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YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning-at any giving level-may 
enable you to do more than you thought 
possible while propelling Duke forward. Contact 
us today to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Dirt devils: Daniel Richter, a professor of soils and forest 
ecology, teaches his Nicholas School students about _ 
Calhoun soil in Duke Forest. Photo by Jared Lazarus 
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UNDERTHEGARGOYLES 


itting down with Ted Fiske is bound to be an education, which is fitting, since the 
founder and editor of the Fiske Guide to Colleges is a former education editor of 
The New York Times. Fiske’s wife, Helen “Sunny” Ladd, is a Sanford professor, and 
they've embarked together on education- related research. 

If you t ilk to Fiske about this issue’s cover- story theme, college rankings, you'll hear 
about a trend that’s as unfortunate as it is unstoppable. Writing for an education blog a few 
years ago, he noted that there are good reasons for college officials to take rankings seriously, 

particularly those published annually by U.S. News & World Report: A supposedly signifi- 
cant number gives something to brag about for schools that move up a notch or two. En- 
joying his own effort at list-making, he went on to itemize the weaknesses behind the rank- 
ings. For example: They ignore the reality that the “best” place by some abstract standard 
isn't the best for every college-goer; they rely heavily on inputs (the resources available to a 
college), but pay no attention to results—the quality of the education received; they don't 
probe areas that defy measurement, such as whether professors actually care about teaching; 
and they assign arbitrary weights to the factors they do measure (say, SAT ranges). 

Fiske added that there’s a lot of gaming of the system—on the part of the schools and 
also on the part of the magazine, since a yearly “churning” of the rankings provides a big 
newsstand boost. And to what end? Rankings make a big deal of statistical differences that 
are in fact trivial, creating “an illusion of precision,” he said. 

The original Fiske Guide appeared in 1982. Fiske’s aim was, and remains, to craft 
narratives around what students say it’s like to be at a particular college. But even that 
first effort, the product of a non-rankings-crazed age, aroused the ire of educators. Fiske 
mentions speaking, just after the inaugural edition had come out, at a convention of 

the National Association for College Admission Counseling. They seemed 
“ready to chop me up and eat me for lunch.” 
U.S. News released its first college rankings a year later. The magazine was 
tweaking an earlier publishing success, a list it had published of the most 

influential Americans. And so a trend was born. 

Fiske says global rankings are spreading, as countries look 
to invest in their higher-education infrastructures, and as col- 
lege-bound students break free of national boundaries. At the 
same time, U.S. colleges, in the endless effort to attract more and 
more applicants, are being forced to travel outside their familiar 
demographic zones—meaning they need to appear instantly and 
authoritatively attractive. 

As he observes, we find rankings irresistible. That’s the case 
even when some aspect of ourselves—our deep-thinking as- 
pect—wants them to go away. 





—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Stopping sexual assault 

As I read Bridget Booher’s article [“No 
More Bystanders”] on how Duke is 
handling campus sexual-assault cases, I 
searched in vain for the words “lacrosse” 
and “due process.” Duke, perhaps more 
than any university in the country, 
should understand the importance of 
implementing fair procedures that will 
protect the rights of both the survivors 
and the accused in these cases. 

As someone who has defended dozens 
of accused students in campus sexual- 
assault cases nationwide, I have had a 
front-row seat at far too many kangaroo 
courts. Yet the article said nothing about 
Duke’s efforts to implement a fair process 
for both sides, or even the fact that new 
federal guidance gives students the right 
to an attorney during any hearing. | 
certainly hope Duke has learned from the 
terrible errors of the lacrosse case. You 
know what they say about those who do 
not learn from history. 

Justin Dillon 96 
Washington, D.C. 


We need to remember that men are also 
victims of sexual assault, both at the 
hands of women as well as other men. 
Current data suggest that one in seven 
boys are sexually abused by the age of 
eighteen and one in four girls. Young 
men who purposefully ignore clearly 
communicated sexual boundaries have 
learned this behavior somewhere. [he 
current conversation is so heavily slanted 
toward the idea of victims are women 
and perpetrators are men that there 
is no place for men to feel safe going 
for help, healing, and prevention of a 
perpetuating problem. Helping men 
and acknowledging male victimization 
ultimately most helps women. 

Mary Woodward-Kreitz 

Rosemount, Minnesota 


Documenting pain 

Now and then I read something that 
makes me see the world anew and think 
differently. The recent piece on scars 
(“Evidence of Things Unseen”]—and the 
young woman, Lauren Henschel, who 
does the photography—reminded me of 
the value of careful looking. It was not 
maudlin, nor did it seem to argue for a 


simple-minded view of difficult realities 
as challenges imposed to make us better 
people. There was nothing sentimental 
nor self-help guru-ish about the piece; 
nor is that the case of the photography 
itself. Nor did the article’s author use 
rhetoric to avoid the ways the social is 
always as important as the individual. 

While I carry few literal scars and 
have led a very lucky life, I watch those 
around me with visible and not-so- 
visible scars, literal and figurative, and 
now think differently about them. In 
the wake of Ferguson and the current 
discussion of sexual assault (including 
in the same issue of Duke Magazine), 
Henschel’s is a perspective we might all 
bring to thinking about social justice— 
and about the educational mission of 
places like Duke and Shimer College, 
where I lead. 

Though not myself Jewish, I like 
the notion of tikkun olam (repairing 
the world) and think that all of this is 


about just that: healing ourselves and 


What can you 
doin one cay © fies 
at Duke?, Vig ge 





supremely corrupt “Boss” Tweed, head of 
Tammany Hall. The cartoons eventually 
worked, far better than investigative 
reports that had attempted to target the 
New York City political machine. Tweed 
went to jail, and even when he escaped, 
he was captured in Spain, because even 

a customs official there recognized him 
due to the illustrations. 

Tweed himself had dismissed New 
York Times reporting about him, crassly 
claiming that his supporters couldn't 
read, but raged against Nast, demanding 


The recent piece on scars [“Evidence of 
Things Unseen’ ]J—and the young woman, 
Lauren Henschel, who does the photograohy— 
reminded me of the value of careful looking. 


others, and more important, returning 
again and again to the commitment to 
remaking the world and society. While 
sometimes such views can seem to be 
Band-Aids in the face of profound need 
for change, both social and personal, the 
juxtapositions in the Winter 2014 issue 
of Duke Magazine help it be more. 

Susan E. Henking ’78 

Chicago 


Corruption in history 

I enjoyed your note at the beginning of 
the winter issue [“Under the Gargoyles” } 
and was particularly pleased with your 
choice for the illustration. That cartoon 
was by Thomas Nast for Harpers Weekly, 
as part of his aggressive campaign to 
educate people about the actions of the 


“Boss Tweed, Thomas Nast” by Thomas Nast. Licensed under public domain via Wikimedia Commons 


—Susan E. Henking 


that Harper’ “stop the damned pictures,” 
knowing that the simplicity of the 
argument and power of the images made 
his transgressions so clear. This was in 
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the late nineteenth century, but I think 
it’s one of many examples of how the 
people, in concert with the press, have 
always been responsible for keeping 
politicians from corrupting themselves 
with financial influence. 

At the risk of being cynical, this has 
been an issue in American governance 
since the founding of our country, and 


only when we motivate the vast masses are 
ve able to sway the ever-forward-c harging 


political money machine. Nast’s work 
helped prove this on a small scale in New 


York City but is certainly a model for how 


people could be educated and motivated 
to help enact change in the future, by 
simply finding a way to get as many 


1pDeI 


ele all over Capitol ‘Hill, 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
eee Shindell, professor of climate 


sciences at the Nicholas School, 
“testified about the environmental, 
economic, and health benefits of 
“reducing emissions of short-lived 
climate pollutants. “It is the leading 
environmental cause of premature 
death, leading to more than 7 
million premature deaths per year 
globally,” he told the committee, 


SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
Law professor and former Justice 
Department official Christopher H. 
Schroeder testified regarding Pres- 
fitelaptm@)o-inekwocoottehrertouleyi mere 

( immigration. Schroeder said, “De- 
ferred action is not amnesty; it does 
not confer legal status, it does not 
remove these individuals’ eligibility 





people aware of the issue as possible. 
Seth Weitberg ‘03 
Los Angeles 


Lhe writer is co-executive producer of 


Drunk History on Comedy Central. 


Quad dogs 
Regarding your little item on dogs 
at Duke (Retro, Winter 2014], | was 
pleased to see a photo of Boswell, but 
I’m afraid you omitted an important 
item of information. Boswell was not 
only a quad dog, he was Dean of Quad 
Dogs, as any alert alumni from the 
period of his tenure will attest. 

Dan Pitt °71 


“alo Alto, California 


to deportation, it only def it. | 
The deferral can be revoked. Adjust- | 
ing the immigration laws to provide 
legal status for these individuals is 
indeed something only the Congress 
can do.” 


CAPITOL VISITORS CENTER 

Helen Egger, an associate professor 
of psychiatry and behavioral scienc- 
es; Guillermo Sapiro, the Edmund T. 
Pratt Jr. School Professor of electrical 
and computer engineering; and Rob- 
ert Calderbank, the Charles S. Syd- 
nor Professor of computer science, 
bricfed an audicnce.of Congressional 
staff members, agency representa- 
tives; and child mental-health advo- 
cates on the Duke Information and 
Child Mental Health Initiative and 
its efforts to overcome barriers to 
effective diagnoses and treatment. 


istockphoto 


Entrepreneurial spirit 
I think [Sean Lilly] Wilson is a farmer in 
the best sense of the profession [“Home 
Brew”. His enthusiasm and willingness 
to take risks is a great example of the 
great thinking that comes out of Duke 
these days. 

lom Redmon 69 

Atlanta 


A good sport 
Laken Tomlinson [“Lineman + Scholar” 
is the kind of scholar-athlete who makes 
me proud to be a Blue Devil! Thanks for 
the story. 
Tricia Moser ’78 
Valley Cottage, New York 





A global footprint 

What a surprise to find this tent in the 
Almaty, Kazakhstan (Central Asia) zoo! 
Duke does get around! I was visiting my 
daughter and family there. 


Shirley Davis Martin R.N. ’56, B.S.N.’58, 
M.S.N. 60 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 


CORRECTION: 

In “Of Interest,” a graphic map in the 
Winter 2014 issue, we noted there were 
six Duke graduates serving in the 114th 
Congress. There are seven. We missed 


Dave Trott J.D. ’85 (R-Michigan). 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published letters 
represent the range of responses received. 
For additional letters: www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


Furry friend: Students pet 

a iatelem-MCic-t-14 erences: aa 
(ofole Par | o}-|amme)i renecs ae 
Perkins, a stress-relief averamt 
held during exam week. 
=)pTo} <e)) 0} a MX ole [0] 
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Laurie Patton, dean of Trinity 
College, has been named the 
first female president of Mid- 
dlebury College in Vermont. 
She'll step into the role 
on July 1. 


Huntington Willard, 
professor of biology and 
genome sciences, began an 
appointment as the president 
and director of the Marine 
Biology Laboratory in Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, in 
January. He was the founding 
director of the Duke Institute 
for Genome Sciences 
and Policy. 


Bernadette Brown became 
the director of the Center for 
Sexual and Gender Diversity 

in January. She came to the 

university from the California- 
based National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 
where she focused on LGBT 
youth within the juvenile 
justice system. 


Howard Kallem was 
named director of Title [X 
compliance, a position that 

includes developing training, 
overseeing the process of how 
Duke handles complaints, 
and reviewing policies 
and practices. Kallem was 
previously Title LX compliance 
coordinator at the University 
of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 
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Stephanie Diani 





Health system 
gets new leader 


A, Eugene Washington's track record includes experience 
in research, education, and patient care. 


With an annual operating revenue of $2.6 billion, more than 16,000 
employees, and a medical-center campus that includes ninety-eight 
buildings on 201 acres with more than 9,000 employees, the Duke 
University Health System is the biggest part of Duke, by far. Beginning 
April 1, A. Eugene Washington will lead the 
vast enterprise, when he steps in as chancellor 
for health affairs and president and CEO of 
the health system. 

Washington will succeed Victor J. Dzau, 
now president of the Institute of Medicine of 
the National Academy of Sciences. He comes 
to Duke from the University of California 
at Los Angeles, where he was vice chancellor 
for health sciences, dean of the David Geffen 
School of Medicine, and CEO of the UCLA 
Health System, as well as a Distinguished 
Professor of gynecology and health policy, 
with an endowed chair. 

The Houston native has been a leader in 
assessing medical technologies, translating re- 
search into health policy, and shaping health- 
care practice. He helped spearhead efforts to 
change clinical practice and policy guidelines 
for prenatal genetics, cervical-cancer screen- 
ing and prevention, and reproduction-related 
infections. Earlier in his career, as executive 
vice chancellor and provost at the University 
of California at San Francisco, he cofounded a research center that stud- 
ied medical effectiveness for diverse populations. 

A graduate of the medical school at UC-San Francisco, Washington 
did his undergraduate work at Howard University, completed graduate 
studies at both the UC-Berkeley and Harvard schools of public health, 
and did his residency training at Stanford University. 

In November, Washington received the David E. Rogers Award from 
the Association of American Medical Colleges and the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation for his “major contributions to improving the 
health and health care of the American people.” 

Duke President Richard H. Brodhead, in announcing the appoint- 
ment, cited Washington's “track record of outstanding leadership in 
every aspect of the work of an academic medical center—research, edu- 
cation, and patient care.” 





Change at the top: 
Washington 


Debate follows 


Muslim call to prayer 


Up for discussion: the role of the chapel and religion on campus 


n less than a week, Duke made 
decisions that were criticized 
and praised and launched a na- 
tional and campus discussion 
about religious pluralism and 
the chapel’s role. After an an- 
nouncement that the traditional 
Muslim call to prayer would be broad- 
cast weekly from the top of the chapel, 
the university reconsidered the decision 
and moved to an alternative approach. 





The incident began quietly enough, 
when in mid-January Duke announced 
that members of the Muslim Student 
Association would chant the adhan from 
the top of the chapel, amplified to be 
heard in the quad in front of the land- 
mark building. Weekly jummah, or con- 
gregational prayers, have taken place in 
the basement of Duke Chapel for many 
years; several hundred of the universi- 
tys 15,000 undergraduate and graduate 
students identify as Muslim. Duke was 
one of the first research universities to 
appoint a Muslim student chaplain, in 


Open dialogue: Luke A. Powery, left, dean of the chapel, and Imam Adeel Zeb, the 
new Muslim chaplain, speak to the press and onlookers gathered outside the chapel. 


2008, and has an active Center for Mus- 
lim Life on campus. 

Reaction from people and groups 
connected to the university and not 
was vitriolic and thoughtful, support- 
ive and dismayed. In reconsidering the 
decision, administrators cited a concern 
that “what began as something that was 
meant to be unifying was turning into 
something that was the opposite,” as Mi- 
chael Schoenfeld 84, vice president for 


public affairs and government relations, 
put it. Schoenfeld also cited “serious and 
credible concerns about safety and secu- 
rity. 

A compromise was crafted. On a 
sunny Friday afternoon, the Chapel 
Quad was packed with supporters and 
worshippers while the adnan was deliv- 
ered—in English, then Arabic—over a 
small speaker on the chapel steps. 

Hundreds of alumni expressed their 
opinion on social media, including the 
university Facebook page. “My feeling is 
that religion should be personal. I don’t 
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want Duke to ring a bell for a Muslim call 
to prayer, just like I don’t find it necessary 
for Duke to have a public call to Hindu 
worship, or gongs to publicly sound med- 
itation time for Buddhists. The church 
bells that ring from Duke Chapel are not 
a call to worship. They ring the hour like 
a clock, or a concert from the clarion,” 
posted Tula Holmes ’73. 

From a different perspective, David 
Graham °09, a former editor of The 
Chronicle and a staff writer at The 
Atlantic, wrote about the incident 
for the magazine's website. “Now, 
one might argue that while Duke's 
gesture was well-intentioned, the 
timing was wrong—why rile peo- 
ple up at a moment when nerves 
are already on edge about Islam? 
But I think it’s the other way 
around. There’s no time when it 
is as essential to stand on the side 
of a minority as when that group 
is under fire.” 

The university admitted it 
could have done things different- 
ly. “In the process that led to the 
initial announcement, we should 
have engaged more broadly with 
interested stakeholders within the 
university and beyond,” Schoen- 
feld told The Chronicle. Indeed, 
in a letter to the Duke Divinity 
School community, Dean Rich- 
ard Hays acknowledged he was 
not consulted about the original 
decision and did not agree with it. 

In an open letter, Luke Powery, the 
chapel’s dean, said the controversy re- 
affirmed the chapel’s role as a place of 
hospitality toward the diverse religions 
and cultures on campus. “Thoughtful, 
faithful people have agreed and dis- 
agreed with the various decisions made 
this week,” he wrote. “In the coming 
weeks, the chapel will seek opportunities 
for constructive dialogue about these 
complex and important subjects as we 
all strive for deeper understanding and 
greater faithfulness to God.” 


Megan Morr 
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BOOKBAG 


REL 213S/CULANTH 214S 


HIST 215S: Shamanism & Spirit Possession 


THE CATALYST: After nearly thirty 
years in the field, cultural anthropolo- 
gist Rich Freeman has observed more 
than a hundred rites of spirit posses- 
sion, especially in his field study area 
in southwest India. Now students can 
catch a glimpse of these elaborate 
initiations in this course, an interdis- 
ciplinary brew of religion, cultural 
anthropology, and history. A visiting 
professor of history and religious 
studies, Freeman first launched the 
seminar at the University of Michigan 
and brought it to Duke in 2009. He 
notes that the course is “obviously 

an outlier from the usual run of Duke 
offerings, but that seems to make it 
attractive to a self-selected and inter- 
estingly varied group of students.” 


THE GIST: Per the course syllabus, 

“shamanism usually refers to individu- 
als who claim to exit their bodies and 
venture into other realms of reality or 
consciousness, while spirit possession 





Courtesy Rich Freeman 


In the spirit: A dancer-priest as 
warrior deity. 
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charts the opposite movement, where 
other selves or beings take over or 
are invited into a human host.” Both 
religious phenomena are thriving in 
many parts of the world today, and 
students will examine case studies 
from countries including Haiti, Ecua- 
dor, Indonesia, and the U.S. They'll 
also study the social, political, and 
economic implications of various rit- 
uals. 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: The class will 
begin surveying shamanism and spirit 
possession and then discuss themes 
such as sociocultural interpretation, 
the role of psychotropic plants, lan- 
guage and performance, and shaman- 
ism and politics. Later, students will 
watch films about spirit possession 
and ultimately write a research paper 
on some regional or topical theme of 
their choice. The course includes a 
text on West African voodoo, which, 
contrary to popular belief, is not 
merely “sticking pins in dolls,” says 
Freeman, but rather “an elaborate 
cosmology.” 


THE TWIST: Shamanism and spir- 

it possession blur the mind-body 
boundary and “trouble the notion of 
what it means to be a person, in terms 
of mind, body, spirit, and society,” 
says Freeman. College also marks a 
rite of passage, an initiation of self- 
hood. “Students are figuring out what 
they're doing in life,” says Freeman. 
“They're deciding what kind of person 
they want to become and the limits 
of that. Part of the anthropological 
mission is to open people to different 
ways of thinking.” Students will learn 
that in certain countries no longer 
under Soviet influence (Mongolia, 

for instance), shamanism is making 

a comeback. Freeman adds that be- 
cause shamanism questions the limits 
of cognitive activity, the class attracts 
a number of neuroscience students. 





Corbis Kathy Willens 


Conversation sparker: When Coach Mike 
Krzyzewski earned his 1,000th win in 
January, the social-media world went 
wild. Four hundred tweets per minute 
using either #Coach1K or #TheresOnly1K 
trended nationally; those hashtags were 
seen 93.3 million times; related Facebook 
posts reached 1.9 million people. 


A new 


graduation venue 


Renovations at Wallace Wade cause 
a shift in location. 


Since Wallace Wade Stadium is in 
the midst of renovations, universi- 
ty officials have announced that the 
Durham Bulls Athletic Park in down- 
town Durham will be the site of grad- 
uation on May 10. 

The graduation speaker will be Paul 
Farmer 82, best known for his work 
in providing health care to rural areas 
and developing nations, particularly 
Haiti. The founder of the internation- 
al nonprofit Partners In Health, he 
is a professor at Harvard University, 
where he received his medical degree 
and Ph.D. He is also a Duke trustee. 


FROMTHEPRESIDENT | 


Getting college 
sports right 


I’M WRITING THIS COLUMN the day after a remark- 
able event. Each winter, the National Football Foundation 
holds a banquet to honor outstanding achievement asso- 
ciated with that sport—and this year, Duke claimed three 
honorees. Vice president and director of athletics Kevin 
White received the John L. Toner Award for excellence 
in athletics administration. An alumnus of the School of 
Medicine, Tom Catena M.D. ’92, was one of two recipi- 
ents of the Gold Medal for his extraordinary humanitarian 
work as the sole doctor at the Mother of Mercy Hospital, 
the only surgical hospital in central Sudan. (Before medi- 
cal school, Catena was an All-American football player at 
Brown University.) And David Helton, a senior who led 
the ACC with 10.4 tackles per game while maintaining 
a 3.64 GPA as a psychology major, was singled out from 
seventeen finalists to be awarded the 2014 William V. 
Campbell Trophy as the nation’s top scholar-athlete. 

While this celebration began with football, it gives us a 
chance to think more broadly about the purpose of college 
sports. 

In the last few years, intercollegiate athletics has been 
a subject of growing controversy. 
‘The influx of money through me- 
dia contracts has assumed an in- 
fluence in profound tension with 
the amateur ideal encoded in cur- 
rent NCAA regulations. In the last year, we've seen courts 
make surprising and provocative rulings that have weak- 
ened the NCAA’ limits on preventing remuneration of 
student-athletes and opened the door to unionization. At 
the same time, the so-called “power conferences” have been 
allowed to create some of their own rules. 

Through this series of events, the entire system 
threatens to tip toward a version of college athletics that 
would be very different from anything we ever had in 
mind. It could lead to an unhealthy imbalance between 
universities’ investments in sports, especially revenue 
sports, and other priorities. It could lead to treating 
student athletic achievement principally as an economic 
commodity. It could drive a deep wedge between athletes 
and the rest of the student body, in which athletes are 
treated as high-paid elites—that is to say, professionals. 

In the face of it all, some might be tempted to ask: Why 
don't we just pull out of this business altogether? 

To answer, I would present another side of the picture. 
In America, athletics and higher education have been 
linked since the mid-nineteenth century. Sports are part 
of the special character of American universities in which 
academic work and meaningful extracurricular activities 


Sports can teach things every 
successful adult needs to know. 


Richard H. Brodhead 





Megan Morr 


Joining in a milestone: President Brodhead meets with 
the Blue Devils after Coach K’s 1,000th victory. 


support each other in powerful ways. At its best, athletics 
is a form of education. 

Sports can teach things every successful adult needs to 
know. How to visualize high performance and embrace the 
discipline needed to reach it. How to try your best, fail, 
get up, and try again with renewed determination. How 
to work in teams to do things that no individual could 
accomplish alone. How to devise a strategy—and how to 
revise that strategy on the fly. When we cheer on our Blue 
Devils as a campus community, we absorb these values 
in spirit. And at Duke, our students’ lives are enriched 
by sports not only at the varsity 
level but also through club and 
intramural competition. 

Undeniably, there is a version 
of college sports that is deeply 
antithetical to academics. But our pride is that Duke 
has always striven for the version in which athletics are a 
complement to education. Duke has a graduation success 
rate of 97 percent for varsity athletes, with fifteen teams 
achieving a 100 percent success rate. This year 495, or 77 
percent, of Duke’s student-athletes made the ACC Honor 
Roll for academics; this record number placed Duke at the 
top of the conference for the twenty-sixth time out of the 
last twenty-seven years. David Helton is not an outlier but 
Duke's third National Scholar-Athlete finalist in a row. 

Ata time when the landscape is in upheaval and athletics 
sometimes seems to be on trial, we're proud of the Duke 
tradition of creating the conditions for our student-athletes 
to compete at a high level on the field (or on the court, or 
on the track, or in the pool) and thrive in the classroom. 
We see this as a time for Duke to renew our commitment to 
a model of athletic competition that does not detract from 
our academic mission but rather underscores and enhances 
its core values. Furthermore, Duke has a responsibility to 
take the lead in articulating this model and helping to 
move the national debate in a positive direction. There’s 
a way to get college sports wrong—but there’s also a way 
to get it right. 
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The risks and 
rewards of hiring 
millennials 


Survey reveals firms views of 
young workers. 


Young workers bring technical savvy 
and creativity to the workplace, but 
they may not be that easy to manage. 
At least that’s what senior finance ex- 
ecutives believe, according to the find- 
ings of the latest Duke University/CFO 
Magazine Global Business Outlook 
Survey. 

Nearly half of surveyed CFOs say 
that millennials are less expensive to 
employ. More than 70 percent say an- 
other advantage of hiring them is the 
savvy about technology they bring to 
the job, while 21 percent of CFOs say 
they are more creative and innovative 
than other workers. 

But the CFOs seem less impressed 
with millennial attitudes. About 53 
percent say they are less loyal to the 
company, 4G percent say the group acts 
entitled, 31 percent believe millennials 
require more intense management, and 
27 percent of firms say younger workers 
are more interested in their own devel- 
opment than they are in the company. 

The survey also found that only 41 
percent of U.S. companies have made 
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changes to adapt to younger workers. 
The most common adaptions are flex- 
ible hours, allowing work from home, 
increasing training and mentoring pro- 
grams, and changing corporate culture. 





Is redistricting a 
numbers game? 


Duke mathematicians investigate 
2012 N.C. election results. 


In 2012, more North Carolinians vot- 
ed for Democrats than Republicans in 
the state’s Congressional elections, but 
Republicans won nine out of the state’s 
thirteen seats anyway. 

Intrigued by those results, Jonathan 
Mattingly, a math and statistical sci- 
ence professor, sought an explanation 
for the discrepancy, which was most 
often attributed to gerrymandering at 
the General Assembly. 

Mattingly pulled in one of his stu- 
dents, senior Christy Vaughn, and 
together they created a series of dis- 
trict maps using the same vote totals 
for 2012, but with different borders. 
Their study found that in 100 redrawn 


maps, between six and nine Democrats 
were elected 95 percent of the time, an 
outcome that suggests the GOP-drawn 
redistricting maps are weighted in favor 
of Republicans. 

Using two principles of redistricting—a 
federal rule requiring each district to have 
roughly the same population, and a state 
rule requiring Congressional districts to 
be compact—the pair created an algo- 
rithm to randomly redraw the boundaries 
of the state’s thirteen Congressional dis- 
tricts. In four weeks, a computer drew a 
series of 100 different maps or 100 differ- 
ent possibilities of drawing Congressional 
lines. 

While praising the study, observers say 
the work didn’t allow for other factors 
that go into drawing district lines, such as 
minority representation and geography. 

Mattingly says it’s possible to design 
the program to account for minority rep- 
resentation, but he and Vaughn chose to 
keep it as simple and as transparent as 
possible for now. They hope their study 
might serves as a diagnostic tool that can 
help determine whether districts are fair- 
ly drawn or not. And Mattingly hopes it 
might encourage state lawmakers to think 
about how best to shape district lines. 

“It wasn't representative of the will of 
the people, and you ask yourself, is this 
democratic? | mean, if we really want to 
be in a democracy, we should put in safe- 
guards like we do for other things. We 
should put in safeguards to protect against 
gerrymandering in either direction.” 








Contracting human 
muscle grown in a lab 


The first-time advance would allow researchers to test new 


drugs and study diseases outside of the body. 


For the first time, lab-grown muscle tissue contracted in response to 
electrical stimuli, and it happened in a Duke lab. 

Nenad Bursac, an associate professor of biomedical engineering, worked 
with Lauran Madden, a postdoctoral researcher, to grow the human skeletal 





Lab work: Below, a microscopic view of 
lab-grown human muscle bundles stained 
to show patterns made by basic muscle 
units and their associated proteins (in red), 
which are a hallmark of human muscle. 





Courtesy Nenad Bursac, Duke University 


muscle and then show that 
it could respond like native 
tissue to electrical pulses, 
biochemical signals, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

According to a report 
in Science Daily, the two 
researchers started with a 
small sample of human cells 
that had already progressed 
beyond stem cells but hadn't 
yet become muscle tissue. 
They expanded the “myo- 
genic precursors” by more 
than a thousand-fold, and 
then put them into a sup- 
portive, 3D __ scaffolding 
filled with a gel that allowed 
them to form aligned and 
functioning muscle fibers. 
Madden then subjected the 
new muscle to a barrage of 
tests to determine how 
closely it resembled native 
tissue inside a human body. 

“The beauty of this work 
is that it can serve as a test 
bed for clinical trial in a 
dish,” says Bursac. “We are 
working to test drugs’ effica- 
cy and safety without jeop- 
ardizing a patients health 
and also to reproduce the 
functional and biochemi- 
cal signals of diseases—especially rare 
ones and those that make taking muscle 
biopsies difficult.” 

Other investigators involved in the 
study include George Truskey, the R. 
Eugene and Susie E. Goodson Pro- 
fessor of biomedical engineering and 
senior associate dean for research for 
the Pratt School, and William Kraus, 
professor of biomedical engineering, 
medicine, and nursing. 


Exhibit A 


} ll 


Jonathan Lee 


Philosophy 
for the people 


Paul Henne transforms daunting 
topics into animated videos. 


What makes a flower grow? And why 
does it grow to begin with? These kinds 
of questions intrigued Paul Henne 
when he was a kid growing up in Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut. He later discov- 
ered that philosophy could help him 
critically explore his endless queries. 

Now, as he pursues a Ph.D. in phi- 
losophy at Duke, Henne wants to make 
critical-thinking tools available to phi- 
losophers and non-philosophers alike. 
He’s associate director and chief anima- 
tor for Wireless Philosophy (Wi-Phi for 
short), a collection of videos that make 
philosophy topics easy to understand. 
He culls professors’ philosophy talks 
from around the country and uses com- 
puter software to animate them. 

Through Wi-Phi, Henne hopes to 
show people that the ancient analyti- 
cal discipline is alive and well and al- 
ways changing. “Studying philosophy 
isnt [always] studying the history of 
philosophy,” he writes. “Living phi- 
losophers are doing really radical work 
all of the time. Philosophers aren't all 
dead white men.” 

A Yale Ph.D. student launched Wi- 
Phi in 2013. It now hosts more than 
fifty videos on subjects from meta- 
physics and ethics to political philoso- 
phy and linguistics. The videos explore 
questions such as: What is the purpose 
of life? What qualifies as a valid argu- 
ment? What did Descartes mean when 
he said, “I think, therefore | am”? 

After publishing a series on bioethics 
this past winter, Henne is working on 
videos about feminist philosophy, phi- 
losophy of race, and neurophilosophy. 
Check them out at www.wi-phi.com. 
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CHATTER 


“The more we assume that the 
problem of racism is limited to the 
Klan, the birthers, the tea party, 
or to the Republican Party, the 
less we understand that racial 
domination is a collective process 
and we are all in this game.” 


-EDUARDO BONILLA-SILVA, sociologist, on 
how whites and racial minorities speak a different 
language when discussing race (CNN.com) 


“There’s no doubt that having a 
college education improves the 
relative situation of any black 
American compared with any other 
black American. But it does not 
significantly reduce racial disparity. 
We’ve got to do something else to 
really have an effect on that.” 


-WILLIAM A. DARITY JR., economist, 


discussing how black college graduates are suffering 
from higher unemployment rates than their white 
counterparts (The New York Times) 


“This is one of the first times 
we’ve been able to demonstrate 
that, here, you have a spill in the 
environment, and yes, this is from 
fracking fluid and not from other 
sources of contamination. It’s a 
pretty cool way to overcome the 
issue of trade secrets.” 


-AVNER VENGOSH, geochemist, on a new tool 
that can tell where environmental contamination 
comes from (thinkprogress.org) 


“The West views this primarily as a 
debate fought with the weapons 
of rhetoric. The terrorists view 
this as a war fought with bullets 
and bombs. It is hard to debate 
someone who thinks they’re at war 
with you.” 


-PETER FEAVER, political science and 
public policy professor, on how the terrorist 
attacks in Paris affect the political conversation 
(CNBC.com) 
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Giving guidance 


Recent graduates serve as college advisers in seven N.C. high schools. 


The White House has emphasized 
strengthening high-school counseling 
in its campaign to expand college ac- 
cess. Duke answered that call to action 
last spring, becoming the twenty-fourth 
higher-education institution to estab- 
lish a chapter of the College Advising 
Corps (CAC), a nonprofit organization 
that aims to increase post-secondary 
enrollment among low-income and 
minority students by placing recent 
college graduates at underserved high 
schools to serve as full-time advisers. 

The Duke CAC is made up of seven 
alumni, with placements at 
two partner high schools 
in Durham County and 
five high schools in rural 
communities in central 
and northern North Car- 
olina. During individual 
appointments and _ class- 
room visits, the advisers 
guide students through all 
aspects of the college appli- 
cation process, from filling 
out a financial-aid form to writing an 
admissions essay. More broadly, they 
work to foster a college-going culture 
by promoting scholarship opportuni- 
ties, arranging visits with admissions 
representatives, and holding practice 
standardized tests. 

“The goal is to help these students 
understand that this is a process and 
that you can prepare for it,” says Giri- 
ja Mahajan, director of the Duke CAC 
program. “Our advisers never tell stu- 
dents where to go—they inform and 
connect them with resources. Ultimate- 
ly, we want to get [the students] to un- 
derstand that there are more opportuni- 
ties out there than less.” 

For adviser Adam Petty ’14, commu- 
nicating the range of these opportunities 
is a core responsibility. At Northamp- 
ton High School (Northampton Coun- 
ty), he has noticed that many of the 
students matriculate at one of a handful 
of local colleges after graduating, only 
to drop out after one semester. So, he 
emphasizes to his advisees the need to 


“Our advisers 


never tell For KellyNoel Waldorf 
students where 
to go—they at Bartlett-Yancey High 
inform and 
connect them 
with resources.” 


look beyond what's comfortable, and 
he tries to emotionally prepare them 
to make the transition to college life 
better. Petty cites the near-peer feature 
of the CAC program as important to 
having these conversations. “Having 
those experiences fresh in mind and to 
be able to open up honestly and discuss 
them—it’s not something that perhaps 
one of their teachers or other guidance 
counselors could do.” 

Although the advisers attend a sum- 
mer training program prior to arriving 
at their placement high schools, all al- 
ready possess the founda- 
tional knowledge necessary 
to step into their roles. 


14, working as an adviser 


School (Caswell County) 
has meant entering a famil- 
iar landscape. She grew up 
in a small town in North 
Carolina, and was the first 
in her family to attend 
college, and like many of the students 
she advises, comes from a low-income 
background. She knows the difficulties 
of navigating the college search in an 
under-resourced high school. Still, she 
is a firm believer that the process can be 
demystified somewhat through early-in- 
tervention programs. “Getting to the 
students earlier and filling that deficit of 
knowledge is really important,” she says. 
Supported by the John M. Belk 
Foundation, the chapter is one of the 
university's latest efforts to close gaps 
in college attainment. Duke unveiled 
plans last year to increase minority rep- 
resentation and degree completion in 
science, technology, engineering, and 
math (STEM) programs, in part by 
enhancing teaching methods in intro- 
ductory classes. That initiative, called 
the Collaboratory on Mentoring, Per- 
sistence, Assessment, and Student Suc- 
cess (COMPASS), was made possible 
by a $1.5 million grant from the How- 
ard Hughes Medical Institute. 
-Tim Lerow 


Messy or 
rel (=F: 44: 


“We're messy, 
but we do clean 
regularly.” 

-Hunter 

“When we clean 

we clean. We 

disinfect 

-Alex 


average whistler, 
but that song 
holds a lot of 
meaning.” 

-Alex 


Quirks 
Hunter about 
Alex: “He 
meditates in the 
mornings. He gets 
really into it.” 


“I build stuff!” 
_ -Alex 


“The other day, he 
iabh@el-YoMolebasceleyee| 
shel welt WA )(0) 4:4} 80) 9) 
for a week.” 

-Hunter 


ROOMMATES 
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FRESHMEN IN ALSPAUGH 201 


Alex Bressler Hunter Stark 


Fast friends Before freshman year began, the duo met on a Duke Talent 
Ielesohabele-valoyeW aoqoyese-voom-iablenrsnatemude)o}la-lmes-reblobel-e-velom-laetele) oto) (ol-aimrel Qol-je-W.vle-F 
“The bromance started pretty quickly.” -Hunter 


Interview by Madeline Taylor/ Photo by Megan Morr 
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Reimagining the Library 


The glass cubbies mean a student can still study solo, but the first floor 
of Bostock Library, reborn in January as The Edge, is a space tailored 

for collaboration. The $3.5 million project features whiteboard-like 
covered walls for information-sharing and rollaway furniture to ensure 
easy reconfiguration for groups. The Edge also has a digital studio, where 


students can test software, and a kitchen area to host catered events. 





Jim Wallace 





Photos by Les Todd 
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High cholesterol may 
endanger the young 


Raised levels at thirty-five could mean a heart 


attack later, researchers say. 


In 2013, heart experts expanded 


the criteria for who, over the age of 


sixty, should consider taking cho- 
lesterol- lowering statins. That got 
Michael Pencina, a Duke profes- 
sor of biostatistics, thinking: How 
long should younger people wait 
before taking the drugs? 

His study, published in the 
journal Circulation, suggests an 
answer. [he report shows that, in 
healthy people who were followed 
for about fifteen years on average, 
having even mildly elevated cho- 
lesterol levels can increase the risk 
of having later heart problems by 
as much as 40 percent. Thus, the 
researchers argue, having high cho- 
lesterol for many years—even if it 
starts when youre young—should 
be a risk factor doctors and pa- 
tients consider when discussing 
their risk of heart disease. Even 
people with moderately high levels 
of lipids, who might not qualify 
for treatment of high cholesterol 
levels, could be at higher risk of 


heart attacks later in life because 
they have those elevated levels for 
a long time. 

The researchers found that among 
a group of 1,478 people fifty-five 
years old, those who had higher 
cholesterol levels for eleven to twen- 
ty years had a 16.5 percent higher 
risk of having a heart attack about 
fifteen years later, compared to a 4.4 
percent risk for those whose choles- 
terol levels never went beyond the 
normal range during middle age. 
‘That nearly fourfold greater risk, say 
Pencina and his fellow researchers, 
might be reason enough to be more 
aggressive in discussing ways to low- 
er cholesterol with these patients 
when they're thirty-five to reduce 
their risk of heart trouble later on. 

“We identified a patient popu- 
lation whom the guidelines might 
miss,” Pencina says. “It’s another 
dimension of cardiovascular health 
that needs to be looked at, and yes, 
I would say that it should be con- 
sidered a risk factor.” 


and Protests 


Last year, social-justice advocates leapt into 
action following the deaths of Michael Brown 
in Ferguson, Missouri, and later Eric Garner in 
New York. Here’s how Duke responded: 





In December, students and faculty 
members joined more than 200 
demonstrators in a peaceful protest in 
Durham. Several were arrested and spent 
part of the night in jail. 





Les Todd 


More than 100 students held a die-in by 
lying on the ground of the Chapel Quad 
in protest of the grand jury’s ruling. A few 
days later, die-ins occurred at the School 
of Law and the medical school. 


Jason Fotso, a Duke freshman, tweeted 
poems about social justice from the 
handle @voice. He rearranged Garner’s 
last words to compose “Last Words.” 
Here’s an excerpt: 


I —I cant breathe. I can’t breathe. 
I cant be. 


You see me. 
You see thug. 
You see sin. 


I see the letters of “hate” alive in your 
“heart.” 


Can't I breathe? Cant I breathe? 
Cant I be? 


taceoete 


THE RESONANCE OF HISTORY | With the release of the Senate Intelligence 


Committee's report on the CIA detention and interrogation program this past 
December, John Martin, a professor and chair of Duke’s history department, 
wrote a widely reprinted essay putting torture in a historical context. 


How did you become 
interested in the history 
of torture? 

As a graduate student, | 
worked on the history of the 
Inquisition in Venice. The 
Inquisition did not use torture 
frequently, but when it did 
put someone to torture, it 
recorded the entire event— 
including the screams. And 
that always haunted me, that 
there was this record 

of suffering. 


How long is the history 

of torture? 

The ancient Greeks practiced 
torture, but it was formalized 
by the Romans, as so many 
things were. It became part 
of Roman law. In theory, only 
slaves and noncitizens could 
be subjected to torture. Over 
time, that distinction began 
to break down. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, justice 

was highly privatized. But in 
the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with the emergence 
of quite sophisticated 
political and judicial systems, 
city-states began to use 
torture. 


In that early modern 
period, were there limits 
to torture? 

Absolutely. The crimes that 
were primarily of concern 
to criminal courts were 
premeditated homicide, 
rape, theft, counterfeiting, 
and treason. But some 
individuals were exempt 
from torture—the clergy, 
persons of high professional 
status like lawyers. And if 
the person died while being 
tortured, the judge could be 
held for homicide. People 
knew torture was highly 
unreliable as a method for 
getting information. But they 
continued to use it, because 


they were in a system that 
valued a direct confession. 


What constituted torture 
in that time? 

One object of torture was 
extracting information 

from the individual in the 
course of a trial. Torture also 
involved bodily abuse prior to 
execution. The most common 
judicial torture was the 
strappado, where the person’s 
hands were tied behind his 
back. He was tied to a rope, 
which was on a pulley, and 
then pulled up into the air. 
Probably his shoulders would 
be dislocated, but there was 
an effort made not to inflict 
immediate damage to the 
head or the chest, since many 
judges were anxious about 
unduly harming or even 
killing a potentially innocent 
suspect. 


What explains the dropping 
off of officially sanctioned 
torture? 

In early modern justice, judges 
believed that if the persons 
they put under torture could 
withstand the torture, they 
would prove their innocence— 
almost by magic—and, on that 
basis alone, be exonerated. 
Over time judicial elites 

came to see this practice 

as completely irrational. 
Circumstantial evidence 
began to be taken much more 
seriously. So one argument 
about the demise of torture Is 
that it’s not so much moralists 
saying this is an inhumane 
activity; it’s judges saying that 
it no longer really works. 


Were there thinkers who 
were making the case 
against torture? 

A key figure was a Spanish 
humanist, Juan Luis Vives, 
who, in 1522, edited an edition 


of St. Augustine’s City of 
God. Augustine didn’t see 
an alternative to torture. But 
Vives, in his commentary, 
said Augustine was writing 
about a pagan society, and 
Christians, at least in Vives’ 
view, should reject such a 
cruel practice. In the late 
sixteenth century, Michel 

de Montaigne, the French 
nobleman, was horrified 

by the religious warfare; 
massacres were routine. At 
the same time, reports were 
coming back about presumed 
barbaric acts—cannibalism, 
for example—in the New 
World. Perhaps, he said, 

his own society was more 
barbarous than the pagan 
world his contemporaries 
were encountering in the 
Americas. 

Then, in 1764, the Milanese 
philosopher Cesare Beccaria 
published Of Crimes and 
Punishments. The city of 
Milan was haunted by the 
memory of the torture 
and execution of two 
innocent men on the Pi 
allegation that they aS 
were spreading 4 
plague. 


or 


Beccaria said the infamy was 
not that they had spread the 
plague; they were innocent, 
and the infamy was that they 
had been illegally tortured, 
illegally convicted. The book 
was translated widely, and 
regime after regime would go 
on to abolish torture. 


What’s the focus of your 
current work? 
I’m writing a book about an 
obscure sixteenth-century 
Italian jurist, Francesco 
Casoni. In his treatise he 
uses arguments from law, 
from rhetoric, from Scripture, 
to develop a case against 
torture. Curiously, he never 
calls for its absolute abolition, 
but he came close. And | 
think his ideas enable us to 
see a far more complex set 
of beliefs about torture and 
the integrity of the individual 
than we have assumed 
were present prior to the 
Enlightenment. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 
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4 million + 


Premature deaths per 
year from illness 
attributed to household 
air pollution 


67 


Percent of households 
in India that use 
traditional biomass 


fuels 


10 


Number of 
organizations that 
Duke collaborates with 
in India 


90 


Percent decrease in 
firewood use for house- 
holds with the improved 
cookstove 


Source: W.H.0., dukeenergyhealth.org 
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Hot meal: An Indian woman shows off her new electric cookstove. 


Cooking up a change 


High in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, after an hours- 
long trek up the hillside, Lisa 
Philippone and her fellow re- 
searchers finally reached the 
village. “It was just so crazy 
because you're hiking, it’s so 
steep, it’s pouring rain all over 
us, and we get to the top and 
this little old lady is there, and 
she’s cooking on her stove,” 
remembers Philippone, a 
master’s student in the Duke 
Global Health Institute. She 
spent five months in Uttara- 
khand, India, last summer 
bringing new cookstoves to 
households. 

Around 40 percent of 
households globally depend 
on traditional cookstoves to 
heat their homes and cook 
their meals. Smoke from 
traditional wood, coal, and 
dung-burning cookstoves can 
affect the health of the entire 
household negatively. Cooks, 
typically women and children, 
breathe in the harmful fumes, 
acquiring respiratory illness 
that can lead to death. Each 
year, more than 4 million 
people throughout the 
world die because of 


household air pollution. 

Since 2011, the Duke 
Household Energy and Health 
Initiative has been surveying 
and introducing improved 
cookstoves to rural villages 
in India. The project is an at- 
tempt to discourage chopping 
trees for firewood and to re- 
duce black carbon emissions 
harmful to both the environ- 
ment and human health. 

In 2011, Subhrendu Pattan- 
ayak, a professor in the Nicho- 
las School of the Environment 
and the Sanford School of 
Public Policy, created an inter- 
departmental team, pooling 
researchers from the Duke 
Medical Center, the Duke 
Global Health Institute, and 
the Nicholas School. “Prob- 
lems like this, | don’t think, 
can actually be solved unless 
groups are willing to work 
together across disciplines 
and across boundaries,” says 
Jessica Lewis, the project 
coordinator and a Nicholas 
School Ph.D. student. 

In 2012, the team surveyed 
1,000 households in Uttara- 
khand and came up with two 
options: an electric stove and 


a biomass-burning 
stove. Then, in 2013, 
they offered around 
775 households the 
improved cook- 
stoves, along with 

a government-sub- 
sidized rebate if 
they actually used 
the new stove. They 
also led an educa- 
tional campaign 
about the health 
impacts of different 
types of cook- 
stoves. 

The first part of the pilot 
project was successful: About 
half the families in Uttara- 
khand adopted a new stove. 
The typical adoption rate of 
environmental health tech- 
nologies, such as bed nets, 
toilets, and other cookstoves, 
is usually between 5 and 8 
percent. 

Now that families in Uttara- 
khand are using the improved 
cookstoves, Duke will do 
more research on how these 
new stoves will affect the 
reduction of household air 
pollution. Lewis returned to 
India in January to continue 
her research and involvement 
with the initiative. “Looking 
at a blank drawing board and 
thinking [about] how we can 
design something that has the 
greatest potential for change 
is really why I’m here.” 

Philippone remembers the 
little old lady she encoun- 
tered and how the new stove 
changed her life. “She was so 
thankful to see us, and she 
cooked tea on the stove and 
talked about it,” she says. “Ev- 
ery single household we went 
to offered to make us tea on 
the stove.” 


Jessica Lewis 


—Madeline Taylor 


n America’s Pastor: Billy Graham and the Shaping of a Nation, 

Grant Wacker paints a rich portrait of the Reverend Billy Graham’s 
multifaceted career. An authority on American Evangelicalism, Wacker is the 
Gilbert T. Rowe Professor of Christian history at the divinity school. Here’s 
what Wacker says about what drew him to his subject. 


I wrote Americas Pastor for two reasons. First, I was 
increasingly finding that I had to explain to my students 
at Duke and elsewhere who Billy Graham is. Clearly, a 
figure that served as a household name throughout the long 
second half of the twentieth century is now rapidly fading 
into obscurity. Second, none of the “standard” biographies 
of Graham—and some are excellent—seemed adequately to 
capture and analyze the intersection between him and trends 
in public life. My research led me to argue that Graham's 
success grew, at least in part, from his uncanny ability to 
discern trends in the wider culture and then apply them to 
his evangelistic and moral-reform purposes. He was both a 
creation and a creator of his times. 

My four personal visits with Graham (between 2007 
and 2013, when he was in his late eighties and early 
nineties) revealed a man of extraordinary personal charisma. Except for nurses, he lived 
alone in his comfortable but unpretentious mountaintop home near Asheville, North 
Carolina. Each time my wife went with me, and each time he proved more interested 
in talking with her about her life, retirement plans, and our grandchildren than in 
talking with me about his ministry or friendships with ten U.S. presidents and countless 
world leaders. We found that he loved dogs and liked to chat with us about our beloved 
bulldog. We also found ourselves charmed by his wit, humility, and utterly down-home 
manner. In a very real sense, Graham seemed to have no idea that for six decades he had 
been Billy Graham, a “farm kid from North Carolina,” who grew up to be one of the 





most influential preachers in America and in many other parts of the world. 


Calming Your Angry Mind: How 
Mindfulness and Compassion Can Free You 
From Anger and Bring Peace to Your Life is 
Jeffrey Brantley’s map to helping people 
better handle anger, fear, and hostile 
emotions. Brantley is the founder and 
director of the Mindfulness-Based Stress 
Reduction program at Duke's Center for 
Integrative Medicine. 


The Last Beach by Orrin Pilkey and J. 
Andrew Cooper is an urgent call to save 
the world’s beaches from development, 
mining, and pollution. Pilkey is James B. 
Duke Professor Emeritus of geology at 
the Nicholas School of the Environment. 


A Path in the Mighty Waters: Shipboard 
Life & Atlantic Crossings to the New World 
by Stephen R. Berry Ph.D. ’05 chronicles 


the Atlantic crossing Europeans made to 
the New World in the eighteenth century. 


Power Forward: My Presidential 

Education by Reggie Love ’05. Mentored 
by both Coach Krzyzewski and President 
Obama, Love shares his education in how 
sports, politics, and life can define who 
you are, what you believe in, and what it 
takes to make a difference. 


Almost Famous Women by Megan 
Mayhew Bergman A.M. ’07 is a collec- 
tion of short stories based on women who 
have had tangled relationships to fame 
and greatness. Among them are Allegra 
Byron, the illegitimate daughter of Lord 
Byron; Lucia Joyce, James Joyce's daugh- 
ter; and conjoined twins Daisy and 
Violet Hilton. 


PAGETURNERS 


Recommended 
Reading 


The Sanford School’s 
David Schanzer 
recommends books that 
illuminate the theme 

of terrorism. 


Lawrence Wright’s 

The Looming Tower: 
“The best book that has 
been written about the 
origins of al Qaeda, how 
its members executed the 
9/11 attacks, and how 
the American national- 
security apparatus failed 
to stop them.” 


Peter Bergen’s 

The Longest War: 

“Charts how the U.S. 
counterterrorism strategy, 
as well as al Qaeda’s 
self-inflicted wounds, 
dramatically weakened 
the organization post- 
9/11, but also how a series 
of U.S. blunders—the 

war in Iraq, the prison 

at Guantanamo Bay, the 
use of torture against 
detainees—ratified the 

al Qaeda narrative.” 


Marc Sageman’s 
Understanding Terror 
Networks and 
Leaderless Jihad: 

“What drives individuals 
to join terrorist 
movements? In the first 
book, he rebuts the myths 
surrounding terrorists 
(they are psychotic, 

or driven by economic 
deprivation, or deeply 
religious). In the second, 
he looks at homegrown 
terrorism, and his insights 
reverberate as violence by 
such individuals continues 
to plague the West.” 
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uke wrestling coach Glen Lan- 

ham had a question for his 

newest wrestler: “Fowler, what 

do you have in that shoebox?” 

The shoebox contained all 

of Brendan Fowler’s wrestling gear. A 

former Blue Devil lacrosse star, he'd been 

using it for two weeks during summer 

training, not wanting to ruffle any of his 

new teammates’ feathers by taking any- 
body’s locker. 

“That was huge to me,” Lanham says. 
“Tt wasn’t about, “Hey Coach, when am I 
going to get a locker?’ It was about, ‘I’m 
going to come in here, I don’t want to of- 
fend anybody, I’m going to work hard.’ ” 

In an era where kids begin to specialize 
in a single sport at a young age, Fowler 
has harked back to the days of former 
multisport Duke stars Ace Parker ’38 and 
Dick Groat *53, following competition 
wherever it takes him—to the football 
field, the lacrosse field, and now, the 
wrestling mat. 

As a high-school student in Wantagh, 
New York, Fowler excelled in all three 
sports and came to Duke as a recruit- 
ed walk-on with the football team. His 
high-school lacrosse coach knew Duke 
lacrosse coach John Danowski and alert- 
ed him that his star face-off man would 
be on campus in the fall. 

“T said, ‘You're crazy, there’s no way I 
can do both of those. ’'m worried about 
trying to step on the field in football, ” 
Fowler says, of his reaction after speaking 
with Danowski. Eventually he agreed to 
join both teams; head football coach Da- 
vid Cutcliffe and Danowski “were both 
cool with me playing the other sport.” 

After sitting out the football season as 
a redshirt, Fowler got some playing time 
early in the year for Danowski’s Blue 
Devils as a freshman. As a sophomore, 
he played on special teams for Cutcliffe, 
recovering an onside kick against Florida 
State. He started to see more action on 
the lacrosse field, but a broken collarbone 
in the opening round of the NCAA tour- 
nament derailed the rest of his season and 
cost him the majority of the next year’s 
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football campaign, which ended with a 
trip to the Belk Bowl. 

Healthy by the spring of his junior 
year, Fowler stepped in to fill a void in 
the lacrosse face-off X for the Blue Dev- 
ils, replacing the departed C.J. Costabile 
"12 with historic success. By year’s end, 
Fowler had racked up 339 face-off victo- 
ries, the most in a single season in NCAA 
history. Thirteen of those wins came con- 
secutively on the sport's biggest stage, as 
the former football walk-on won twenty 
of twenty-eight face-offs to give the Blue 
Devils possession after possession, ulti- 
mately claiming the 2013 NCAA nation- 
al championship. 

“Td say it was just a good-timing day. 
You can ask any athlete, there are just 
days where you're feeling it and youre in 
the zone,” Fowler says. “It was a pretty 
good day to be in the zone for me. I was 
lucky that it landed on national champi- 
onship day.” 

What happened next was a product of 
his hard work. Danowski awarded Fowler 
a scholarship for his senior season, and 
the face-off specialist was named a team 
captain. 

By accepting the scholarship, Fowler, 
following NCAA rules, became ineligible 
for his final season with Cutcliffe and the 
football program, meaning he could only 
watch as the Blue Devils captured the 
ACC Coastal Division title and suffered 
a heartbreaking defeat in the Chick-fil-A 
Bowl. 

With one season of lacrosse remain- 
ing, Fowler again set the tone for the 
Blue Devils in the face-off X, winning 
59 percent of his face-offs and helping 
Duke reach the Final Four for the eighth 
straight season. When Notre Dame tried 
to mount a comeback in the national ti- 
tle game, Fowler won a crucial face-off 
late in the fourth quarter to preserve an 
11-9 win and graduate as a back-to-back 
national champion. 

After graduating, Fowler spent half 
a season with the Charlotte Hounds of 
Major League Lacrosse. But he still want- 
ed something to do in the offseason. He 


found his answer at the Fuqua School of 
Business, an answer that allowed him to 
pursue higher education and continue 
his athletic involvement. 

He had learned about the Master of 
Management Studies program from oth- 
er former lacrosse players. “Once I got in, 
I got some scholarship from the business 
school, which meant I couldn't play foot- 
ball again [under NCAA rules] ;.whiéh'l 
was hoping to.” 

Instead, Fowler soon found his* way 
onto the wrestling mat for a final season 
of NCAA eligibility. (The detailed éligi- 
bility rules allowed him to wrestle, even 
though they kept him off the football 
team.) 

Lanham first crossed paths with Fowl- 
er during Fowler’s sophomore year, in a 
place frequented by wrestlers and lacrosse 
players alike—the weight room —where 
the face-off man expressed interest in 
wrestling later. Initially skeptical, Lan- 
ham invited him to join the team after he 
and Fowler reconnected when Fowler re- 
turned to campus for his studies at Fuqua. 

Fowler spent time training with the 
wrestlers in the summer and has been 
working with the team all season. Slowed 
by a knee injury, he made his debut as a 
college wrestler in January, posting a win 
in his first match. 

“Football and lacrosse, you can translate 
the running and stuff over, but wrestling 
is very different,” Fowler says. “In high 
school [wrestling] you can get away with 
just being a really good athlete and hav- 
ing a little bit of technique and be really 
successful. In college everyone has really 
good technique, and everyone in Divi- 
sion I is a pretty awesome athlete.” 

The learning curve has been steep at 
times, but Lanham says Fowler is work- 
ing hard to shake off five years’ worth of 
rust. Beyond that, he’s brought veteran 
experience to a program looking to turn 
the corner. 

“He can show up and talk about ex- 
periences, highs, lows, what it means to 
be in games,” Lanham says. “A winner's 
a winner, no matter what they do.” & 
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In a rankings-crazed world, the 
university has to both embrace 
the lists and be clear about their 
limitations. 


By Robert J. Bliwise 






Where might you find yourself as the dean of 
a globally minded business school? If you're 
Fuqua’s Bill Boulding, think Dubai. Back in 
November, he was there for the World Economic Forum and 
meetings with his regional advisory board. A text message from 
his office came through—* We're no. 1”—leading him to assume 
that Bloomberg Businessweek was about to place Fuqua at the very 
top of its business-school rankings. He texted back, “Could you 
please confirm?” Fifteen minutes went by. Was this for real? “They 
were just so busy celebrating that they couldn't get back to me 
right away.” 

“People have asked me whether I was shocked,” Boulding says. 
“T think that any business-school dean, unless they're suffering 
from hubris, would be surprised.” Over the previous four years, 
Fuqua had been somewhere in the top 6; given Businessweek’s fo- 
cus on employer satisfaction with a school’s graduates, the stu- 
dents’ satisfaction with their experience, and the research activity 
of the faculty, he felt Fuqua was in a good position to move up. 

As a culture, we've become rankings-crazed, and that means 
Duke plays a delicate balancing act: It celebrates rankings even 
as it’s alert to their imperfections. And in higher education, you 
have to be alert to U.S. News & World Report, which began rank- 
ing colleges in 1983. Today Duke is number 8; its highest rank- 
ing, 3, came in 1999. It’s been up, it’s been down, and it’s been 
“bunched,” or tied, with other schools in the top tier. 

Now Duke is ranked by all kinds of self-appointed authorities 
in all kinds of contexts, from campus appearance to study-abroad 
opportunities. Fuqua’s across-the-street neighbor, the Sanford 
School of Public Policy, displays a poster in its café showing an 
apparently well-fed student and a couple of kitchen workers. The 
text brags that Duke is number 9 for “Best Colleges for Food in 
America’; a website called the Daily Meal cooked up that rank- 
ing, with metrics ranging from healthy food options to a myste- 
rious “X” factor. 
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“Every time you turn around, there's a 
new ranking,” Boulding says. Still, Busi- 
nessweek is a source that Fuqua pays atten- 
tion to, along with The Financial Times 
and U.S. News. Over ten years or so, no 
single business school showed an upward 
trajectory in all three rankings; Fuqua, he 
says, is the only school that moved up in 
two of the rankings. “When I talk to our 
alums and our students, | emphasize that 
there’s going to be volatility to some de- 
gree across these rankings. The important 
thing is to look over a long time horizon.” 

There's another important thing: recog- 
nizing that what weighs heavily in some 
rankings may not be what, fundamental- 
ly, counts. Since they've been in the busi- 
ness-school ranking business, both Zhe 
Financial Times and U.S. News have seen 


starting salaries as an important metric. 
“If you really wanted to game those rank- 
ings, what would you do? You would try 
to identify the highest-paying jobs that 
M.B.A. graduates go into, and then build 
your business school around attracting 
and placing people in those high-paying 
jobs. Now, I’m not opposed to our stu- 
dents getting high-paying jobs in really 
interesting, exciting areas. But there’s also 
nothing wrong with getting a low-paying 
job, if you're really making a difference in 
the world,” Boulding says. 

Asked if he would like to see busi- 
ness-school rankings disappear, Boulding 
pauses. “I don't think you'd want to get rid 
of rankings. Well, in some ways, it would 
make life easier. But there’s information 
in rankings. And I find it valuable to un- 


Numbers-crunching students 


Are students sensitive to col- 
lege rankings? Anecdotally, 
the answer is yes. 

Here’s how a Duke junior 
described his college-selec- 
tion process: “| sat down with 
my dad, we went down the 
list of the top 10, and | ruled 
out the ones that | knew | 
didn’t want to go to because 
of location.” A sophomore 
referred to rankings as “a 
big metric in seeing what 
colleges interested me.” For 
a freshman, a college’s score 
in the U.S. News hierarchy “is 
not the only criterion, but it’s 
a major one. My high school 
sends a lot of students every 
year to Duke, and people look 
to see when schools are going 
up and down.” And a senior 
remarked that rankings “told 
me how prestigious a school 
is. Everyone is prestige- 
CONSCIOUS.” 

To pursue that question 
beyond anecdotal insights, 
Duke Magazine recruited two 
students to survey undergrad- 
uates. Using Duke’s Facebook 
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channels, Megan Lax, a senior 
majoring in psychology, and 
Sara Pak, a sophomore ma- 
joring in computer science, 


asked: “How much did the 
U.S. News college rankings 
influence your decision to 
apply to Duke?” The results 


Student Responses to Rankings in an Informal Survey 





3 


4 5 


Little (1) to Strong (5) Influence 


are presented below. 

This wasn’t a scientific sur- 
vey, but it bolstered the idea 
that students weigh rankings 
in their college decisions. As 
for the students who ran the 
survey: Both say they were 
conscious of Duke’s position 
in U.S. News, but that was 
only a starting point in the 
process. They checked out 
how strongly entrepreneur- 
ship is worked into the Duke 
culture, for example, and how 
cumbersome it might be to 
switch majors. 

In his own smaller, informal 
survey of the freshman resi- 
dents in Giles, resident adviser 
Ben Brissette, a sophomore, 
concluded: “They were all 
aware of the rankings while 
applying to Duke. They were 
pleased that Duke was well- 
ranked.” They became more 
Duke-knowledgeable. And 
Duke’s position on the scale 
“seemed like added justifi- 
cation”—a factor, but not the 
ultimate rationale for ending 
up where they ended up. 


derstand the rankings and to see how they 
connect to our core strategy. Are we pro- 
ducing graduates who are strong in the 
eyes of their employer?” 

Its no surprise that rankings have a 
strong presence in the eyes of the con- 
sumer, according to one of Boulding’s 
colleagues, Fuqua marketing professor 
Gavan Fitzsimons. “You have a classic 
difference of philosophy between econ- 
omists and psychologists about how to 
solve problems. Economists believe we 
should provide information on all the 
options to everybody: People will apply 
the rule of maximum utility and choose 
the best option. Psychologists have shown 
over and over again that people hit infor- 
mation overload very quickly. In fact, 
well often walk away from the problem 
of too many choices.” Rankings, then, 
can provide order (if not logic) in a cul- 
ture with endless inputs. 

Think about life in a pre-information 
age. There were a couple of plumbers who 
worked your neighborhood. “Now you 
get your list of plumbers, and 200 names 
pop up. Well, how are you going to make 
a choice among 200 plumbers? ‘The easi- 
est way is to outsource our decision-mak- 
ing to some outside agency.” 

As rankings systems have proliferated, 
so have efforts to manipulate those sys- 
tems. Its not hard to find accounts of 
schools that entice applicants who have 
no chance of being accepted, so that they 
appear more selective; that accept a fair 
number of weaker students but award 
them spring-semester admission, a status 
overlooked as a measure of student qual- 
ity; that count coaches and librarians as 
instructors, thereby enhancing their fac- 
ulty-to-student ratio; and that even hire 
their own graduates in temporary jobs, 
which allows them to elevate their em- 
ployment numbers. And there’s the tale 
of the flipping dollars: One school report- 
edly sent a dollar bill to each of its alumni 
and asked them to send it back, so the 
school would register a high percentage of 
alumni support. 

In the higher-ed arena or beyond, a 
ranking score is questionable cultural 
currency, says Fitzsimons. When you visit 
a car dealership, “every salesperson and 
every service manager tells you, “You're 


going to be receiving a call, and anything 
other than a ‘5’ on all of the questions 
means that I could lose my job.’ The sys- 
tem has become completely ridiculous.” 
Adding to the ridiculous factor: Compa- 
nies like Uber and Airbnb are now rating 
their customers, just as their customers 
rate them. It’s a feedback loop likely to 
inspire grade inflation, since no one in 
search of a service provider wants to be 
tagged as a complainer. 

For Duke’s law school, the number of 
the moment, via the rankings wisdom of 
U.S. News, is 10. Its dean, David Levi, 
points out that rankings are hardly new 
in the profession: Law firms routinely get 
ranked on profits per partner, something 
that, naturally, puts pressure on associates 
to bring in money. But it’s also the case 
that rankings may have new significance 
for future lawyers. Enrollment numbers 
at law schools nationally (though not 
at Duke) have been plunging; most ob- 
servers attribute that to high tuitions and 
uncertain job prospects. The result is a 
“flight to quality”: Students flock to the 
best schools, at least according to their 
reading of the best schools. 

Reputation-oriented rankings are built 
on the opinions of established legal prac- 
titioners. There are obvious drawbacks, 
according to Levi: low response rates 
among judges, for example, and the fact 
that it’s easy to be out of touch with de- 
velopments at a school you know only 
vaguely, or knew intimately decades ago, 
when you were a student there. Other 
ways of ranking, in places like Zhe Ameri- 
can Lawyer and The Princeton Review, ask 
newly minted lawyers about the quality 
of their training, or ask about the experi- 
ence of current students. In such surveys, 
he says, Duke does “extraordinarily well.” 

Back in 1998, a faculty member at the 
Duke law school, Richard Schmalbeck, 
wrote an article in the Journal of Legal 
Education that traced the U.S. News phe- 
nomenon to a 1974 “reputational” sur- 
vey, by two sociologists, of professional 
schools. (The “reputation” component 
now accounts for 25 percent of a law 
school’s overall ranking by U.S. News.) 
He found—and continues to find—that 
the same schools occupied the top six- 
teen spots in every reputational survey. 
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And, typic ally, the place occupied by each 
school in that group varied within just a 
narrow range. 

‘Today, Schmalbeck works in a conver- 
sation just before a phone interview with 
a New York Times reporter on one aspect 
of his expertise—taxation policies around 
intercollegiate sports. In the law-journal 
article he pointed out that most of the 
schools had, over time, been led by a suc- 
cession of deans, witnessed considerable 
faculty turnover, and undergone major 
changes in buildings, libraries, curricula, 
and student populations. What explains 
the reputational stability? As he sees it, 
law schools may be less influenced by an 
infusion of resources or by new technolo- 
gy than, say, business schools. So it would 
take a lot to shake up rankings that hinge, 
to no small degree, on reputation. Think 
of the legal principle stari decisis—“stand 
by that which is decided.” 

Such stability aside, law schools have 
responded to the race for good rankings. 
Schmalbeck offers an example. A met- 
ric for U.S. News is resources spent per 
student. Traditionally public institutions 
wouldn't “tax” their divisions, their law 
schools included, for janitorial, police, 
parking, and other services provided cam- 
pus-wide. Private institutions traditional- 
ly have levied such a tax. As a result, a 
group of (public) law schools looked rel- 
atively stingy in their spending patterns. 
So they asked to be billed for the services 
they were receiving from their central ad- 
ministration—to be spending more per 
student, according to some accounting 
system. Their rankings rose accordingly. 

Schmalbeck has also found that as- 
sociates and partners at large law firms, 
those with several hundred lawyers, to a 
huge extent come out of top-ranked law 
schools—a phenomenon that speaks to 
how rankings shape recruiting practices. 

For his part, Levi says, “You could say 
in the U.S., we have ten or fifteen of the 
best law schools in the world. These are 
just amazing places; they're uniformly so 
good. They all are doing many of the same 
things, they all have terrific faculty, they 
all have terrific students, and they all have 
a superb methodology for teaching law.” 

All of which suggests the question: 
How much of a campus reality can any 


ranking system capture? Or, as Levi asks, 
what factors make one of those top law 
schools different from another? “Well, 
their size. And they have different cul- 
tures. It turns out that the culture of an 
institution is what really matters. It’s the 
internal rhythm, the spirit of the place, 
the values that it imparts. It's what makes 
us Duke—a culture that is infused with 
ideals and goals for public service, with 
entrepreneurial energy and an interest in 
trying new things, with an interdisciplin- 
ary reach. And it’s a very collegial envi- 
ronment. But all those things really are 
not measurable.” 

One quite measurable quality shared by 
Duke’s professional schools—aside from 
an array of high rankings—is the grow- 
ing presence of international students. 
More organizations outside the U.S., The 
Financial Times among them, are joining 
the rush to rank. At the same time, rank- 
ings of all kinds may have a particular res- 
onance for non-American students. 

Duke physics professor Haiyan Gao 
says Chinese students and their parents, 
as a notable example, value rankings 
highly. In large part that reflects cultural 
conditioning. China has a long history of 
relying on an examination system at the 
local, regional, and national levels. From 
the ranking he achieved, the exam-taker 
would be placed in a more or less pres- 
tigious government position. “This type 
of examination system started in 605 
and ended in 1905. So it had a history of 
1,300 years,” says Gao, the newly named 
vice chancellor for academic affairs at 
Duke Kunshan University. “In more re- 
cent times, junior and high schools pub- 
licly announce who is number 1 in each 
class each year.” Even with more attention 
to privacy concerns, “Sometimes they an- 
nounce that to the entire community.” 

Gao notes that many Chinese, and in- 
ternational students in general, do not 
have a very good understanding of U.S. 
higher education. And they probably 
cant look to a planning a college tour. 
With little feel for the character of cam- 
pus, they consider rankings a factor “that 
they pay a lot of attention to.” 

If they're prospective freshmen, one 
person paying a lot of attention to them 
is Duke’s longtime dean of undergrad- 


uate admissions, Christoph Guttentag. 
This past winter he'd be greeting visitors 
in a very cold office—it has its original, 
non-weather-resistant windows and a 
non-functioning fireplace. If the world 
were more rational, U.S. News would give 
students access to school-specific data, he 
says, in a form that would allow them to 
plug everything into, in effect, their per- 
sonalized rating system. 

That's a vision for what might be 
thought of as an educational analog to 
personalized medical care. For now Gut- 
tentag is musing over a couple of hypo- 
thetical scenarios. The first: Duke jumps 
to number | in the U.S. News ranking. 
How would that change the admissions 
profile? “Less than people think. Some 
students would consider us who hadn't 
considered us before. And some students 
who had been considering us would fig- 


similarly has skyrocketed. It also has be- 
come home to a host of research centers 
in areas ranging from nanotechnology to 
metamaterials. 

U.S. News ranks Pratt a top-20 school 
for undergraduate engineering. Pratt is 
number 2 in biomedical engineering. (For 
some forty years, Duke was almost alone 
with biomedical engineering, as other 
schools focused on traditional engineering 
disciplines. More recently, peer schools 
have been pouring resources into that area, 
changing the competitive landscape.) 

Pratt may have a higher profile, but it’s 
relatively small within the larger Duke. 
By contrast, such schools as MIT and 
Georgia Tech are driven hugely by their 
engineering divisions. Measuring the to- 
tal volume of research or the total num- 
ber of Ph.D.s will put a place like Pratt 
at an enduring disadvantage. There are 


What weighs heavily in some rankings may not be what fundamentally counts. 


ure, I'll never get in.’ ” In the end, though, 
he adds, most students would continue 
to choose a place that felt right to them. 
“When I’ve gone back and looked, there 
seems to be no correlation between our 
rankings and the size and quality of the 
applicant pool.” 

So, the second hypothetical scenario: 
Duke drops way out of the top 10. “Well, 
if we dropped to 30 and stayed there, 
that would have an effect. But it’s hard to 
imagine an applicant saying, ‘I was going 
to go to Duke, but now that they're 11 
instead of 9, I don’t think I will.’ ’ve nev- 
er heard of a student who said, ‘One of 
my colleges was inside the top 10 and one 
was just outside the top 10. And that was 
the compelling reason for my decision.’ ” 

No sector of Duke better illustrates the 
ambiguities around rankings—their lim- 
its as well as their uses—than the Pratt 
School of Engineering. Today Pratt dean 
Tom Katsouleas can look out on what 
was, just a decade or so ago, a small foot- 
print on Duke's campus; it’s now a con- 
spicuous section of the campus, aesthet- 
ically and otherwise. In the past decade, 
the size of the Pratt faculty has grown by 
20 percent, and its research productivity 


other rankings-related challenges: Pratt's 
strategy calls for the school to be equal 
in academic quality to the very best engi- 
neering schools, which may be reflected 
in rankings. But it also calls for Pratt to 
become a model for engineering educa- 
tion, and to become what Katsouleas calls 
“a driver for all of Duke.” Those aims may 
not make a mark on a ranking system. 

If you blindly chase a ranking, Katsou- 
leas says, you'll lose whatever status you 
were seeking. To build on his point, he 
reaches for a bit of history with an engi- 
neering tie-in. During the Soviet era, Rus- 
sian factories were given targets involving 
the production of nails. At one point, the 
target hinged on the number of nails, and 
many tiny useless nails were produced. At 
another point, the target hinged on the 
combined weight of nails—resulting in a 
small number of useless giant nails. 

The historical lesson? Figure out what 
you need to be doing in the deepest sense, 
not just what it takes to look good. It’s 
idealism with a dose of pragmatism. “I 
truly believe that if we pursue what we 
value and become unequivocally the 
school we want to be, the rankings will 
follow.” 
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HE NEIGHBORHOOD 
was named for a man named George 
W. Wall. In the early 1900s, Wall built 
a small shotgun house for his family in 
the wooded area north of Trinity Col- 
lege, where he worked as a janitor. Oth- 
er blue-collar, black families soon settled 
nearby, and by the 1920s, the community 
was known as Walltown. 

People born and raised in Walltown 
in the 1940s and 50s recall their neigh- 
borhood as a vibrant, tight-knit  vil- 
lage. Neighbors borrowed cups of sugar, 
shared produce from their gardens, and 
disciplined each other's misbehaving 
children. Youngsters played football and 
jump rope, shimmied up backyard fruit 
trees, and scratched hopscotch grids in 
the dirt roads. On warm nights, they had 
sleepovers on front porches. 

“Everybody looked out for each other. 
It was like one big family,” says Audrey 
Mitchell, who has lived in Walltown for 
all but three of her sixty-nine years. “We 
were considered poor people. But we 
didn’t know we were poor, because we 
had whatever we needed.” Hemmed in 
on each side by wealthier white neighbor- 
hoods, Walltowners founded their own 
elementary school, grocery store, barber- 
shop, wood yard, juke joint, and several 
churches. They also established a neigh- 
borhood council, the city’s first neighbor- 
hood community center, and their own 
symbolic mayor. 

While many engaged with the civ- 
il rights movement in Durham—par- 
ticipating in sit-ins, integrating white 
schools, and lobbying policymakers at 
City Hall—they also felt wary of outsid- 
ers. To enter Walltown, “you had to know 
somebody,” says Mitchell. “If you didn’t, 
you would get run out of there. And that’s 
literally.” 

Likewise, Walltown folk avoided pass- 
ing through nearby neighborhoods, black 
and white alike, not to mention the in- 
timidating Georgian campus next door. 
Annie Vample, born in 1944, remembers 
childhood walks from her home in Wall- 
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Growing pains: A 1913 map depicts a legacy of Walltown’s substandard dwellings. 
Pink areas denote brick houses; blue areas denote stone; yellow areas denote wood 
frame. Walltown grew around yellow area 80, top right. 


town to Bible school in Brookstown, a 
black community that was later decimat- 
ed by construction of the Durham Free- 
way. East Campus offered a convenient 
shortcut, but rather than face unwelcome 
stares on the quad, Vample preferred to 
walk along the top of the East Campus 
wall, her small leather sandals snapping 
across the uneven stones. 

Despite divisions of race and class, 
Walltown and Duke have long shared a 
permeable boundary. While some Wall- 
towners found well-paying jobs in the 
downtown tobacco factories, many others 
worked at Duke. These janitors, house- 
keepers, yardmen, and line cooks labored 


behind the scenes at a school they were 
not allowed to attend—at least until the 
university began admitting black students 
in the 1960s. Wall’s descendants would 
continue cleaning up after Duke—and 
relying on it for their livelihood—over 
the next century. 

The gradual fade of tobacco and textile 
factories left Duke (both its university 
and medical center) as the largest em- 
ployer in Durham County and one of the 
only corporate powers in the area. Duke 
had a near-monopoly on jobs: “They had 
the only horse and show in town,” recalls 
James Hill, who was born in Walltown in 
1939. Hill’s mother worked as a maid in 


Map courtesy of North Carolina Maps 





one of the women’s dormitories on East 
Campus. Every summer, the students 
would give her their used clothing, which 
she would then distribute to the young 
girls in Walltown. One Christmas, she 
fell sick and was unable to prepare for the 
holiday, so the dorm girls took up a col- 
lection and bought an electric toy train 
for her children. 

“Everybody in the neighborhood 
played with that train. It was top-of-the- 
line,” says Hill. “That was big stuff. We 
kept that train for about twenty years.” 

These gestures, while memorable, were 
not potent enough to scrub out the re- 
sentment experienced by some Wall- 
towners, who felt theirs was a servant 


To enter Walltown, "you had to know somebody, 


[If you didn’t, you would get run out of there. And that’s literally.’ 


community to Big Duke. “People who 
worked there would call it the Plantation. 
It reminded them of slaving times,” says 
Mitchell, who worked at Duke's Private 
Diagnostic Clinic for thirty-one years. 

Other employees were grateful for 
the income and even felt a sense of kin- 
ship with the university. Vample’s father 
worked as a cook at Duke and later at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Upon his retirement, he was thrilled 
when Duke gave him season football tick- 
ets. “My daddy loved it,” she recalls. “Al- 
though you were just a worker there, not 
a student, you still loved the school.” 


AS DUKE’S FOOTPRINT GREW, 
some people residing at its edges were 
pushed aside. In the 1960s, Duke pur- 
chased 153 homesteads and_ evicted 
swaths of working-class cotton-mill work- 
ers in West Durham to build apartments 
for Central Campus. In the late 1980s, 
Duke announced plans to expand the 
medical center, resulting in the eviction of 
forty-two families and prompting student 
protests, according to local newspaper ar- 
ticles. Duke made efforts to support some 
residents with relocation assistance and 
housing loans, but these attempts were 
quickly eclipsed by the next expansion 
project. 

Another community-relations fumble 


occurred in the early 1990s with the Burch 
Avenue neighborhood, which sits south of 
East Campus. As then-senior vice president 
for public affairs John Burness remembers 
it, Burch residents were exasperated by the 
nightly rumbling of Duke hospital laun- 
dry trucks through their otherwise quiet 
streets, as well as by ten Duke-owned prop- 
erties, most of them vacant. 

Burness met with the neighborhood as- 
sociation over several months and devised 
a plan to rehab and sell the properties. It 
was a mutually beneficial proposal: Duke 
would avoid becoming a slum land- 
lord and protect its public image, while 
Burch residents would rid themselves of 
eyesore properties and acquire homes for 


families. But less than a year later, Duke 
announced plans to erect a 160-foot tele- 
vision tower in the neighborhood. 

“How is it possible?” Burness respond- 
ed furiously when he learned about the 
tower, which had been approved by Duke 
telecommunications representatives un- 
beknownst to him. Twenty years after the 
fact, he’s still miffed by the lack of coor- 
dination and empathy Duke showed with 
that decision. “We werent malevolent, 
we were just incompetent,” he reflects. 
“If you read back through the [meeting] 
minutes, the question was asked, ‘How 
would this look from Duke’s campus?’ It 
didn’t occur to people to say, ‘How would 
it look from the community?’ ” 


DUKE’S MURKY TOWN-GOWN his- 
tory was waiting for Nannerl O. Keohane 
when she became president of the univer- 
sity in 1993. The eldest daughter of a so- 
cially conscious preacher, Keohane grew 
up accompanying her father on visits to 
poor communities in rural Arkansas and 
South Carolina. Years later, as a graduate 
student at Yale, she witnessed the dispar- 
ity between the sparklingly well-endowed 
university and crime- and poverty-addled 
New Haven. 

Upon taking up her new post at Duke, 
Keohane noticed “a considerable sense of 
distance and suspicion, even at some level, 


hostility” from some Durham residents to- 
ward the university. The contrast was tangi- 
ble: Duke was erecting multimillion-dollar 
academic and research facilities, while just 
a stone’s throw away, Durham was dealing 
with unemployment, floundering public 
schools, the war on drugs, and crime. In 
the shadow of East Campus, Walltown in 
particular was struggling. 

One resident remembers when her 
street was infamously dubbed Skid Row. 
“Gunshots crackled in the night. Drug 
dealers peddled their wares out of desolate, 
boarded-up homes. Squatters haunted the 
old elementary school, where all the win- 
dows had been broken out and smashed 
beer bottles glittered on the ground,” the 
Durham Herald Sun 
would later report about 
Walltown. 

Longtime local pastor 
Robert L. Daniels M.Div. 
*84 remembers a shoot- 
ing outside of Walltown’s 
Knox Street Grocery, a former mom-and- 
pop shop that had become a den for drug 
dealers, gangs, and prostitutes. “It was a 
neighborhood that had become a fearful 
place to live,” Daniels recalls. 

Residents were especially troubled by 
the patches of rundown housing that had 
cropped up in the past few years. Ab- 
sentee landlords, transient renters, and 
the exodus of new generations had left 
a shortage of invested homeowners. The 
wood-frame dwellings of George Wall’s 


era were abandoned and crumbling. 


EARLY IN HER PRESIDENCY, Keo- 
hane made the decision that East Cam- 
pus would house all first-year students. If 
Duke planned to place its youngest, most 
vulnerable population in the midst of the 
city, instead of tucked away in the forest, 
it needed to ensure safety and stability for 
students on campus as well as residents 
living nearby. Suddenly, the issues in 
Walltown seemed much closer. 

Until this point, individual campus 
groups, such as the Duke chapel, had 
tried to reach out to local communities, 
but Duke's collective impact in Durham 
was “a mile wide and an inch deep,” ac- 
cording to Burness. In Duke’s long-range 
plan, Keohane outlined her vision for 
more sincere, coordinated investment 
in Durham communities. The trustees 
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Coded messages: Above, 

a redlining map from 1937 
shows the neighborhoods 
around Duke graded on the 
basis of demographics and 
physical characteristics. 
Walltown, D1, was rated 
hazardous. Right, another 
1937 map shows the streets 
north of Duke colored-coded 
by race. Predominantly black 
Walltown was also the siteof 
a city garbage incinerator. a 
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signed off, and Burness went to work. 
His team would begin in Walltown, as 
it was close to East Campus, peopled by 
many Duke employees, and in need of 
improved housing. 

But what did Duke know about resi- 
dential housing development? In search 
of an ally with strong local ties, it turned 
to Self-Help, a local community-devel- 
opment organization focused on helping 
low-wealth families become homeowners 
and small-business owners. After many 
meetings among Self-Help, Duke rep- 
resentatives, and community members, 


a plan developed. Self-Help would buy, 
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gut, and renovate the ramshackle proper- 
ties, transforming them into spruced-up 
homes, which would ideally attract new 
homeowners and other developers. Even- 
tually, in theory, the community would 
stabilize. 

In April 1994, Duke loaned Self-Help 
$2 million. Along with city bond mon- 
ey, Duke’s loan became the primary fuel 
for Self-Help’s housing revitalization in 
Walltown. With the funds, Self-Help 
hired two staff members to research ev- 
ery house in the neighborhood, identify 
the ones in need of rehab—nearly three- 
fourths of properties—and track down 


the landlords. Once renovated, the prop- 
erties were sold at affordable prices to 
first-time, low-income homeowners, the 
majority of them black, with preference 
given to Duke employees. 

One of these first-time homeowners 
was Carolyn Smith. A Durham native, 
Smith had reared six children in rented 
apartments in Durham’s West End, where 
she says she yearned to paint the walls in 
colors of her choice. “I had always lived 
in a house, but it wasn’t my house,” she 
says. “To me that was always the Amer- 
ican dream.” 

In the late 1990s, Smith noticed the 
houses for sale in Walltown, applied for 
the loan, and was thrilled when she was 
approved. She’s been living in the light- 
brown bungalow on Berkeley Street ever 
since. In 2005, Smith retired after work- 
ing in housekeeping at Duke Medical 
Center for twenty-two years. She still 
cleans the homes of several Duke pro- 
fessors who live nearby. She didn’t know 
about Duke’s hand in her new house, but 
she commends Martin Eakes Hon. ’06, 
Self-Help’s founder, for the work of his 
nonprofit. “It was a good thing he did, 
especially for black people,” she says. 

Today, Smith is sixty-eight years old 
and has an aching knee, but she still cares 
for her house with visible pride. Every 
week she dusts the porch, hoses down 
the vinyl siding, and tends to the pink- 
and-white four o’clocks in the front yard. 
When she cuts the grass, she eagerly cuts 
part of the neighbor's lawn too. 

Smith feels comforted because when 
she dies, she will have something to leave 
to her children. Her favorite part of own- 
ing a home? “You can paint it any color 
you want.” 


HE WALLTOWN HOUSING 
revitalization would end up spanning 
more than a decade. But before it even 
began, Duke had a much deeper, intan- 
gible problem to solve. Over the years, 
trust had eroded between university and 
neighborhood like the termite-gnawed 
foundations of Walltown houses. Audrey 
Mitchell recalls the feelings of certain res- 
idents toward Duke in the early years of 
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The legacy of George Wall, Dukes first janitor 


Walltown natives keep their creation story handy 


like a lucky old coin, proof of their hard-won fortune 

and untarnished pride. “Old man Wall’s house,” they say 
knowingly, gesturing toward Onslow Street, formerly Third 
Street, and before that Wall Street, to the spot where the 
first house in these parts was built more than a century ago. 

A census entry in spindly cursive, a black-and-white 
death certificate, and a hand-drawn fire-insurance map are 
surviving clues to the life of George W. Wall. The exact 
date is not known, but it seems Wall was born into slavery 
around 1854 in the gently rolling foothills of Randolph 
County, North Carolina. He was the son of Irena and the 
slave of Solomon Wall, a farmer. 

A few years before, educator and 
Methodist minister Braxton Cra- 
ven became head of the soon-to- 
be Trinity College in Randolph. 
Wall was an emancipated teenager 
when Craven hired him as a ser- 
vant, and he soon began working 
for the college as a janitor. 

Wall may have been the sole 
employee, apart from faculty 
members, to follow Trinity Col- 
lege to Durham in 1892. What 
compelled him to journey seventy 
miles away (at that time a long 
distance) from his birthplace 
and all he knew? Perhaps it was 
his devotion to the institution, 
or a need for stable income. Maybe he was hungry for 
adventure or uncharted land—Durham could offer both, 
as it was quickly sprouting into the vibrant tobacco capital 
of the South and the nation. Whatever his reasons, as the 
college’s textbooks and bronze bell were shipped over in 
boxcars, Wall and his family moved as well. 

During his early years in Durham, Wall’s name appears 
here and there in local directories. At first he may have 
lodged on the college campus, a former fairgrounds donat- 
ed by industrialist and philanthropist Julian S. Carr. A few 
years later, Wall is listed as a “porter” residing in Trinity 
Park, the area just east of campus where faculty members 
and administrators lived. A blue-collar minority in a sea of 
lettered whites, Wall may have longed for a kindred circle 





Landmark: George Wall’s house still stands. 


of other working black men; for other women to befriend 
his young wife, Hattie; and for other children to play with 
his own. 

In 1902, Wall turned north. Just beyond the college 
grounds, a stretch of woods had been platted into residen- 
tial blocks, numbered in one direction, lettered in the oth- 
er, and posted for sale. Slightly sunken, creased by gullies, 
and vulnerable to flooding, the terrain was not prime for 
building. In any case, Wall was drawn to this untouched 
frontier, and there he bought a plot for $50. Soon after, 
he built a small wood-frame cottage: one story tall, one 
room wide, and a few rooms deep, with a brick chimney 
and a little shed-roofed stoop in 
front. Soon other black families 
settled nearby, forming a close 
working-class community. In the 
1920s, Trinity was renamed Duke 
University, and the industrious 
little hamlet two blocks north was 
coined Walltown. 

Despite his lowly status, Wall 
became good friends with college 
president John E. Crowell, who 
wrote in a letter of the janitor’s 
“fidelity and simple devotion to 
duties that were not always the 
pleasantest and easiest.” One of 
Wall’s sons appears to be named 
Braxton, likely in honor of the 
man who employed him for de- 
cades. Another son, George-Frank, also worked at Duke as 
a custodian and bequeathed the university a generous gift 
of $100 upon his death. 

After fifty years of continuous service to Trinity and 
Duke, Wall died in the winter of 1930. He left behind a 
second wife, Lillie Wall, and several generations of children 
and grandchildren (several of his great-grandchildren still 
reside in Walltown today). 

One can still leave East Campus, walk north for three 
blocks, and spot Wall’s little wood-frame cottage on On- 
slow Street. Cobwebs lace the porch, broken bottles litter 
the yard, the rooms are cloaked in dust. The house is emp- 
ty, weathered, and almost hidden, but it is still there. 

—Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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the partnership. “We were skeptical about 
Duke being the help, because we knew 
Duke would want to take over,” she says. 
“They have that takeover mentality. Duke 
thinks, ‘It’s going to be run the way we 
want it run.’... No, it’s going to be run 
the way we want it run. This is ovr com- 
munity.” 

Duke was not the only local force ca- 
pable of “taking over” in the eyes of Wall- 


towners. For years, Mitchell and others 
in Walltown had waged slow battles with 
the City of Durham for smoother side- 
walks, working streetlights, and_recre- 
ational spaces. Then came the threatened 
expansion of Northgate Mall, whose 
owner reportedly announced that within 
ten years, Walltown would cease to exist. 

With Northgate to the north, Duke to 


the south, and whiter, richer neighbor- 
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Pre-revitalization: A boarded-up house. 


Walltown 


paved the way to 
official partnership 


Two years after launching the housing 
revitalization in Walltown in 1994, Duke 
created the Duke-Durham Neighborhood 
Partnership to improve the quality of life in 

twelve neighborhoods close to campus. The 
DDNP has since started health initiatives, 
built community centers and playgrounds, 
and dispatched tutors and mentors to 
Durham public schools. According to Self 
Help, Duke’s loans have helped transform 
about 325 properties to date. 


UPDATE: Duke recently extended its $8 
million loan to Self-Help through 2021. 








Post-revitalization: A renovated home. 





hoods on either side, Walltown 
was surrounded. Even today, 
residents express suspicion that 
Duke might one day bulldoze 
their neighborhood to clear 
space for academic facilities or 
student housing. “Duke is such 
a powerful institution. If they 
want to come in here and buy up 
this community, they have the 
potential to do that,” says Pastor 
Daniels. “But if we don’t have 
any dialogue and discussions 
working with them, talking with 
them at the table, then, over the 
long haul, they will just be like 
any other university. They will 
get the property.” (The situa- 
tion wasnt helped by Duke's 
purchase of Trinity Heights, 
the six-block-long strip reserved 
for university faculty and staff. 
Some Walltowners still view 
the district as an elite and tell- 
ing “buffer zone” between their 
neighborhood and the campus.) 

Early in the process, before any 
construction began, Burness’ of- 
fice sent a graduate student to talk 
with Walltown residents about 
the issues they were dealing with. 
She was promptly turned away. 
Apparently, Duke needed a differ- 
ent approach. “We really needed 
to cease presenting ourselves as 
this sort of paternalistic neighbor 
who brought groups in occasion- 
ally and knew what was best,” Ke- 
ohane recalls, “but instead go and 
ask them, “What do you need that 
we might be able to help with? 
We want to sit down with you in 
your community centers, in your 
homes, in your churches, and 
listen to what you say instead of 
somehow thinking that we have 
all the answers.’ ” 

Next, Burness enlisted city 
and county representatives Bill 
Bell (now in his seventh term 


as Durham mayor) and Sandy Ogburn to 
survey several local neighborhoods about 
their needs. Burness credits these two 
well-respected ambassadors as key to estab- 
lishing lasting trust with Walltown. “Duke 
cant go do this stuff without assessing 
need,” he says. “There needs to be some- 
body who really knows the neighborhood 
saying, ‘We need this in our community.’ 
And if Duke is just doing it without ask- 
ing what's needed, then it’s a failure, a total 
failure.” 

Bell and Ogburn emerged from the 
surveys with a list of issues, including af- 
fordable housing, health care, education, 
youth programs, and crime prevention. 
As housing renovations got under way, 
Duke and Self-Help joined with Daniels 
and four other pastors to establish a neigh- 
borhood clinic and a children’s theater. 
The trio also collaborated to transfigure 
the drug- and gang-infested Knox Gro- 
cery into a headquarters for the five-pastor 
ministry; it will soon be used by a jobs and 
life skills training nonprofit. Duke contin- 
ues to have a presence through a number 
of divinity-school alumni, who run three 
hospitality houses in Walltown and pro- 


mote social justice in the Triangle. 


HE WALLTOWN HOUSING 
revitalization marked Duke’s first strate- 
gic attempt to connect with a community 
of regular, working-class people. When 
the project began, Walltown was plagued 
by gang activity, gunfire, and blighted 
properties. 

These days, Walltown is quiet and rela- 
tively peaceful. Kids play ball in the street 
at night; graduate students rent houses 
there. Carolyn Smith’s porch, once the 
site of a gunpoint robbery, is now a ha- 
ven where she sips coffee most mornings, 
watching the traffic pass. Audrey Mitch- 
ell, along with many other longtime black 
residents, has stayed in Walltown. Annie 
Vample coordinates the annual Walltown 
reunion, which draws former neighbors 
from as far as Atlanta and Philadelphia. 
James Hill now lives in another neighbor- 
hood, but he visits Walltown every day. 

The houses Self-Help renovated—about 
eighty properties over thirteen years—are 
neat and white-trimmed. “The landscape 
of the housing is so much better,” affirms 


Photos courtesy Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partnership 


Duke's footprint in Durham 


: : Along with its neighborhood partnerships, Duke has 
driven a renaissance in Durham in the areas of arts, 

: : technology, health, and science. Notable partner- 

: : ships include: 


Full Frame Film Festival: 

Sponsored by Duke’s Center for Documentary 
Studies, this internationally acclaimed festival 
draws attendees from around the world. 


American Tobacco Historic District. 
Preserved to honor the legacy of Washington 
Duke's American Tobacco Company, the 
district includes Duke financial services, 

real estate, and divinity-school offices. 


Durham Innovation District. 
New office and lab space in the old Liggett & 


Farmers 


em: : = =Myers cigarette factory will support science, 
ja: technology, and mathematics programs of 

Durham Tech, Duke’s Talent Identification 
Program, and the city’s Office of Economic 





Daniels. “People feel good about being 
able to purchase a home here.” Other 
Walltown residents agree that the new 
houses brightened and beautified the 
neighborhood. “Duke has done a tremen- 
dous service for the Walltown community 
by investing resources there—a win-win 
initiative,’ commented one pastor. 
Despite many gains, some residents 
worry about the loss of affordable hous- 
ing as the neighborhood becomes nicer. 
A smattering of shabby and vacant build- 
ings persist; there is still an occasional rob- 
bery; and residents are concerned about 
education, employment, and health care, 
according to a recent survey conducted 


by a local nonprofit. White and Latino 


and Workforce Development. 


West Village: 

Duke students and Durham residents live 
in this historic tobacco warehouse-turned- 
apartment community. 


Duke Medicine: 
Duke has several outpatient clinics in Durham, 
as well as a physician-assistant program. 


Photo credits: Full Frame Documentary Film Festival, Caroline Culler; American Tobacco, 
Durham Convention & Visitors Bureau; West Village, Joe Wolf; Out Patient Clinic, Duke Medicine 


families have moved in, creating a more 
diverse, if somewhat fractured, communi- 
ty makeup. 

From Walltown, Duke learned the im- 
portance of learning a community’s histo- 
ry, listening as residents identify their own 
self-determined goals, acknowledging 
power differentials, and striving for gen- 
uine, long-term collaboration, not para- 
chute-in paternalism. Duke also learned 
that it cannot simply replicate and scale 
the Walltown model in other areas. “You 
have to recognize that there are these his- 
tories, and that each neighborhood has its 
own culture,” says Burness. “What might 
work in one neighborhood isn’t necessari- 
ly going to work in another.” 


According to Burness, Duke did what 
it set out to do. “The neighbors identified 
wanting to have more affordable housing; 
they have more affordable housing. The 
neighbors wanted better schools for their 
kids; they got better schools for their kids. 
The neighbors wanted a safer communi- 
ty; it isa safer community. For me, the 
biggest piece is when I drive down those 
streets and I see little kids playing in the 
front yard; that means we did it right.” 

Still, some age-old attitudes are not 
as easily reshaped as eaves and moldings. 
“The reason that Duke is doing what it’s 
doing, they feel guilty,” theorizes Hill. “We 
don’t think they're doing it out of the kind- 
ness of their heart. It’s they look back and 
they say, “We shouldn't have treated them 
this way...so let’s throw a couple of dollars 
at them, and maybe we can pacify them.’ ” 

Hill admits that such suspicions might 
be more common among older genera- 
tions. “My children, they don't have the 
same feeling that I have toward Duke,” 
he says. “They think Duke is peaches and 
cream.” 

Duke has “made a lot of progress, and 
they have reached out,” he adds. “But 
the scars are deep. Some will never heal. 
What it would take is time, and time, 
well, for this generation to die out, be- 
cause you cant really just erase something 
that was done.... Its okay to forgive, but 
when you start forgetting, then youre al- 
lowing the situation to go back to the way 
it was, see, so youd be doing yourself a 
great disservice.” 

The voices of Duke, Walltown, and 
those in between tell a fraught yet shared 
story of integration, changing identity, 
mistrust, negotiation, and loyalty. Just 
as some Walltown residents continue to 
question the sincerity of Duke’s commu- 
nity-service projects, some Duke students 
are still scared to stray too far past the 
East Campus wall. While Duke alumni 
claim to be “Forever Duke,” Walltowners 
also are drawn perpetually back to their 
home place. 

“Anybody that talks about Walltown 
and grew up in Walltown, you would 
hear the pride in their voices and would 
see it on their faces,” says Mitchell. “It’s 
the people that grew up here and who we 
call Walltownans that have always been 
connected. And we still feel connected; 
whether we move away or what, we are 
still connected. It’s not about geography 
anymore. I dont care where you are, 
youre a Walltown.” 
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Code 


Dependent 


In middle school, 
Brittany Wenger 
became fascinated 
by artificial 
intelligence. 


Using textbooks and 
online tutorials, she 
taught herself to code 
a program that could 
play soccer. On a gray 
screen, x's and y’s sym- 
bolizing players scrab- 
bled for an “o” repre- 
senting the ball. After 
dozens of games, one 
of the teams started to 
win. The program was 
learning. 

Wenger had created 
an artificial neural 
network, an algorithm 
that mimics the hu- 
man brain and can 
process vast amounts 
of information. Her 
soccer program was 
just the beginning. A 
few years later, Wenger 
created a computer- 


Brittany Wenger 


ized “brain” that can 
detect breast cancer. 

Detecting cancer 
early is vital, but it can 
be tricky: Sometimes 
healthy cells masquerade 
as noncancerous cells, 
and vice versa. Wenger's 
app, Cloud4Cancer, can 
diagnose breast cancer 
with more than 99 per- 
cent accuracy. Doctors 
can enter information 
about nine attributes of 
suspect cells in a breast 
mass and, with one click, 
learn whether the mass 
is malignant or benign. 
The app is being beta 
tested in hospitals in the 
U.S. and abroad; it can 
test for leukemia as well 
as breast cancer. 

Wenger won the Goo- 
gle Science Fair com- 
petition for her app in 
2012, thrusting her into 
the national spotlight. 
She's given several TEDx 
talks; met her idol, In- 
ternet pioneer Vint Cerf; 
presented her ideas at 
CERN in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; and was named 
to Time magazine's “30 
Under 30.” This past 
Christmas, she used code 
to illuminate the White 
House Christmas tree. 

As the Google Student 
Ambassador for Duke, 
Wenger acts as a liaison 
between Google and 
Duke’s campus culture. 
The sophomore wants 
to keep fusing computer 
science with medicine 
and eventually pursue a 


joint M.D.-Ph.D. 





Josh Miller 








What do code 

and corn 
crops have in 
common? 





More than youd think, at least 
for junior Josh Miller, who de- 
vised a software system to help 
farmers increase their yields. 

Miller runs processing algo- 
rithms on satellite images of 
local farms to find out infor- 
mation, such as the chlorophyll 
content of plants in a field. He 
then translates the data into in- 
sight farmers can use—for exam- 
ple, they should apply less water 
here or more fertilizer there. 
The data also can help farmers 
pinpoint pests, fungus, or dis- 
ease. By helping them find these 
issues on their farm, the data are 
saving farmers money, he says. 

To formalize his idea into a 
business, Miller recruited four 
other computer-science majors 
and formed Farmshots, a compa- 
ny that offers tailored solutions 
for farmers and agronomic 
consultants. His partners are Yu 
Zhou Lee, Sai Cheemalapati, 
Ouwen Huang, and Stanley 
Yuan. Farmshots is being tested 
by farmers in North Carolina. 
Miller hopes to expand to other 
states in the future. 

Though Miller describes 
himself as “just a tech guy from 
Miami” with no education in 
agriculture, he worries about an 
impending crisis of food scarcity. 
“By 2050, the food production 
in the entire world is going to 
have to increase by 70 percent,” 
he says. “We're sort of reaching 
this plateau of how much corn 
and soybeans we can grow on 
an acre. [he only way to keep 
pushing that limit of yield per 
acre is through application of 
technology.” 
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A few years ago, 
Ivonna Dumanyan 
bought a pair of 
new running shoes 
and realized she 
had a pronation 


Pronation is the natural 
inward roll of the foot 
while running or walk- 
ing, and too little or 
too much of it puts an 
athlete at risk for injury. 
As a varsity rower, Du- 
manyan had top-level 
coaches and fitness spe- 
cialists who could help 
her, but she knew that 
many athletes didn't. 

Last summer, she 
designed SmartStrides, 

a small device that at- 
taches to the heel and 
monitors pronation. 
Dumanyan learned and 
wrote the code herself, 
both for the device hard- 
ware and data-process- 
ing software. She also 
printed a plastic model 
of her own foot using 

a 3D printer in Duke's 
new Innovation Co-Lab, 
which offers grants and 
tools to student devel- 
opers. Using the foot 
model, she can simulate 
pronation and study the 
“signature” of her steps, 
which looks similar to 
activity on a heart mon- 
itor. [he device can tell 
a runner whether he or 
she is pronating, and if 
so, how much. 

“Sixty percent of 
people pronate without 
knowing it,’ says Du- 
manyan, a junior. «It’s 
important to be aware of 
your body and of your 
form so you can find the 
least dangerous and most 
comfortable form.” 

At the moment, Du- 
manyan’s sensor is about 
the size of a quarter. 
She’s trying to make it 
smaller and wireless, and 
develop a sweat-proof 
casing. When it’s ready, 
she plans to have Duke 


athletes test it. 
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Early intervention: 

At the Duke Child and 
Family Study Center, 
Dawson turns play into 
therapy with two-year- 
old Luke Deis. 





A Spectrum of Possibilities i 


Researcher Geri Dawson is chasing the next breakthroughs. 


By Catherine Clabby | Photography by Jared Lazarus and Donn Young 


hen Geraldine Dawson stepped into a 
waiting area in her laboratory to greet Jo- 
seph Zdrilich and Claire Lim, researcher 
and parents did not know one another. 
But already they were allies in a quest at 
Duke to discover new autism treatments. 

Andy, the couple’s energetic five-year-old, was di- 
agnosed with autism the year before. Sometimes he 
tuned into toys more than people. Not all his words 
were intelligible. Children who met Andy on the play- 
ground did not always stick around to play. “It’s heart- 
breaking to watch,” says Zdrilich. 

So the parents volunteered their son for an experi- 
mental study exploring whether umbilical-cord blood 
can help heal the brains of people with autism. The 
study is one of several linked to Duke’s new Center for 
Autism and Brain Development, which Dawson di- 
rects. No one knows if the unique mix of cells in cord 
blood can treat autism. But Lim and Zdrilich were in- 
trigued by preliminary research at Duke, a worldwide 
innovator in cord-blood medical therapies, suggesting 
that the cells might help. For them, a long-shot inqui- 
ry with a potentially huge payoff was worth the time 
and effort. “We want to do everything we can to help 
him,” Andy’s father says. 

That same logic appeals to Dawson, who is partici- 
pating in and championing a wide range of autism re- 
search at Duke, including projects with 
uncertain outcomes. “There is a point 
where you feel it’s worth taking risks. If 
you are too safe in what you study, the 
chances of really having a breakthrough 
fall,” Dawson says. 

If anyone understands what it takes 


Jared Lazarus 


to land a breakthrough in the field of autism, Geri 
Dawson does. Over more than thirty years, she has 
made several high-profile discoveries, many of them 
at the University of Washington. As the science of- 
ficer of the national autism-advocacy group Autism 
Speaks, she helped funnel tens of millions of dollars 
to research projects intended to accelerate the transla- 
tion of scientific insights about autism into treatment 
useful to people living with the disorder. 

“Geri’s impact has been both deep and wide,” says 
‘Thomas Insel, the director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, who sits with Dawson on a com- 
mittee that advises the federal government on where 
to invest autism research dollars. “Deep in the sense 
that she has done so much to focus the research com- 
munity on what is most important to families. And 
wide in the sense that she has brought researchers and 
clinicians together.” 

At Duke, where Dawson arrived in 2013, the new 
center is a response to a public-health enigma. Autism 
rates in the U.S. have rocketed in recent years. One 
in sixty-eight children are diagnosed with the lifelong 
disorder, a 125 percent increase since 2002, a federal 
survey estimates. Improved diagnosis explains a share 
of the increase, but not all. At the same time, scien- 
tists at Duke and elsewhere understand the biological 
basis of autism better than ever, progress that could 
point the way to new treatments. 

“In five years or less, we'll be one of the top au- 
tism centers, under Geri’s leadership,” predicts Helen 
Egger, a child psychiatrist who leads Duke’s division 
of child and adolescent psychiatry and who helped es- 
tablish the autism center. “She has a very clear vision 
and is extremely effective in making things happen.” 
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“Tve always 
heen inherently 
interested in 
human behavior. 
I've always 
wanted to 
understand 
what makes 





us all the same 
on one level 


and then 
what explains 
all our variation.” 


f you ever want to immerse 

yourself in a highly challeng- 

ing arena, consider autism re- 

search. To start with, autism is 

not one thing. It’s a range of 

disorders (with mul- 
tiple causes) that are aptly 
described as a spectrum. 
Children and adults with 
the diagnosis can look 
vastly different from one 
another. Nearly half have 
average or higher intelli- 
gence. Some are brilliant, 
with prodigious memories 
and rare talents. Others are 
cognitively impaired, some 
seriously. But appearances 
can deceive in placing a 
person on the spectrum. 
Computer-generated voic- 
es allow some nonverbal 
people with autism to type 
and then share highly articulate thoughts, increasingly 
in college classrooms. 

Despite that diversity, people on the autism spec- 
trum share three traits. They have trouble communi- 
cating, which can include speaking or understanding 
language. They struggle with reading and responding 
to social cues—even other people’s facial expressions, 
which most people translate with lightning speed. 
And they tend to engage in repetitive behaviors, such 
as talking incessantly about a narrow interest or re- 
peating gestures that to many may appear odd. 

Dawson first encountered autism while growing up 
in southeastern Washington, the bright daughter of 
a nurse mother and scientist father who researched 
nonmilitary energy uses for plutonium at the Han- 





ford Nuclear Reservation, a one-time 
Manhattan Project facility. While in 
junior high school in the 1960s, Daw- 
son babysat her neighbor's six-year-old 
twins, boys who could only point and 
make other simple gestures 
to express themselves. Ob- 
jects, including _ billiard 
balls, engaged them more 
than people. Disruptions 
of daily routines, includ- 
ing the precise spots where 
their cutlery should be 
placed on the lunch ta- 
ble, prompted meltdowns. 
‘There was no evidence ei- 
ther would ever be able to 
look after himself. 

Dawson was fascinated 
because the behavior of all 
people interested her, even 
as a kid. “In the same way 
some people are drawn to 
art or are drawn to the forest to study plants, I’ve al- 
ways been inherently interested in human behavior. 
I’ve always wanted to understand what makes us all 
the same on one level and then what explains all our 
variation.” 

While a graduate student studying developmental 
and clinical psychology in the late 1970s at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Dawson had as her first clinical pa- 
tient a boy much like those twins. He spoke just a few 
words and gave people little notice. Faculty members 
in her department flew in an expert from the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, a longtime site of 
innovation for autism treatment, to learn about thera- 
py under development there. “We didn't have anything 
we could offer this family,” Dawson says. 





Active participant: Left and above, Dawson engages with Andy Zdrilich, who is enrolled in a study exploring 

whether umbilical-cord blood can improve the brains of those with autism, as his mother, Claire Lim, watches; 
below, Lim and her husband, Joseph Zadrilich, listen as Dawson explains that cord blood’s effects are uncertain 
and only research will clarify its promise. 


Dawson and her professors weren't operating en- 
tirely in the dark. By the time she reached graduate 
school, child-development experts had abandoned the 
harsh theory that cold-hearted parents, particularly 
unemotional mothers, caused autism. They recog- 
nized that the trouble somehow started in the brain, 
likely in regions vital to communicating and other 
social behaviors. But no one knew what brain anat- 
omy was involved, let alone how to try to change it. 
Dawson’s emotional reaction was sadness for her first 
patient and his family. But intellectually, the research 
scientist's daughter was intrigued. 

“T wondered what could be different in the brain that 
could make it that some children form social relation- 
ships with parents and other people and others do not,” 
Dawson says. “I thought if we could answer that, we 
would not only diagnose and treat autism better, we'd 
find something really important about human nature.” 


hile a clinician-scientist and eventually 

as an autism center director, Dawson 

chased answers to those questions, work- 

ing with children and their parents and 

with other researchers in Seattle from 

1985 to 2008. That’s where she first 

displayed a knack for selecting research questions 

that, if cracked, had wide, practical potential. “Geri 

has always seen the whole chess board very well. She 

has always had a great passion for research,” says Rob 

Ring, the chief science officer for the advocacy group 

Autism Speaks, the job Dawson held from 2008 until 

an expanding interdisciplinary research program at- 
tracted her to Duke. 

In the 1990s, autism wasn't diagnosed until a child 

was around age four. That was because screenings fo- 

cused on deficits in language and other behaviors that 


Photos by Donn Young 


appeared in unimpaired children after age three. But 
Dawson became convinced that autism could be de- 
tected earlier. She had noticed that when she walked 
into treatment rooms to work with preschool-age 
patients diagnosed with autism, the children did not 
look up to see who was entering, something unim- 
paired children did as infants. Dawson suspected in- 
fants with autism didn’t look up either. 

The hunch was important because early diagnosis 
steers children more quickly to behavioral therapy 
that by that time was known to improve the speech 
and behavior of many children diagnosed with au- 
tism. To test her hypothesis, Dawson and graduate 
student Julie Osterling mined the most un-data-like 
sources: family videos of first birthday parties. Such 
highly ritualized events, it turns out, efficiently cap- 
ture variation in behavior among children encounter- 
ing the same unexpected thing, or social stimuli, in 
scientist-speak. “How often do you present a flaming 
object to a baby?” Dawson asks, to explain the singu- 
lar opportunity. 

When a father or mother places a cake with a lit 
candle before a child without autism, the child looks 
around at family members to make sure all is okay. If 
a grandmother calls the baby to look her way so she 
can take a photo, the infant turns her head. Birthday 
boys and girls later diagnosed with autism frequent- 
ly do neither. They may cover their ears or stare into 
space, behavior looked for in screening protocols that 
achieve earlier diagnosis today. 

Also in the 1990s, Dawson’s lab devised ways, still 
used today, to measure electrical activity to eavesdrop 
on the brains of very young children to hunt for signs 
of autism before they can speak. Her research team 
was the first to observe that the brains of children with 
autism respond in normal ways to a photograph of a 
familiar toy but respond with lower than normal in- 
tensity when shown a photograph of a familiar face, 
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Model child: Dawson coaches Luke Deis’ mother, Jamie, 
on Early Start Denver Model therapy, which Dawson 
helped create. 
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even if that face is the child’s mother. That suggested 
that brain regions that normally motivated children, 
including babies, to pay attention to and recognize 
social stimuli, including human faces, do not develop 
normally in these children. 

These insights helped Dawson and others devel- 
op a description of autism that filled in many of the 
blanks she encountered in gradu- 
ate school. Study after study has 
shown that what is now known as 
social-brain circuitry is less well de- 
veloped among people on the spec- 
trum. That circuitry is important to 
communication and other exchang- 
es among our highly social species. 
Its the social brain that motivates 
very young children to interact with 
family members, communicate with 
others, and perceive the feelings of 
people around them, the very thing 
that kids with autism are less likely 


it's worth 


Those drives are more important 
than you might think. Every social 
interaction is a learning opportunity 
for a young child. They help them 
master massively important things 
such as how to decipher and speak 
language and how to read facial ex- 
pressions and other body language. ‘The gains are even 
bigger than that. This learning stimulates literal brain 
development, physical changes in the human brain 
needed to support social exchanges. This mix of neu- 
ral software and hardware helps a child secure a seat 
in mainstream kindergarten and, one day, hold a job. 

This news was not all bad for children diagnosed 
with autism, who are less likely to seek out social in- 
teractions. Sometimes, Dawson and a prime collab- 
orator later learned, you can give children what they 
missed early on. 


“There is a point 
where you feel 


taking risks. 

If you are too safe 
in what you study, 
to do. the chances of 
really having a 
breakthrough fall.” 


efore greeting Luke Deis and his mother, 
Jamie, in a clinic waiting room at Duke last 
October, Dawson made sure the light switch 
in her therapy room down the hall was coy- 
ered with plastic. Luke, just two years old, 
is intrigued by light and loves to turn light 
switches on and off again and again, his mother had 
warned her. Dawson wanted his attention on her. 

As soon as Luke was in her room, Dawson invited 
the two-year-old in black sneakers and jeans to play. 
“Tap, tap, tap,” she said, while striking a sheet of paper 
with a thick purple felt-tip marker, and then turned 
to Luke. “It’s your turn,” she said, looking him in the 
eye and smiling. “Yay, yay, yay!,” she said when he did 
the same thing. With the ease of a woman who gets 
up early enough every workday morning to either lift 
weights or work out on a StairMaster, Dawson sat in a 
tiny kid’s chair, slid around on the floor, moved about 
on her knees—whatever was needed to keep Luke's 
eyes level with hers. 

When Luke noticed a white plastic plate where a 
light switch might be near the door, he moved in its 
direction, but Dawson put her hand on his shoulder 
and guided him away. For a time, she followed him 
around the room, carrying a copy of a wooden stick 
and hand drum he had picked up. Whatever he did 
with it, she did the same, until a boy 
not always eager to make eye contact 
peeked at her over his shoulder to see 
if she was still following him. 

“I suggest that you do this, too,” 
Dawson said to Luke’s mother, who 
studied every move Dawson made 
with her son. “Purchase five or six 
sets of identical toys and do some- 
thing together with them for ten 
minutes every day. What I predict is 
that he'll start watching you to see if 
you do what he does. See if he im- 
itates you. It’s the social imitation 
that we want him to learn.” 

What looked like play was a 
therapy called Early Start Denver 
Model, which Dawson created with 
Sally Rogers, now of the University 
of California at Davis. It uses activ- 
ities children love to motivate them 
to interact with other people. The 
treatment, if delivered intensively, has been shown to 
improve the language, behavior, and even IQ scores 
of some children, reducing the need for therapy lat- 
er in life. Most startling, evidence published in 2012 
showed that the sessions change children’s brains. 
After intensive treatment, the children’s brains were 
stimulated more by human faces than by toys. 

That finding has won Dawson and Rogers tributes, 
from colleagues, the federal Interagency Autism Coor- 
dinating Committee, even 7ime magazine, which se- 
lected the finding as one of the top 10 medical break- 
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Technical tools: Dawson watches video of Andy Zdrilich with Mark Murias, who directs a neurophysiology lab 
at Duke that tracks differences in the brains of children and adults with autism and other disorders. 


throughs of 2012. A book they coauthored on therapy 
has been published in thirteen languages. Dawson and 
colleagues have trained people in the techniques as far 
away as India and China, and she is helping a young 
Duke faculty member adapt it to the needs of poor 
families in South Africa. But Dawson is well aware of 
the barriers to and limitations of behavioral therapy. 
Intensive treatment from a trained therapist is ex- 
pensive, $35,000 to $50,000 annually when deliv- 
ered by a professional. Despite lobbying by Dawson 
and others, not all states require insurers to cover the 
early-intervention therapy for autism (though thir- 
ty-eight states, with North Carolina not yet among 
them, now do). Also, despite the rise of the Denver 
model and other behavior therapies, a good number 
of people with autism remain significantly disabled. 
“We used to say 50 percent of individuals with autism 
never learn to speak. Now it’s like more than 25 to 30 


percent, Dawson says. “But keep in mind that up to 
30 percent of individuals with autism still don’t speak. 
Our work is not done.” 

Dawson left the University of Washington in 2008 
to become the first science officer for Autism Speaks 
out of a desire to funnel grants to support promis- 
ing research in laboratories all over the country and 
to campaign for more support for families contending 
with autism. The latter mission resulted in her testify- 
ing before a U.S. Senate committee and speaking at 
the United Nations. When she accepted the job, Daw- 
son declined a move from Seattle to New York, where 
the nonprofit is based. Instead she, her engineer/art- 
ist husband, and her youngest child, a daughter who 
is now an undergraduate at Duke, moved to North 
Carolina. (Her son, now a vice president at the on- 
line real-estate database Zillow, remained in Seattle.) 
Dawson has deep roots here. Her father grew up on 
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he Duke Center for Autism and Brain Development, which officially 

opens this spring, is not the start of autism care at Duke. Medical 

center clinicians have experience diagnosing and treating people 

with autism. Campus scientists already explore topics beyond 
umbilical-cord blood and genetics, including the potential of electrical brain 
stimulation or music therapy to improve spoken language. 

The new center will better integrate and expand all of the above, 
in addition to training more autism experts. As the number of people 
diagnosed with autism rises worldwide, many U.S. universities have made 
moves to expand autism-related services for people along the spectrum, 
including Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, and Emory. All will 
compete for the same federal, 
pharmaceutical industry, and 
philanthropic funding. Geri 
Dawson, who joined the Duke 
faculty in 2013 to lead the center, 
says Duke is in an excellent 
position to succeed in that 
climate. “Duke has made a strong 
commitment to interdisciplinary 
research in a way that goes 
beyond most universities. 
Interdisciplinary collaboration is 
essential for tackling autism.” 

Coordination between 
clinical care and science will be 
strengthened. Patients will be 
invited to contribute genetic 
information, behavioral profiles, 
brain scans, and other data to 
a patient registry, for instance. 
Medical researchers increasingly 
depend on such databases to 
better detect variation and patterns in human illness and disability. Patients 
also will be invited to join research studies as they develop. 

The center’s clinical research laboratories should open in April at Pavilion 
East at Lakeview, a retail and office development a few minutes west of 
Duke Hospital. An autism clinic is expected to open in the same building 
by July. In addition to treating autism-specific symptoms, the clinic will link 
patients to Duke specialists in gastrointestinal ailments, sleep difficulties, 
anxiety, and other serious health issues people with autism contend with. 
Medical residents, psychology interns, and graduate students will start 
rotations through it all this summer. 

If all goes as planned, Dawson predicts that advances will result. “We are 
well-positioned to take the field in entirely new directions, to develop novel 
treatments that could impact the lives of people with autism.” 

—Catherine Clabby 
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Advocacy: Senator Kirsten Gillibrand 
(D-N.Y.) confers with Dawson the day she 
testified on Capitol Hill in 2012 opposing 

a Department of Defense position that 
behavioral therapy was not medically 
necessary to treat autism. Legislation 

pushed by Gillibrand expanded access to 
treatment for military families. 


a very modest farm in coastal Pamlico County before 
attending North Carolina State University. She set up 
her base of operation at the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill, where she had been an assistant 
professor between finishing graduate school and join- 
ing the faculty in Seattle. 

While based at Chapel Hill, Dawson started con- 


sulting with Joanne Kurtzberg, 
the pioneering cord-blood re- 
searcher at Duke. Kurtzberg’s 
laboratory has developed suc- 
cessful cord-blood treatments 
for cancers, blood disorders, 
immune deficiencies, and 
more. Her research shows that 
cord-blood cells can cross the 
blood-brain barrier. They can 
reduce inflammation, a dis- 
ruptive state observed in the 
brains of people with autism. 
In mouse studies, stem cells 
within the blood specifically 
stimulate repairs to myelin lay- 
ers on neurons, which increase 
the speed at which impulses 
move the length of brain cells, 
something that might improve 
impaired connectivity in the 
brain of a person with autism. 
Dawson's expertise is “really in- 
forming” both the new cord- 
blood trial and the evaluations 
that will follow, Kurtzberg says. 

Now that she’s based at 
Duke, Dawson is collaborat- 
ing on several more autism re- 
search projects. She and Egger, 
the division of child and ado- 
lescent psychiatry leader, are 
working with electrical and 
computer engineer Guiller- 
mo Sapiro in the Pratt School 
and others to automate early 
autism screening. It’s needed. 
The American Academy of 
Pediatrics recommends that 
all toddlers be screened for au- 
tism. But the checklist used in 
the screenings identifies many 
false positives, a move that puts 
parents through unnecessary 
worry and that only lengthens 
a waiting list for the next-step 
diagnostic assessments. 

Most pediatricians don't 
have the training or time to 
accurately screen very young 
children for signs of autism. 
So the Duke team has created 
what looks like a video play- 
er on a tablet-sized computer. 


The screen displays footage of plush stuffed animals 
and people on the screen. But what the children can- 
not see is that the device also records and characterizes 
how they respond to what gets displayed, noting the 
presence or lack of gestures or eye contact typical of 
the traits Dawson observed in those first-birthday vid- 
eos back in Seattle. 


‘The list of Dawson's collaborations goes on. She is 
especially excited about studies in zebrafish, a new fa- 
vorite research animal in genetics labs, and mice that 
are engineered to carry variations of genes closely re- 
sembling some associated with human autism traits. 
Those studies create changes in an organism that 
might illuminate how the brains of people with au- 
tism behave differently on the molecular scale, poten- 
tially clarifying the molecular basis for some types of 
autism. They also are living laboratory subjects that 
can be used to screen drugs that might correct those 
differences. 

“What we're working on is to establish a very strong 
clinical-trials capacity,’ Dawson says. 





awson regularly brings to- 

gether Duke scientists and 

clinicians on the front lines 

of autism treatment to dis- 

cuss the research insights 

into the disorder. Among 

them is growing evidence that health 

problems—anxiety, sleep issues, and 

seizures—frequently plague people with autism. At 

Duke, Dawson also is doing her best to provide what 

more and more people with autism now demand: a 

voice in the discussion about what people like them 
need. 

In October, Dawson invited John Elder Robison, 

a neurodiversity activist, to Durham to tutor Duke 

autism experts about the people with autism they 

are trying to help. Robison has known Dawson since 

2008, when she invited him to join the scientific ad- 


ourtesy Ger! Dawson 


Public face: Dawson 
has been a nationally 
recognized expert on 

autism for years. In 

2005, she appeared 

on the Today show 
with Katie Couric. 


visory board of Autism Speaks after he published the 
best-selling book Look Me in the Eye: My Life With 
Aspergers. Dawson, he says, has always impressed him. 
“She has a strong commitment to relieving suffering 
while at the same time respecting us as individuals and 
[respecting] that neurodiversity is part of this world.” 

Robison wasn't diagnosed with autism until he was 
in his forties. The son of university professors in west- 
ern Massachusetts, Robison had so much trouble get- 
ting along with other kids and teachers in high school 
that he left, as a sophomore. With so much time 
alone, he immersed himself in electronics, developing 
skills to a level where he was in demand among rock 
’n’ roll bands. He's the guy who invented the illumi- 
nated, fire-breathing, and rocket-launching special-ef- 
fects guitar played by members of the are- 
na band KISS. Robison left that industry 
and later the toy and electronics industries, 
feeling incapable of fitting in at any orga- 
nization. Eventually he decided just to fix 
cars at home, a project that bloomed into 
one of the largest independent Land Rover, 
Rolls Royce, and Bentley restoration and 
service outfits in the country. 

In the elegant maple-paneled Love Au- 
ditorium in the Levine Science Research 
Center, Robison paced back and forth 
across the stage during his talk while a loop 
of his beautiful and disparate photographs 
flashed by on a screen behind him: a car’s 
shiny engine, circus dogs, a red barn, gray 
clouds, and a juggler among them. After 
detailing the paradox of how autism had 
granted him sizable gifts and continuous- 
ly disrupted his life, he had two messages 
for the medical and scientific listeners in 
the audience: Help people where they need 
help, he urged, but also accept, celebrate, 
even encourage their quirky strengths. 

“We have to find a way to encourage the 
talents of people on the spectrum. Don't 
always focus on what's wrong, not normal. 
You have a duty to look for exceptional- 
ism, Robison said. 

Ever adapting to new information, Daw- 
son is trying to do as Robison says. She and 
Luke’s mother, for instance, are allowing 
the child to use flashlights to play with 
light, just not during therapy. “For all I 
know, he’s going to be a physicist. I don't 
want to take that away from him,” Dawson 
says. 

At the same time, she’s doing anything she can to 
help with research at Duke that could reduce the pain 
and deficits that autism can produce. Luke might need 
that, and so might Andy, the five-year-old enrolled in 
the cord-blood trial. Unless something unexpected oc- 
curs, so will many more souls. @ 


Clabby is a writer, editor, and multimedia storyteller 
based in Durham. 
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MAY SIMIAN, 
MAY SELF 


As he researches adolescent chimps, 
an alumnus ponders his own 
transition to adulthood. 


BY AARON SANDE] 


orizontal rays of light pierced the canopy, giving the tops 

of leaves a ruddy shine. I was alone in the forest, and I 

wanted to return home before dark. But I also wanted to 

see where Mitchell, an enigmatic adolescent chimpanzee, 

made his nest for the night. I live in the middle of the 

Ugandan forest, at Ngogo Research Camp, which is with- 

in the territory of the Ngogo chimpanzee community. I’m here to study 

the transition to adulthood in male chimpanzees. Teenage males, who 

have spent their entire lives traveling alongside their mother, must forge 

independent relationships with group mates. How do they fare as they 

attempt to make friends, mate, and climb the dominance hierarchy? Also, 
what are the traits that define adulthood? 

Studying chimpanzees is a defining trait of my own adulthood. When 

I was five years old, I picked out a stuffed animal gorilla at a children’s 

clothing store. | named him Chi-chi (pronounced “chee-chee”) and 

promptly decided to study apes in the wild when I grew up. I spent years 

toting Chi-chi around, and he and sixty other stuffed animal primates 

slept on my bed (until I left for college, when my parents moved them to 

the attic). The summer after I hit puberty, I came face to face with an ad- 

olescent gorilla at the Franklin Park Zoo in Boston, the beginning of the 

inextricable connection between my coming of age and apes. The lanky, 

ten-year-old gorilla had tried to find freedom outside the zoo, whereas 

the zoo is where I found mine. I spent every free moment of high school 








volunteering at the zoo, sometimes skipping 
class to hose away feces, observe the gorillas, 
and cuddle cockatoos. 

My work with captive animals strength- 
ened my desire to study apes in the wild. 
I applied to Duke because of the plethora 
of primate classes and opportunities for re- 
search at the Duke Lemur Center. It lived up 
to my expectations, as | became immersed 
in primate evolution, lemur cognition, and 
ape social behavior. After my junior year, 
























Animal lover: 
Chi-chi, above, 
longtime friend 
and inspiration for 
a career in prima- 
tology; Sandel, 
right, at around 
age six, trailing a 
cormorant on the 
beach; as a Duke 
student, below, 
Sandel worked at 
the Lemur Center. 


my dream of studying apes 
in the wild came true. I 
spent a summer in Ugan- 
da’s Kibale National Park, 
observing play behavior in 
infants of the Kanyawara 
chimpanzee community. 
I had made it to Africa. 
My childhood dream was 
becoming ever more tan- 
gible, as the precipice of 
adulthood was becoming 
ever more imminent. 
Now, here I am, trying 
to determine metrics of 
adulthood for wild chim- 
anzees. Mitchell, the 
elusive adolescent whom I 
followed until sunset, is ap- 
proaching that phase, but 
he has work to do. He rare- 
ly spends time with other 
chimps (which is why I 
have so little data on him). 
‘The exception is Mulligan, 
a silver-haired adult male. 
They make an odd cou- 
ple. Large males usually 
spend their time combing 
through the fur of other 
adults and engaging in the 
never-ending fight for high 
status. Mulligan does do 
some strutting around, but 
it seems that his affinity for 
Mitchell takes priority. As 
dusk began to fall, Mulli- 
gan appeared ahead on the 
trail. He soon climbed into 
a tree and began bending 
and cracking branches to 
make a nest. Mitchell fol- 
lowed suit, finding a small 


tree twenty feet away to make his bed for the 


night. 


Friendship, which is a term increasing- 
ly used to describe the social relationships 


Photos courtesy Aaron Sandel 


of primates and other mammals, 
is exemplified by adult male chim- 
panzees. Among adults, males have 
favorite chimpanzees whom they 
groom and travel with. These prefer- 
ences are noticeable as chimpanzees 
live in “fission-fusion” communities, 
in which subgroups, or cliques, form 
throughout the day. At any point, 
one chimpanzee may split off to find 
others or to be alone. 

The dynamic nature of chim- 
panzee life makes collecting data 
difficult. I follow young males for 
one hour at a time, recording their 
every social interaction, and fission 
and fuse along with them. After one 
hour, I hope that whoever I’m fol- 
lowing has found another subject 
for me to observe. My goal is to get 
one thousand hours of observation 
spread evenly across eighteen young 
males. But chimps don’t spend equal 
time with one another, and I am 
often left with fewer hours on the 
loners. 

That is why, on a dry morning 
in January, I was excited to see the 
chimpanzee for whom I have the 
least data. Hawkins is a twenty-year- 
old momma’s boy who prefers that 
humans don’t follow him. That day, 
I was determined to stick to him. 

I started the morning pacing un- 
derneath a fig tree, trying to recog- 
nize faces amidst the leaves. Study- 
ing nearly 200 chimpanzees requires 
recognizing each individual, which 
is no easy task. To aid in memoriza- 
tion, researchers name each chimp. 
David Watts and John Mitani, who 
began research on the Ngogo chim- 
panzees twenty years ago, named 
many chimpanzees after jazz mu- 
sicians—Miles, Monk, Ellington, 
etc. Others are named after opera 
singers, contemporary actors, peace 
activists, and a few after pioneers 
in primatology, such as Struhsaker, 
who is named after Tom Struhsaker, 
a scientist at Duke who began re- 
search in Kibale Forest in 1970 and 
established Ngogo Research Camp. 
Today, whoever is first to see a new 
infant or immigrant gets naming 
rights. 

Looking up into the fig tree, I 
could make out the silky hair and 
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protruding brow of Hicks, an 
othe: young adult male. | also 
saw the sloping face and swol 
len eyes of Haden, a rotund 
not-quite adult. Then there 
were whoops, wheezes, and 
screams to the east: the “pant 
hoot’ calls chimpanzees use to 
communicate across far dis 
tances. Immediately three of 
the chimps in the tree, includ 
ing Hicks, slid down trunks 
like firefighters and headed 
toward the calls. I followed 
them, along with Ambrose 
Iwineomujuni, one of the 
Ugandan chimp trackers who 
helps collect long-term data 
on the Ngogo community. 
Soon we caught up to a group 
of males, including Hawkins 
and Mitchell. 

When Hawkins took off at 
a trot, I followed. Ambrose 
stayed behind with the newly 
formed subgroup. My thighs 
burned as I tried to keep my 
eye on the black mass of his 
body ahead, but soon he was 
lost in the thick vegetation. | 
strained my ears for the sound 
of dead leaves crunching be- 
neath his feet. Silence. I had = i 
7 

a 


lost the chimp. ys 


G 


It used to be boring watch- 





ing chimpanzees. So boring, 


in fact, that it led to an exis- 

tential crisis in July of 2013. rns 
I originally intended to study 
social relationships in infant 
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chimpanzees, but I was still 


Wait and see: Aaron observing 
Berg, an adult male chimpanzee, 
in Ngogo, Uganda. 


learning to recognize and fol- 
low adults, let alone the name- 
less, tan-faced, subadults. | 
didn't have a clear project, so 
it felt like I was just wandering 
the forest, gazing at chimps. | 
would count the hours until | 
could return to camp, crouch 
under the bag of water heated 
tepid by the sun, put on clean 
clothes, eat dinner, and read in 
my tent. 

I escaped to books. Read- 
ing Crime and Punishment, | 
began to identify with Raskol- 
nikov, the deranged, young- 
adult protagonist. | wandered 
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through the verdure of the forest 
and felt nothing while Raskol- 
nikov wandered the city streets of 
Russia feeling the same. Like him, 
I was without direction. Who was 
I if not a primatologist? What of 
my childhood dreams? Dosto- 
evsky’s prose felt familiar: “[...] 
as though he actually imagined he 
could think the same thoughts, 
be interested in the same theories 
and pictures that had interested 
him...so short a time ago. He 
felt it almost amusing, and yet it 
wrung his heart.” 

I considered quitting. | brought 
up my angst about primatology 
with my adviser, John Mitani. 
“What about all your stuffed ani- 
mal primates?” he barked. He was 
right. I hadn't blown out two de- 
cades’ worth of birthday candles 
wishing to study apes in the wild 
for nothing. I decided to study 
friendship in young males as they 
become adults. Being twenty-six, 
I could transition to adulthood 
alongside them. 

Here I am, still in the jungle. 
My childhood dream has sur- 
vived, as has Chi-chi, save for a 
violent encounter with my dog 
in the 2000s in which he lost his 
nose. In fact, I've brought him 
along with me to Uganda as an 
additional prophylaxis against ex- 
istential crises. There are still occa- 
sional moments of boredom. Af- 
ter all, chimpanzees spend much 
of their time in trees feeding or 
resting, barely in view. While their 
lives are filled with melodrama— 
grooming, screaming, slapping, 
hugging—it’s not every day that 
something truly dramatic occurs, 
like a monkey hunt or patrol of 
the boundaries. But my apathy has 
been replaced with anxiety. Each 
successful hour of observation is 
a source of joy. Each time I lose 
the chimp is a source of sadness. 
Which brings me back to losing 
Hawkins one morning in January. 

If I hadn't followed Hawkins, 
I would have had a very different 
day. The group Ambrose was fol- 
lowing continued north and didn’t 
stop. They decided to be dramatic. 


WHO WAS | 

IF NOTA 
PRIMATOLOCIST? 
WHAT 

OSI, 
CHE Dit TOoD 
DREAMS? 





Samples: Collecting 
chimpanzee urine 


They went to the northeast 
edge of their territory, and 
began quietly walking sin- 
gle-file in search of their 
neighbors. Chimpanzees 
are highly territorial and 
will make military-like 
incursions into the home- 
land of nearby chimpanzee 
communities. If they find 
and outnumber the neigh- 
bors, they will kill any adult 
males they can catch, and 
they will rip any infants 
they find out of the moth- 
ers arms. 

On that day, they sur- 
prised a small group of 
chimpanzees and caught 
an adult male. Ambrose 
watched as the Ngogo 
males bit his arms, legs, 
and face, ripping his lower 
lip in two, and pounding 
at his chest. This lasted for 
thirty minutes, until they 
left him for dead. Three 
young adults, including 
Hicks, were part of the 
patrol, but they stayed to 
the side as five older males 
conducted the attack. Ap- 
parently Hicks was not 
adult enough. 

The next day we went 
in search of the corpse. Al- 
though an important part 
of chimpanzee behavior, le- 
thal aggression is rare to ob- 
serve. It is also rare to find 
the dead body of a wild 
chimpanzee. We wanted 
to assess its injuries, mea- 
sure its body size, collect 
skin and hair samples, and 
move the chimpanzee into 
a location where we could 
let it decompose and later 
collect the bones. 

We found the body of 
the chimp at the edge of a 
brook, where he had died 
still holding a branch. | 
donned three pairs of exam 
gloves, a facemask, and a 
cheap pair of pajamas over 
my clothes as scrubs. (HIV 
came from a chimpanzee 


version of the virus, like- 
ly jumping to humans 
when people butchered 
chimpanzees for food, so 
disease risk is very high.) 
The Ugandan staff who 
usually maintain the for- 
est trails made a “stretch- 
er, and after covering the 
body in plastic bags, they 
tied it up and carried it 
closer to camp. 

Lying in bed that night, 
I couldn’ get the image of 
the corpse out of my head. 
I ran my hand against my 
chest and stomach, the 
feel of my skin and hair 
not unlike that of the 
chimp. The similarities 
between chimpanzees 
and humans are striking, 
from the way they sit 
with their legs crossed, 
their heel resting on their 
knee, to the way they hum 
to themselves when eating 
certain foods. It is no sur- 
prise they are our closest 
living relatives. 

Dissecting a wild chim- 
panzee was too much of a 
reminder of this. And it 
was not part of my child- 
hood dream. Maybe, like 
Hawkins, who avoided 
going on patrol, or Hicks, 
who was not allowed to 
take part in the fight, I’m 
not adult enough. After 
that gory endeavor, I was 
particularly grateful to sit 
among living chimpan- 
zees, observe their friend- 
lier side, and remain on 
the cusp of adulthood a 
little bit longer. 


Since June 2014, Sandel 
10 has been studying ad- 
olescent chimpanzee be- 
havior in Ugandas Kibale 
National Park. The trip is 
part of his Ph.D. in bio- 
logical anthropology at the 
University of Michigan. 
He studied evolutionary 
anthropology at Duke. 
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Brittany Wofford 
Coordinator for The Edge 





Here's a bright idea. 


What if you take a buneh of people doing interesting research from across campus, put them in an 
environment where they Gan interact and inspire each other, throw in some cool technology for them to 
experiment with, and see what happens? 


That's the concept behind Thé\Edge: The Ruppert Commons for Research, Technology, and Collaboration- 
a new research incubator space on the first floor of Bostock Library designed to support interdisciplinary, 
team-based, data-driven research at Duke. The Edge is where ideas come to light. 


That's not just smart. That's crazy smart. 


Do something cutting-edge. Support Duke University Libraries. DUKE UNIVERSITY 
iin, «ae sees 


library.duke.edu/crazysmart LIBRARIES 


Forever 










Alumni Around the World 


GAME CHANGERS 


“No society can achieve its 
potential with half of its 
population marginalized 
and disempowered.” 


-Melinda Gates ‘86, M.B.A. '87, in an article for the 
September edition of Science, on putting women 
and girls at the center of development. Earlier this 
year, Gates was named, along with fellow Duke 
alurnnae Mayassa al-Thani ‘05, head of the Qatar 
Museums Authority, and Amy Hood '94, 
Microsoft's CFO, to Forbes’ list of the “World's 
Most Powerful Women.” 





“There was no Internet, no cable TV. 
So going to the movie theater was a 
big event. —Robert Yeoman, p.60 


Duke Photography 


GO! 


Come —_— 


It's getting closer! Reunions Weekend is 
April 17-19, 
5) the 


30 to DukeReunions.com to 


and if you're in a class ending 


with O or n it’s your turn to return 
to campus. ¢ 


start making plans. 


Duke alumni and friends are traveling to 
New Orleans April 30-May 3 for a spe- 
cial program on the tenth anniversary of 
Hurricane Katrina. Led by Ashley Brown 
Burns A.M. ’10, Ph.D. 713, who is an as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
Amherst College and a Katrina survi- 
vor, the program will give participants 
the opportunity to volunteer with St. 
Bernard Project, an organization that 
continues to help rebuild homes in New 
Orleans post-Katrina, and attend the 
annual New Orleans Jazz and Heritage 
Festival. Learn more by e-mailing Jenn 
Chambers, director of alumni education, 
at jennifer.chambers@duke.edu. 
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The Duke Alumni Pep Band plays at select Blue 
Devil basketball games, and includes members 
such as biostatistician Carl Pieper ’75, who can 
play a mean clarinet, and Allison Kenney ’08, 
a piccolo player who also can fill in as a drum 
major. In December, they were joined by former 


Duke basketball star Jay Bilas ’86, J.D. ’92, who © 


stepped in as a guest conductor for the band’s 
100th performance when the Blue Devils took 





on the University of Connecticut. Want to join the alumni 


band? Sign up by e-mailing trombonist Nick Superina ’03 


at dukealumniband@gmail.com. 


DUKE IS HERE: 


Number of alumni: 7,046 
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Vijay Brinmadesam ’07, Hasnain Zaidi 


Young alumni (within ten years of 
graduating): 2,470 
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Local alumni events: 40+/year 


’08, and Jason Pate ’09 at Tava Indian 
Kitchen in Palo Alto, their restaurant. 
Spot computer scientist Ge Wang ’OO at 
Stanford. 


Notable Dukies: Tim Cook M.B.A. ’88, 
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Lamptey Nartey ’02, Judith Wagoner Pahren ’84, Rodney 
C. Pitts '68, Eric G. Savage ’92, Aisha J. Taylor 05, Pamela 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


the university’s Duke in Silicon Valley 
program. Kimberly Jenkins ’76, M.E. ’77 
Ph.D. ’8O and Emma Rasiel Ph.D. ’03 
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Showing the flag: Last year, 458 alumni 
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terview prospective Blue Devils. 
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Kristen Cappel M.E.M. ’06, Nicholas School of the 
Environment 
Jason Piche B.S.M.E. ’97, Pratt School of Engineering 
David Esquivel J.D. "97, School of Law 
Kurt D. Newman M.D. '78, School of Medicin 
Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. '71, School of Nursing 
Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.PT. '06, Graduate Program in 


Physical Therapy 


ALUMNI 





a) 


ALUMNI AND STUDENTS COLLABORATE TO CURB Ebola 


Duke alumni 


involved in global health and 
social entrepreneurship are guid- 
ing students in an ambitious 
challenge to end the largest Ebola 
outbreak in history. 

More than 160 Duke students 
envisioned innovative ways to curb the spread of 
the virus in West Africa through the Duke Ebola 
Innovation Challenge, an on-campus competition 
held last fall and sponsored by the Duke Innova- 
tion & Entrepreneurship Initiative, along with two 
Duke social-entrepreneurship programs. ‘The initia- 
tive brought together diverse disciplines, including 
the Center for the Advancement of Social Entre- 
preneurship, to weigh in on potential solutions to 
stop Ebola. 
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“We believe strongly that especially when it 
comes to social issues—the solutions to things like 
Ebola or inequality or climate change—that these 
issues are not going to be solved by one particular 
profession,” says Erin Worsham ’00, the executive 
director for the Center for the Advancement of 
Social Entrepreneurship (CASE). “We're really go- 
ing to need to bring together as many critical and 
innovative thinkers as we can.” 

For a week, undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents attended seminars by Duke professionals 
involved in global health and infection control 
and then formed teams to develop their ideas. The 
week concluded with a pitch to a panel of alumni 
and faculty judges. The judges gave feedback on 
the projects and selected one they believed had the 
greatest potential for being implemented in West 
Africa. 





Among the projects: a cooling system for pro- 
tective equipment worn by health-care workers, 

a plan to deploy Ebola survivors with possible 
immunity as health-care workers in the field, and a 
cell-phone app that tracks protective equipment to 
ensure health-care workers have the correct equip- 
ment and enough of it. 

For judge Dennis Clements HS ’76, professor of 
medicine and a senior adviser at the Duke Global 
Health Institute, the most scalable project was 
an Ebola patient toolkit that health-care workers 
could use when conducting home visits. [he tool- 
kits would be designed differently for every place 
where there is an outbreak, based on the needs of 
the patients and the resources available in the area, 
Clements says, and would include materials such 
as rehydration packets, simple medical supplies, 
and protective equipment. 

“When there are no beds and you don’t have 
the hospital facilities available, that’s the only thing 
you can do—go to the home and do palliative 
care, says Debra Hunt ’73, director of biological 
safety for the Duke University Health System, who 
spoke to the teams during the challenge. “That 
thinking is on the right track. Equip the person.” 

The result of the Duke Ebola Innovation Chal- 
lenge was inspiring, Worsham says, because it 
showed Duke students they needed one another 
to find a solution to one of the biggest health-care 
crises of our time. “We had students who were in 
the nursing program or the medical school who re- 
ally understood the plight of the health-care work- 
er. And then we had students from the business 
school who could really think about the product to 
make it sustainable.” 

Engaging with students as they imagined ways to 
fight Ebola also inspired Hunt and Clements, both 
of whom say they got to see students who were 
genuinely interested in helping others from across 
the world. “When there’s no perceived benefit to 
that person to be involved in the challenge,” Clem- 
ents says, “it shows a great bit of the human spirit.” 

The judges encouraged the teams to submit their 
projects to a national competition held by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development called the 
Ebola Grand Challenge. The competition is crowd- 
sourced and allows all participants to build on each 
other's ideas. In the coming months USAID will 
select several projects to help fight the spread of 
Ebola. 

—Christina Holder 


Learn more: http://www.ebolagrandchallenge.net 
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President Barack 
Obama nominated 


Jones as ambassador 
to Iraq in May 2014. 
Jones is the former 
ambassador of Jordan 
and was the deputy 
chief of mission in 
Baghdad from 2010 
to 2011. As a career 
diplomat, he has 
been stationed all 
over the world— 
including in Egypt, 
Turkey, Colombia, 
and El Salvador. 
Jones and his wife, 
Barbara, are the 
parents of two Duke 
students: Thad, a 
senior, and Dorothy, 
a sophomore. 





Service men: Jones, left, 
greets General Martin 
Dempsey A.M. ’84, chair of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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: : How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, in conversation 


with Stuart Jones ’82 


Who inspired you to enter 
the Foreign Service, and 
what keeps you going in 
the job? 


My grandfather was a Foreign 
Service officer. My siblings 
and I went to visit him in 
Libya in 1963. We were just 
little kids, but it really did 
have a profound impact on 
us. For me, it’s the variety 
[that keeps me going]—the 
variety of the jobs, the chal- 
lenges, and the regions—and 
the chance to do something 
new and different every 
three years. 


What is most important to 
successful diplomacy? 


‘The most important thing 
about diplomatic work is 

to establish relationships of 
trust. You need to have an 
understanding of the region. 


You have to have an under- 
standing of the culture. But 
fundamentally, you have to 
make a human connection 
with the people you are 
working with so you can have 
frank conversations that lead 
to solutions. 


How did you choose Duke? 


I was living in Maine, and | 
wanted to go someplace that 
would be really different from 
New England. I went to visit 
my grandfather down in Sara- 
sota, Florida, for spring break, 
and I came back on the train. 
I got off in Raleigh, and I 
hitchhiked from Raleigh to 
Durham, and | took the tour. 
People were just back from 
spring break, and there was 

a wonderful vibe and atmo- 
sphere on the campus. I just 
fell in love with the place, so 
Duke became my first choice. 


How did Duke prepare you 
to be a career diplomat? 


I took a bunch of great histo- 
ry courses with Peter Wood 
and William Chafe and Larry 
Goodwyn, and they were 
really eye-opening courses. 
They were champi- 
ons of social history. 
It stirred a lot of cu- 
riosity in me about 
how people lived, 
not just in America 
but elsewhere. In 
that era, you didn't 
need to be an expert 
in a language ora 
region to join the 
Foreign Service. You 
could be a general- 
ist. I have valued the 
education | got at 
Duke. 

Also, at that 
time, the president 
of Duke was Terry 
Sanford. I thought 
the way he had lived his life 
as a leader was special and ad- 
mirable and worth emulating. 
When I was a junior officer 
in El Salvador, and he was a 
senator from North Carolina, 
I was his control officer when 
he came down to visit [when 
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the country was in the midst 
of civil war]. He was so gra- 
cious, and it reminded me of 
what a great inspiration he 
was—really a made man— 
and I think so responsible for 
what Duke has become. 


What is your advice for 
Duke students who are 
considering careers in 
the Foreign Service? 


Dont be intimidated by the 
exam or the requirements for 
security clearances. I think 
when people start looking 

at what's involved in joining 
the Foreign Service, they get 
turned off by the amount 

of bureaucracy that it takes 
to get in. Also, the Foreign 
Service really prizes languag- 
es. So if youre planning on 
spending $60,000 on a mas- 
ter’s degree in Middle Eastern 
studies, it’s better to take the 
$60,000 and go to Jordan 
and learn Arabic. 


What are your hopes for 
your work in Iraq? 


We've got three major 

goals. One is to defeat the ter- 
rorist threat posed by Daesh 
[also known as Islamic State 
of Iraq and Syria, or ISIS]. 
Second, I think we want to 
help the new government to 
foster political consensus 
around the other issues facing 
Iraq—like how to best use 
their hydrocarbon resources 
and how to reconcile the 
various groups that comprise 
Iraq. Third, Iraq is facing 
tremendous economic chal- 
lenges. We'd like to help the 
government navigate this dif- 
ficult economic period. 


—Edited by Christina Holder 


ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips 
and submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Richard E. Dixon 54 wrote The 
Virginia Presidents: A Travel and 
History Guide, a guide to presidential 
sites and landmarks in Virginia 


and Washington. 


Herbert B. Ray °56 recently returned from a 
construction mission to Cuba. A retired New York 
State Family Court judge, he and his wife, Sharyn, 
have divided their time between international and 
domestic medical and humanitarian missions. 


Richard L. Reece °56, M.D. ’60 wrote two 
books, Understanding ObamaCare and Direct Pay 
Independent Practice: Medicine and Surgery. He lives 
in Old Saybrook, Conn., with his wife, Loretta. 


Edgar B. Fisher Jr. 57, LL.B. 61 was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the real-estate 
law and trusts and estates law practice areas. He is a 
partner in the Greensboro office of Brooks Pierce. 


Peter P.D. Olejar °59 had three premieres of 
his music for carillon, including at the opening of 
the Sacred Music Festival in Perpignan, France, last 
spring. He also composed pieces for the Guild of 
Carillonneurs and for the Association of Disciple 
Musicians. 


Let your 


passion for 
Duke live on. 


You can make a lasting impact on the people 
and places you love at Duke. 


Gaylord A. Wood Jr. °59, J.D. ’62 is devel- 
oping a community center with his wife, Garie. 
He practices law in Bunnell, Fla., and lives in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Cynthia A. Stokes Brown 60 

cowrote Big History: Between Nothing 

and Everything with David Christian 

and Craig Benjamin. It is the first 
college-level textbook about the history of the 
universe. 


Gerald E. Blevins M.Div. ’62 published Zhe 
Whole Life: Healthy Human Living, a book about 
humans’ relationships with others, themselves, a 
higher power, and nature. 


James H. Bundy ’62 was named a university 
registrar emeritus at N.C. State University, where 
he worked for 30 years before retiring in 1995. He 
went on to serve as regional director of the National 
Student Clearinghouse for 10 years and as interim 
registrar at Meredith College for one year. He lives 
in Raleigh with his wife, Faye. 


James C. Carpenter ’63 was elected president 
of the Parapsychological Association. He also 
published First Sight: ESP and Parapsychology in 






Everyday Life, about a theory of parapsychological 
functioning. 


W. Erwin Fuller Jr. LL.B. 64 was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the trusts and 
estates law practice area. He is a partner in the 
Greensboro office of Brooks Pierce. 


M. Lawrence Hicks Jr. 67 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the banking and 
finance law and real-estate law practice areas. He is 
senior counsel at Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Pamela N. Odell Price 67 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the tax law and 
trusts and estates practice areas. She is a shareholder 
at GrayRobinson in Orlando, Fla. 


Patrick D. Coleman ’68 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the employment law, 
management litigation, and labor and employment 
practice areas. He is a shareholder at GrayRobinson 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Larry C. Ethridge 68 received a Jefferson 
Fordham Lifetime Achievement Award from the 
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“A strong educational system is 
critical to growth and prosperity for 
all in the long term. Duke's leadership 
in educating future leaders plays a 


Including Duke in your estate plans is one of 
the simplest and most common ways to make 
a gift beyond writing a check. And, you can 


still access your assets in case you need them. 


Explore your options. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


EMAIL: giftplanning@duke.edu 

wes: dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 

BLOG: dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
PHONE: (919) 681-0464 


Celebrating a Duke reunion this year? 
Your estate gift also counts in your class's reunion totals. 





prominent role in many areas that 
are extremely important for the 
needs of our kids and their children.” 


MARK FLORIAN '80 
Unrestricted bequest designated to Duke University 
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\s a child growing up in the Chicago suburbs, Robert 
Yeoman 773 was fas: inated by movies. 

“There was no Internet, no cable TV. So going to the 
movie theater was a big event,” said Yeoman, the ac 


claimed cinematographer who returned to campus as the 


keynote speaker for Duke Entertainment Media and Arts 


Network (DEMAN) Weekend last fall. “I loved westerns. 


I loved comedies. | got into Alfred Hitchcock...that al- 
ways stayed with me.” 

But making a career out of making movies was not in 
his original plan. 

Yeoman arrived at Duke thinking he would pursue 
a premed track to become a doctor, but he ended up 





becoming a psychology major. Looking back, it was a 


fitting major, he said. “Studying psychology helped me 


his film career. 


changed my life.” 


Movie guy: Yeoman says 
studying psychology at 
Duke has helped him in 


to understand people and 
personalities and how things 
interact...and that’s a very 
strong component, certainly, 
in making a film,” he said. 


Yeoman’s turning point toward the film industry came 
during his sophomore year when he saw the Raleigh de- 
but of Stanley Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange. 

“T was just so amazed by this film,” Yeoman said. “I 
remember driving back to Duke thinking, ‘I really want 
to get involved in this.’ It kind of was a moment that 


Yeoman went on to earn an M.F.A. from the University 
of Southern California, where he pursued his love of cine- 
matography. Throughout his career, he has worked on more 
than fifty films—including Bridesmaids, Get Him to the 
Greek, and all of director Wes Anderson’s live-action films. 


—Christina Holder 


\merican Bar Association in the section of state 
and local government law. He recently retired from 
Ackerson & Yann in Louisville, Ky., and he is the 
Kentucky state chair for the Public Contract Law 


Section’s region division. 


Jonathan C. Kinney 68 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the real-estate law 
practice area. He is a shareholder at Bean Kinney & 
Korman in Arlington, Va. 


Joe A. Rudberg 68 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the tax law practice area. 
He is a partner in Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Phillip R. Finch 69 was named in the 2015 Best 
Lawyers in America in the real-estate law practice 
area. He is a shareholder at GrayRobinson in 


received the Citizen Lawyer Award 
from the N.C. Bar Association for 
his volunteer work with various 


community and CIVIC Causes. 


Jan A. Pechenik '71 wrote The Readable Dar- 
win, Charles Darwin's Origin of Species edited for 
contemporary readers. 


Joseph P. “Rusty” Carolan III 72 was 


named in the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the 
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areas of banking and finance law, business orga- 
nizations, and corporate law. He is a shareholder 
at Winderweedle, Haines, Ward & Woodman in 
Orlando, Fla. 


Jeffrey B. Golden 772 was named an honorary 
fellow of the London School of Economics, the 
school’s highest honor. He taught as a visiting pro- 
fessor in the LSE department of law for three years 
and established a scholarship for first-generation 


female U.K. students. He is chair of the P.R.I.M.E. 


Finance Foundation in The Hague, a member of 
chambers at 3 Hare Court, and a director of MFX 
Solutions Inc. 


Bruce A. Perler 72, M.D. ’76 was elected 
president of the Society for Vascular Surgery, an 
international medical society. He is director of the 
vascular noninvasive laboratory at Johns Hopkins 


Hospital. 


Sandra L. Bubas Yarbrough 72 earned a 
Seniors Real Estate Specialist designation from 
the SRES Council for her work with the 
growing senior market. She is a sales associate 
with Long & Foster Real Estate’s branch in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Charles |. Bunn Jr. °73 was promoted to pro- 
fessor at Wake Technical Community College in 
Raleigh, where he is the department head for the 
accounting program. He is a member of the N.C. 
State University Master of Accountancy Alumni 
Board. 


James R. Schroll °75 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the bankruptcy and 
creditor-debtor rights law and insolvency and reor- 
ganization law practice areas. He is a shareholder at 
Bean Kinney & Korman in Arlington, Va. 


David J. Kapnick °76 became managing direc- 
tor and CFO of Anderson Tax, an international 
tax-advisory firm in San Francisco. 


Michael K. Kuhn 776 was named in 2015 Best 
Lawyers in America in the real-estate law practice 
area. He is a lawyer in the Houston branch of 
Jackson Walker. 


H. Joseph O’Shields J.D. 76 was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the real-estate 
law practice area. He is a shareholder at Rogers 
Towers in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Charles S. Eby 777 received a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from the College of American 
Pathologists. He is a professor at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and medical director 

at Barnes-Jewish Hospital Clinical Laboratories in 
St. Louis. 


Mark J. Prak ’77, J.D. ’80 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the First Amendment law 
and mergers and acquisition law practice areas. He is 
a partner in the Raleigh office of Brooks Pierce. 


Oliver V. Rogers M.H.A. ’77 was named ex- 
ecutive vice president and COO of TeamHealth, a 
provider of outsourced physician-staffing solutions 
for hospitals. 


Larry A. Blue B.S.E.’78, M.S. 84 was named 
COO of Bell & Howell, a global provider of 
customer communications and commerce. He 
was previously COO of RF Technologies Inc. and 
president of Kokua LLC. 


J. Kirby Chritton 978 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the banking and finance 
law and mergers and acquisitions law practice areas. 
He is a shareholder at Rogers Towers in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


James E. Hardin Jr. °79, LL.M. 14, a North 
Carolina Superior Court judge, was selected as the 
chief trial judge for the Army Reserve. He holds the 
rank of colonel. 


J. Edwin Turlington Sr. 79 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the commercial 
litigation, corporate law, and government relations 
practice areas. He is a partner in the Raleigh office 
of Brooks Pierce. 


Jane Roycroft Brasier ’80 

was named director of business 

development in the Durham office 

of LeChase Construction Services, 
which is headquartered in New York. 


Theodore R. Hainline Jr. ’80, J.D. 83 was 
named in the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the 
land-use and zoning law and real-estate law practice 
areas. He is a shareholder at Rogers Towers in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 was appointed vice 
chair of the certification plan of appeals committee 
of the Florida Bar Board of Governors. He rep- 
resents personal-injury and wrongful-death cases, as 
well as complex commercial litigation, with Hickey 
Law Firm in Miami. 


Richard Liebeskind Jr. ’80 retired from the 
antitrust division at the U.S. Department of Justice. 
He lives in Washington. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. °83 was named a 
2014 Texas Super Lawyer. He also was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the bank- 
ruptcy and creditor-debtor rights law, insolvency 
and reorganization law, and litigation-bankruptcy 
practice areas. He is a partner in the Houston office 


of Jackson Walker. 


Paul W. Sperduto 80, M.D. 84, A.M. 87 
received the Fellow of ASTRO designation from 
the American Society for Radiation Oncology. He 
is codirector of the Gamma Knife Center at the 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES ELECTIONS 





Four alumni have been nominated to Duke's 
board of trustees by the executive committee of the board of directors 
of the Duke Alumni Association. Paul Farmer ’82 is eligible for 
reelection for a second six-year term. Lisa Borders ’79, Patricia 
Morton 777, and Adam Silver ’84 will be new to the board of 


trustees for six-year terms. 








Nominees: Farmer, top, 
Borders, Morton, and 
Silver would serve 
six-year terms. 





Farmer is a founding director of Partners In 
Health, an international charity organization that 
provides direct health-care services and undertakes 
research and advocacy activities on behalf of those 
who are sick and living in poverty. He’s also the 
Presley Professor of medical anthropology in the 
social medicine department at Harvard Medical 
School, as well as an attending physician in 
infectious diseases and chief of the Division of 
Social Medicine and Health Inequalities at Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital in Boston. He lives in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Now the chair of the Coca-Cola Foundation and 
vice president of Global Community Connections at 
the Coca-Cola Company, Borders previously served 
as president of the Grady Health Foundation, the 
fundraising arm of Georgia's largest public hospital. 
She served as president of the city council and vice 
mayor of Atlanta. Her community initiatives have 
included increasing the availability of affordable 
housing, uncovering transportation solutions to 
address the region’s trafhc challenges, and promoting 
neighborhood safety and preservation. 

Morton is a founder of PRM Advisors in 
Charlotte and has worked in the financial services 
industry for more than thirty years. She spent 
most of her career at JP Morgan, and has worked 
at Alex Brown and Deutsche Bank, living in New 
York, Singapore, Hong Kong, and London. Her 
husband, Thruston Morton, a cofounder and CEO/ 
CIO of Global Endowment Management, retired 
as president of DUMAC in 2007. Their daughter 
Elizabeth is in the Class of 2006. 

Silver was appointed commissioner of the 
National Basketball Association on February 
1, 2014. Before that, he held five positions at 
the NBA, including deputy commissioner and 
COO. In December of 2014, Silver was named 
Sports Illustrated's Executive of the Year, and 
the Sports Business Journal named him the Most 
Influential Person in the Sports Business. He has 
been recognized by 7ime magazine and CNN on 
their lists of Global Business Influentials, which 
features twenty of the world’s leading corporate 
executives. Silver received his J.D. in 1988 from the 


University of Chicago Law School. 
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University of Minnesota and director of radiation 


oncology at Ridgeview Medical Center 


Robin Snowden ’8! and her husband, Saul, 
relocated to Monmouth County, N.J., but still 
maintain a presence in Brooklyn, N.Y. She sings 
with the Monmouth Civic Chorus and Makhelat 
Hamercaz 


Michael E. Silverman °82 completed his second 
lronman Triathlon. He is the managing partner of 
his cardiology group and the chair of medicine at 
Howard County General Hospital, part of the Johns 
Hopkins health system. He is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Ulman Cancer Fund for Young Adults. 


Matt G. Firestone J.D. 83 became a partner 
at ShuffieldLowman. He is a commercial-litigation 
lawyer in central Florida, specializing in real-estate, 


contract, and business-related cases. 


Carolyn J. Kates Brown °84 published Song of 
My Life, a biography of African-American writer, 
educator, and activist Margaret Walker. She is a 
writer, editor, and independent scholar. 


R. Kirk Thompson III 784 joined IHOP, part 

of DineEquity, as vice president of marketing and 
advertising, as well as interim senior vice president 
of marketing. He lives in Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Paul S. Quinn Jr. °85 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America in the real-estate law 
practice area. He is a shareholder at GrayRobinson 
in Orlando, Fla. 


Robert W. Thielhelm Jr. 86 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers of America in the commercial-lit- 
igation practice area. He is a partner in the Orlando 
office of BakerHostetler. 


Marc H. Klein 88 was named a 2014 Texas Super 
Lawyer in the employment and labor practice area. 
He is a partner at Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Cherie D. Morris ’88 published Desperate in 
D.C., a novel about motherhood, marriage, and 
manners in Washington. 


Ann Marie Cowdrey ’89 was named a 2014 
Texas Super Lawyer in the securities and corpo- 
rate-finance practice area. She also was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the corpo- 
rate-law practice area. She is a partner at [hompson 
& Knight in Dallas. 


Robert E. Kohn 89, J.D. 92 accepted the Fed- 
eral Bar Association's Sections and Divisions Award 
for 2013-14 on behalf of the FBA’s Federal Litiga- 
tion Section. As the section chair, he has pioneered 
regional working groups to expand FBA support 
for federal judges and lawyers. He is the founder of 
Kohn Law Group Inc. in Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Chris Sussingham ?83 and seventeen other 
Duke alumni lacrosse players are behind a historic 
visit by the “Original Blue Devil” to campus earlier 


this year. 


Duke Photography 


True bleu: The Blue 
Devil says “bonjour” 
to Lakomy. 


Major Jean-Francois Lakomy, representing the French Army’s 27th Bri- 
gade—nicknamed “Diables Bleus” or “Blue Devils” during World War I and 


later adopted as Duke University’s mascot—spoke to the men’s and women’s 


lacrosse teams, attended the men’s lacrosse national championship ring cere- 
mony, and met with President Richard Brodhead at the dedication of the new 


Kennedy Tower. 


In 2013, John Danowski, head coach of the men’s lacrosse team, presented 
each graduating senior with an original beret from the famous French brigade. 


The brigade, known for its unique training to survive the rigors of the French 


Alps, wore a blue cape and beret as its signature uniform. 
Lakomy continued the tradition, delivering new berets for the lacrosse 


team’s senior class. 


Suzanne C. Unsicker McCormick '89 be- 
came president and CEO of United Way Suncoast, 
an organization focused on breaking the poverty 
cycle in Sarasota and Tampa Bay, Fla. She previous- 
ly worked with United Way of Greater Portland in 
Maine for 13 years, most recently as the organiza- 
tions CEO. 


Maura Connor Murcar ’89 became vice 
president of digital publishing and editor-in-chief 
at Hayes Inc. in Lansdale, Pa. She was previously 
director of digital products and strategy at Pearson 
Education. 


William R. Mureiko J.D. 89, A.M. 89 was 
named a 2014 Texas Super Lawyer in the estate 
planning and probate practice area. He also was 
named in the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the 
trusts and estates practice area. He is a partner at 
Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 

Jeff M. Novatt °80 to Irina Godbey on July 18, 
2014. Residence: Naples, Fla....Marianne G. 
Shivanandan ’85 to Kevin Rhatigan on May 11, 
2013. Residence: Alpharetta, Ga. 


Jennifer K. Van Zant Cross 91 

was named in the 2015 Best Lawyers 

in America in the commercial, 

antitrust, and securities litigation 
practice areas. She is a partner in the Greensboro 
office of Brooks Pierce. 


Nathan C. Whitaker 91 published Szap 
Decision, the first book in a sports-themed series 
for kids called Game Face. He previously wrote 
biographies of football personalities Tony Dungy, 
James Brown, and Tim Tebow, two of which 


reached the top of Zhe New York Times best-seller 


list. 


Monica Mitchell Ulewicz M.E.M. ’92 was 
named senior development director at HasNa 

Inc. in Washington. The nonprofit focuses on 
cross-cultural dialogue and job-embedded training 
in Turkey, Cyprus, and Armenia to promote peace 
in the region. 


Luke M. Babcock 793 was bowman on the 
yacht Skoot when it won the J/109 North Ameri- 
can Championships contested in the waters off of 
Newport, R.I., in July. He is an investment manag- 
er who lives with his family in Sag Harbor, N.Y. 


R. Scott Collins 93 founded Fiduciary Wealth 
Advisors, a boutique wealth-management firm 

in Sarasota, Fla. He was previously a managing 
executive at PNC Wealth Management. 


Kara D. Reed Waddell 93 was named pres- 
ident and CEO at Child Care Associates in Fort 
Worth, Texas. She previously was an executive in 
early learning with the state of Oregon, where she 
co-developed a Race to the Top—Early Learning 
Challenge Grant for Oregon. 


Craig B. Gentry 95 was named a 2014 
MacArthur Fellow. A computer scientist for IBM’s 
cryptography research group, he was recognized 
for developing a model that enables the analysis 
of encrypted data while keeping the data secure. 
As a recipient of the “genius grant,” he will receive 


$625,000 over five years. He lives in New York. 


Alexander Elkan M.E.M. ’96 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the environmental- 
law practice area. He is a partner in the Greensboro 
office of Brooks Pierce. 


David S. Kushner J.D. 96 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America in the media-law 
practice area. He is a partner in the Raleigh office of 
Brooks Pierce. 


Elizabeth B. Burke Richardson 97 was 
named of counsel at Sowell Gray Stepp & Laffitte. 
She will specialize in commercial litigation and 
business-dispute resolution at the Columbia, S.C., 
law firm. She currently serves as vice chair of the 
New Morning Foundation and as officer-at-large 
to the board of directors of East Point Academy, a 
public charter Mandarin immersion school. 


Ginger F. Surratt Shields J.D. 97 was named 
in the 2015 Best Lawyers in America in the trusts 
and estates law practice area. She practices in the 
Greensboro office of Brooks Pierce. 


Angelique R. Vincent-Hamacher 97 
was recognized as a 2014 Leader in the Law by 
North Carolina Lawyers Weekly. She practices 


employment litigation at Robinson Bradshaw & 
Hinson’s Charlotte office. She also serves as 
general counsel to the executive committee of 
the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 
Joseph A. Jasper III 796 to Deneen M. Sarceno 
on Oct. 12, 2014. Residence: Cary, N.C....Nicole 


A. McCarus 98 to Phineas M. Deford on June 
21, 2014. Residence: Hydes, Md. 


BIRTHS & ADOPTIONS 

Cameron Matthew to Neil D. Falis 90 and Laurie 
Frischman on July 2, 2014...Lila Marie to Mark 
H. Churchill 93 and Betsy S. Churchill on June 
10, 2014... Taylor Bielle to Stephen D. Wil- 
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Journalist Jeff Stern ’07, who traveled to Guinea to 
report on the Ebola outbreak for Vanity Fair, returned to 
campus last fall to talk to students in the Sanford School 


x > 
Courtesy Jeff Stern 


On the trail: Stern 
with village elders 
in Meliandou 


of Public Policy about his career journey as a journalist 


and the lessons he learned while tracking the worst Ebola outbreak in history. 
In an interview with Ken Rogerson, director of undergraduate studies at 


Sanford, Stern—a former student contributor to Duke Magazine 


talked 





about how he retraced the outbreak of the Ebola virus to the village of 
Meliandou, where it is believed the virus was passed from a fruit bat to a 


toddler. 


“The underreported part of the story is ecological—the fact that there’s been 
so much trauma to the land, mining, and deforestation, that you have species 
coming into contact with people who have never really had to spend much 
time with them,” Stern told students. “People have to get used to having new 
neighbors basically, and those neighbors carry pathogens that we're not used to.” 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: Read Stern’ article on the Ebola outbreak, “Hell in the 
Hot Zone,” in the October 2014 issue of Vanity Fair. 


liams B.S.E. 93 and Kara S. Williams on Aug. 
29, 2014... Hunter Dodge to Hoyt D. Morgan 
96 and Elizabeth C. Morgan on Oct. 23, 2014... 
Anton Edward to Jill L. Arnold °97 and Jorge S. 
Wagner on Oct. 9, 2014...Collette Marie to Pa- 
mela F. Brown Kournetas 97 and Nicholas 
G. Kournetas on Noy. 13, 2013...Keira Kathleen 
to Shannon E. Roche 797 and Noah Rosenberg 
on June 19, 2014...Miriam Ellen to Michael W. 
Bowling °98 and Ursula B. Bowling on June 20, 
2014...Nora Elizabeth to Timothy P. Fitzger- 
ald 98 and Nicole E. Ladas Fitzgerald 99 
on June 22, 2014... Thomas Robert to Lauren F. 
McLoughlin Gallagher 98 and Robert J. 
Gallagher Jr. 98, J.D. 04 on Oct. 16, 2013... 
Dylan Reid to Brian D. Igel 99 and Stacy D. 
Igel on Oct. 4, 2014...Catherine Elle to Peter 

J. Klein 99, M.D. 04 and Monica E. Klein on 
Oct. 4, 2014...Sydney Jean to Riley A. Weber 
Murdock B.S.E. 99 and Jamie Murdock on April 
4, 2014. 
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Christopher D. Brandt 00 
was recognized by Ernst & Young 
as a 2014 Entrepreneur of the Year 
for Maryland. He is in his 10th 
year working for Audacious Inquiry, a health- 
information policy and technology company. 
He lives in Baltimore with his wife, Sarah, and 
son, Alexander. 


Dana L. Tyree Kopelman ‘(02 was promoted 
to director of AP curriculum and content at the 
College Board. She lives in New York with her 
husband, Erik. 


William W. Fagan III °03 was elected as a 
Northern District of Georgia representative to the 
executive council of the Young Lawyers Division 
of the State Bar of Georgia. He also was named 


co-chair of the council’s legislative affairs commit- 
tee. He is an associate in the trial group at Duane 
Morris in Atlanta. 


Charles R. “Bobby” Zappala Jr. 04 is CEO 
of Thrill Mill, a nonprofit that provides business 
coaching, legal counseling, and initial investment 
funding to startups. Thrill Mill organized the sec- 
ond Thrival Innovation + Music Festival last Sep- 
tember in Pittsburgh. The two-day event highlights 
the area’s local music scene while raising money to 
support Pittsburgh's entrepreneurial development. 


Stephen R. Berry Ph.D. ’05 published A Path 
in the Mighty Waters: Shipboard Life and Atlantic 
Crossings to the New World. He is an associate 
professor of history at Simmons College, where he 
teaches courses in early American, Atlantic world, 
and American religious history. 


Emily Barrett Brady (05 was named one of 
2014's Most Influential Women in Business by the 
Columbia Regional Business Report. She was recog- 
nized for her professional work as a senior public 
affairs specialist for SCANA Corp., as well as for 
her volunteer efforts with the Columbia Museum 
of Art, Palmetto Health Foundation, Salvation 
Army of the Midlands, and Central South Caroli- 
na Habitat for Humanity. 


Matthew J. Tolnick ’05 is the founder and 
CEO of Lawless Jerky, which produces the nation’s 
only 100 percent grass-fed and dry-aged beef 
jerky. Lawless Jerky is the first jerky company to be 
endorsed by the Humane Society for its all-natural 
production model. 


David K. Barker ’06 received a Ph.D. in for- 
estry and environmental science from N.C. State 
University. The title of his dissertation is “Potential 


of Loblolly Pine (Pinus taeda L.) as a Biofuel 
Feedstock.” 


Steven M. Frenk A.M ’07, Ph.D. 11 was pro- 
moted to senior service fellow at the Centers 

for Disease Control and Prevention’s National 
Center for Health Statistics, located in Hyattsville, 
Md. He works on the National Health and Nutri- 
tion Examination Survey and conducts research on 
prescription medication use and veterans’ health. 


Kristeena L. Ray B.S.E. (09 was appointed West 
Virginia State University’s director of Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority Inc. She was a member of the Nu Omicron 
chapter of Zeta Phi Beta while at Duke. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 

Patrick J. Rosenthal ’02 to Sarah Rizzo on 
May 17, 2014. Residence: New York...Dana 

Lea Tyree 02 to Erik J. Kopelman on May 

10, 2014. Residence: New York...William W. 
Fagan III ’03 to Jessica Reece on March 29, 2014. 
Residence: Atlanta...Benjamin J. Moore ‘04 


to Kristen L. Teufel on July 12, 2014. Residence: 
London...Justin P. Sabrsula °04 to Lindsay 
Theile on April 12, 2014. Residence: Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y....Jeffrey M. Trost B.S.E. 04 to 
Julia Walker Hamilton 05 on Sept. 7, 2013. 
Residence: San Francisco...Lauren A. Jones '05 
to Marley Watkins on July 26, 2014. Residence: 
Brooklyn, N.Y....Aleksandra M. Chmielewski 
06 to Jeffrey K. Lee ’06 on June 7, 2014. Res- 
idence: Boston...Holly L. Hackman B.S.E. 08 
to Magnus Ohlsson on June 7, 2014. Residence: 
Houston...L. Kate Lyden M.B.A. ’08 to Byron 
Dockstader on April 12, 2014. Residence: New 
York...Kathleen A. Durkan M.S.N. ’09 to 
Benjamin Hammond on June 28, 2014. Residence: 
Warrington, Pa....Lisa A. Poser M.E.M. ’09 to 
Abel Valdivia-Acosta on Aug. 18, 2012. Residence: 
Carrboro, N.C. 


BIRTHS & ADOPTIONS 

Ingrid Alexandra to Alexandra Floyd Bentley 
00 and Andrew J.H. Bentley 00, M.B.A. 08 
on June 18, 2014...Leni Grace to Dhamian A. 
Blue ’00, J.D. 03 and Jenna M. Turner Blue 
03 on Aug. 13, 2014...Peter Wesley Dutton to 
Taylor C. Smith Day ’00 and John N. Day 
B.S.E. ’01 on Sept. 14, 2014...Josephine Elise to 
Julia E. Mitchell Elam ’00 and Rodney J. Elam 
on March 24, 2014...Elisabeth Dale to Nancy P. 
Kennedy Major ’00 and Samuel M. Major on 
Sept. 19, 2014...John Cameron to Catherine R. 
Saleeby McDowell 00 and John N. McDowell 
on June 19, 2014...Jack Spear to Benjamin N. 
Sands ’00 and Sarah S. Sands on Sept. 3, 2014... 
Kyli Nevis to Jana L. Gasn Beauchamp 

‘01 and Kyle T. Beauchamp 02 on Sept. 21, 
2014...Micah London to Mai Diggs Maye ’01 
and Sheldon S. Maye ’03 on Oct. 2, 2014...Natalie 
Harper to J. Douglas Reid ’01 and Pamela 
Wells Reid 01 on June 29, 2014...Charles 
Harker to Amanda Harker Safford ’01 and 
Roby Safford on May 13, 2014...Carina Serrano 
to Myrna Serrano-Setty (01 and Harsha 
Setty B.S.E. 01, M.S. 02 on May 6, 2014... 
Evan Roman to George K. Spanos '()1 and 
Brooke H. Spanos on Aug. 2, 2014...Emerson Rae 
to Lisa Rauenzahn Betz ‘02 and Jeremy Betz 
on Jan. 29, 2014...Raiden to Nipun Chhabra 
’02 and Nina V. Chhabra on July 23, 2014...Car- 
oline Elizabeth to Lauren Bowman Llamas 
02 and Jeff Llamas on Sept. 11, 2014...Ainsley 
Kate and Olivia Quinn to Shaun A. Rogers 
°02 and Desiree J. Raidy on Aug. 4, 2014...Sage 
Marie to Nicole N. Wilson Schlegel 02 

and Michael D. Schlegel on Aug. 2, 2014...Anya 
Sarina to Neely Manoj Shah °02 and Aaron K. 
Chatterji on Aug. 3, 2012...Amelia Yuki Yu Qing 
to Tomoharu Uchiyama '02 and Shu Ying 
Kwan-Uchiyama ’03 on May 8, 2014...Caleb 
Benjamin to Joshua E. Fein ’03 and Danielle 
K. Fein on Oct. 8, 2014...Hannah Jo to Raphael 
J. Louie 03 and Michele B. Lanham 04 on 
July 28, 2014...Julia Alma to Dan P. Rhodes 
M.Div. ’03, Ph.D. 13 and Elizabeth H. Rhodes on 
Aug. 30, 2014...Abigail Ruth, Trox Emmett, and 





David Garten 


Award winner: Oberstein (left), with Arturo O’Farrill at Avatar Studios in 


New York 


Eric Oberstein ’07 won a Grammy 
award for producing Arturo O’Farrill & the 
Afro Latin Jazz Orchestra's “The Offense of the 
Drum,” voted Best Latin Jazz Album. 

Oberstein’s mother is Cuban, so he grew up 
listening to Latin jazz, which he describes as 
jazz with “a different pulse.” In 2005, as a junior 
studying with Duke in New York, he learned 
about Arturo and his music. Son of the late 
legendary Cuban composer Chico O’Farrill, 
Arturo directed a Latin jazz big-band ensemble 
in honor of his father for years. 

After graduating from Duke, Oberstein 
began producing albums with Arturo’s band, 
including a live recording of the Chico O’Farrill 
Afro Cuban Jazz Orchestra's last performance 
at Birdland, New York’s famous jazz club. 

Last November, “Final Night at Birdland” 
won a Latin Grammy in the category of Best 
Instrumental Jazz. 

“Chico O’Farrill was one of the pioneers of 
Afro-Cuban big-band jazz, and it meant a great 
deal to see Arturo carry on that legacy and that 
mission,” says Oberstein. 





What is 
Latin jazz? 
It’s a mix of Cuban 


folkloric music with 
African influence. 
The rhythm is a clave 
meter instead of a 
swing meter, like that 
of straightforward 


jazz. 


Besides producing albums, Oberstein coordinates a colorful variety of 
performances as associate director of Duke Performances. 


Charles Gregory to Russell M. Richards °03 and 
Sara Zielske Richards °03 on Noy. 10, 2014... 
George Griffin T. and Anne Francis J. to Shannon 
Lemrow Silkensen Ph.D. ’03 and Shawn M. 
Silkensen on Dec. 27, 2013...Jamie McLaughry to 
Robin Justine McLaughry 04 and Timothy 


J. Mullins J.D. 09 on May 3, 2014...Eloise 
Ann to Avery Cregan Newcomb °04 and 
T.R. Newcomb on July 25, 2014...Heath Austin 
to Gail A. Paul ’04 and Jason S. Paul on Sept. 
16, 2014...Susie Madden to Russelle Passino 
Bradbury 05 and David Bradbury on June 2, 
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2014...Stella Ryan to Lauren Lind Danziger 
‘05 and Matthew Danziger on April 4, 2014... 
Lillian Elizabeth to Mary J. Mullinax Samuel 
‘05 and Robert L. Samuel III ’05 on July 24, 
2014...Boden Alexander to Ryan C. Welsh 

‘05 and Irka Kiel Templeton ’06 on July 10, 
2014...Ava Jeanne to Emily Vaughan Yates 
05 and Daniel Yates on Oct. 29, 2014...Juliana 
Grace to Rachel Winnik Yavinsky ’05 and 
William Yavinsky '05 on Sept. 10, 2014... 
David Chandler to David K. Barker ’06 and 
Genevieve S. Barker on June 20, 2014...Kimberly 
W.K.K. to Supattanee Chaiamnuay M.B.A. 
06 and Kelvin Km Inn M.B.A. ’07, M.P.P. 07 
on June 18, 2014...[brahim Ali and Zayyan Ali to 
Ali Nasir Chhotani 06 and Madiha Chhotani 
on Aug. 27, 2014... William Hart to Margaret 
Andrews Dillard 06 and Hart G. Dillard on 
Oct. 18, 2014...Robert Lewis II] to Christine J. 
Furmick M.H.S. 06 and David R. Fussell on Jan. 
17, 2014...Natalie Ann to James D. Bragdon 
07 and Carissa Bragdon on Sept. 4, 2014...Jack- 
son Glenn to Drew Stokesbary ’07 and Ashley 
Stokesbary on May 9, 2014...Eliza June to Max 
F. Masnick 09 and Natalie Banet on Sept. 27, 
2014...Annabel Alice to Michael R. Vernace 
J.D. 09 and Laura Rose Bull J.D. 10 on Aug. 
26, 2014. 


Tyler S. Atkinson M.Div. 10 
was named assistant professor of 
religion at Bethany College in 
Lindsborg, Kan. His first book, 


Singing at the Winepress: Ecclesiastes and the Ethics 
of Work, will be published by Bloomsbury/T&T 
Clark in April. 


Patrick D. Kielty M.M.S. 12 was awarded a 
KPMG Minority Accounting Doctoral Scholarship 
to pursue his doctorate at the University of Florida 
for the 2014-15 academic year. 


Madeleine R. Clark 14 sailed on the yacht 
Skoot when it won the J/109 North American 
Championships contested in the waters near 
Newport, R.I., in July 2014. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 

Jerrica J. Becker ’12 to Matt Patterson on June 
21, 2014. Residence: Greenwood, Ind....Katarina 
Chun °12 to Andrew Wong B.S.E. ’12 on Aug. 
2, 2014. Residence: Charlottesville, Va....Nina 
Brooks M.S.N. °14 to Caleb Hundley on April 
12, 2014. Residence: Winston-Salem...Hyatt M. 
Howard J.D. 14 to Michelle Wolfe M.Div. 
14 on Aug. 9, 2014. Residence: New York... Alex- 
andra M. Vill 14 to Jeremy Jackson on Sept. 28, 
2013. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS & ADOPTIONS 

Theodore Smith to Tyler S. Atkinson M.Div. 
10 and Rachel A. Atkinson on Noy. 9, 2013... 
Annabel Alice to Laura Rose Bull J.D. °10 
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: 
A planned gift supports studénge 
scholarships; turns a dream into® 
reality for one Duke undergrady 


It was college tour time, and Courtney 
Crump wasn't planning on liking Duke. 
Some in her family even preferred a lighter 
shade of blue. 


But once ON Campus, she was a convert. 


“I found myself imagining living in Few 
Quad, eating at the Bryan Center, and 
studying in Perkins. I was really interested 

DukeEngage and undergraduate 
research,” said Courtney, now a sophomore. 
“It felt like I belonged.” 


From the start, her student experience 
was everything she envisioned and more. 
The night of her freshman orientation, 
she remembers staying up until 4 a.m. 
discussing the merits of health care reform 


with her new classmates. 


“ve always wanted to be surrounded by 
academically minded people, and I found 
that at Duke. I’m amazed at how much 


| learn from my peers.” 


Courtney is studying psychology and 


neuroscience, and she recently earned 


a coveted undergraduate position 





> 





Courtney Crump 


volunteering in professor Staci Bilbo’s 
brain sciences lab. She'll assist a postdoc 


in researching addiction in rodents. 


As the secretary for Duke University 
Circle K, a branch of an international 
service organization, Courtney has helped 
tutor local Durham students. Courtney 
is also active in the Chi Omega fraternity, 
Duke Wesley Fellowship, and she is 
currently the youngest resident assistant 
in Keohane Quad. 

Without financial aid, Courtney’s rich 


Duke experience would not have become 


a realit Y. 


“If | had to take out student loans for all 


of my education, I wouldn’t have applied 
to Duke,” she said. “Access to financial 
aid meant that I could go to a school 
that I really loved, rather than one I 


could afford.” 


Courtney’s undergraduate scholarship 
is made possible by the estate of Marie 
Giddings Parker, a fellow Floridian who 
loved life and Duke like Courtney does. 
A 1960 graduate of the Woman’s College, 
Parker was diagnosed with cancer at 21. 


“My mom always believed that it was 


important to give back to the community, 


both financially and also as a volunteer,” 


said Parker's daughter, Jennifer LaVia’85. 


“T think she always knew she wouldn't have 


long in the world, but it was important 
to her to make a mark and to leave the 


world a better place.” 





LaVia said her family is happy that the 
memory of her mother, who passed away 
in 1990, and grandmother Antoinette 
Giddings Ralston, for whom the 
scholarship is named, live on through 


the students the fund supports. 


“Duke is so special to our family because 


that’s where my parents met, where 
I met my husband, and where we all 
made friendships that will last a lifetime,” 
LaVia said. “My mom felt fortunate to 
go to Duke and to send her children to 
college. She wanted to make sure that 
other families have the same opportunity.” 


After Duke, Courtney hopes to pursue a 
Ph.D. But before she gets there, she’s just 
looking forward to her next two years. 


“Duke has and will continue to shape 


me, both as a student and as a woman,” 
she said. “I want to extend my deepest 
thanks to donors. Without this support, 
I would be a very different person.” 





Maximize your impact at Duke. 
Planned gifts like Parker's help set Duke's 
trajectory for the future. You, too, can 
leave a legacy that benefits the people, 
places, and programs you love most. 
Duke's Office of Gift Planning can help. 


Visit our blog or contact us 

to learn more. 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
(919) 681-0464 
giftplanning@duke.edu 


and Michael R. Vernace J.D. ’09 on Aug. 

26, 2014...Solomon Samuel to Kelly Weaver 
Gilson M.T:S. 10 and Tom Gilson on Sept. 

30, 2014...Marika Violet to Christopher M. 
Blumhofer M.Div. ’11 and Stephanie Wheatley 
on Aug. 22, 2014. 


INMEMORIAM 


R. Tazewell Creekmore B.S.E.E. °32 of Fort 
Thomas, Ky., on Jan. 6, 2013. A veteran who served 
in the Army Air Corps during World War II, he 
was named a Kentucky colonel. He was president 
of the Ohio Con Agra Business Council. He is sur- 
vived by a son, two daughters, four grandchildren, 
and nine great-grandchildren. 


Richard E. Swaringen 732 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Jan. 31, 2014. He served as a captain in 
the Army during World War II. He spent his career 
as a teacher and principal in North Carolina public 
schools. He is survived by two daughters, three 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Margaret Parsons Apgar ’33 of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., on Dec. 10, 2012. 


Elizabeth Thomson Davis 734 of Lillington, 
N.C., on Aug. 29, 2012. She was co-owner of 
Thomson-Davis Insurance Agency & Realty and 
a member of the North Carolina Association of 
Realtors. She is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
a grandson. 


Bernard Dorfman 34 of Hillsdale, N.J., on 
May 7, 2013. He served in the Army and later 
practiced law in New Jersey. In addition to manag- 
ing a private practice for more than 50 years, he was 
a Municipal Court judge for 24 years in Hillsdale. 
He was president of the Bergen County Municipal 
Court Judges Association and served on the New 
Jersey Supreme Court Committee on Municipal 
Courts. He is survived by his wife, Cele; two 
daughters; four grandsons; and a great-grandson. 


George W. Leaf 34 of New York, on March 
26, 2012. He was a World War II veteran. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, two grandchildren, 
and a great-grandson. 


Herbert W. Wentworth °35 of Chapel Hill, 
on June 14, 2014. After graduating from Duke, 

he worked for the National Munitions Corp., a 
North Carolina plant that assembled shells for 

the Navy during World War II. After short stints 
managing jewelry and small insurance businesses, 
he began a career in real estate, serving as executive 
vice president of the North Carolina Association 
of Realtors in 1957. Upon his retirement, he was 
president and COO of the North Carolina Savings 
& Loan League. He sat on numerous boards in his 
community, including the Chapel Hill-Carrboro 
Merchants Association and Chamber of Com- 
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Last October, a North Carolina Historical Highway Marker was dedicated 
for F. Roy Johnson 732 in Murfreesboro, N.C. Johnson, who 

died Oct. 17, 1988, was an author, newspaper publisher, and folklorist 

in Murfreesboro for more than 50 years. His books covered a variety of 
subjects, including the Nat Turner Slave Insurrection, Native Americans, 
and the Lost Colony. “Johnson researched, wrote, set to type, proofread, 
designed, printed, hand-bound, marketed, and shipped over 60 different 
books,” one obituary stated. “It is believed he was the only writer-printer 
in the United States to handle the entire operation single-handedly and has 


been described as ‘a national treasure.’ ” 


A person must be deceased for 25 years before the Marker Commission 
will consider a nomination. The main criterion is that the work of the 
nominee has to be considered to be of statewide significance. Johnson’s work 
extends far beyond the borders of North Carolina. 

At Duke, he was an English major and assistant editor of Zhe Chronicle. 


merce, the Chapel Hill Board of Realtors, and 
the North Carolina Archaeological Society. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, and five grandsons. 


Nancy E. Laprade Hamilton 39 of Meridian, 
Miss., on Dec. 14, 2013. She is survived by two 
sons; a daughter; a grandson; a granddaughter; a 
great-grandson; and several nieces, including Lisa 
Willis Nichol 70. 


Curtis S. Jones 739 of Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
on June 22, 2014. At Duke, he played goalie for 
the soccer team and was a student manager of 

the basketball team. He served as an officer in the 
Army during World War II and spent time in a 
German POW camp in Poland after being captured 
in North Africa. Upon returning home, he joined 
the Army Reserve and served during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. He then worked for the Homer 
Laughlin China Co. for 30 years, retiring in 1986. 
He is survived by his wife, Norma; two daughters; a 
brother; a sister; three granddaughters; a grandson; 
and a great-grandson. 


John S. Dodd ’40 of Sarasota, Fla., on Sept. 23, 


2013. Survivors include a son. 


Margaret A. “Peg” Raup Frampton °40 
of Urbana, Ill., on June 22, 2014. She worked 

in military intelligence during World War II as 
part of a group that analyzed decoded German 
communications. She later became a librarian at 
the University of Illinois Library, retiring in 1985. 
She was a founding member of the Urbana Free 
Library and served as the president of its board of 
trustees. She is survived by a son, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, two step-grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Burnett N. Hull Sr. 40 of Atlanta, on May 11, 
2014. He served as a Navy Supply Corps officer 
during World War II and later was stationed in 
the Panama Canal. He retired from the Navy as 

a lieutenant commander and moved to Atlan- 

ta, where he served as the general manager of a 
hotel for 20 years. He became an adjunct faculty 
member in hospitality at Georgia State University. 
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He is survived by his wife, Betty Yon Hull ’40; 
a son; a daughter; three granddaughters; and three 


grandsons 


Wade W. Atkins 41 of Chapel Hill, on May 

5, 2014. A Marine Corps veteran, he served in the 
Pacific theater during World War II. He received 
the Bronze Star with Combat V for his role in the 
Inchon Landing in the Korean War. He retired as a 
lieutenant colonel in 1965 and relocated to Chapel 
Hill, becoming associate director for accounting, 
endowments, and trust funds at UNC-CH. 

He is survived by his wife, Margaret E. 
Starnes Atkins 41; two sons; and four 
grandchildren. 


Barbara P. Sopp Davis 41 of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on March 17, 2014. She is survived 
by a daughter, Brooke H. Davis Graves '76, 
and a son. 


Jane C. Wagner Dickinson °41 of Balti- 
more, on Feb. 13, 2014. She was the executive 
secretary of Sherwood Feed Mills Inc. for more 
than 35 years. She served as chair of the Baltimore 
United Appeal, sat on the board of managers of 
the Pickersgill retirement home, established three 
investment clubs for women, and served as presi- 
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dent of the Three Arts Club. She is survived by two 
daughters and four grandchildren. 


Florrie G. Smythe Mercer B.S.N. °42 of 
Durham, on May 13, 2014. She volunteered for 
the United Methodist Church, organizing youth 
programs and traveling to Bolivia on mission trips. 
In 1996, she was awarded the North Carolina 
Governor's Award for Outstanding Volunteer Ser 
vice. The next year, the town of Montero, Bolivia, 
declared May 9 “Florrie S. Mercer” Day in honor 
of her medical mission work and ministry. She is 
survived by her husband, Charles H. Mercer 
B.D. °43; a son; a daughter; a sister; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


Ellen W. Rankin Reamer ‘43 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on May 25, 2014. She taught first grade in 
Cabarrus County, N.C., and later worked as a bank 
teller for several years in Salisbury. She is survived by 
two daughters; a son, Richard R. Reamer ‘67; 

a sister; six grandchildren; and three great-grand- 
daughters. 


Frank Rudnick °43 of Chestertown, Md., on 
Feb. 24, 2014. He joined the Army Air Corps in 
1942, serving as an instructor at Fort Logan, Colo. 
Discharged in 1946, he settled in Chestertown 


working for his father’s auction house, 

which later grew into a furniture and antiques 
business. He was a founding member of both 
the Kent School, a private K-8 school that his 
daughters attended, and the Chestertown 
Havurah. He was also the first Jewish member 
of the Chester River Yacht & Country Club 
and the first person to have a bar mitzvah in 
the town. He is survived by his wife, Anita; five 
daughters; a brother; seven grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Josephine A. Bierman Simonds A.M. ’43 
of Rockville, Md., on April 17, 2013: 


Margaret Sawyer Dittmar R.N. °44 of 
Cincinnati, on March 29, 2014. Survivors include 
a son, a daughter, and a grandson. 


Reginald M. Manning ‘44 of Fairfax, Va., on 
April 11, 2014. He worked for the state of North 
Carolina in the area of social services and vocational 
rehabilitation. Survivors include two nieces. 


Rachel G. Cole Mathison °44 of Durham, 
on April 10, 2014. A college English teacher, her 
survivors include two daughters, a son, and two 
grandchildren. 


Join our on-campus conference for parents and children with college in 
their futures. Hear a panel of admissions experts discuss: 


e searching for the right school 


e the applications process 
e financial aid 


e setting your timetable 
e essays and interviews 
e testing 


Our in-depth format presents the admissions process in two sessions: 
JUNE 18: Explore Duke - Information and Tour (optional) 
JUNE 19: Jump-Start the Admissions Process 


MORE INFORMATION AND REGISTRATION: 
FORUM.DUKEALUMNI.COM 





Virginia R. Bennett Bryan R.N. ’45, M.D. 
’46 of Birmingham, Mich., on Jan. 17, 2013. 


Edith Ann Caviness R.N. °45, B.S.N. 48 

of Lillington, N.C., on June 21, 2014. She 
worked as a nurse and pharmacist for many years. 
Survivors include a sister, Veve Caviness 
Moore °54. 


Adolphus W. Dunn Jr. M.D. ’45 of Fripp 
Island, S.C., on June 13, 2014. He served in the 
Navy Medical Corps for 21 years, retiring in 1965 
as a captain. He then joined the Ochsner Medical 
Center in New Orleans, serving as chair and emer- 
itus chair of the department of orthopaedic surgery 
at the Ochsner Clinic and Ochsner Foundation 
Hospital for 23 years. In addition, he was a clinical 
professor at Tulane University School of Medicine 
and an official examiner for the American Board 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons. He also wrote numerous 
articles in his specialty. He is survived by two sons; 
his fiancée, Mary Lou Geros; a sister; and two 


grandchildren. 


Richard T. Sanborn ’45 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
May 23, 2014. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War LI, flying B-17s with the 8th 
Air Force in Germany. Later, he attended dentistry 


school and practiced orthodontics in South Orange, 


N.J., for 40 years. In his free time, he founded a 
swim team and competed around the country. He 
is survived by his wife, Grace; three stepchildren; 

a brother, Charles F. Sanborn ’41, and sister- 
in-law, Janice A. Cook Sanborn 42; four 
grandchildren; and two nephews, including Scott 
C. Sanborn 71. 


Joseph R. Staley 45 of Hagerstown, Md., 

on May 17, 2014. He had a 38-year career with 
Potomac Edison in various management positions, 
retiring as manager of engineering applications 
and research in 1984. He also founded the Charles 
Town Chamber of Commerce and served as its 
president. He is survived by his wife, Diana; a son; 
a daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Betty J. Dick Turner A.M. °45 of Loveland, 
Colo., on June 17, 2014. She worked as a waitress, 
a math teacher, and an employee for the Selective 
Service during the Vietnam War. An advocate for 
her children, she started Girl Scouts in Gaylord, 
Mich., and was active in the Parent Teacher’s 
Association in both Gaylord and in Boulder, Colo. 
She was the director of Christian education at 

her church. She is survived by three daughters, 
two sons, a stepson, 18 grandchildren, and 13 
great-grandchildren. 


David M. Logan °46 of Bradenton, Fla., on 

Jan. 2, 2013. He is survived by his wife, June; two 
daughters; two sons; a brother; eight grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert C. McCarthy °46 of Winter Park, Fla., 
on June 22, 2014. He was a member of the Duke 


University Naval Unit and later served at the Naval 
Station Great Lakes in Chicago. He spent his civil- 
ian career in the surety industry, first with Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland for 21 years and later 
as founder of Robert C. McCarthy Agency Inc. He 
is survived by his wife, Lillian; two sons; and two 


grandchildren. 


Joan L. Gaudynski Sharpe °46 of Tampa, 
Fla., on May 6, 2014. She spent 35 years teaching 
special education at schools in the Tampa area. She 
is survived by a son, a daughter, six grandchildren, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Jeremiah M. Allen Jr. 47 of Providence, 
R.L., on May 29, 2014. In 1940, he left Duke to 
become a naval aviation cadet and was commis- 
sioned as an ensign and torpedo bomber pilot. 
He was aboard the U.S.S. Wasp when it sank in 
1942, and he concluded his World War II service 
on other carriers in the Pacific. Discharged as 

a lieutenant commander in 1945, he returned 

to Duke to complete his degree before earning 

a master’s degree from Tufts. He taught in the 
English department at the University of Colora- 
do-Boulder while completing his doctorate. He 
later became a full professor, serving as acting dean 


of the graduate school at CU-Boulder and dean 
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of the College of Arts and Humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts-Amherst. He is survived 

by four sons, a daughter, 10 grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Jacob B. Huffman M.F. °47, Ph.D. 53 of 
Gainesville, Fla., on June 5, 2014. He served in 
the Army for five years during World War II before 
attending Duke. After graduating, he worked for 
Tidewater Plywood Co. in Brunswick, Ga., and 
taught for a year at West Virginia University. In 
1952, he joined the University of Florida School of 
Forestry as an assistant professor of forest products 
utilization, becoming a full professor in 1982. For 
more than 35 years, he was in charge of the Wood 
Preservation Test Area at the Austin Cary Memo- 
rial Forest. He also managed a wood consulting 
services business. Survivors include two sons and 
two grandsons. 


Florence H. Upshur Mears °47 of Machipon- 
go, Va., on June 14, 2014. She is survived by three 
children, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


Henry R. Nolte Jr. 47 of Ocean Ridge, Fla., 
on June 30, 2014. He interrupted his studies at 

Duke to serve in the Navy during World War II. 
He later joined Cravath, Swaine & Moore as an 
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Lavanya Sunder '16 on interning in Brazil Phil Reinhart '16 on following his passion Sarah Rimawi ‘16 on finding her path 
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What does a Duke education mean today? 
It means access to opportunity. Just ask 
students ea Phil, Sarah, and Tre’. 


Download the LAYAR app, 
la y or a scan the photo, and watch 

their stories come to life. 
Without Sea students like these, Duke 
just wouldn't be Duke. That's why the Duke 
Forward campaign aims to raise more than 
S420 million for endowed scholarships and 


fellowships by June 30, 2017. Because it means 
continuing to accept the best and brightest 





students regardless of ability to pay. It means 
increasing the amount of endowment income 
that goes to financial aid by $20 million each 
year. And it means unleashing the potential 
of thousands of students like these to make a 
difference in the world. 
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Download the Layar app 
to watch the videos 

and learn more at 
dukeforward.duke.edu. 
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associate before becoming counsel for Ford 
Motor Co., first for a Ford subsidiary and later as 
general counsel for Ford in Europe. After his stint 
overseas, he was named vice president and general 
counsel for Ford, retiring in 1989. He served on 
the board of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

and the Cranbrook Education Community. He 

is survived by his wife, Frances E. Messner 
Nolte °47; three daughters, including Jennifer 
E. Nolte Stevens '81 and Suzanne E. Nolte 
Saunders 85; a son; and eight grandchildren. 


O. Robert “Bob” Theurkauf 47 


Wellington, Fla., on June 16, 2014. He served 


in the Navy Air Corps and trained as a pilot during 


World War II. He then began a 50-year career at 
the investment counselors firm Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark. He started as an oil analyst 

before becoming the firm’s head of equity research 
and later the chair of its investment-policy 
committee. He eventually served on the com- 
pany’s board of directors and as its president. 

He is survived by his wife, Justine; three daugh- 
ters; a brother; a sister; six grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Joseph M. Ward M.D. °47 of Swansboro, 
N.C., on May 26, 2014. After serving as an officer 
in the Navy during the Korean War, he practiced 
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family medicine for nearly 50 years in North 
Carolina. Survivors include a son, a daughter, and 
a granddaughter. 


Sarah E. “Betty” Routledge Wollstein 
47 of Rome, Ga., on June 2, 2014. She worked 
at the Floyd Medical Center for 40 years, retiring 
as director of nurses in 1988. She is survived by 
10 children, a sister, 12 grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. 


John W. Edwards B.S.E.E. 48 of Marietta, 
Ga., on May 30, 2012. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, and a granddaughter. 


Jacqueline Hutzler Bello Harper 48 of 
Raleigh, on May 4, 2014. She served as the exec- 
utive secretary of the North Carolina Psychiatric 
Association and was a business manager for a 
group of psychiatrists for many years. Later in 
life, she served as president of the Raleigh Garden 
Club, a docent at the Raleigh History Museum, 
and a Global Villages volunteer. Survivors include 
a son and three stepchildren. 


Harold H. Hogg °48 of Naples, Fla., on June 

3, 2014. In 1952, he started his own construction 
company, beginning as a homebuilder and shifting 
into commercial construction in Pennsylvania and 
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ath uder nts in grades 4—11 and focus 


Maryland. His son James took over the business in 
1995. Beginning in the 1970s, he led investment 
groups that purchased commercial properties, 
mostly in Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
National Insurance Board of Trustees of Associated 
Builders & Contractors and established two private 
family foundations to serve Christian and secular 
not-for-profit organizations. He endowed the 
Hogg Family Chair in Engineering Management 
and Entrepreneurship at Duke. He is survived by 
his wife, Ruth M. Hogg °49; two sons, including 
James W. Hogg "74; four grandsons, including 
Andrew J. Hogg B.S.M.E. 03, M.Eng.M ’04 
and Stephen W. Hogg M.Eng.M °04; and four 
great-granddaughters. 


Lowell R. Jackson 748 of Blaine, Wash., on 
Dec. 9, 2013. 


Joanne Rae McGhee 48 of Darien, Ga., on 
May 24, 2014. A professional dancer, she cofound- 
ed the Atlanta Contemporary Dance Company. 
She was a guest artist at the Atlanta Ballet and 

an adjunct professor for the Harrower Opera 
Workshop at Georgia State University. She received 
Georgia’s Governor's Award in the Arts in 1984 and 
the Lexus Leader of the Arts Award in 2002. She is 
survived by a daughter, two grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 





Malcolm D. Young J.D. ’48 of Omaha, Neb., 
on Nov. 18, 2012. He is survived by eight children, 
30 grandchildren, and 23 great-grandchildren. 


James H. Culbreth °49 of Hillsborough, N.C., 
on May 2, 2014. He served in the Army in Italy 
during World War II. He then spent 33 years 
working as an auditor for Western Electric/AT&T 
in Burlington, N.C. He is survived by his wife, 
Peach; two sons; a daughter; eight grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


James H. Groome °49 of Atlanta, on July 10, 
2014. He left Duke during World War II to attend 
the Merchant Marine Academy, serving on supply 
ships in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediterranean. 
He returned to his studies and a football scholar- 
ship at Duke in 1946. After graduating, he joined 
Mead Packaging in Atlanta. He retired from the 
company in 1988 as vice president and national 
sales manager. He then became a governmental 
affairs consultant to several corporations. Active in 
the Atlanta community, he served on the board of 
directors of the Shepherd Center, a rehabilitation 
hospital for spinal-cord and brain injury and as 
division chair of the United Way. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary Ann Duncan Groome 48; 
a son; two daughters; nine grandchildren; and six 
great-grandsons. 


Thomas H. Matthews °49 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C,, on June 3, 2014. He played football at 

Duke before being sidelined with a knee injury. He 
joined the Army Air Corps in 1946, serving in San 
Antonio and Denver for a year. He worked briefly 
for Gulf Oil and DuPont before returning to Rocky 
Mount to become a court clerk; he later opened his 
own law practice. In 1968, he was elected District 
Court judge for Nash, Edgecombe, and Wilson 
counties before retiring in 1980. He began a second 
career as a reporter and was elected to represent the 
8th District in the N.C. House of Representatives. 
He was inducted into The Order of the Long Leaf 
Pine by Governor Jim Hunt, and he served on 

the board of directors of the Stony Creek Medical 
Squad and the First Carolina State Bank. At the age 
of 70, he became a certified EMT. He is survived by 
his wife, Billie Jo; a daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Avie M. Sanner Blount °50 of Westfield, 
N.J., on March 23, 2014. Survivors include her 
husband, Gerald R. Blount Jr. 50, anda 
daughter. 


Mary R. Thornton Boynton B.S.N. ’50 of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on May 14, 2014. She served 

as a community-health nurse in Wytheville, Va., 
for homebound TB patients and taught nursing 
students at Grady Hospital in Atlanta. She was 
later named the associate dean of nursing at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville College of 
Nursing, retiring in 1991 with emerita status. 

She sat on the board of visitors for the College of 
Nursing, served on the University Club Board, and 


was a past president of the University of Tennessee 


Retirees Association. Survivors include a daughter 
and a granddaughter. 


Johanna M. Chappell Britt B.S.N. 50 of 
Martinsville, Va., on June 19, 2014. She was a 
registered nurse and the resident weaver at the 
Piedmont Arts Association. She is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, and a brother. 


Mary Josephine “Jo” Gramling °50 of 
Gadsden, Ala., on June 27, 2014. She worked at 
Republic Steel, where she was one of the first two 
women to serve on the Speaker’s Bureau. Survivors 
include a goddaughter. 


Charles F. Griffin J.D. 50 of Charlotte, on May 
12, 2014. He served in the Navy during World War 
II before attending law school. He practiced law 

at a firm he cofounded in Monroe, N.C., for 50 
years. In addition, he held the position of Union 
County Attorney for more than 30 years. He served 
on the boards of many companies and institutions, 
including the America Bank & Trust Co., Charlotte 
College, and Union Memorial Hospital. He also 
served in the N.C. State Senate for two terms and 
was a delegate to the 1967 Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago. He was named “Man of 
the Year” by the Monroe-Union County Chamber 
of Commerce in 1973 and was awarded the Order 
of the Long Leaf Pine by Governor Jim Hunt. He is 
survived by his wife, Betsy; two daughters; a brother, 
Elbert C. Griffin 54; four grandchildren; a 
nephew, Alan L. Griffin ’79; and a niece, Karen 
A. Griffin Tyrrell 84. 


Charles L. Owens Jr. 50 of Durham, on June 
1, 2014. He had a 40-year career as an engineer at 
GTE. He also served as treasurer, Sunday school 
superintendent, and Sunday school teacher at 
Northgate Chapel. He is survived by his wife, 
Greta; three daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


Hazel Jansen Wallis 50 of Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., on May 12, 2014. She is survived 

by her husband, Robert; two sons, including 
Donald W. Wallis ’72, J.D. ’74; three daughters, 
Judith J. Wallis Morath 74, Jody J. Wallis 
Specker 76, and Mary Jane Wallis Taylor 
81; a daughter-in-law, Kathryn M. Waggoner 
Wallis ’71; nine grandchildren, including 

Neill J. Wallis 00, Winston A. Porter 

II1 05, and Adam H. Specker 10; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Raymond B. Bailey B.S.C.E. ’51 of Bristol, 
Conn., on June 29, 2014. He worked as an engi- 
neer for the city of Bristol and was a 32nd-degree 
Scottish Rite Mason. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia; a son; and two granddaughters. 


Catherine B. Anderson Clayton ’51 of 
Wilson, N.C., on May 8, 2014. She was president 
of the board for Friends of the Wilson County 
Public Library. She also created the Association 
for Children With Learning Disabilities in 
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Rare Sevres Bottle Cooler made for the Comtesse du Barry in 1773, 
from the Estate of Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans, Sold for $64,000 


Downsizing? Thinking of Selling? 
Call us for a Free Consultation. 


Representing Duke Alumni, their Friends 
and Neighbors in the sale of Art, Jewelry, and 
Antiques for more than 30 years. 


BRUNK 
AUCTIONS 





Wilson. She is survived by two sons and two 
grandsons. 


John T. Colvin °51 of Rehoboth Beach, Del., on 
May 7, 2014. An Army veteran, he made a career 
as a lumber broker at his company, Tower Lumber, 
in Wilmington. He is survived by a daughter, a 
sister, two stepchildren, a granddaughter, three 
step-grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth W. “Kitty” Strickland Dick ’51 
of Trumbull, Conn., on May 27, 2014. She studied 
at The Juilliard School and taught piano for many 
years. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, a 
brother, seven grandchildren, and six great-grand- 


children. 
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Raymond W. Lee Jr. 51 of Acianta, on June 
25, 2014. He served with the Marine Corps 
during the Korean War before making a 40-year 
career at Oxford Industries. There he was 
president of the men’s slacks division, group vice 
president for menswear, executive vice president of 
finance and administration, and a director on the 
board until his retirement. He was a member of 
the Textile and Apparel Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce as well 

as a founding member of the Atlanta Business 
Roundtable. He also attended the Masters 
Tournament at Augusta National Golf Club for 
52 consecutive years. He is survived by his wife, 
Marianne; three daughters; a son; and eight 


grandchildren. 


William M. Smith °51 of Manning, S.C., on 
May 5, 2014. He served in the Army as a sergeant 
first class during the Korean War. He then joined 
Freeman Millwork Co., retiring as executive vice 
president in 1988. The Clarendon County Cham- 
ber of Commerce named him Citizen of the Year 
in 1977. He was a founding member of the Clar- 
endon County Habitat for Humanity. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Robert C. Thomas 51 of Brevard, N.C., on 
April 23, 2014. He served as a captain in the Ma- 
rine Corps in the Korean War. In 1953, he began 
working as a CPA for PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
retiring as a tax partner more than 30 years later. In 
the 1940s, he played the trumpet in swing bands. 
He is survived by his wife, Norma; a daughter, 
Barbara L. Thomas M.Div. ’80, A.H.C. ’83; 
and two sons, including David P. Thomas ’81. 


Clifford L. East Jr. B.D. 52 of Harrisonburg, 
Va., on July 9, 2014. He was an Army veteran and 
a pastor in the Methodist Church. He held ministry 
positions in cities across Virginia, including Alexan- 
dria, Roanoke, Richmond, and McLean, where he 
retired in 1988. Survivors include his wife, Nancy 
Laughlin; three sons; a sister; and a grandson. 


L. Russell Gobbel °52 of Columbia, Md., on 
May 31, 2014. During his 40-year law career, he 
worked for the Navy General Counsel's office for 
10 years and spent five years with General Dynam- 
ics in Rochester, N.Y. He finished his career after 
nearly 25 years at Litton Industries in College Park, 
Md. He is survived by his wife, Jean; a son; and a 
daughter. 


Catherine H. Brent Hubbard ’52 of George- 
town, S.C., on May 22, 2014. She taught primary 
school in Durham and Charlotte for seven years be- 
fore moving to Lancaster, S.C., where she lived for 
30 years. She was a member of the Duke University 
Founders Society and a founding member of the 
National Museum of Women in the Arts. Survivors 
include a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Margaret Flanders Myers 52 of Bullard, Tex- 
as, on June 28, 2014. She worked for both Merck 
and H.R. Block and traveled extensively both in the 
U.S. and abroad. She is survived by her husband, 
William C. Myers °50; a son; a daughter; four 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Charles S. Spears Jr. 52 of Paris, Ky., on June 
12, 2014. He served in the Air Force and attained 
the rank of corporal. After his service, he was 
president of Woodford-Spears & Sons, a farming 
supplies company. He served on the board of direc- 
tors for Bourbon Bank for 35 years. He is survived 
by four sons, a daughter, nine grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Edward L. Jones Jr. A.M. °53 of Richmond, 
Va., on July 7, 2014. He served as an instructor 
of amphibious warfare in the Navy during World 


War II. After the war, he taught history and served 
as an administrator at several prep schools on the 
East Coast, including Glenelg Country School in 
Ellicott City, Md., where he was headmaster. He 
retired from Collegiate School in Richmond in 
1980. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and four 
grandsons. 


Donald F. Marsh B.D. °53 of Lincoln, Neb., 
on Noy. 13, 2013. He served in the Army Medical 
Corps in World War II before attending seminary 
and divinity school. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Mary Williams McConnell M.R.E. ’53 of 
Llano, Texas, on June 28, 2014. She was a director 
of Christian education in Odessa and El Paso and 
later got her teaching certificate in Houston. She is 
survived by two daughters, a sister, five grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Max E. Polley B.D. 53, Ph.D. ’57 of David- 
son, N.C., on March 27, 2014. He taught in the 
religion department at Davidson for 37 years and 
retired as Cannon Professor of religion emeritus in 
1993. He participated in two archaeological digs 
and performed in 22 theater productions with the 
Davidson Community Players. He is survived by 
his wife, Jacquelyn; a son; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Aldath Faye Benton Hudson R.N. 754 of 
Goldsboro, N.C., on Feb. 19, 2014. She had a 
career as a nurse at Wayne Memorial Hospital in 
Goldsboro. She is survived by two sisters and two 
brothers. 


John D. Lagergren G 754 of Hampton, Tenn., 
on June 30, 2014. He served with the military 
police guarding trains during the Korean War. 

He then worked for the Walter E. Kidde Co. in 
Passaic, N.J., as an engineer and draftsman for 

fire protection systems. He traveled extensively for 
his job, including designing protection systems 
for oil platforms in the Middle East and South 
America, as well as for the U.S. aircraft carrier fleet. 
He is survived by a son, two daughters, and three 
grandchildren. 


Mary L. Bridgers Mattox 754 of Wilson, N.C., 
on May 13, 2014. She is survived by her husband, 
Huitt E. Mattox Jr. 51, M.D. ’54; three sons; 

a daughter; a brother, Thomas F. Bridgers Jr. 
63; a sister, Anne Bridgers Hackney °51; four 
grandsons; and three granddaughters. 


Elizabeth A. Smith °54 of Charleston, W.Va., 
on June 9, 2014. She had a career in social work, 
first with the state of West Virginia and later as a 
director with Family Services of Kanawha Valley in 
Charleston. Survivors include a sister and a 
brother. 


Paul W. Baker °55 of Atlanta, on June 8, 2014. 
During the 1950s, he served as a pilot in the Air 
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Force. He then worked for IBM and in 1970 
founded his own company, Graphic Data 

Systems, which provided specialized software and 
computer services to publishers in the U.S. and 
England. He was president of the company until 
he sold it in the early 1990s. He is survived by his 
wife, Carolyn Kelly; three sons, including Jeffrey 
P. Baker ’80, M.D. 84, A.M. 91, Ph.D. ’93; two 
stepdaughters; a sister; a brother-in-law, James F. 
Girand °59; five grandchildren; five step-grand- 
children; and a niece, Lisa Girand Lawson °89. 


Robert W. Clark Jr. B.S.E.E. °56 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on July 5, 2014. He served as a pilot 
in the Navy before working for 32 years as a sys- 
tems engineer at IBM. He spent 10 years working 
for Computer Science Corp. before retiring in 


1998. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; a son; a 
daughter; two brothers; four grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Edgardo A. Garcia-Trias 56, M.D. ’60 of 
Chelmsford, Mass., on March 3, 2014. He is 
survived by his wife, Milagros Ortiz Cintron; four 
daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


Leroy A. Glasner Jr. A.M. ’56 of Kerrville, 
Texas, on June 16, 2014. He served as a Chinese 
intelligence analyst and instructor in the Air Force 
during the Korean War and later worked for the 
NSA in Washington. After leaving the Air Force 
and holding several executive financial positions, he 
joined the Financial Relations Board in Chicago, 
where he eventually became managing partner. As a 
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financial analyst, he coedited or wrote several finan- 
cial publications and taught at the Keller Graduate 
School of Business. He is survived by his wife, Joan; 
two daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Robert K. Myles HS °56 of Reno, Nev., on May 
24, 2014. He taught medicine at Stanford, Duke, 
the University of Nevada School of Medicine, 

and the Orvis School of Nursing. Specializing in 
cardiology, diabetes, and pulmonary medicine, he 
moved to Reno in 1958 and opened a private prac- 
tice, which he ran for 20 years. He was one of the 
first professors of medicine at the Nevada School 
of Medicine, where he taught clinical diagnosis; he 
also served as medical director for respiratory care at 
Washoe Medical Center and St. Mary’s. He and his 
wife endowed scholarships in nursing and public 
health at the University of Nevada-Reno. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; three sons; a daughter; a 
sister; and three granddaughters. 


Charles H. Pingree B.S.M.E. °56 of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on March 1, 2014. He worked as an 
engineer for most of his life. He finished his career 
as a sales manager for the European and Asian 
regions for Textron. An avid sailor since his youth, 
he won the Canada’s Cup sailing race in 1972. He 
is survived by his wife, Barbara O’Beirne, and three 
daughters. 


Barbara A. Black Robey °56 of Phoenix, on 
June 10, 2014. In 1970, she was elected to the 
Litchfield Elementary School Board, where she 
served for 20 years. As its president, she led the 
effort opposing the building of an Arizona state 
prison next to an elementary school. She was 
involved in the Arizona School Boards Association, 
eventually becoming president and earning the 
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organization's first Lifetime Achievement Award in 
2007. She also created the Arizona School Boards 
Insurance Trust, which allows school employees 
and their families to purchase high-quality health 
insurance at low rates. The trust now covers more 
than 35,000 members. She was active in the 
transition of Litchfield Park from a town to a city, 
eventually becoming mayor, She is survived by her 
husband, William; a son; a daughter; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Charles P. Silas ‘56 of Shelbyville, Ky., on 
March 7, 2014. He served in the Marine Corps 
before graduating from Duke and afterward began 
a career in education. After a stint as an elemen- 
tary-school teacher in Michigan, he worked as a 
consultant in early-childhood education for the 
Michigan Department of Education. He is survived 
by four daughters, six grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Leonard M. Tilley 56 of Chapel Hill, on Noy. 
15, 2012. An Army veteran, he served for two years 
at Fort Detrick, Md., and as a chemist with the U.S. 
Biological and Chemical Laboratories during the 
Korean War. Later, he joined the American Tobacco 
Co., holding various management positions and 
retiring as senior vice president of manufacturing 
and support services. While employed, he attended 
Harvard Business School’s management develop- 
ment program. Survivors include his wife, Mary Jo; 
two daughters; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Charles G. Dan Jr. B.S.M.E. °57 of Annapolis, 
Md., on May 29, 2014. He started his career with 
Babcock & Wilcox in Alliance, Ohio, and then 
moyed to the Westinghouse Nuclear plant outside 
of Pittsburgh. In 1961, he joined NASA at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md., 
where he worked on the space program (including 
the Hubble Space Telescope) until his retirement. 
He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and three 


grandchildren. 


Francis S. Massie Sr. 57, M.D. ’60 of Midlo- 
thian, Va., on June 26, 2014. In 1967, he was 
recruited to teach general pediatrics as a full-time 
academician at the Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity-Medical College of Virginia. Over the next 
10 years, he developed the first board-approved 
training fellowship in pediatric allergy in Virginia. 
In 1977, he went into private practice in allergy 
and was a former part-time director of the Newport 
News Family Practice Clinic. He continued to teach 
as a clinical professor of pediatrics at VCU Medical 
Center until joining Richmond Allergy & Asthma 
Specialists in 2002. He was also a cofounder and 
twice president of the Virginia Allergy and Asthma 
Society. Survivors include two sons, a brother, and 
grandchildren. 


Donald E. McLeod ’57 of Falls Church, Va., 
on Nov. 19, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Lorita; a son; a daughter; a sister; and two grand- 


children. 


James W. Vaughan Jr. B.S.E.E. 57 of Alexan- 
dria, Va., on Dec. 4, 2013. After four years in the 
Navy, he pursued a master’s program in nuclear en- 
gineering. He then served directly under Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover in technical and management 
positions dealing with radiochemistry, nuclear 

ship propulsion, and submarine and surface ship 
nuclear safety. He became deputy director of naval 
reactors—the highest civilian executive—and later 
acting assistant secretary of the Department of 
Energy. After leaving government work, he had a 
career in engineering consulting. He was recog- 
nized with the Presidential Rank Award for Senior 
Executive Service in 1983 and as a Duke Dis- 
tinguished Engineering Alumnus in 1985. He is 
survived by his wife, Frances Smith Vaughan 
"57; two sons, including Kevin S. Vaughan ’82; 
a brother; and two grandsons. 





Serge Gonzales ’58 of Athens, Ga., on Jan. 24, 
2012. Survivors include his wife, Dallas. 


Robert W. Hankins B.S.E.E. 58 of Charlotte, 
on May 28, 2014. He ran cross-country at Duke, 
completed two advanced degrees, and retired from 
the Air Force in 1979. He then had a 20-year 
second career as an accounting professor, teaching 
at Tulane University, Texas State University-San 
Marcos, and Xavier University. Survivors include 
three daughters, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Frank Kirkland ’58 of Greenville, N.C., on June 
27, 2014. He served as a corporal in the Army 

and later as a civil servant with the Social Security 
Administration. He is survived by three sons, a 
daughter, a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Wayne B. Robinson °58 of Sacramento, Calif., 
on April 8, 2014. He was ordained as a minister in 
the United Church of Christ in 1961. After serving 
a year as a chaplain in Germany, he ministered 
churches in New York, Minnesota, California, and 
Washington. While in Minnesota, he also taught 
as an adjunct professor of preaching at United 
Theological Seminary in New Brighton, Minn. In 
retirement, he worked as an ombudsman for senior 
residential care facilities and as a massage therapist. 
He is survived by his wife, Hannelore; a son; a 
daughter; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


John M. Miller °59, L ’62 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on June 12, 2014. A government lawyer for 20 
years, he worked for the U.S. Comptroller of the 
Currency, first as commissioned national bank 
examiner and then in the law department. He 
completed his tenure as deputy chief counsel 

and acting chief counsel for the banking agency, 
which is the primary regulator of national banks. 
In 1982, he became a partner at Kirkland & Ellis 
in Denver and in Washington, where he helped 
break down geographical barriers to interstate 
banking. Later, he represented commercial banks, 
investment banks, and life-insurance companies. 
In 1995, he was appointed deputy to the special 
trustee for American Indians at the U.S. Depart- 


ment of the Interior. He retired in 2002. Survivors 
include a brother. 


David C. Windley Jr. 59 of Washington, 
N.C., on July 1, 2014. He served in the Army at 
Fort Jackson, S.C., and in Fort Drum, N.Y. While 
serving in New York, he was part of the 42nd 
Rainbow Division as an artillery command. He 
then entered advertising and account management 
at Olgivy & Mather and later Young & Rubicam, 
representing companies such as General Foods, 
Travelers Insurance, Procter & Gamble, and the 
Kennedy Foundation during John E. Kennedy's 
presidency. Later, he worked for a social-service 
agency, the Seamen’s Institute of New York and 
New Jersey. 


Christopher B. Espy B.S.M.E. ’60 of Abbev- 
ille, Ala, on May 1, 2014. He worked for IBM, 
serving as director of marketing and telecommu- 
nications for Americas Far East Corp. His job 
allowed him to travel extensively around Europe, 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Japan. He is survived by his wife, Joyce; a son; and 
a sister. 


Mary-Angela Butt Johnson ’60 of Leawood, 
Kan., on April 11, 2014. She briefly worked for 
the Social Security Administration before joining 
the faculty of Children’s House of Columbia 
(Mo.), becoming director of the school in 1984. 
She served on the local housing authority board 
and the Columbia library board, and she founded 
a scholarship program for Children’s House. She is 
survived by two sons and five grandchildren. 


Franklin R. Jones Ed.D. ’60 of Tampa, Fla., on 
June 29, 2013. A career educator, he held positions 
as a principal, district superintendent, dean, and 
professor. After working at high schools and 
colleges across Virginia and North Carolina, he 
was appointed dean of the School of Education at 
Old Dominion University in Norfolk, Va. During 
his time at Old Dominion, he founded the Child 
Study Center, hired the first African-American pro- 
fessor of education, helped design the education 
building, and taught the first television course. He 
also wrote and cowrote several books on human 
development. In 1965, he became director of the 
Praxis Center, retiring in 2005. Between 1972 and 
1978, the Virginia Educational Research Associa- 
tion presented him with three Distinguished Re- 
search Awards. A charter member of the American 
Psychological Society, he participated in the South 
Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society, the 
Southeastern Psychological Association, and the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and three 


grandchildren. 


Earl C. Koontz B.S.M.E. 60 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 15, 2014. He worked as a mechanical 
engineer for Western Electric for 26 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Jane; two sons; a daughter; 
and a sister. 











Charles E. Virgin 60, M.D. 64 of Miami, 
on May 25, 2014. He served in the Air Force for 
five years. An orthopaedic surgeon, he was a team 
physician for the Miami Dolphins from 1970 to 
1989 and the team’s chief doctor when his father 
retired from that role in 1983. He later served as 
team physician for athletic events and teams such 
as the Lipton International Tennis Tournament 
and the Fort Lauderdale Strikers soccer team. 

He was founding medical director of the Orange 
Bowl Marathon, where he treated participants for 
13 years. He is survived by his wife, Connie; five 
children; and a sister. 


Robert F. Wayand B.S.M.E. ’60 of North East, 
Pa., on May 9, 2014. He was a senior vice president 
of manufacturing at General Electric for 39 years. 
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He is survived by four sons, two brothers, 11 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Iris Boland Abernathy M.A.T. ’61 of Auburn- 
dale, Fla., on May 27, 2014. She taught chemistry 
and biology at schools in North Carolina and 
Florida, winning several teaching awards, including 
Outstanding Biology Teacher Award from a pool of 
800 teachers among nine states. She was the head 
of the science department for 23 years at Auburn- 
dale Senior High School, which inducted her into 
its Hall of Fame in 2005. She is survived by a son, 
two sisters, and two granddaughters. 


Daniel H. Gelbert ’61, M.E. 62 of Durham, on 
April 3, 2014. He established a consulting forestry 
company with his uncle and owned or co-owned 
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two survey companies with forestry offices in 
Fayetteville and Tarboro, N.C. He was president of 
the N.C. Forestry Association, the Central Carolina 
Forestry Club, and the N.C. Society of Consulting 
Foresters, helping to establish the latter. He also 
served on the Governor's Forestry Advisory Council 
and was an adjunct professor at Duke’s School of 
Forestry (now the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment). He was awarded the Wildlife Federation 
Governor's Award for forest conservation in 1974; 
the Outstanding Service to Tarheel Forestry Award 
by the N.C. Tree Farm Committee in 1981; the 
North Carolina Society of Consulting Forester’s 
Forester of the Year Award in 1985; and the NCFA’s 
Outstanding Service to Forestry Award in 2005. 
He is survived by his wife, Susan Robinhood 
Gelbert °62; a son; a daughter; two sisters; four 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Nina Bryce Haynes ‘61 of Marysville, Wash., 
on Feb, 25, 2014. 


Robert R. Hoopes °61 of Wilmington, Del., 

on July 8, 2014. He served as a captain in the Air 
Force and had a career in dentistry. He owned a pri- 
vate office and was also a staff member at Christiana 
Hospital. He was a member of the Delaware State 
Board of Examiners and the Delaware State Dental 
Society, serving a term as president. He was also 
elected to the American College of Dentists and the 
Intern< ation al College of Dentists. He is survived i) 
e, Judith A. Heckroth Hoopes 61; 
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Amanda R. McBath Sprenger B.S.N. ’61 


of Berryville, Va., on June 21, 2014. She had a 
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career in nursing and national security intelligence, 
working as an analyst for the Office of Naval 
Intelligence and the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
She is survived by her husband, Michael; three 
daughters; a son; two sisters; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Gloria Kratzch Young M.Ed. ’61 of Springdale, 
Ark., on May 14, 2012. Survivors include her hus- 
band, David B. Young B.S.E.E. 55, M.S.E. °59. 


Nora Kay Hugh Brown A.M. ’62 of Bethes- 
da, Md., on May 12, 2014. After earning her 
master’s in economics from Duke, she received the 
Alexander Loeb Gold Medal for having the highest 
score in Pennsylvania on the national C.RA. Exam 
and the Elijah Watts Sells Award for scoring in the 
top 10 in the nation. She worked for the Census 
Bureau, the IRS, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. She is survived by three sons, two sisters, a 
brother, and six grandchildren. 


John J. Dunn A.M. ’62, Ph.D. ’66 of Savannah, 
Ga., on June 30, 2012. An English professor, he 
taught at Armstrong State College in Savannah, 
the University of Georgia, New York University, 
and the University of Arizona. He retired from 

St. John’s University in New York. He also wrote 
books and poetry and was a member of the Poetry 
Society of Georgia. Survivors include a daughter 
and a brother. 


Frank S. Harris II 62 of Purcellville, Va., on 
Noy. 6, 2013. He was president of Harris Goldstein 
Associates in Washington and later worked for the 
consulting services firm L.E. Peabody & Associ- 


ates. He is survived by his wife, Katherine; a son; a 
daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Addison P. Penfield Jr. 62 of Greenwood, 
S.C., on June 25, 2014. He was a sports journalist 
and editor in the Carolinas, eventually becoming 
the associate managing editor of a newspaper in 
Greenwood. He is survived by his wife, RoseMa- 
rie; a son; a brother, Cameron W. Penfield 
B.S.C.E. °66; two sisters; and a cousin, Mary 
Alice Classen Tinari B.S.N. ’74. 


Emma R. Snipp Troutman B.S.N. '62 of 
Clinton, N.C., on June 21, 2014. She had a career 
in nursing and nursing instruction. She is survived 
by her husband, Bruce; three daughters; a sister; 
nine grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Charles M. Weitzner ’62, G ’05 of Charles- 
town, R.I., on May 6, 2014. A prosthodontist with 
practices in both Manhattan and Providence, R.L., 
he did woodworking and metalworking in his free 
time. He is survived by his wife, Susan F. McK- 
enna Weitzner G 09; three stepdaughters; 11 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Clyde “Gene” Brown B.D. 63 of Greenville, 
Texas, on June 29, 2014. He enlisted in the Army 
in 1966 as a military chaplain and retired 30 years 
later as a colonel. During his military career, he was 
presented with many awards, including a Legion 
of Merit Award, Bronze Star, Meritorious Service 
Award, Air Medal, Air Force Good Conduct Medal, 
and a National Defense Medal with one Bronze 
Star. Following his military career, he spent almost 
a decade as chair of the church ministries division 
at Southwestern Assemblies of God University. He 
is survived by his wife, Grace; a son; a daughter; a 
sister; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Arnold Cooper A.M. ’63 of Statesboro, Ga., 

on Dec. 5, 2013. He was an educator for 36 years, 
serving as dean of the College of Education at 
Clarion University and dean of Georgia Southern 
University; associate vice chancellor for academic 
affairs at Fayetteville State University; vice president 
for academic affairs at West Virginia State Universi- 
ty; and department chair at Lincoln University. He 
is survived by his wife, Lena, and a stepson. 


T. Edward Jones Jr. 63 of Mooresville, N.C., 
on June 21, 2014. He worked as an accountant 
with a firm in Charlotte before earning a master's 
in business from the University of Michigan. He 
later worked for firms in Chicago and Atlanta and 
taught as a college professor. He is survived by his 
wife, Camille; two sons; and a brother. 


Anne S. Whaley Le Clercq ’63 of Charleston, 
S.C., on June 19, 2014. A career librarian, she was 
head of the undergraduate library at the University 
of Tennessee before becoming a professor emerita 
and head librarian for The Daniel Library at The 
Citadel. She also wrote four books and a travel col- 
umn for a Charleston newspaper. She is survived by 


her husband, Frederic S. Le Clercq LL.B. ’63; 
three sons, including Benjamin S.W. Le Clercq 
"87; two sisters; and six grandchildren. 


Helga N. Leftwich M.A.T. 63 of Chapel Hill, 
on May 21, 2014. She was a professor of modern 
languages and literature for 27 years at Lynchburg 
College, retiring as professor emerita in 1990. 
She is survived by her daughter, Helga Lura 
Leftwich '74. 


Lawrence W. Moore Jr. M.D. ’63 of Chapel 
Hill, on Feb. 21, 2014. He was an ophthalmologist 
who specialized in corneal transplant surgery. He 
was also acting chair of ophthalmology at UNC 
and Duke; chair at the North Carolina Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat practice; and the first chief of staff 
at North Carolina Specialty Hospital. Survivors 
include his wife, Minnie; two daughters; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


Paul H. Ray LL.B. ’63 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on April 4, 2013. He served in the Army's Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps for 23 years and was 
in the 82nd Airborne Division. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, four grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. 


Thomas E. Rohricht J.D. °63 of St. Paul, 
Minn., on June 28, 2014. He served aboard an 
aircraft carrier for three years after graduating from 
NROTC. He then performed active reserve duty 
until retiring from the Navy Reserve as a lieutenant. 
He then became a partner in Doherty Rumble & 
Butler and occupied leadership positions in both 
the Minnesota and the American bar associations. 
He is survived by his wife, Jo Anne Smith 
Rohricht °56; a daughter; a son; and two grand- 
children. 


Sylvia A. Holt Cebeci B.S.N. ’64 of Long 
Beach, Calif., on May 4, 2012. She is survived by 
her husband, Tuncer Cebeci M.S. ’61, and three 
children. 


Lewis D. Dove Ph.D. 64 of Macomb, Ill., on 
April 13, 2014. He taught botany and physiology at 
Tulane University and Western Illinois University, 
specializing in water relationships within plants. He 
published several papers and delivered presentations 
at international conferences. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Edward J. Hash 64 of Mount Airy, N.C., on 
Oct. 1, 2013. He spent his career at IBM. He is 
survived by two daughters, two sons, two sisters, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 


Charles R. Vernon M.D. 64 of Columbia, 
S.C., on July 9, 2014. He served in the Marine 
Corps for two years before obtaining his medical 
degree from Duke. After completing his residency 
at Duvall Medical Center in Jacksonville, Fla., 

he moved to South Carolina and began a career 
at Richland Memorial Hospital and G.W. Bryan 


Psychiatric Hospital. An accomplished pianist, he 
was recognized by the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. Survivors include a daughter and a son. 


Jerry B. Wilson B.D. ’64 of Troutman, N.C., 
on June 25, 2014. He was a professor of ethics and 
theology at Jacksonville State University for more 
than 20 years. He is survived by his wife, Clyde; a 
daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Wayne H. Yarnall B.S.E.E. 64 of Vancouver, 
Wash., on April 7, 2014. Diagnosed with muscular 
dystrophy in 1970, he was a strong advocate of 
greater accessibility for disabled persons, and he 
founded ADA Build-it-Right. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Thomas M. Benton Ed.D. ’65 of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., on May 15, 2014. He served in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II in the Pacific the- 
ater. He then began a career in education, teaching 
in several public schools and serving in adminis- 
trative roles. He retired as vice president of Lenoir 
Community College. He was passionate about 
baseball, playing the sport in college and semi-pro- 
fessionally, in addition to coaching at the schools 
where he worked. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara; a son; a daughter; two sisters; a brother; three 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Cooper D. Kunkel HS ’65 of New Bern, N.C., 
on May 3, 2014. He served in the Army, stationed 
in Okinawa, Japan, as a gunner on a B-29. After 
attending the Virginia Military Institute on the 
G.I. Bill, he earned a medical degree from the 
University of Virginia and moved to Durham to 
study ophthalmology at Duke. He worked for 20 
years at Coastal Eye Clinic in New Bern and served 
as chief of staff of Craven County Hospital. He is 
survived by his wife, Joan; two daughters; a son; 
and six grandchildren. 


Richard L. Mikesell J.D. ’65 of Los Angeles, on 
June 17, 2013. He is survived by his wife, Anna 
M. Cresse Mikesell B.S.M.T. °53. 


John A. Kirk M.Div. °66 of West Chester, Pa., on 
Dec. 2, 2013. He is survived by his wife, Angela; 
two sons; a brother; and two granddaughters. 


Daniel B. McGee Ph.D. '66 of Waco, Texas, on 
April 19, 2014. As a doctoral student in theology 
at Duke, he taught at Meredith College and South- 
eastern Seminary. He was ordained as a deacon of 
Watts Street Baptist Church in Durham. In 1966, 
he began his 40-year career as a professor of theo- 
logical ethics in the religion department at Baylor 
University. He received the university's Herbert H. 
Reynolds Award for exemplary service in 2005. He 
is survived by his wife, Merolyn; a son; a daughter; 


a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Jack Larry Sharpe M.Div. ’66 of Matthews, 
N.C., on March 31, 2014. He was an ordained 
minister in the United Methodist Church and 


served as a Navy chaplain for 25 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jean E. Clark Sharpe ‘65; a 
daughter; a son; two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Craig B. Benson 67 of Thompson's Station, 
Tenn., on May 10, 2014. After receiving a law de- 
gree from Vanderbilt University, he became an in- 
house counselor for Stax Records. He later opened 
his own entertainment-law practice, specializing in 
publishing and music contracts. He is survived by 
his wife, Sarah; two daughters; and a sister. 


W. Theron Grubb ’67 of Riverside, N.J., on 
June 24, 2014. He was a chemist and owned his 
own company, Grubb Filtration Testing Services, 
whose environmental work helped deliver air-fil- 
tration tests. He is survived by his wife, Sharon; a 
daughter; his mother; and three grandsons. 


C. Robert Lincoln HS 67 of Durham, on April 
9, 2014. He was an orthopedic surgeon. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy; two sons; a daughter; 
and five grandchildren. 


William S. Shelfer Jr. LL.B. ’67 of Adanta, on 
April 1, 2014. He served in the Army as an intel- 
ligence officer for three years before practicing law 
for 36 years. He is survived by his partner, Bonny 
Collins; two daughters; a stepdaughter; two sisters; 
and a brother. 


Glen H. Stassen Ph.D. ’67 of Pasadena, Calif., 
on April 26, 2014. He was a Southern Baptist 
theologian who pioneered the social-justice wing of 
the evangelical movement in the 1980s and played 
a role in advancing peacemaking talks toward 

the end of the Cold War. He taught at Kentucky 
Southern College and Berea College before joining 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Ky., as a professor of Christian ethics in 1976. 
He left in 1996 to become a professor of ethics at 
Fuller Theological Seminary in Pasadena, Calif., 
where he taught until the end of his life. At Fuller, 
he was the Lewis B. Smedes Professor of Christian 
ethics and the executive director of the Just Peace- 
making Initiative. He wrote and cowrote several 
books and won many awards, including the All 
Seminary Council Faculty Award for Outstanding 
Community Service to Students at Fuller in 1999 
and the Baptist World Alliance Denton and Janice 
Lotz Human Rights Award in 2013. He is survived 
by his wife, Dorothy; three sons; a sister; and six 


grandchildren. 


Clayton W. Davis B.S.M.E. 68 of Fuquay-Va- 
rina, N.C., on April 20, 2014. He served in the 
Marine Corps and as a civil-service engineer in the 
Coast Guard. Survivors include two sisters. 


Billy P. Hunt M.A.T. 68 of Henderson, N.C., on 
Jan. 27, 2014. He is survived by his wife, Estrellita, 
and two daughters. 


Robert E. Lasky ’68 of Houston, on April 
15, 2014. He was a professor in the department 
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of pediatrics at the University of Texas Medical 
School. He also served as director of the Design 
and Analysis Support Services in the university's 
Center for Clinical Research & Evidence-Based 
Medicine. His 35 years of biomedical research 
involved studying developmental neuroscience and 
conducting clinical work in field settings like rural 
Guatemala. He was a multiple-time recipient of 
the Dean’s Teaching Excellence Award. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Guy T. Swain Sr. Ed.D. 68 of Greenville, N.C., 
on May 16, 2014. He served in the Navy during 
World War II followed by 20 years in the Navy 
Reserve. His second career was in education; after 
serving as principal at several high schools in North 
Carolina, he became a professor of education at 
Appalachian State University, where he taught 
school administration and school law for 17 years. 
Throughout his tenure, he won several Distin- 
guished Teaching Awards and was named professor 
emeritus of education. He is survived by his wife, 
Bobbie; a son; and two sisters. 


Paul R. Winters 68 of Tampa, Fla., on May 
25, 2014. He practiced neurological medicine in 
Tampa for more than 43 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Marian; two daughters, including Lara 
M. Winters Katzin 798; a son; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


Thomas H. Beckett B.S.E. ’69 of Apex, N.C., 
on April 21, 2014. He was selected for duty at 
Naval Reactors, a joint program of the Department 
of the Navy and the Department of Energy with 
responsibility for the reactors aboard all Navy 
nuclear-powered warships. After resigning his Navy 
commission in 1974, he continued to work at 
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Naval Reactors as a civilian until 2006, retiring as 
deputy director. He is survived by his wife, Linda 
B. Smith Beckett B.S.N. 69; three children; 


two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


Ruth L. Gilliam Strickland A.M. ’69 of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., on Nov. 27, 2013. She was a teacher 
at Lake City Community College and Louisiana 
State University before spending 30 years as a com- 
position and literature teacher for the Opportunity 
Scholars Program at the University of South Caroli- 
na. Survivors include her mother and two sisters. 


James R. Tomes °69 of Mount Prospect, Ill., on 
May 26, 2014. He had a career as a public accoun- 
tant in the Northwest suburbs. He is survived by 
his wife, Ana; two sons; and two sisters. 


Patsy A. Brown Yaerger A.M. ’69 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on July 19, 2013. Survivors include a son. 


William D. Boyer Ph.D. 70 of Opelika, Ala., 
on April 13, 2014. He served in the Maritime 
Service, Navy Reserve, and Coast Guard before 
working for the U.S. Forest Service for 43 years. He 
wrote or cowrote more than 100 publications and 
was named scientist emeritus by the Department 

of Agriculture. He was presented with a National 
Honor Award by the Secretary of Agriculture for his 
research accomplishments. He participated in the 
Alabama Forestry Council, serving as its secretary, 
treasurer, and chair. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris; four daughters; four stepdaughters; seven 
grandchildren; eight great-grandchildren; and 11 
step great-grandchildren. 


Roy M. Curlee Jr. 70 of Atlanta, on June 13, 
2014. He taught English in South Korea with the 


Peace Corps in 1972-73. After returning from over- 
seas and earning a master’s in international affairs at 
the University of Chicago, he continued his work 
with the Peace Corps, overseeing operations in 
three African nations. 


David A. Boone 771 of Statesville, N.C., on 
April 27, 2014. He attended UNC-CH law school, 
later becoming owner and operator of Boone's 
Country Store in Monticello, N.C. Twice named 
North Carolina Young Republican of the Year, he 
served on statewide political campaigns and was 
active in the National College Republican Associ- 
ation. At the time of his death, he was serving his 
third term as an Iredell County commissioner. He 
is survived by his parents and four brothers. 


Thomas D. Benson A.M. ’72 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on May 12, 2014. He served in the Navy before 
enrolling at Duke, after which he moved to San 
Francisco to work in trust banking for 18 years. He 
then worked as a fiduciary and conservator in private 
practice for 22 years. Survivors include a sister. 


J. Peter Pelkonen Ph.D. ’72 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on May 7, 2014. After attending divinity 
school in Ohio, he was awarded a year’s study at 

the University of Helsinki, Finland, as a theological 
exchange scholar of the Lutheran World Federation. 
Upon returning to the U.S., he was ordained a 
Lutheran pastor. He later served as pastor at three 
Lutheran churches in Ohio and spent several years 
on the faculty of the Hamma Divinity School. 
Survivors include his wife, Nancy. 


Linda L. Beauregard 773 of Greensboro, on 
Dec. 20, 2013. After careers in finance, accounting, 
and HR management, she worked in social services. 
Her foundation, Lindy’s Kids, works closely with 
the Greensboro Police Department to help child 
victims of domestic violence. She was given the 
Chief’s Award for her contributions to the police 
department and the community. Survivors include 
a sister and a brother. 


Eddie L. Ganaway A.M. ’73 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Jan. 13, 2013. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; a daughter; two sons; a brother; three 
sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Linda F. Barber Hawes M.Ed. ’73 of Rich- 
lands, N.C., on March 29, 2014. She was an ele- 
mentary-school teacher and principal for 37 years. 
She is survived by her husband, Edward; two sons; 
two sisters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Billye L. Higdon 73 of Greensboro, on March 
10, 2013. She was a self-employed lawyer. Survivors 
include a brother and a sister. 


Donald R. Beeman B.H.S. ’74 of Young 
Harris, Ga., on May 1, 2014. He served as a Navy 
corpsman in Vietnam before attending Duke's 
physician assistant program. He later worked at 
Tallahassee Orthopedic Clinic as a physician assis- 


tant for 38 years. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Jo; three sons; a daughter; a brother; a sister; and 
10 grandchildren. 


Margaret L. Dickie Cartier B.S.N. 74 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on July 20, 2012. She worked 
at Duke Hospital and UNC Hospitals, including 
at UNC's burn unit. Survivors include a step- 


daughter. 


Ann B. Little Majestic ’74, J.D. 82 of Durham, 
on Aug. 16, 2014. She worked at the National 
Association of State Colleges and Universities in 
Washington before earning a law degree and joining 
the Raleigh-based firm Tharrington Smith, prac- 
ticing education law. She served as counsel to the 
North Carolina School Boards Association and the 
North Carolina Psychologists’ Association, working 
to improve special education in the state. In 1998, 
she received the Distinguished Service Award from 
the North Carolina Bar Association for outstanding 
service to the education-law community. She is 
survived by her husband, Henry W. Majestic 
71; a son; a daughter; a brother-in-law, David E. 
Majestic ’80. M.H.A. ’83; and a grandson. 


Herbert P. Massie J.D. 74 of Columbia, Md., 
on Dec. 27, 2012. He worked as a police officer 

in Washington and later as a law clerk for a federal 
judge in Alabama. Survivors include two brothers. 


Stephen L. Selby 774 of Westminster, Md., on 
Aug. 3, 2013. Survivors include his wife, Kathleen. 


Anne T. Whitford 74 of Allentown, Pa., on 
April 27, 2014. She worked in the insurance indus- 
try, including more than 25 years as a senior under- 
writer for Selective Insurance Co. of America. She is 
survived by her mother, a brother, and a sister. 


Ellsworth “Hunter” Augustus III 775 of 
Coral Gables, Fla., on April 13, 2014. He worked 
for the University of Miami's Rosenstiel School of 
Marine and Atmospheric Science and the Harbor 
Branch Oceanographic Institute. In his retirement, 
he published two World War II historical fiction 
novels. He is survived by his mother and three 
sisters, including Wendy A. Augustus 772. 


Robert M. Bowker M.B.A. ’75 of Dallas, on 
April 4, 2014. He worked in information-systems 
management, financial planning, and corporate 
strategic planning for United Technologies, Xerox, 
and several other Fortune 500 companies. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; a son; a daughter; two 
stepdaughters; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Steven S. Hsiao B.S.E. 76, M.S. ’78 of 
Baltimore, on June 16, 2014. He was a professor 

at Johns Hopkins University as well as Tsing- 

hua University in Beijing. He was codirector of 
Hopkins’ neuroscience graduate program as well as 
the scientific director of the Zanvyl Krieger Mind/ 
Brain Institute. He studied how the brain interprets 
three-dimensional objects and sought ways to create 


artificial limbs to give amputees a sense of touch. 
He is survived by his wife, Jocelyne; two sons; two 
brothers; and four sisters. 


Lewis H. Stocks III HS ’76 of Raleigh, on May 
23, 2014. As a general surgeon in Raleigh for more 
than 44 years, he was among the first surgeons to 
perform laparoscopic surgery, stereotactic breast 
biopsies, and lung-volume reductions in Wake 
County. He later specialized in age management. 
At Raleigh Community Hospital, he was chair of 
the board of trustees. He is survived by his wife, 
Jackie; two sons; three daughters; his mother; three 
brothers; two granddaughters; and a grandson. 


Jud E. McNatt J.D. 77 of Woodstock, Ga., on 
May 25, 2014. As senior attorney for the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development, he 
practiced law in the areas of government programs, 
administrative law, litigation, and procurement law 
for more than 24 years. He also mentored junior 
lawyers. He is survived by his former wife, Cynthia 
Woodward; a sister; a brother; two nieces; and three 
nephews, including Trent N. McNatt ’09. 


Stefan M. Pugh ’78 of Dayton, Ohio, on Oct. 
8, 2013. He began his academic career as a linguist 
at Duke, later working as a reader in Russian at 
the University of St. Andrews in Scotland. He 
returned to the U.S. in 2008 to assume a position 
as a professor and chair of the modern languages 
department at Wright State University. He received 
WSU’s Brage Golding Distinguished Professor 

of Research Award in 2013. During his career, he 
wrote eight books and numerous articles. He was 
fluent in four languages and possessed a working 
knowledge in 15 more. He is survived by his wife, 
Linda; a daughter; his father; and two sisters. 


John S. Baldwin 79 of Houston, on June 14, 
2014. He worked as a geologist for Stone Energy 
as well as in the oil and gas industries for more 
than 35 years. He was a member of the Houston 
Geological Society. He is survived by his wife, 
Wesley; a brother, Don W. Baldwin B.S.E. ’74; 
a sister, Sarah J. Baldwin Parry °76, A.M. ’03; 
sister-in-law, Janet McHugh Baldwin 75; and 
brother-in-law, Louis C. Parry M.A.T. 79. 


Patricia A. Wroth McDermott B.S.E. ’79 of 
St. Michaels, Md., on May 6, 2014. She worked 
for 18 years as a project manager and consulting 
engineer for Dewberry & Davis in Fairfax, Va. 
Survivors include her husband, Brian; two sons; her 
parents; and a sister. 


Robert L. Van Buskirk M.Div. 79 of Forest 
City, N.C., on May 1, 2014. For his service as 

a Green Beret in the Army’s Special Forces in 
Vietnam and around the world, he received five 
Purple Hearts, the Silver Star, and the Bronze Star. 
In 1974, he was falsely charged with crimes and 
incarcerated in a German prison, which led him 
to pursue prison ministry. After graduating from 
Duke, he was ordained a priest in the Order of St. 


Dismas Prison Ministry of the Charismatic Episco- 
pal Church. For the next three decades, he worked 
for several prison ministries. He is survived by his 
wife, Tina, and five sons. 


Joan K. Glascock Ph.D. ’80 of St. Louis, 

on April 6, 2014. She worked for 20 years as a 
research chemist at Monsanto, where she helped 
to develop multiple patents. Most recently, she 
worked as a pharmacist at Barnes-Jewish Hospital. 
She also volunteered at Siteman Cancer Center 
and the American Heart Association and tutored 
at the St. Louis College of Pharmacy. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 of Summit, 
N.J., on May 19, 2014. She worked in various 
executive capacities at J.P. Morgan in New York, 
rising to the level of vice president. At J.P Morgan 
she developed initiatives to support working 
parents, women, and people with special needs. 

She also developed training programs for the 
investment bank and introduced one of the first 
online job posting systems on Wall Street. From 
2002 to 2014, she managed her own work-life 
management consulting firm, coaching individuals 
on their career choices and work-life balance. She 
was highly involved with the Arthritis Foundation’s 
New York chapter, serving on its board of governors 
from 1988 to 2008. She was a member of the Duke 
Alumni Association board of directors and the 
Annual Fund Reunion Committee. In 1990, she 
was presented with the C.A. Dukes Award for out- 
standing volunteer service to Duke. She is survived 
by her husband, William; and daughter, Kathryn 
F. Hammond ’18. 


Susan C. Coddon B.S.N. ’81 of West Holly- 
wood, Calif., on April 11, 2013. 


Guy R. Lambert Jr. 82 of Durham, on July 15, 
2014. Survivors include a sister. 


Stephen Milliner HS 82 of Phoenix, on April 
20, 2014. Born in South Africa, he immigrated to 
the U.S. and completed his medical residency at 
Duke. He had a career as a pediatric orthopedic 
surgeon. He is survived by his wife, Melanie, and 
three sons. 


Palmer L. Whisenant 82 of Moore, S.C., on 
April 11, 2014. He earned a law degree from Van- 
derbilt University and was a lawyer at Cryovac for 
20 years. He is survived by his wife, Pennie; a son; a 
daughter; and a brother. 


Mark J. Reiser M.B.A. ’83 of Cary, N.C., on 
March 10, 2014. 


Susan M. Kelly Becker °85 of Miami, on May 
1, 2014. After graduating from Duke, she earned 
degrees in clinical psychology from the Univer- 
sity of Miami. She remained an adjunct faculty 
member at the University of Miami for 15 years 
and later opened a private practice in Coral Gables, 
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Fla. She is survived by her husband, Michael, and 


two sons, 


Emma Kay Bender Gresham Ed.D. 86 

of Durham, on Oct. 30, 2013. Her career in the 
Onslow County school system included roles as a 
teacher, federal programs administrator, executive 
director of Head Start, director for Early Child 
hood Initiatives and Federal Services, and director 
for the Thompson Early Childhood Center. She 
was executive director of Sponsors for Academic 
Talent Inc. and a past chair of the board of goy- 
ernors for the Governors School of N.C. She was 
also an instructor in the graduate school at East 
Carolina University and Coastal Carolina Commu- 
nity College. She is survived by her husband, John, 
and a brother. 


Charles A. Shumate M.Div. 86 of Windsor, 
Va., on Dec. 6, 2013. As a pastor for the United 
Methodist Church for 30 years, he served many 
churches in the Virginia conference. He is survived 
by his wife, Joyce; five daughters; a brother; a 
sister; and five grandchildren. 


Paul T. Stagliano J.D. 86 of Atlanta, on May 


2 


3, 2014. He was a labor and employment lawyer at 
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AT&T and a member of the state bar of Georgia 
and the American Bar Association. He is survived 
by his wife, Madeleine; three daughters; his mother; 
two brothers; and a sister. 


Daniel T. Kuehl A.M. ’88, Ph.D. ’92 of Erie, Pa., 
on June 28, 2014. His career as an Air Force officer 
included five years at the Pentagon, where he helped 
lead the Air Force's landmark study of airpower for 
the Gulf War, as well as a stint as missile-launch 
officer in Grand Forks, N.D. He retired as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1994. He also taught information 
operations at the National Defense University’s 
iCollege in Washington. At NDU, he helped create 
the Department of Defense's first major educational 
effort on informational warfare. He also taught in 
the Intelligence Program at Mercyhurst University. 
In 2012, he was awarded the Joint Meritorious 
Civilian Service Award. He is survived by his wife, 
Susan; a daughter; a brother; and a grandson. 


Michael L. Jones Jr. 92 of Amityville, N.Y., on 
April 9, 2014. 


John C. Fitzpatrick M.E.M. °95 of New York, 
on May 7, 2014. He had a 17-year career with 
the New York State Department of Environmen- 





tal Conservation, serving as a uniformed officer, 
investigator, uniformed lieutenant, and investigative 
lieutenant. Considered the department's foremost 
expert on the illegal endangered-species trade, he 
recently finished a successful investigation and pros- 
ecution of several prominent retail stores in Manhat- 
tan’s Fifth Avenue district. His focus was the illegal 
elephant-ivory trade—one of his cases involved the 
seizure of 2,000 pounds of ivory worth $2.4 mil- 
lion—and his testimony spurred the city to consider 
increasing penalties for violating wildlife crimes 

and strengthening its ivory sale regulations. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth, and a daughter. 


Ann M. Rupple Slager A.H.C. 795 of Auburn- 
dale, Fla., on March 20, 2012. She spent her 
career as a certified ophthalmic technician, 

retiring in 2010. She is survived by four sons, 

two daughters, five brothers, three sisters, and six 
grandchildren. 


Warren R. Kadrmas M.D. 796 of Lackland 
AFB, Texas, on May 8, 2014. He began his Air 
Force orthopaedic career at Wilford Hall Medical 
Center and then worked for the Hospital for 
Special Surgery, focusing on sports medicine 
subspecialty training. Later, he served as the ortho- 





Duke bids farewell to famous lemur: 


Jovian of Durham, on Nov. 11, 2014. Known to many by his stage alias, 
Zoboomafoo—*Zoboo” for short—Jovian was a 20-year-old Coquerel’s 
sifaka lemur who lived at the Duke Lemur Center. His claim to fame was 
starring in the PBS television series Zoboomafoo. He is survived by his part- 
ner, Pia; three sons; four daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren, with 
two more on the way. 


paedic consultant to the Surgeon General of the 
Air Force. He is survived by two daughters, two 
sons, his parents, and a brother. 


Bradley M. Scace 97 of Broomall, Pa., on May 
5, 2014. An avid sports fan, he volunteered for the 
Special Olympics. He is survived by his mother 
and a sister. 


Michael J. Fasti M.B.A. 98 of Warrington, Pa., 
on June 2, 2014. His early career included working 
for General Electric and operating a deli with his 
mother. He later worked as an information tech- 
nology specialist for IBM and David's Bridal. He is 
survived by his wife, Julia; three sons; his mother; 
two brothers; and two sisters. 


Anthony D. Duke Sr. C. Hon. ’99 of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., on April 30, 2014. During World War 
II, he served as a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy Reserve, as commanding officer aboard a 
landing ship, and as a division commander in the 
Battle of Normandy. A former Duke trustee, he 
was the founder and president of Boys and Girls 
Harbor, an education, arts, and social-service 
agency based in Harlem, N.Y. Under his lead- 
ership, the charity began as a small Long Island 
summer camp in 1937 and evolved into an 
agency serving thousands of disadvantaged 
children. He also held executive positions in 
multiple family-owned ventures, including vice 


president of the Duke International Import/Export 
Co. and president of A.D. Duke Realty. He 

also served as a member of the New York City 
Youth Board and eventually became its commis- 
sioner. He is survived by a daughter, Lourdes 

C. Duke Reed 796; a son, Washington A. 
Duke 799; and several grandchildren, including 
Anthony D. Duke III 95, Camila Duke 798, 
Lucius O. McSherry 03, and Natalia B. 
Duke ’04. 


Paula M. Tipton Takacs M.B.A. 00 of Char- 
lotte, on April 13, 2014. After attending Duke's 
Fuqua School, she became an investment and 
commercial banker for Bank of America in Char- 
lotte. When she was diagnosed with liposarcoma 
in 2004, she and her husband started a foundation 
to help fund research for all types of soft-tissue sar- 
coma. The Paula Takacs Foundation for Sarcoma 
Research has donated more than $350,000 to fund 
clinical trials at leading sarcoma research centers. 
She is survived by her husband, Geoffrey; a son; 
her parents; and a sister. 


Amanda L. Smith Johnston 04 of Chapel 
Hill, on April 12, 2014. She served communities 
throughout the western U.S. as part of the 
AmeriCorps National Civilian Community Corps. 
After working in Greensboro at a rheumatology 
practice, she joined her father at the Clinton Medi- 
cal Clinic as a physician assistant. Survivors include 
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her husband, Thomas; her parents; and three sisters, 
including Elizabeth Smith Umar R.N. ’08. 


Fiona Lawrence M.H.S. ’12 of Durham, on 
June 11, 2012. She was a National Health Service 
Corps Scholar working toward her physician 
assistant certificate at Duke. 


Rebecca A. DeNardis °14 of Cary, N.C., 

on March 14, 2014. She was a senior at Duke 
double-majoring in mathematics and computer 
science. She was a math mentor and computer sci- 
ence teaching assistant, a Braxton Craven scholar, 
and an inductee of Phi Beta Kappa. She was also a 
member of the Round Table selective living group. 
An intern for two consecutive summers at Google, 
she planned to move to California and work for 
the company after graduating. She is survived by 
her parents, a sister, and two grandparents. 


Paula D. Poston Meyer B.S.N. 714 of Sher- 
wood, Ore., on April 22, 2014. She was cofounder 
and co-owner of Infinity Property Management 
Inc. and served on the board of directors of the 
group. She traveled to Africa on several occasions 
to volunteer her services at local hospitals and 
clinics. At the time of her death, she was in her last 
term in Duke's nurse-practitioner program. She is 
survived by her husband, John; three children; her 
mother and stepfather; father and stepmother; a 
brother; and a sister. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre 
Pompidou and other historical sites as well 
as gourment shops of Rue de Bretagne. See 
owner's website at www.parischapon.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Stan Padgett, a 1982 Duke Law graduate, is 

an AV Rated, Tampa, Florida, civil trial lawyer 
who handles litigation of most business matters 
in state and federal courts throughout Florida 
as sole or local counsel, and does business 
organization, counseling and contract review. 


813-230-9098 or www.padgettlawpa.com. 
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RETRO 


Pages from a spirited life 


A detailed scrapbook reveals the social life of a young woman in the Class of '28. | By Valerie Gillispie 


n the University Archives, we often get research questions 
about family attended Duke. Using 
yearbooks, photographs, and other resources, we can 
provide a general sketch of a person—he was a member of 
this fraternity, she lived in this dormitory. What's missing 
is a rich description of the person herself. Did she enjoy school? 
Did he have lots of friends? What was she really like? 
“Personality” is not information provided by official university 
records. But occasionally the University Archives holds a diary, 
photograph album, or scrapbook that tells a little bit more. 
That is the case for Clara Odessa Massey, Class of 1928, a young 
woman who kept a detailed ser apbook of her personal life while 


University, which happened during her freshman year. There is, 
however, plenty of fascinating information about her social life. 

‘The scrapbook is a testament to Odessa’s popularity with young 
men on campus. One poem from a smitten suitor reads: 


members who 


Beautiful Odessa with your dark brown eyes 
You would certainly win a beauty prize. 

I have now realized that I love you 

And found out what your love can do. 

It makes me hazy, lazy, wise 

But when Im with you, 

I never close my eyes. 


at Duke. Through the bits of 
paper, letters, notes, and clippings At Unvrnac A female friend wrote in the 
pasted into her scrapbook, Odessa, tht B/9 scrapbook with admiration, “Odessa 


you beat it all. 2 doz love affairs in 
one year.” Some of her suitors were 
less successful but no less ardent. 
A four-page letter from “Duck” to 
Odessa at the end of her sophomore 
year pleads: “I presume that you 
already have a date for next Thursday 
night, or something will happen to 
keep you from having one, or you 
just wont give me one; but if you 
havent, and nothing happens, and 
you will give me one I’m sure nothing 
would please me more. Really, you 


as she was known, becomes as real 
and lively as if we were back in the 
1920s. 

Odessa Massey entered Duke 
University in the fall of 1924. She 
had grown up in Wilson’s Mills in 
Johnston County, North Carolina, 
the youngest of four, and the 
only daughter. While at Duke, 
Odessa participated i in the Athena 
Literary Society and the Glee 
Club. Within her scrapbook, there 
is very little about these activities 
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or her academic career—nothing 
about the courses she took or the 
books she read—and little can be 
found about the creation of Duke 


on ee 


should sacrifice a little of your time 
to making someone happy. Even if 
you should be bored to tears for two 
or three hours, think, if you can, how 
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The Blue Devil 

THE BLUE DEVIL 7 guiteiihy secamne 
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Adopted as mascot in 
1922, the Duke Blue 
Devil has taken many 


f£ 


evident in this 
handmade doll 
made of wax, 
felt, straw, and 
wood, now held 
in the University 
Archives. 


Showing one of the first 
manifestations of the Blue Devil 
mascot, this photograph was 
taken in the then-brand-new 
football stadium on West Campus. 


The Blue Devil always has 
worked in tandem with 
the Marching Band and 
cheerleaders. 


1938 





orms over the years. 
Here’s a look back at 


some of our favorites. 7 G 2 
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Duly noted: Left, an admirer pleads for some of Massey’s time; above, a scrapbook page 
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filled with love. 


much I would enjoy it and perhaps you will give me the rare 
pleasure.” 

In among the many calling cards from young men, valentines, 
and clippings about football games are signs that Odessa was a 
bit of a rule breaker. One letter from the end of her junior year 
informs her that she would be deprived of dates from May 18 
to 28 for “dating on the ‘gym’ steps at night last week.” Female 
students at Duke were strictly monitored for their social activities, 
and were punished for lingering too long with a boy or leaving 
without official permission. Another letter declares: “The Council 
hereby deprives you of all dates (Sunday afternoon dates included) 
for two weeks March 21st through April 3rd for walking from the 





Michael Holyfield °79 
was the first African- 
American student to 
depict the Blue Devil. 


~ a «J 





Two iconic mascots 


meet. football march. 





Not restricted to rousing 
crowds at games alone, 

here the Blue Devil took 
part in tailgating before a 


1980s 


Library with boys Wednesday 
night and being with them 
long enough to count it as 
a date and failing to report. 
It would have been for only 
a week had you reported 
it.” It seems Odessa did not 
feel a sense of shame about 
these reprimands, or about 
dating, as she pasted them 
into the scrapbook with (one 
suspects) a sense of pride. 

One envelope pasted 
into the scrapbook appears 
to date from October 
1925, postmarked from her 
hometown, but contains 
no letter. In pencil, Odessa 
has written, “Brought very 
sad news!” It’s impossible to 
know for certain what it contained, but records show that her 
father, Patrick Massey, died five months later in March 1926. 
Odessa left Duke at the end of her junior year, for reasons that 
are unclear. Perhaps after her father’s death the previous year, 
paying tuition was too difficult. She taught school in Vance 
County until 1935, when she married Robert Wade Brady, a 
builder in Raleigh. Odessa Massey Brady died in 1992. However, 
her spirit and her scrapbook live on in the University Archives, 
providing a glimpse into the life of one special student in the 
1920s—and the world of Duke at the time. 


—Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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DEVIL’S OWN 


These Instagram images, taken by members of the Duke 
community, appeared on the president’s 2014 holiday card. 
They're meant to symbolize the path forward inspired by 


Duke and at the same time, the way home. 
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2015. 


Time changes everything, except true 

Blue friendships. Come back to reconnect, 
recapture, and recreate all of your 
special moments at your 
2015 Duke reunion. 
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lallenges us to expand our 
lifelong learning,” 
er Duke Alumni 
ssociation (DAA) president Jeff Howard 
/6 and his wife, Carson Dowd Howard '76. 
and Duke parents, the couple 
continues to be inspired by the energy 
intelligent and motivated learners 
at Duke. That's why the Howards made 
ft of stock to fund a charitable 
remainder unitrust to benefit DAA, 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens, and a student 
cholarship fund. “Our family is pleased 


to provide future students with similar 


opportunities to be challenged, grow, 
and contribute to their communities.” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning—at any giving level—may 
enable you to do more than you thought 
possible while propelling Duke forward. Contact 
us today to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 


THE QUAD 
Rediscovering philosophy’s 
lost women, a call for unity, 
Romney visits 


SPORTS 


Five views of 
a fifth national 
championship 


Megan Mendenhall 


FOREVER DUKE 
DAA activities and 


connections 


55 


CLASS NOTES 


IS 


RETRO 


A little-known room 


with a view 


SO 


DEVIL’S OWN 


Summer melodies 


COVER: 

Welcome home celebration at 
Cameron Indoor Stadium 

for the men’s basketball players 
after they won their fifth 
national championship 
Photograph by Chris Hildreth 


Yunghi Kim 
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Per sonal Space By Robert J, Bliwise 
Dissecting and debating the multiple layers 
of Duke Chapel 





A law student struggles to free! 
in the justice system | 
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UNDERTHEGARGOYLES 


ur story on Duke Chapel explores its enduring and occasionally shifting signifi- 
cance, It’s an iconic building, but icons can get wobbly, so it’s ready for some bol- 
stering. It’s now set for a yearlong restoration. 

The chapel’s grand space has nurtured grand music; during the restoration, the 
music will carry on, in temporary settings. Back in 1935, the chapel dedication ceremony 
began with a Bach organ interlude. Such an interlude would be familiar to Rodney Wynkoop, 
director of chapel music since 1989. He’s also conductor of the Duke Chapel Choir. 

That choir is best known for its performance, every December, of Handel’s Messiah, which 
most recently was broadcast on radio and audio live-streamed in countries on five continents. 
Next year, the Messiah moves to Page Auditorium. “One of my singers just 
completed his 120th Messiah with the chapel choir—forty straight years of 
doing it, ‘ Wynkoop notes. “And most of the orchestra is the same people year 
after year. They've done it for ten, fifteen, twenty years with us.’ 

Around the choice of music for Sunday services, Wynkoop endeavors to 
harmonize, thematically, with the selected readings and the preacher. And in 
programming concerts, “I’m trying to make every component of the music 
come alive in that space. I prefer to do pieces that are connected to our 
community in some way, pieces that tell a story.” 

Given Duke Chapel’s acoustical properties, with all those reverberations, 
telling the story crisply has its challenges. “There are occasional places in a 
musical work where something is really loud. It stops suddenly, and then 
something very soft is supposed to happen. Well, you can’t do that in the 
chapel without the echo covering the soft thing that follows. What you have 
to do is slightly slow down the approach to the last loud note,” so that the 
soft sound can, in effect, do its thing. 

A more recently arrived music-maker, Kit Jacobson, joined the chapel 
this past year as organist. Jacobson, a competitive runner, had earned a 
certain renown for performing all of Bach’s works for the organ—257, by his 
count—in two-day marathons. 

The chapel is home to three of the finest organs in the world. Each, 


Chris Hildreth 


In tune: Aeolian organ in Duke Chapel Jacobson says, is identified with a particular musical period: the Aeolian, the 


first to enter the chapel, is best suited to late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 

century music; the Flentrop, whose installation inspired the sealing-up of porous, sound- 
absorbing chapel walls, to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and the Brombaugh, 

to the seventeenth century and earlier. “It’s kind of like having a Ferrari, a Porsche, and a 
Maserati in your garage all at the same time,” he likes to say. 

The whole chapel effect—musical, spiritual, and aesthetic—“harks back to the great 
cathedrals of England,” Jacobson observes. “That's not insignificant. It harnesses things that 

came before us, things that are bigger than any one of us.” —Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Teenage chimps 

A great article [“My Simian, My Self”]— 
an amazing journey that still has many 
chapters, and a question that spans many 
species. I hope Chi-chi’s reintroduction 
to the wild has been smooth. 


Scott Peppel ’10 


Evanston, Illinois 


Reflecting on rankings 

‘The real question is why does Duke par- 
ticipate in these arbitrary rating entities 
(“A Numerical Storm’]? Iam most famil- 
iar with U.S. News & World Report rat- 
ings of hospitals. In 2013, the Healthcare 
Association of New York State (HANYS) 
graded the graders, evaluating ten entities 
with criteria for data procurement. With 
the award of three stars being the best, 
U.S. News was given a half star, which 
meant the magazine met one criterion, 
partially met a few, or did not meet any 
of the criteria. 

What would happen if a consortium 
of universities simply refused to partici- 
pate and provide data that can be manip- 
ulated? Would applicants to Duke dry 
up? Doubtful. The problem is getting 
caught up in the hype, which is really be- 
low the dignity of a fine institution like 
Duke University. 


Jack H.T. Chang 65, M.D. 69 
Englewood, Colorado 


Autism advances 

Dr. Dawson is starting in the right 
direction [“A Spectrum of Possibili- 
ties” |—where I did twenty years ago 
after reading the book Son Rise by Barry 
Kauffman. Join the children where they 
are at. Help them to see the joy of social- 
ization by helping them bridge the gap 
they don’t quite understand. So much 
can be done, it’s a shame to make it all 
about the child’s behavior and not the 
lack of adult understanding. 


Rose Walker 
McDonough, Georgia 


Next-door neighbors 

Thank you for writing this excellent 
piece [“A Better Neighbor”]. I've always 
believed that the heart of Duke lies in 


the people who are often most over- 
looked and are behind the scenes in their 
jobs. And these are the very same people 
who represent Duke’s name in the neigh- 
borhoods where they live. 

While it’s awesome we have a promi- 
nent and well-respected guy like Coach 
K representing the Duke name, there 
are at least a hundred more working for 
more than twenty years who are leaders 
in their communities and who see and 
treat Duke students as their own kids. 
I’m grateful for these people who have 
shaped and influenced my life during 
my time at Duke, and I hope that this 
university I once called home will forever 
realize the value of these people. 


Dennis George ‘12 
Morrisville, North Carolina 


Some of Durham’s wealthiest and most 
influential people lived in the areas south 
of East Campus, including Ben and 
Sarah P. Duke, who lived in Section 26, 
shown in brown on your map, the block 
bounded by West Chapel Hill Street, 
South Duke Street, Jackson Street, and 
Willard Street. Their home was 
called Four Acres, but it was better 
known in Durham as Ben Duke’s 
mansion. 

They continued to hold the 
property after they bought their 
home on Fifth Avenue in New York 
and used it for their trips back to 
Durham. About 1948, it was given 
to Duke University. John Sprunt 
Hill, George Watts Carr, James 
Stagg, and others lived in the area, 
just a short distance south and off 
your map. 


Betty Sue Harward Safley ‘49 
Lenoir, North Carolina 


Audacious aunt 

I read with great delight, a few 
tears, and lots of smiles the article 
about my wonderful Aunt Odessa 
[“Pages from a spirited life”]. We all 
knew her as quite a spirited charac- 
ter as a married lady with a quick 
wit and a twinkling eye, but no- 
body had any idea of her popularity 


as a Duke co-ed. You concluded, 


un 
» How Duke learned to be 


abetter neighbor. «0 
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and I agree with certainty, that, laughing 
all the way, she had no sense of shame 
about the reprimands she received. 

My father’s oldest brother was her 
husband, Wade Brady. They had no chil- 
dren. 

I am attaching a copy of an old im- 
age of Odessa. There is no date on the 
photograph, but the back identifies it as 
“Odessa Massey,” so I believe that it pre- 
dates her 1935 marriage. 

Thanks for the charming insight into 
her spirited life! 


R. Daniel Brady 
Raleigh 
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Eggheads 


Regarding the article “High cholesterol cholesterol, eating them has minimal 

may endanger the young” [The effect on blood cholesterol. I believe 

Quad], I found the picture of three cooking oils are a big problem in causing 

eggs curious. The implication that heart disease. 

eating eggs is bad for your health is a 

myth. The Mayo Clinic stated recently Fredrick W. Knight ’76 

that, although chicken eggs are high in Shreveport, Louisiana 
UPDATE 


Our March-April 2011 story (“Esse Quam Videri’) told the story of 
Coach Al Buehler’s enduring influence. Back then, though eighty 
and officially retired as director of track and field, Buehler was still 
teaching his “History & Issues of American Sports” class, which 
drew the likes of Grant Hill 94 and Shane Battier ’O1, and inspired 
Starting at the Finish Line: The Coach Buehler Story, a documentary 
and book project directed and produced by Amy Unell O03. 

Buehler’s accomplishments were plentiful. As the head track and 
field coach for forty-five years, he led Blue Devil squads to six ACC 
championships. He was a champion in other ways, too: The year 
Title IX was enacted, he gave up all of his men’s track scholarships 
so that Duke could offer athletic scholarships to women. 

In May, after sixty years, Buehler retired from his role as profes- 
sor. He ended his tenure at Duke as the oldest active instructor in 
the school’s history. 





Chris Hildreth 
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Athlete exploitation 

President Brodhead’s remarks {“Getting 
college sports right”] would be prescient 
if they were written in the 1970s, but 
by now the barn is very empty. College 
sports, much as I’ve loved watching 
Duke basketball since an undergrad 
when Art Heyman ’63 and Jeff Mullins 
64 were the reigning heroes, is out of 
control. The ACC is a money machine, 
no longer a regional conference. The 
playing season has grown from twen- 
ty-some games to well over thirty-some, 
with much greater travel demands, not 
because athletes need these changes so 
much as sports departments crave the 
money. 

What does it mean when Duke’s 
(great) basketball coach reportedly earns 
almost $10 million and Peter Gelb, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera, 
earns $1.4 million? How much does the 
best-paid professor earn? Why would any 
coach earn more? Worse still, the players 
earn nothing. Not a cent. Of course they 
get room and board, and tuition, but 
that’s a pretty good bargain for skills that 
reap millions for others. 

When I hesitated to donate funds this 
year, I was reminded that my money 
goes directly to the academic programs, 
not to athletics. But the real question 
is where does all this athletic money go 
and what does it do to enhance the most 
deep-rooted and abiding values of a great 
university? Do we learn about leadership, 
teamwork, camaraderie, sacrifice, and 
trust by watching games? Should we? 

I wish some universities would 
stand up to the pressing issues of the day, 
of which student-athletes and their ex- 
ploitation (the great majority never see a 
professional contract) is but one. 


Bill Nichols 64 


San Francisco 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and in- 
clude your full name, address, and 

class year or Duke affiliation. We reserve 
the right to edit for length and clarity. 
Owing to space constraints, we are unable 
to print all letters received. Published 
letters represent the range of responses 
received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Aid for young 
Cnire p reneurs 
Fifteen students are chosen for 
alumni couple's program. 


With more than twenty-five years of 
experience as one of the founders of 
Melissa & Doug toys, Melissa Bern- 
stein “87 has lots of entrepreneurial 
experiences to share. So last year, she 
and her husband (he’s Doug) founded 
a yearlong program for undergraduate 
students to develop their own ventures. 

[his year, fifteen student entrepre- 
neurs have been selected; their projects 
include a grocery delivery service in 
Kenya, an antiperspirant hand-lotion 
company, and a dual dog leash. 

The program includes workshops, 
mentors, a summer stipend, and a chance 
to connect with the Bernsteins and 
other successful alumni entrepreneurs. 


Giving athletes a 


chance to engage 
Duke joins with Stanford for new 


initiative. 


Juggling academic and athletic re- 
sponsibilities gives student-athletes 
little time for community service. A 
new joint Civic-engagement initiative 
from Duke and Stanford University, 
launching this summer, changes that. 

Funded by Duke board of trust- 
ees chair David Rubenstein ’70 and 
Stanford trustee Peter Bing, the 
project offers immersive three-week 
summer service assignments in un- 
der-resourced areas for up to forty 
student-athletes, twenty from each 
school. 

The program will be housed at the 
DukeEngage office and managed 
by a committee of administrators, 
coaches, and civic-engagement staff 
from both universities. 


A race against waste 
Nicholas School scientists help document plastic pollution. 


Here’s a sobering statistic to keep in mind as you head to the beach: 
There are 260,000 tons of plastic particles floating in the ocean. 

Some consider this plastic pollution the worst ecological catastrophe 
in history, which is why faculty and students at the Duke Marine Lab 
in Beaufort joined in the Race for Water Odyssey, a round-the-world 
expedition aimed at documenting, assessing, and educating people 
about the increasing debris littering the world’s oceans and beaches. 

Launched in March, the effort involved a crew on a racing ship jour- 
neying from Bordeaux, France, to the beaches of islands in the Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Indian oceans in under 300 days. Duke scientists from 
the Nicholas School developed a drone-enabled imaging process that 
uses a high-resolution red-edge camera that can identify plastic that’s 
two-and-a-half centimeters or larger. They also analyzed data as the in- 
formation was collected. 

It’s estimated that 80 percent of plastic 
waste in the ocean results from human ac- 
tivity on land, while 20 percent comes from 
human activity at sea. 


Trash heap: Plastic 
waste pollutes the 
Niro) dle Mcmelet=t- [aie 


Gary Bell/Corbis 
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Rediscovering the women of phi 


A new website serves as a resource for missing voices in the field. 


A look at the names typically taught when exploring the 
history of philosophy would include such people as Kant, 
Descartes, and Spinoza. A solid list, but missing are the 
names of women. 

According to Andrew Janiak, an associate professor of 
philosophy, the voices of women in philosophy have been 
muted. So working with a research team of staff and stu- 
dents, as well as colleagues from Columbia University and 
the University of Pennsylvania, Janiak is developing Project 
Vox, an open-source website as a resource for teachers. ‘The 
site will include sample syllabi and translated writings of 
under-studied female philosophers. It also will include sam- 
ple lesson plans. 

Project Vox will house an archive of little-used texts that 
feature female scholars. For instance, a doctoral student is 
translating a series of letters between well-known German 





Billion 


Amount Duke created in economic 
value for North Carolina's economy 
in 2012-13 


losophy 


Percentage growth 
in the Duke population 

of those seeking master's degrees 

in the last decade 
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Gabrielle Emilie Le Tonnelier de Breteuil, marquise du Chatelet, Wikimedia Commons 


Hidden wisdom: A 
painting of Emilie 
Du Chatelet, a 
philosopher, 
author, and trans- 
lator by Maurice 
Quentin de la Tour, 
from the mid-18th 
century. 


philosopher Gottfried Leibniz and 
Lady Damaris Cudworth Masham, 
an English philosopher in the late 
1600s. He wrote in French, and she 
replied in English; the translations 
will help those who don’t speak both 
languages. 

The website also will serve as a kind 
of digital clearinghouse for scholars to share ideas, teaching 
strategies, and other resources. 

Other Duke staff members working on the website in- 
clude Beatriz Wallace, a graphic designer and graduate stu- 
dent in the master’s of fine arts program; Liz Milewicz, the 
head of digital scholarship at Duke Libraries; Will Shaw, 
the digital humanities technology consultant; and Cheryl 
Thomas, the philosophy librarian. 





Commitment made by the university 
in support of the Duke Angel Network, 
which aims to provide investment 

capital to help entrepreneurs 
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BOOKBAG 


LIT 390SA: Picturing Nature: Photography and Theory 





THE CATALYST: Melody Jue believes 
that deep water can make a fasci- 
nating setting for science fiction 
and other literature. A literature 
Ph.D. student and scuba diver, Jue 
traveled to Mexico to study under- 
water museums for her dissertation, 
“Wild Blue Media: Thinking Through 
Seawater.” Her study of the field of 
“ocean humanities” will continue 
with this course, which she brings 
to the Duke Marine Lab for the first 
time this summer. 


THE GIST: This course combines 
Jue’s overlapping passions for liter- 
ature and science, getting students 
to question how they think about 
theory while giving them a chance 
to be outdoors. Students approach 
the oceanic world from perspectives 
of cultural studies, media studies, 
visual theory, and environmental 
humanities. Jue encourages them to 
use their cameras as another means 
of “thinking.” 
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ASSIGNMENT LIST: Students travel 
to Carson Estuary, the shoreline, 
museums, and marine labs to take 
photographs and write. Peer reviews 
help students refine their work. Stu- 
dents choose a photographer's work 
to study and to think about how it 
relates to this course. They make 
websites to showcase their photo- 
graphs, and they write a personal 
piece about how the photographs 
“picture nature.” 


THE TWIST: While this class stress- 
es theory, Jue thinks it’s essential 

to engage with the unpredictable 
environment of the coast. “So many 
things are happening at the beach,” 
she says. “The environment is so 
beautiful in summer and full of pock- 
ets of life.” Students can expect to 
spend at least half of their class time 
outdoors, studying theory in the 
morning and exploring in the after- 
noon. lf they’re especially observant, 
they may witness sea-turtle eggs 
hatching or dolphins arcing above 
the sea. —Madeline Taylor 


Unexplored frontiers: 
yNevore) ce | fale ko Mt- Ml =] =10% 
documentary Jue 
screens in her class, 
ingle) ¢=W ol-1e) 0} (-W at=WVA-) 

* traveled into space 
than the deep ocean. 


Melody Jue 





Summit 
celebrates 
“Crazies for 


the Arts” 


Students lead a two-day 


creativity event. 


This past fall, rectangular stickers 
reading #artstigators in bright or- 
ange letters began popping up all 
over campus and in Durham. The 
stickers are the calling card of the 
“artstigators” movement, the brain- 
child of visiting assistant professor 
Bill Fick and Amy Unell ’03, a for- 
mer Los Angeles-based producer 
who now works to promote the arts 
at Duke. Throughout the year, she 
and students collaborated with local 
coffee shops and restaurants to pro- 
mote #artstigators menu items, got 
senior basketball player and theater 
studies major Quinn Cook to devise 
a special #artstigators handshake, 
and encouraged students to perform 
readings and songs spontaneously 
on the quad. 

In March, the #artstigators worked 
with DuArts, VisArts, and the Ca- 
reer Center to launch ArtCon, the 
university's first student-led arts 
and creativity summit. The two-day 
event celebrated the arts in Duke and 
Durham and featured representatives 
from National Geographic, BuzzFeed, 
ESPN, Algonquin Books, Saturday 
Night Live, and Duke Magazine. In 
Art-Storm Sessions, students, alum- 
ni, faculty members, administrators, 
and local artists came together to 
“artstigate” innovative ways of defin- 
ing and expanding the arts at Duke 
and beyond, which will be delivered 
in a report to the administration. 


FROM] HEPRESIDENT 


Richard H. Brodhead 





Envisioning a shared future 


Ost universities are located where they 
were founded: Harvard is in Cambridge, 
Stanford is in Palo Alto, UNC is in Chap- 
el Hill. But one of Duke’s peculiarities is 
that it chose to be in Durham. Trinity 
College was founded in rural Randolph County—and in 
1892, the college packed up its bell and its library, loaded 
them onto a boxcar, and moved to Durham. It was a smart 
business deal for both: The ambitious little college wanted 
to be situated in a New South city, with access to its wealth 
and opportunities, and the ambitious little city wanted the 
educational resources and prestige of a liberal-arts college. 

For many years, Duke 
must have appeared to be 
an alien visitor. Early twen- 
tieth-century Durham, 
with its tobacco factories 
and mills, as well as the 
vibrant center of black cul- 
ture and commerce known 
as the “Black Wall Street,” 
had a limited connection 
to the university culture of 
that time. 

When the tobacco and 
textile economies collapsed 
in Durham, Duke’s lack 
of urban connectivity be- 
came paradoxically a kind 
of asset. In the 1970s and 
80s, as cities became focal 
points for social patholo- 
gies, universities that were 
more visibly urban paid a public-relations price for their 
dangerous, depressed locales. When Duke hit the cover of 
The New York Times Magazine in 1984 as the new “hot col- 
lege,” people were drawn to the image of the Gothic won- 
derland, standing apparently clear of its urban surround. 

But as urban decline abruptly reversed course in the 
U.S. in the last twenty years, Durham's missing downtown 
became a serious negative for this university. And so a cen- 
tury after moving here, during Nan Keohane’s presiden- 
cy, Duke began investing in Durham. These investments 
came first in twelve proximate neighborhoods through the 
Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partnership, then in re- 
habilitation projects downtown. Duke’s commitment to 
lease one-fourth of the 1 million square feet of the aban- 
doned American Tobacco site led to the securing of the 
rest of the financing for the project—a move that reignited 
Durham as a commercial attraction. 

From this start, with a brief timeout for the econom- 
ic downturn, Durham has become a veritable boomtown 
for investment and activity. In the past three years, four 








City life: First-year students enjoy a night on the town at the 
Durham Performing Arts Center. 
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hotels and 2,300 residential units have been built within 
two miles of downtown. Durham's locavore food scene, 
the subject of national acclaim, continues to recruit new 
restaurants virtually by the week. 

Today, more than 2,500 Duke employees work in 
downtown Durham, and Durham’s old tobacco ware- 
houses are coming to new life as part of Duke. The Car- 
michael Building in West Village has been converted into 
high-end lab space to co-locate faculty doing research on 
metabolomics, physiology, and human genetics, while 
adjacent private-sector companies can share research proj- 
ects and commercial development of discoveries. The old 

Se Chesterfield Building, un- 

| 5 |] der construction now, will 
d) 5 ] soon form part of a new 
him archipelago of biomedical 
research and development 
spaces mixing academic 
and industry participants. 
Start-ups, which spring 
up most luxuriantly in 
high-density collision 
spaces with highly educat- 
ed, innovative neighbors, 
will have a natural new 
home in the Durham In- 
novation District. Duke's 
own Innovation and En- 
trepreneurship _ Initiative 
will open such a space of 
connectivity in downturn 
Durham within the year. 

Duke has an important 
role to play in every aspect of the development of this city 
and this region. The Durham public schools struggle with 
many challenges; Duke’s initiatives in early education, our 
summer and after-school academies, and our many shared 
research and literacy programs are crucial contributors to a 
better civic future. With health disparities having emerged 
as one of the most devastating and intractable forms of 
social inequality in America, Duke Medicine also must 
provide support for building a healthy community. If we 
want to benefit from our home, we must be active to make 
it the community it can be. 

As Duke helps bring these new realities to life, we can 
glimpse a Durham that never was but that will benefit 
us immensely: a center of economic and cultural vitali- 
ty that draws smart people from around this country and 
the world and gives their creative ideas a place to develop. 
When Duke chose Durham, our fates became entwined. 
Today, through a vision of constructive partnership, Duke 
and Durham can see the newly positive prospects of our 
shared future. @ 
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Divisive incidents lead to calls for unity 


Students and administrators say events dont reflect “the Duke we want.” 


[he revelation that it was indeed a 
student who had put a noose in a tree 
near the Bryan Center this spring was 
another difficult moment in what's be- 
come a tough discussion confronting 
issues around race, diversity, and toler- 
ance on campus. 

If the conflagration had a spark, it 


may have been lit in late March, when 


Gather together: A crowd fills the Chapel Quad for a forum after the noose incident. 


a black female student reported that she 
had been taunted by a group of white 
males while walking on East Campus. 
They allegedly were singing the racist 
song heard nationally in a video involvy- 
ing the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity 
at the University of Oklahoma. The 
incident, still under investigation by 
Student Affairs, sparked alarm among 
students, particularly African-Amer- 
ican students, and a quick response 
from administrators. 

In an e-mail message, president 
Richard H. Brodhead and provost Sal- 


V.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


ly Kornbluth stressed Duke's fundamental 
values of inclusivity and mutual respect, 
and urged “all Duke students, faculty, and 
staff to embrace the shared responsibility 
for creating the community we want to 
be,” they said. Duke’s SAE chapter also 
condemned the alleged act. 

Reaction continued on social media. 
After a student compiled a range of posts 





from the social-media app Yik Yak to il- 
lustrate Duke’s racial climate, the con- 
versation’s heat rose. Some of the posts 
highlighted the difficulties that black and 
minority students face on campus, while 
others expressed confusion or frustration 
toward the new focus on race issues in 
Yik Yak dialogue at Duke—or denied 
the existence of those issues. Elsewhere, a 
hashtag, #WhatWeNeedFromDuke, was 
created to launch a campaign for change 
some feel is needed at the university. 

And then, a noose was hung from a tree 
on the Bryan Center Plaza in the early 


hours of April 1. The Black Student 
Alliance led a march that afternoon, 
with several hundred students walking 
from the West Campus bus stop to the 
offending site. A message was posted 
there: 7o the cowards of Duke Univer- 
sity, we are not afraid. We stand together. 

In one of two e-mail messages he 
sent to students, Larry Moneta, vice 
president for student af- 
fairs, wrote: “To whomever 
committed this hateful and 
stupid act, I just want to say 
that if your intent was to 
create fear, it will have the 
opposite effect.” Brodhead 
and Kornbluth sent another, 
calling for attendance—and 
a show of unity—at a univer- 
sity-wide forum in front of 
Duke Chapel. 

By its 5 p.m. start, the 
forum had drawn a crowd 
numbering about 1,000. 
Some people held signs, 
some shed tears. Brodhead 
explained the history of 
lynching and why a yellow 
rope dangling from a tree in 
2015 was still a potent and 
disturbing symbol. “One 
person put up that noose, 
but this is the multitude of 
people who got together to 
say, ‘[hat’s not the Duke we 
want, that’s not the Duke 
were here for, and that’s not 
the Duke we're here to create, ” he said. 

Just a day later, university officials an- 
nounced that a student, no longer on 
campus, had admitted to the act. The 
student will go through a campus dis- 
ciplinary process and, if found respon- 
sible, will face a range of punishments. 
The university also is working with the 
State Bureau of Investigation and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation about 
potential criminal violations. 

Other students had shared informa- 
tion with Duke police and student af- 
fairs that led to the discovery. 
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Loyal to the End 


Charles Clotfelter ‘69, a professor of public policy, economics, 
and law, used obituaries to uncover qualities of die-hard 
college sports fans. 


Only 1 /3 of die-hard college sports fans 
are alumni of their teams’ universities. 








Of the 


1, 3 0 0" obituaries used in the study, only about 2h 


were mics hard fans. Three times as many were men as women. 
Compared to others featured in obituaries, they were more likely to 
be white and mainline Protestants and to have participated in coaching. 






As a group, the die-hard fans were 
twice as likely to have attended college 
as the general population. Many held 


blue-collar jobs, but 0 
were professionals. ) DY, 


Most die-hard 

fans lived 

in the same state as 

the college they supported. 
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Ardent fans were 0.0 Percentage 
points more likely to register as 
Republicans than similar adults. 


Ill-tempered 


get full aCCess 


Study reveals laws 
overlook key group. 


There are no data available on wheth- 
er people with anger problems are 
more likely to commit violent crimes. 
Still, a study by Duke researchers re- 
veals a disturbing oversight: Current 
laws don't keep guns out of the hands 
of people with a history of angry, im- 
pulsive outbursts. 

Published in the journal Behav- 
ioral Sciences and the Law, the study 
used more than 5,500 interviews 
conducted in a landmark survey of 
mental illness by Harvard Univer- 
sity researchers. From those inter- 
views, the Duke team extrapolated 
that one in ten adults in the U.S. 
has an anger-management problem, 
along with access to firearms, while 
1.5 percent of adults acknowledged 
feeling impulsive anger and carrying 
guns outside. They are usually young 
or middle-aged men who sometimes 
lose their temper, break things, or get 
into fights, according to the study's 
authors, who also included Columbia 
University researchers. 

“Probably the strongest predictor of 
violence is previous violent behavior,” 
says Jeffrey Swanson, a professor in 
psychiatry and behavior sciences and 
the lead author. “The way the law is 
set up now, it’s missing a lot. The most 
volatile people are slipping through 
the cracks.” 

Federal laws prohibit only those 
who have been committed to a psy- 
chiatric hospital or declared “mental 
defectives” from owning firearms. 
People with the types of severe psy- 
chiatric problems that lead to invol- 
untary commitment, like schizophre- 
nia and bipolar disorder, commit just 
4 percent of violent crimes in the 
country. In most states, even those 
who have committed violent misde- 
meanors or have had restraining or- 
ders issued against them for domestic 
violence are allowed to own guns. 
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CHATTER 


“There are certainly fraternities that 
are deeply engaged, but also many 
that operate in a similar way to how 
they operated half a century ago. 
But | would shy away from painting 
all fraternities with a broad brush. 
We are academic institutions, and 
we provide education for lots of 
other things. This is an area where 
perhaps we haven’t done as good 


a job.” 


-BENJAMIN REESE, vice president for 


institutional equity, on the SAE fraternity 


incident at the University of Oklahoma 


“One-third of us would choose 
our electronic devices over being 
intimate with our partners. 
What’s wrong with us?” 


-OMID SAFI ‘92, Ph.D. '99, director of the 
Duke Islamic Studies Center, on why we 


need less iPhone spirituality and more 


rejuvenation of heart and soul 


“There are many things | want for 
my future on Earth: | have always 
wanted to learn to play the cello, to 
eat an entire piece of cheesecake 
at the Cheesecake Factory 
unassisted, to run (or rather limp 
miserably through) an Iron Man 
race, to adopt a border collie 
named Wiggle. Colonizing Mars is a 
rather recent addition to the list.” 


-Rising senior LAUREL KAYE, physics major, on 
applying to be part of the Mars 100, a group 
of potential astronauts aiming to go to the 


red planet in 2024 


“Diversifying the boardroom out of 
instrumental business imperatives 
is apparently more politically 
palatable than doing so because 
it’s the right thing to do.” 


-KIMBERLY D. KRAWIEC, professor of law and 


a senior fellow at the Kenan Institute for Ethics, 


on corporate boardroom diversity 
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A trove of women’s artifacts 
Baskin Collection reveals deep history of productivity. 


The Duke University Libraries re- 
cently acquired the Lisa Unger Baskin 
Collection, the largest and most sig- 
nificant collection of women’s history 
in private hands. 

Lisa Baskin was a book collector and 
wife of Leonard Baskin, an artist and 
publisher. She began collecting wom- 
en’s history in the 1960s, after graduat- 
ing from Cornell University. Decades 
later, her collection includes thousands 
of books and hundreds 
of manuscripts and arti- 
facts documenting how 
women shaped medi- 
cine, culture, and the 
political process from 
the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury to the mid-twenti- 
eth century. 


“The unifying thread 








the first woman to receive a medi- 
cal degree from an American medi- 
cal school. It also contains letters by 
Charlotte Bronte and works by Edith 
Wharton; Susan B. Anthony's The Rev- 
olution, the first women’s-rights weekly 
journal; and a first edition of Phillis 
Wheatley’s Poems on Various Subjects 
Religious and Moral, the first work to 
be published by an African American. 

Besides unique papers and manu- 
scripts, the collection 
includes an array of 
rare three-dimensional 
treasures, from book- 
binding and metalwork 
to board games and 
embroidery. ‘There's a 
British suffrage tea set, 
a silk parade banner 
reading “Justice,” and 






is that women have al- ‘noleiierant nee Virginia Woolf 5 wtit- 
ways been productive fered ete la issn ing desk, designed by 
and working people,  énalteratwett the author herself. 


and this history essen- 
tially has been hidden,” 
Baskin said of her col- 
lection. 

Among the collection’s oldest pieces 
are one of the earliest sets of women’s 
biographies ever published; the first 
book written by a midwife; and the 
family papers of Elizabeth Blackwell, 


Portrait: The collection 
includes a 1497 biography. 


Students and re- 
searchers will be able to 
use the Baskin Collec- 
tion to deepen their grasp of the arts, 
literature, history, medicine, science, 
photography, gender and sexuality, 
religion, activism, education, Afri- 
can-American culture, women’s stud- 
ies, and law. 
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Romney shares 
his world view 


lhe former candidate criticizes the 
current president. 

It felt like campaign season—past and pres- 
ent—in early April, when Mitt Romney, the 
2012 presidenti: il candidate and former Mas- 
sachusetts governor, spoke to a crowded audi- 
torium at the Fuqua School. 

In a conversation led by political science 
professor Peter Feaver, who directs Duke's 
American Grand Strategy program, Romney 
said he expects foreign policy to loom large in 
the coming presidential race. Criticizing the 
Obama administration's global dealings, in ar- 
eas ranging from China to Cuba, he singled 
out the preliminary nuclear-arms agreement 
with Iran—*“not the deal it could have been.” He said the 
administration's lack of resolve, as he sees it, has contributed 
to the rise of extremism in the Middle East and to Russia’s 
aggressive inroads in Crimea and Ukraine. 

Prodded by Feaver to look back on his presidential run, 
Romney said he should have been more assertive in embrac- 


ing minority communities. The campaign, he added, high- 
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Talk it over: Feaver, left, with Romney at the Fuqua School 


lighted a challenge that Republicans will take into the 2016 
race: the need to combat the false impression, as he sees it, 
that as a party they favor the rich. 

Romney praised the current crop of Republic hopefuls for 
the presidency; he wouldn't be drawn into discussing indi- 
“If you get the chance to 
It’s a great experience.” 


vidual strengths and weaknesses. 
run for president, do it,” he said. “ 


Jeff Kosokoff 


an evening. EdgeFest, held on the recently 





sion by encouraging students to decorate 
the walls with patterns, images, doodles, or 
random thoughts. The event was hosted by 
the #artstigators, Duke University Libraries, 
online publication Spoon University-Duke, 

and The Bite, a student-run food magazine. 
More than 400 students attended. 
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Temporary art: The dry-erase board walls of 
The Edge became a contemporary gallery for 


refurbished first floor of Bostock Library, cel- 
ebrated the new design and personal expres- 


FLYING INTO THE FUTURE. | Missy Cummings, an associate professor of 
mechanical engineering and materials science, spent eleven years as a naval 
officer and military pilot, obtaining the rank of lieutenant and flying an F/A-18 
Hornet. She’s now director of Duke’s Humans and Autonomy Laboratory. 


You had to break barriers 
as one of the first female 
fighter pilots in the U.S. 
Navy. Is it easier to work 
in an academic setting? 
Engineering is still a primar- 
ily male environment. My 
research can be a little con- 
troversial—human interaction 
with technology. Some en- 
gineers aren’t crazy about it. 
They think the work belongs 
more in psychology than in 
engineering. 


So you’re interested in 
human psychology as well 
as machines? 

Humans can be very good at 
reasoning through uncertain- 
ty, but very bad, for example, 
at repetitive tasks. Some 
airline pilots are texting while 
taxiing. That’s human nature: 
We get bored, and we get 
distracted. But we are also 
critical for helping computers 
in emergencies, like the 
Hudson River landing. It 
makes for very complex 
design problems. 


The name of your lab isa 
playful reference to the 
crazed computer HAL in 
the movie 2001. Are you 
going to produce some- 
thing similarly scary? 

It’s more ironic than scary. In 
the movie, HAL didn’t really 
work well with humans. We’re 
trying to develop collabora- 
tive systems that leverage the 
strengths between humans 
and computers. When | was 
flying fighters, | could see the 
really bad designs that were 
killing my friends. In one year, 
| lost a friend a month—they 
were all accidents due to 
human error, but they were 
exacerbated by poor design in 
the cockpit. 


You see value in drone 
warfare because there 
are many people in the 
loop. Why would a Navy 
pilot welcome a lawyer’s 
presence? 

In the end, the pilot of a 
manned or unmanned aircraft 
still has the final say as to 
whether the bomb gets 
dropped. But if we're trying 
to figure out whether we’re 
following the rules of war— 
how to factor in, for example, 
the presence of nearby 
civillans—l’m not sure we 
want an independent decision 
maker. Having military lawyers 
advise pilots and decision- 
makers as a strike is unfolding 
prevents far more innocent 
deaths than having a pilot 
make this decision on his or 
her own. 


You’ve talked about the 
psychological damage that 
pilots face from lethal 
missions. How does that 
compare with the impact 
on drone controllers? 

We don’t really know. But 
fortunately it’s now more ac- 
ceptable to admit, “I’m really 
struggling with these mental- 
health issues.” In my flying 
days, if you even hinted that 
you might be having second 
thoughts, you would be 
immediately pulled from 

the cockpit. 


Would you be confident 
flying on a pilotless plane? 
It depends on the context. 

| think commercial cargo 
airplanes could easily be, 
and will be, turned into 
drones. Passenger planes are 
different, because wherever 
you have a human presence, 
you need a leader—someone 
to manage unruly people, 
for example. There’s also the 
“shared fate” concept: We 


assume a human pilot will 
do everything to preserve 
his own life. That’s why the 
Germanwings crash is so 
difficult to process. 


Will Amazon be dropping 
off my future book order 
by drone? 

People in areas of China al- 
ready are getting deliveries by 
drone. But outside of hard-to- 
reach rural areas, drones will 
never be the primary delivery 
mode. They’ll also never be 
the biggest threat to privacy. 
It’s funny to me that we are so 
willing to give up privacy with 
our cell phones, which track 
our whereabouts constantly 
and are far more invasive than 
any drone could ever be. 


What about driverless 
cars, which you’ve 
described as drones on 
the road? 

Completely driverless cars 
won't happen soon. Google 






has done some driving on 
California roads. Until they 
take that car to Boston in the 
winter, these aren't true-to- 
life road conditions. There are 
infrastructure issues, sensor 
issues, reliability issues. But 
there are some bridging 
technologies—for example, 
where the radar will lock 

on a car in front of you as 
you're inching along. The car 
will automatically do a slow 
crawl and allow you to do 
something else, like texting. 
And then, when you get to 

a certain speed, it will signal 
you to take control. 


Will technology eventually 
allow us to master the 
workings of the brain? 

It’s the decade of the brain, 
but we hardly know anything. 
We have no idea how to 
replicate love, judgment, the 
moral principles that go into 
deciding whether to fire a 
weapon on the battlefield. 
We’re not even close to 
translating abstract reasoning 
into bits and bytes. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 


Chris Hildreth 
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CHICAGO AT A GLANCE 


10 


students participate 
in Duke in Chicago 
each summer 


3,336 


alumni living 
in Chicago 


Honorable 


mentions 


Duke in Chicago 
relies on a number 
of artistic alumni, 

including 
Jennifer Wesley 94, 
Pere Rigo Haug ’00, 

Katie McClay ’01, 

Gretchen Wright 09, 
Greg Anderson ’04, and 
Martin Zimmerman ’07. 
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A crash course 
in collaboration 


rom the time he per- 
formed in an abridged 
version of Cinderella 
when he was eight 
years old, Andrew Jacobs has 
been a theater kid. He acted 
in plays all through elementa- 
ry, middle, and high schools, 
and joined Hoof ‘n’ Horn once 
he got to Duke. When he 
started to wonder about the 
management side of theater, 
his adviser steered him to- 
ward Duke in Chicago. 
Launched for the first time 
in 2014, Duke in Chicago is a 
summer program that expos- 
es students to the ambitious 
world of arts and entrepre- 
neurship. For six weeks, stu- 
dents tour the Windy City’s 
theater, music, dance, visual 
arts, and comedy scene. With 
waterfront Roosevelt Univer- 






Serer 


in the arts. 


sity as their home base, they 
take backstage tours of the- 
aters and shows, meet work- 
ing artists for lunch, and roam 
museums and galleries. They 
also can sign up for acrobatics 
and physical-theater classes 
at Actors Gymnasium, dance 
classes at Joffrey Ballet, and 
improv and writing classes at 
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Show business: Jacobs learned the value of entrepreneurship 


Second City, the improv- 
isational comedy club that 
claims Bill Murray and Amy 
Poehler among its alumni. 

One of Jacobs’ most mem- 
orable days was visiting Step- 
penwolf, a Tony Award-win- 
ning theater company. He met 
people from different depart- 
ments, toured the office and 
theaters, and saw two perfor- 
mances. 

The program shows stu- 
dents “that the career choice 
they face is not starving 
artist or investment banker. 
It’s a step toward becoming 
the next generation of arts 
leader,” says program direc- 
tor Jody McAuliffe, chair of 
Duke’s theater studies 
department. 

The program culminates 
with students producing a 
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show from start to finish: con- 
ceiving the idea, managing a 
budget, marketing the event, 
and performing it. “It’s a crash 
course in collaboration that 
teaches them that they can 
make work seemingly from 
‘nothing,’ ” says McAuliffe. 
With the help of Heidi Cole- 
man ’89, a professor at the 


University of Chicago, Jacobs 
and his classmates produced 
Artificial, an abstract theater 
piece exploring the theme of 
fear through acting, dancing, 
singing, and creative writing. 

“The show was a simulation 
of running our own arts-based 
organization. We had a venue 
and $5,000 ‘grant,’ and were 
left to decide what the name 
of our organization was, what 
our mission and purpose was, 
how we would use the money 
and manage the event,” says 
Jacobs. He wrote and per- 
formed a monologue based 
on his fears around gender 
norms and sexuality, sang a 
song from the musical Hair, 
and participated in a few oth- 
er numbers as well. 

Duke in Chicago has revolu- 
tionized Jacobs’ perspective 
on how to both make 
and manage his own art. 
“My dad runs his own 
business, and growing 
up | always thought that 
would be such a dry 
career to have. | never 
thought it would be a 
topic that really inspired 
me,” he says. “I was able 
to see how art, especial- 
ly innovative art, needs 
strategic leadership, 
business acumen, and 
money to survive.” 

A rising senior, Jacobs 
is now taking business 
and entrepreneurship 
classes and working 
on a distinction project 
with the theater studies 
department. He is even 
considering getting an M.B.A. 
He is imagining ways that he 
can be “that man behind the 
scenes, keeping the arts and 
culture alive in our communi- 
ties.” Where will he head after 
graduation? Chicago is defi- 
nitely on the list. 


-Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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My Generation: Collected Nonfiction 
features thirty-three pieces by William Styron ’47, 
some previously unpublished and several taken from Styron’s papers 
in the David M. Rubenstein Rare Book and Manuscript Library at 
Duke. Here is why the editor James L.W. West III thinks the author’s 
work still resonates. 


Associated Press 


Styron was a public writer—that is to say that he addressed important public 
issues in both his fiction and nonfiction. Styron read widely and thought 
carefully before he arrived at positions on race, genocide, warfare, capital 
punishment, depression, and other social issues. He held to his positions 
consistently. Certainly these problems haven't disappeared. Reading Styron’s 
work now reminds us of where we started and how far we still have to travel. 


Pure Sex by Gordon Dalbey 64 and his 
wife, psychologist Mary Andrews-Dal- 
bey, is an exploration of sexual desire as 
a spiritual phenomenon. 


Daughters, Dads, and the Path Through 
Grief: Tales from Italian America by 
Lorraine Mangione ’76 and Donna 

H. DiCello includes stories of fifty 
Italian-American women who have suf- 
fered through the loss of their fathers. 
It explores the healing process through 
the perspective of Italian-American 
culture. 


Love Your Job: The New Rules for Career 
Happiness by Kerry Hannon ’82 offers 
techniques to help change old habits 
and attitudes to make work more 
enjoyable and engaging. 


Inside ISIS: The Brutal Rise of a Terrorist 
Army by Benjamin Hall ’06 is a narra- 
tive based on firsthand experience and 





personal interviews that investigates: 
Who makes up ISIS? Where did they 
come from? And how can they be 


stopped? 


Saved for a Purpose: A Journey from 
Private Virtues to Public Values by 
James A. Joseph is an ethical autobiog- 
raphy that includes insights on moral 
philosophy and leadership. Joseph is 
professor emeritus of the practice of 
public policy. 


Four Years in the Mountains of Kurd- 
istan: An Armenian Boys Memoir of 
Survival (1915-1919) is Aram Haigaz’s 
firsthand account of surviving the 
Armenian Genocide of 1915 and 
working as a servant and shepherd 
among Kurdish tribes for four years. 
The memoir was translated from 
Armenian to English by the author's 
daughter, Iris Haigaz Chekenian 
ANIM, “Sil. 
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Recommended 
Reading 


Luca Lipparini, Alaine Jacobs, 
and Amanda Kelso of the 
Global Education Office 
recommend these 
summer-suitable books. 


Peter Hessling’s River Town: 
Two Years on the Yangtze 
Teaching English as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in the river 
town of Fuling, Hessling and his 
fellow Corps member explore 
a strange new world, but find 
themselves examined and an- 
alyzed with startling clarity as 
well, proving that travel offers 
just as much insight into the 
other as it does into ourselves. 


Ernesto Che Guevara’s The 
Motorcycle Diaries: Notes on 
a Latin American Journey 

A great motorcycle adventure 
and a coming-of-age story 
that allows us to understand 
the many faces of a painfully 
beautiful and exploited 
continent, its contradictions, 
and its people 


Tiziano Terzani’s A Fortune- 
Teller Told Me: Earthbound 
Travels in the Far East 

A year of travels by land gives 
the author the opportunity to 
see Asia with different eyes 
and engage in spiritual and 
philosophical reflections, and 
provides the reader with great 
socioeconomic and historical 
commentary on the region. 


Tony Cohan’s On Mexican 
Time: A New Life in San 
Miguel 

An honest look into the lives of 
American expats who move to 
San Miguel, Mexico, highlighting 
the nuances of Mexican culture 
and traditions that one can only 
learn through immersion 
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A lot of numbeYs .....55 1.2015 en 
12 Final Fours and 1,018 wins for 
hips—has the most 


yne great achievement. 


In the future, we'll see a merging between the 
virtual and the actual. Are we players in the real world? 
Or are we players who just act as if we're in the real 
world? 

In Cameron Indoor Stadium for the Duke-Wisconsin 
game, the future arrived. The game was up there, on the 
giant scoreboard. But the game might as well have been 
down there, on the floor of Cameron, just below the 
concession stands with their (real-world) $8 box pizzas. 

For the occasion, Cameron was a students-only zone. 
With a show of coordinated chaos, 
they indulged in their heart-pump- 
ing, stadium-shaking, noise-making 
up-and-down bounce. They wore 
blue wigs, devil horns that glowed, 
and J-shirts that carried supportive 
statements: “Blue Devil Basketball 
Never Stops,’ “You Cant Handle 
The D,” and (in a reaching back to 
past glory) “Laettner 32.” In a sea of 
blue, one spectator sported an or- 
ange-and-yellow costume. “I’m a gi- 
raffe,” she explained. 

Pregame, as the Channel 3 (“On 
Your Side”) camera surveyed the 
crowd, student responses were appro- 
priate to the stimulus: They waved, 
they made faces, they recited the vir- 
tues of the team. With the playing 
of the national anthem, they sang 
along, badly but exuberantly. 

During the game, as players ap- 
proached the free-throw line, the stu- 
dents sometimes traced the path to the basket with their 
extended arms. And sometimes they gestured with wild 
abandon—depending, of course, on the team attempt- 
ing the free throw. As the score veered in and out of 
Duke's favor, they sounded the familiar chant: “Let's go, 
Duke!!!” You just can’t record that without an arsenal of 
exclamation points. 
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A high-schooler, visiting Duke as a prospective stu- 
dent (an even more committed prospect by evening's 
end), was in synch with one crowd ritual: adamantly ex- 
ercising his iPhone to unleash “tons of pictures” for his 
friends. Phones fired away around the final score, 68-63. 
There was more bouncing, a lot of hugging, shouts of 
“This is insane” (“this” referring either to the game or 
the celebratory aftermath), the rushing of the Cameron 
floor, and the grabbing of instantly printed newspapers 
with a “National Champions’ headline. 


ATIONAL 
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Megan Mendenhall 


The action shifted to the bonfire and the sacrifice 
of dorm benches—maybe a sign of spontaneous joy, 
or maybe the carrying out of a familiar ritual. A news 
helicopter hovered high above. One student called out, 
“Hello, helicopter!” What was that goofy greeting all 
about? It didn’t matter. It was just a night for feeling 
good. —Robert J. Bliwise 
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On the morning of Monday, April 6, Grayson Allen 
woke up thinking about bubonic plague. 

This was twelve hours before he became that Grayson Al- 
len, before he came off the bench to resuscitate a Blue Devil 
team suddenly gone lifeless and lead Duke to its fifth nation- 
al championship in basketball. This was when he was just 
Grayson, a nineteen-year-old freshman, the eighth man on an 
eight-man team, and, on the biggest day of his Duke life, a kid 
with homework. 

“T had a paper due for my Medieval Christianity class,” Allen 
recalled later. “I wanted to get it done by Sunday, but it was 
kind of hard to carve out the time.” 

Hard because the Final Four, an event built around 120 
minutes of college basketball, is as heavily orchestrated as a 
diplomatic summit. Since arriving in Indianapolis five days 
earlier, Allen and his teammates had been shuttled between 
press conferences, team meetings, meals, and photo opportu- 
nities. The agenda relented only at night, when many of the 
players gathered in a hotel suite to play video games. Allen 
had cut out early on Sunday evening to work on his paper, a 
review of a novel set in England during the time of the Black 
Death, but at midnight he put it aside to get some sleep. Or 
at least try to. 

“T lay awake for probably an hour,” he says. “I was remem- 
bering watching Duke play in the 2010 national championship 
game,” which was also held in Indianapolis. “I was in eighth 
grade, and I knew I wanted to play for Duke. To be in the same 
place, playing for the championship, I just couldn't believe it.” 

Until then, Allen’s first year at Duke hadn't been much of a 


Jon Gardiner 


fairy tale. Though he arrived with less fanfare than teammates 
Jahlil Okafor, Tyus Jones, and Justise Winslow, Allen was a 
McDonald’s All-American coming out of high school in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. His ambitions rose as high as his thirty-sev- 
en-inch vertical jump could carry him. Yet in the Blue Dev- 
ils’ first twenty regular-season games, Allen played more than 
ten minutes only three times. When Duke faced its eventual 
championship-game foe Wisconsin in December, he never got 
off the bench. 

That made Allen’s heroic role in the final even more astound- 
ing. Ihe freshman scored sixteen points—including eight 
during a one-minute, nine-second flurry in the second half 
that erased most of a nine-point Wisconsin lead. Within two 
days, Allen would have 50,000 new Instagram followers. A few 
snide columnists pegged him as “the next great Duke villain.” 

But on Monday morning, all that was a fantasy as remote 
as fourteenth-century England. Reality was a hotel room, an 
open laptop, and the quiet click of keys as Allen completed his 
paper. After filing the assignment, he e-mailed his professor, 
Katharine Dubois ’89, to say he hoped the class would be able 
to watch the game. Dubois assured him they would, “with 
probably more exclamation points than I would usually use in 
e-mails to students or colleagues,” she says. “But I am a Duke 
grad, after all.” 

Dubois’ class meets on Monday evenings, from 6:30 to 9. 
That night, she let the students out early so they could get 
to their game-watching destinations, none of them imagining 
that their absent classmate was about to become a legend. Not 
even Grayson Allen. —Michael Penn 
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Jim Wilkerson spent the night of the champi- 
game with family and 
friends. Right at the buzzer, amid shouting friends 
e, the director of trademark 
licensing and store operations for Duke University 
Stores texted one of the apparel suppliers: 
His message was the green light to start printing 


onship at home watching the 


and a howling beagl 


fem!” 


“Print 


championship shirts. —Elizabeth Van Brocklin 


The cardinal rule of press row is 
very simple: No cheering. So as a student 
journalist seated in the south end zone 
of Lucas Oil Stadium, I was likely one of 
few Duke students who watched the fi- 
nal seconds of Duke's 68-63 win against 
Wisconsin tick away with a straight face. 
When the final buzzer sounded, | finished 
my work on my laptop, closed the lid, 
and walked to the edge of the raised court 
for the trophy presentation, passing the 
quickly emptying Badger student section 
and trying to imagine the delirium rag- 
ing inside Cameron Indoor Stadium 600 
miles from Indianapolis. 

During the ceremony and ensuing press 
conferences, I kept my thoughts from 
showing. But internally, the heart-thump- 
ing from the tense final minutes was start- 
ing to die down, and the realization that 
Duke had won was starting to sink in. 

For Quinn Cook, the win was vindica- 
tion. The senior captain finally captured 
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Jones, whose nineteen sec- 
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he had been 
chasing for four years. 
For Final Four Most 
Outstanding Player Tyus 


the banner 


ond-half points brought 
the Blue Devils back from 
a nine-point deficit, it was 
just one of many shining 
moments in a dynamite 
freshman season. 

Head coach Mike Krzyzewski always 
has preached doing things “together,” 
and this year’s team completely embraced 
that message. In watching the players’ 
season-long evolution from press row, I 
was struck by their focus and willingness 
to deflect praise to their teammates, even 
on a team loaded with freshman stars 
destined for the pros. Outside pressures 
did not affect the way they talked and did 
not affect the way they played all season 
long. None of that changed when Duke 





130 10,000+ 


employees working at the 
store the day after the game 
(40 more than usual) 


customers who bought gear 
the day after the game 


got to the biggest stage 
of all: the Final Four, 
where we in the media 
fully exhausted our list 
of questions during four 
days of endless pregame 
and postgame availabil- 
ity. As Justise Winslow 
said in the days leading 
up to the South Regional 
in Houston, Duke treat- 
ed its weekends in March like “a business 
trip, and the Blue Devils returned to 
Durham having sealed the deal. 

I left the media room around 3:30 
the next morning—at which point the 
on-campus festivities had probably moved 
on from the Main Quad bonfire—to get 
a few hours of rest before driving back to 
Durham. I'll continue to strive for objec- 
tive reporting, but it sure would be nice to 
be back next year. 
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—Ryan Hoerger 
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Most popular gift item 

NCAA National Champions 
men’s basketball, 
imprinted with 
the final 
winning score 
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in revenue from 
championship gear sales 


$1,000,000: Ld;0O00+ 


T-shirts purchased in the 
first 24 hours after the win 
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Dissecting and debating the multiple layers of Duke Chapel 


By ROBERT J 


N hadow a Duke admissions tour, and youll soon 
join a ragged circle on the Chapel Quad. On this 
St. Patrick’s Day in mid-March, the green-shirted 
student guide will run down a familiar list of Duke 
virtues: small classes, diverse majors, caring professors. 

Through all of that, the gaggle of Duke hopefuls will be 
drawn as much to the sight of the chapel as to the well-deliv- 
ered script. They'll return with a lot of information about life at 
Duke, and with cell- phone images of the school’s most familiar 
marker. Maybe they'll return with more: They’re eventually led 
into the Bryan Center, where they'll find a vaguely Impression- 
ist poster, a pen-and-ink drawing, and a limited-edition ceramic 
model—plus the latest Duke calendar—all featuring the chap- 
el. If they're lucky enough to enroll as students, 
they'll carry a DukeCard with a Duke Chapel 
image: One way or another, the chapel is built 
into the Duke experience. 

Duke is more diverse, culturally and reli- 
giously, than ever. Duke Chapel, then, carries 
out its mission in a context that’s more complex 
than ever. There are multiple paths for engaging 
with the chapel, and for interpreting its role. 

A few weeks before the Chapel Quad gath- 
ering of prospective students, those complica- 
tions came to the surface. The Muslim call to 
prayer would sound every Friday from the chapel bell tower. 
An initiative from the chapel staff, the planned prayer call was 
meant to promote the chapel as an icon of interreligious under- 
standing. The decision set off a fierce debate, both inside the 
university and outside, about the role of religion, the meaning 
of symbols—and Duke Chapel. The original plan was quickly 
revised by university officials; the call to prayer moved to the 
chapel steps for one Friday, and then returned to the chapel 
basement, provoking an equally fierce reaction. 

Through that initial and intensely waged debate, some were 
looking for reassurance about Duke Chapel’s spiritual under- 
pinnings. Now the university will solidify the chapel’s physical 
underpinnings. Joining the long lineup of campus construction 
projects, the chapel, beginning the day after graduation weekend, 
is to have its ceiling rehabilitated and its original roof replaced. 
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For the coming year, services and events normally held in the 
nave, the main worship space, will move elsewhere. “Christmas 
Eve will be in Cameron Indoor Stadium,” says Luke Powery, dean 
of the chapel. “That will be a sort of baptism for Cameron.” 

With those events—past and future—in the background, 
Powery convened a panel for a chapel program: “What Is Sa- 
cred Space?” The panel was driven by a set of questions: Is Duke 
Chapel sacred space? Something more? Something less? Old 
questions, but newly relevant. Powery mentioned that the con- 
versation itself pointed to the chapel’s role of promoting “a rich 
and charitable dialogue” across the religious spectrum. 

Powery was named chapel dean three years ago; the first 
ordained Baptist minister in the position, he was formerly at 

Princeton Theological Seminary. His first ac- 
quaintance with Duke Chapel came as his 
brother was working toward his Ph.D. 

Christian origins, in the 1990s. He came late 
to a Christmas Eve service and found the place 
filled to capacity. So Powery stood in the back 
and didn't have much of a sightline. Today 
he has an altar-position vantage point for the 
Sunday “Protestant hour of preaching, music, 
and liturgy,” as he described it in the Sacred 
Space conversation. “If you've ever been here 
on a Sunday morning, you know what a ma- 

jestic and inspiring time it can be.” 

The chapel represents the “alpha and omega’ of the under- 
graduate experience, Powery continued. It’s where the newest 
students are oriented to the ways of the campus. It’s where 
they're sent off into the world on graduation weekend, when 
the chapel faithfully runs through multiple baccalaureate ser- 
vices to accommodate the interest. Day after day, students 
will listen to the carillon mark the five 
o'clock hour. And they'll look to the 
chapel as a familiar Duke icon, “a pow- 
erful symbol of pride and belonging, of 
shared experience.” 

For generations, the chapel has been 
the center of that shared experience. It’s 
where the Duke community celebrated 


Central statement: 
James B. Duke’s 
“great towering 

church” would 
“dominate all of 
the surrounding 
buildings.” 
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the lives of former governor, senator, and Duke president Terry 
Sanford; philanthropist and Duke family member Mary Duke 
Biddle [rent Semans 
‘55; John Hope Franklin and his wife, Aurelia, with former 
president Bill Clinton remembering the historian as “a passion- 
ate rationalist’; and Major Charles Jerome Honeycutt Jr. ’65, 
who was killed flying a combat mission in Vietnam. 

In 1945, it’s where students, their professors, and others as- 
sembled to commemorate victory over Germany and then Ja- 
pan. In 1986, protesters flocked to the Chapel Quad to call on 
Duke to divest from companies with South Africa holdings; the 
protest involved two plywood shanties and an “Apartheid Pris- 
on’ made of rusty wire. In the aftermath of the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks, Zhe Chronicle reported that it was “only 
natural” that thousands would seek out the Chapel Quad —for 


°39; author and teacher Reynolds Price 





Paying respects: Chapel farewell for philanthropist Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans ’39 


a program dedicated to bridge-building and community—as “a 
source of comfort.” 

This past April, after a noose was found hanging near the 
Bryan Center, another large crowd stood in the Chapel Quad 


as president Richard H. Brodhead said of the ugly image of 


lynching, “That’s not the Duke I know.” One member of the 
crowd noted a paradox hovering over the whole scene: It played 
out under the chapel’s front-portal sculptures of, among others, 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee. 

It hasn't been often that the chapel’s history has been linked 
with controversy, but that history isn’t controversy-free. In 


2000, then-dean of the chapel Will Willimon and Duke pres- 


ident Nannerl O. Keohane affirmed the recommendation of 


a committee that the chapel would permit same-sex unions. 
While the decision went against the position of the United 
Methodist Church, they noted, the chapel should be seen as 
a “university facility” not tied to any particular denomination. 
The decision didn't go down well in all quarters: Students in 
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the Duke Conservative Union pushed back with a “Save Duke 
Chapel” campaign. 

If saving Duke Chapel seemed like the imperative of the 
moment, it was all about what James B. Duke is said to have 
described as “the central building” of the campus he envi- 
sioned. (James B, Duke's financial support through The Duke 
Endowment turned Trinity College into Duke University.) A 
church, “a great towering church,” would “dominate all of the 
surrounding buildings, because such an edifice would be found 
to have a profound influence on the spiritual life of the young 
men and young women who come here.” 

When the chapel was dedicated in June 1935, the dedicato- 
ry sermon was offered by the Reverend Lynn Harold Hough, 
dean of the theological seminary at Drew University. The chapel 
should be seen as “a kind of glorified, solid monument of that au- 
thority and learning for which the 
university stands,” he said. “Per- 
sonally I should want the cathe- 
dral on the campus somehow to 
reach out arms wide enough, if I 
may put it so, to give every human 
being who comes within its walls 
a home for his highest ideals.” 

‘The ideals may have been faith- 
based, but only in the most gen- 
eral sense. In The Launching of 
Duke University, history professor 
emeritus Robert Durden notes 
that from the start, Duke was “a 
nondenominational _ university 
without religious tests for faculty 
or students. Accordingly, any ser- 
vice in the chapel must necessarily 
be nondenominational.” William 
Preston Few—whose presidency 
straddled Trinity and Duke—in- 
sisted that the chapel “was no 
ordinary Protestant church,” 
Durden’s words. The services ini- 
tially followed that formulation. 
“There were no robes, no proces- 
sionals, no collection, no commu- 
nion service, no hymnals, no any- 
number-ofthings that would be familiar and assumed later on 
in the chapel.” 

This is what Few told the Trumbauer architectural firm, 
which would give physical shape to the Duke idea: “As I un- 
derstand it, the Duke Chapel will never be a church and will 
therefore have no ritualistic services. It is a Gothic cathedral, 
and I have always thought [it] should have in it what essentially 
belongs to such a structure from the artistic or aesthetic rather 
than the functional standpoint.” 

Now the chapel’s functions are multiple, and its metaphori- 
cal embrace is wider than ever. Its associate dean for religious 
life, Christy Lohr Sapp, says, “I think a lot of people see the 
building, and the shape of the building, and make assumptions 
about what that means. I’ve heard students ask, “What does it 
mean for me to be a student of a different faith, or of no faith, 
and have this at the center of my campus?’ ” 

And what does it mean to see the cruciform chapel, not just 
at the geographic center, but also as a Duke icon? “In the pop- 
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ular parlance of icon as a symbol of a place—well, the chapel 
holds that for the institution. But icons, traditionally speaking, 
are windows into the divine. We have to be careful that we don’t 
elevate created things to the level of divine things. At the end 
of the day, the chapel is gorgeous. It’s awe-inspiring. But it’s a 
building.” And in its role as a building, she observes, it doesn’t 
operate in the same way that a traditional, denomination-spe- 
cific church does. 

As part of its operation—the basic part of Lohr Sapp’s port- 
folio—the chapel functions as a convener for some two doz- 
en student groups. Along with Christian students of various 
denominations, Hindus, Buddhists, and Muslims have sought 
out chapel space for prayers and meditation sessions; before the 
opening of the Freeman Center, Jewish students used the build- 
ing for worship and study. 

Lohr Sapp finds the term “religious pluralism” unhelpful; it 
could suggest “putting all traditions as equal and kind of meld- 
ing them into one mush of religious practice.” Rather, she says, 
“What we have here is what I would call religious plurality. It 
doesn’t mean any lack of respect for the diversity of traditions. 
It does mean a lifting up 
of the distinctiveness of 
those traditions, so that the 
evangelical Christians can 
be authentically evangelic 
Christian on campus, the 
Mormons _ authentically 
Mormon, the Muslims au- 
thentically Muslim.” 

Notions of the chapel’s 
authentic mission shaped 
responses around the prayer- 
call controversy. Writing 
on the Al Jazeera America 
website, lan Curran M.T'S. 
98, a Methodist theolo- 
gian who teaches at Georgia 
Gwinnett College, noted 
that Duke Chapel—“with 


its neo-Gothic architecture, 


need a modern restoration. 





stained-glass windows depicting biblical stories, large wooden 
cross in the center of its chancel, sculptures of famous American 
Methodists above its portal, and vibrant interdenominational 
congregation’ —is “a distinctly Christian worship space, where 
particular Christian theological doctrines are physically embod- 
ied.” 

But we no longer live in shielded, self-reinforcing religious 
communities; people are torn between loyalty to a particular 
faith and an obligation to be open to others. The prayer-call 
episode illustrates the challenge—including the challenge for 
Duke Chapel—in achieving “both identity and openness,” he 
wrote. 

Another alumnus, Todd Stiefel 97, is openly committed 
to secularism; he’s chair of a national coalition called Openly 
Secular. While mildly religious as a freshman, he became, by 
graduation, agnostic, and later atheistic. One of his first student 
memories was writer Maya Angelou’s charge to the freshman 
class—a “beautiful and memorable” chapel moment. But it’s 
the building, he says, that he still finds breathtaking. “It was 
designed to be awe-inspiring, and it still does that job. As a stu- 
dent, I remember walking by 
it at night, as it was illuminat- 
ed. It always reminded me of 
an enchanted European castle. 
The enormous, beautiful or- 
gan sings in its own melodious 
voice. The thing that really 
stands out is the stained glass. 
I love stained glass; I love the 
way the colors vibrantly light 
up a room and dance in your 
eyes.” 

For Stiefel, the prayer-call 
controversy was a reminder 
that Duke Chapel is “a Chris- 
tian building, designed in the 
shape of a cross. But it has 
more meaning than that.” It 
appropriately welcomes all 
believers and nonbelievers, in 
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way n his 1939 book, The 
Architecture of Duke 
University, English 
| professor William 
J Blackburn noted how 
unusual it was that a modern 
university would decide to 
build a Gothic chapel. Duke 
Chapel’s vaulted ceiling would 
balance pressure off its tower- 
ing walls through arced lime- 
stone ribs that come together 
like a wishbone. 

Inevitably, the traditionally 
constructed building would 


Clay tiles between the lime- 
stone ribs in the ceiling have 
aged, slowly absorbing mois- 
ture over the decades and 
shifting pressure. And the 
mortar used between the lime- 
stone ribs “is very brittle and 
doesn’t compress, so it can’t 
transfer the structural load 

like a newer, flexible mortar 
would,” says Paul Manning, 
director of Duke’s Office of 
Project Management. “So right 
now as two of these ribs slowly 


come together, they begin to 
reduce the mortar to powder.” 

Illinois-based Wiss, Janney, 
Elstner Associates, which is 
handling the chapel resto- 
ration, specializes in the repair 
of historic structures. In re- 
cent years, it has restored the 
Washington Monument and 
the National Cathedral. 

Duke will use the yearlong 
closure to do work beyond 
the ceiling. Nine stained-glass 
windows will have their glass 
pieces removed and cleaned 


and their lead caning repaired. 
Red Oak wood molding in the 
building’s chancel and tran- 
septs will be reconditioned. 
And crews will replace the 
chapel’s original roof, which 

is covered with lead-coated 
copper. 

“When all is said and done, 
the best outcome for this 
project will be that nobody 
can tell what we did—inside or 
out,” says Manning. 
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his view, 
tolerance and love.” 

But the controversy highlighted that for some, everything else 
the chapel does is ancillary to its role in Christian worship. As the 
episode was playing out, the dean of the divinity school, Richard 
Hays, wrote a letter to the Duke Divinity School community. 
He reminded his constituency that the school and the chapel— 
while physical neighbors—function administratively as separate 
Ihe school had no role in the original decision (or the 
He noted that “Duke University is quite properly a 
place where people of many different faiths, as well as those of no 
religious faith, work and study together.” But he questioned the 
“wisdom and propriety” of allowing the Duke Chapel to be used 
as “a minaret for Muslim proclamation.” The chapel “w 
structed with explicitly Christian iconography,” he wrote, “and it 
has a long history of explicitly Christian worship.” 


entities. 


reversal). 


Was CONn- 


In his divinity school office, about 
two months later, Hays reaches for 
a letter he had just received. It came 
from a 1949 alumna. “I entered Duke 
long ago, as a sixteen-year-old, attend- 
ing in part because my parents felt 
that the Methodist connection would 
be a stabilizing factor for me,” reads 
the letter. “That proved to be so.” 

Hays talks about how his own 
spiritual development was encour- 
aged, at Yale University, by William 
Sloane Coffin. Coffin was the long- 
time campus chaplain, an outspoken 
champion of civil rights and oppo- 
nent of the Vietnam War. “He took 
those positions out of a very robustly 
and explicitly Christian theological 
stance. If you went to Battell Chapel 
on Sunday morning, you would hear 
him preaching out of the Bible. He wasn’t just a political activ- 
ist. He was a theologically informed Christian pastor.” 

Likewise the historic power of Duke Chapel comes from the 
fact that it’s not just “some kind of big auditorium.” There's 
that long Christian association, and there’s also the appropriate 
“hospitality” to a wider university community, Hays says. “The 
interesting question is what it means for Duke to maintain a 
Christian worship space at the heart of its identity, given the 
pluralism of the contemporary university. I think Duke sends 
rather mixed signals about that these days. For the people who 
value it, it feels like an important and precious aspect of the 
university's identity and heritage. But for those who dont iden- 
tify with that tradition, the significance of the chapel is unclear 
and open to various interpretations. 

“My own view is that the wisest course is for the chapel un- 
ambiguously to maintain its Christian roots and identity, while 
also seeking to encourage—in the words of the opening para- 
graph of the university's bylaws, as revised in 2014—‘a rigorous 
scholarly community characterized by generous hospitality to- 
wards diverse religious and cultural traditions.’ ” 

However Omid Safi interprets Duke Chapel, it comes from 
a long acquaintance. Safi 92, Ph.D. 99 is director of Duke's 
Islamic Studies Center. As a student, he pushed successfully to 
have Muslim students pray in the chapel crypt. He recalls the 
space as “medieval, awesome, and slightly spooky.” Still, it was 
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“much as Duke itself has expanded to be a place of 





Powery: Conceiving “the great loving church” 


an institutional, chapel-led embrace of his identity: “We were 
praying in a building that was our space as much as anyone 
else’s.” Since then, Muslim students have outgrown the crypt 
as a prayer site; they now use the chapel basement for prayer. 

‘The chapel was the site of Safi’s wedding, across faith bound- 
aries, presided over by religion professor (now emeritus) Bruce 
Lawrence, who is also a Christian minister. “It was a proper 
Christian service that very subtly incorporated exquisite refer- 
ences to the Islamic tradition,” Safi recalls. “And, from my point 
of view, it was a pretty historic occasion. It was the first time the 
Qur'an was recited from the altar of the Duke Chapel.” 

With the prayer-call controversy having receded, Safi contin- 
ues to question whether the chapel should follow a model of 
“hospitality” or one of “citizenship.” In his words, “We tend to 
think about hospitality as a display of kindness, of generosity. 
Hospitality is preferable to having someone tell you that you 
don't belong here. However, hospitality 
contains the assumption that this is real- 
ly some people’s house, and those people 
have a privilege—there’s my least favor- 
ite word.” Duke Chapel, in his view, is 
“like the larger Duke, a place that has a 
Christian origin but today serves a larg- 
er, global community.” 

Even if the announcement of the 
prayer call didn’t bring “unity,” he says, 
neither did the earlier decision to ac- 
commodate same-sex unions. “At certain 
times and in certain places, we decide to 
take a stand. At a time when, all around 
the world, some are fostering a notion 
of inherent conflict between Christian- 
ity and Islam, this would have been a 
powerful and beautiful message about 
the kind of community we are at Duke.” 

Powerful and beautiful might define 
the chapel, which is dealing with the yearlong restoration pro- 
cess, various venue changes for its high-profile activities, and the 
interruption of a long legacy: the chapel as a romantic touch- 
stone. The chapel does seventy-five to eighty-five weddings a 
year, according to its wedding planner, Sara Clark M.T.S. ’09. 
(She and her husband, Banks Clark M.T.S. 712, count them- 
selves among the chapel marriages.) About three-quarters of 
those ceremonies involve alumni; most of the rest are university 
employees. 

She hears the sweetly serendipitous stories—the couple who 
met sitting next to each other at opening convocation in the 
chapel and who returned there to get married. She runs across 
those who feed off a familiar Duke ritual, student “tenting” for 
basketball games: They camp outside the chapel to claim a spot 
for a busy weekend. And she grapples with the occasional off 
beat request: How about removing the altar or obscuring the 
(fixed-in-place) cross in the chancel? How about allowing a pet 
dog to serve as ring-bearer? How about placing candles at the 
end of every pew? (No, no, and no.) 

Weddings are basic to the work of Duke Chapel; the chap- 
el’s even more basic work happens every Sunday, when it 
draws some 500 worshippers. It reaches many more through 
live-streaming and radio, particularly on Christmas Eve. For the 
chapel’s director of worship, Meghan Feldmeyer Benson, the 
relocations of worship services, with the upcoming academic 
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year, are a step into the unknown. (Benson leaves the chapel this 
summer for a position with the divinity school.) Those alterna- 
tive sites will not convey, as the chapel space does, “a sense of 
exultation and glory,” she says. “If you think of church architec- 
ture, that’s what it does: ‘The soaring ceilings, the stained glass 
are designed to turn your gaze upward and to allow you to have 
an encounter with God.” 

Sunday morning encounters with God—through the avenue 
of worship services—shift this summer to Baldwin Auditori- 
um, and then to Page Auditorium. The divinity school’s Good- 
son Chapel is the temporary site for Thursday evening vespers 
services. For Powery, such adjustments are opportunities “to 
think about what it means to be the chapel community.” This 
summer's preachers will include local leaders; next spring, the 
chapel will join with Habitat for Humanity to put up a house 
in Durham. “The building is a tool to help us live our mission. 
But we can do our mission outside this building.” For inspira- 
tion, as he said in his installation sermon, he looks to his father, 
a minister, who once “started a little congregation called the 


Cathedral of Care.” 
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Same rallying 
point, different 
eras: Supporting 
the Muslim com- 
munity, above, 
and protesting 
investment in 
South Africa, left 
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Elysia Su ’15/The Chronicle 


Boundary-crossing is a very Luke Powery thing; it’s 
embedded in how he has been articulating his role and 
the role of the chapel. In considering the deanship, he 

was drawn to the variety of activities: preaching, teach- 
ing, research, pastoral care. In his installation sermon, 
he talked about big, boundary-crossing dreams for 
the chapel: “an international, intercultural, interracial, 
interethnic, interdenominational religious space where 
the organ and steel drums are liturgical best friends.” 
That and “a ministerial world for high-church folks, 
low-church folks, and no-church folks through which 
we transgress the normal boundaries of stereotypical 
difference.” 

Others may place their own boundary lines on the 
chapel. He's fine with that. “There are various roles 
served by Duke Chapel. It’s a symbol of the university. And like 
any symbol, it can mean many things. I think disagreement is 
fine. But we need to learn how to disagree lovingly. We hear 
that James B. Duke quote about the great towering church. My 
hope is that we become known as the great loving church.” 

In the past academic year, Powery unveiled a strategic plan 
with an expansive understanding of the chapel’s work: “Through 
worship, student ministry, community connection, interfaith 
engagement, and the arts, Duke Chapel stands as a beacon of 
Christian hope that bridges faith (ve/igio) and learning (erudi- 
tio). In the Sacred Space program, he talked about the chapel 
not just as a beacon or a bridge, but also as a place for people 
seeking sanctuary in ways, as he put it, known only to God. 
Often when he walks through the main sanctuary, he said, he 
comes across someone sitting by herself or himself in a pew. 

“What has brought them to this space? I don’t know. But I am 
grateful that this human being—this child of God, created in the 
image of God—has found this building to be a place of refuge, a 
sacred space set aside from the busyness of life where prayers can 
be lifted and joys and pains contemplated in peace.” 
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Redrawing the avian family tree took a globally connected, massively 
collaborative, four-year effort. Here's how Duke neurobiologist 
Erich Jarvis became one of the researchers who led the way. 
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By Karl Leif Bates 


he tsunamis have subsided 

and the continent-sized forest 

fires have burned out. Gone 

are the giant dinosaurs and 

three-quarters of all the other 

plant and animal species on 
Earth. They've been done in by the cold 
and dark of 750,000 years of heightened 
volcanism and the coup de grace delivered 
by a six-mile-wide asteroid slamming into 
what is now Mexico. 

But there on a beach is a cluster of 
scrappy, versatile little dinosaurs scratch- 
ing out a living on what's left over. They 
can eat most anything they find in the 
tidal zone. And perhaps most important, 
they're able to fly to seek better habitats 
and encounter other groups of birds. 
Probably resembling a modern plover, 
these beachcombers are the ancestors of 
the 10,000 species of birds we know to- 
day, from pinkie-sized hummingbirds to 
seven-foot-tall ostriches. 

This story emerges from a gene-sequenc- 
ing effort of unprecedented ambition and 
scope that published twenty-eight papers 
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Illustrations by Gaby D'Alessandro 


simultaneously in coordinated special is- 
sues of Science, Genome Biology, and Gi- 
gaScience this past December. The global, 
four-year collaboration sets the origin of 
modern birds at half the age some paleon- 
tologists have argued and reorganizes ma- 
jor portions of the bird family tree. Taken 
together, this redrawn avian phylogeny— 
or family tree—offers new insights into 
the evolution of flight and singing, the 
way chickens lost their teeth, the often 
dramatic differences between males and 
females, and the historical thread that 
links birds and crocodiles to their dino- 
saur forbears. 

At the center of the scientific effort, 
communicating, guiding research and 
writing, and calmly mediating disputes, 
was Duke neurobiologist Erich Jarvis, 
who was one of three scientists leading 
the massive collaboration. 

More than simply upsetting the bird- 
world’s apple cart, this simultaneous anal- 
ysis of forty-eight whole genomes shows 
how to get at some of the deeper secrets 
of all evolving genomes. And it marks a 
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new age of truly global, hyper-connect- 
ed, big-data science. The international 
project began in China and spread across 
more than twenty countries. Collabo- 
rating scientists were never 
all in the same room, and 
many never even met in per- 
son. They created and shared 
enormous amounts of data 
that required supercomput- 
ers and new statistical tech- 
niques just to parse. 

“The thing that blew me 
away was the organization- 
al magnitude of this study,” 
says Alan Feduccia, professor 
emeritus and former chair 
of biology at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, who first 
proposed this sort of rapid bird evo- 
lution in the 1970s and has tracked 
Jarvis career for the last fifteen years. 
“Twenty-eight studies published with- 
in a week, 200 scientists involved, 
supercomputers, which represent 
something like over 400 years of com- 
puting time, forty-eight new avian ge- 
nomes. I’m like, holy cow, this is a brave 
new world here we're dealing with!” 

Jarvis isn’t a systematist—a person who 
classifies species into family trees. He isn't 
an evolutionary biologist or paleontolo- 
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gist either. He isn’t even all that interest- 
ed in birds. To him, this enormous effort 
was merely a means to an end. Jarvis is a 
brain scientist who has devoted his career 
to using the bird brain as 
a model for how speech 
works in the human brain. 
He wanted to see how 
three or four families of 
vocal-learning birds are 
related to one another and 
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ed, depends on which version of the bird 
phylogeny you trust,” he adds. 

Over the past decade, Jarvis’ quest for 
speech-related genes had led him to par- 
ticipate in genome sequencing of the ze- 
bra finch, a songbird that’s a laboratory 
mainstay, and the Budgerigar, a small Aus- 
tralian parrot sold in American pet shops 
as the parakeet. The zebra finch genome, 
which was published in 2010, cost about 
$8 million. The budgie genome was done 


wenty-eight studies published within a week, 200 


scientists involved. supercomputers, which represent 


something like over 400 years of computing time, 


forty-eight new avian genomes. I'm like, holy cow, this 


is a brave new world here were dealing with! 


what genes they used to make speech. He 
also needed some closely related non-vo- 
cal-learning bird species for comparison 
to see what parts of the genome were dif- 
ferent. “But the concept of ‘closely relat- 


as a test of three competing technologies, 
resulting in a Duke bird named Mister B 
becoming the most-sequenced vertebrate 
to date, with more than 300 complete 
readings of its genome. 
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Draw a Different Tree 


on scanning every last letter of DNA, 1.2 billion letters of genes aad men-genes, in forty-eight bird 





The new family tree of birds rests on whole-genome 
analysis. Phylogeny for birds and other organisms 
always has been based on painstaking evaluation of 
the few available fassils, buttressed since the 1970s 
by molecular compaigsons of selected proteins or a 
handful of shared gemes. But this new tree is based 
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For example, H could draw a pretty convincing family tree @fAiperican automobiles by just 
comparing tail li and steering wheels, a small, but distinguishimgssample of their total parts. By 
contrast, whole- genome analysis is like having the serial number ofseyery one of the 30,000 parts in 
each vehicle. By © aring these huge data sets carefully with bigyeéamputers and some purpose- 
built statistical algotith ms, you'd be able to see that a Ford pickup= -andia Ford Mustang share many 
parts and hada Ge On ancestor in the past. You might puzzle ove#ROW a Chevy pickup and a Ford 
pickup ended up ¥ so similar despite having come from differemedineages. And you'd probably 
struggle to sort ures like all the cupholders in those minivans?DOthey look alike because they 

all came from th ime parent, or did they independently evolve tk ‘the same basic shape? 

So it is wit ple- genome analysis of the birds. The picture-Aas: changed but is still far from 










resolved, andt 


Through efforts like this and the de- 
mand for still more genomes, the technol- 
ogy for doing “whole-genome” sequenc- 
ing—absolutely every letter of DNA in 
the animal’s chromosomes—has grown 
faster, cheaper, and more widely available. 
Nowhere is that more true than at BGI 
in Shenzhen, China. Formerly known 
as the Beijing Genomics Institute, BGI 
has become the world’s go-to source for 
ambitious non-human sequencing efforts 
like this. Just a few weeks before the bird 
phylogeny was published, Science had an 
insect phylogeny on its cover that also had 
been completed by BGI. 


n early 2010, Jarvis was looking 
for more vocal-learning genomes. 
In the hopes of getting the right 
birds sequenced, he “selfishly” ac- 
cepted an invitation to become 
involved with an international 
consortium called G10K, which 
hopes to sequence 10,000 vertebrate ge- 
nomes. 

At about the same time, Copenhagen 
colleagues Guojie Zhang and M. Thomas 
P. Gilbert were talking about the bird-se- 
quencing project they could get funded at 


arguments and reanalysis will persist for quité’a While. 


BGI. Zhang is an evolutionary biologist 
with appointments at both the Universi- 
ty of Copenhagen and BGI. British-born 
and Oxford-educated Gilbert is an an- 
cient-DNA specialist at the Natural His- 
tory Museum of Denmark. 

The Copenhagen scientists set their 
sights on the scruffy, unloved urban pi- 
geon as their first project, but it proved 
difficult to place on the overall bird phy- 
logeny. Then, like Jarvis, they hit on the 
idea of joining forces with the G10K to 
add more birds for sequencing. For one 
thing, a lot of the sequencing the project 
needed was starting to be done at BGI, 
where Zhang is associate director of the 
GeneBank that would be doing the DNA 
sequencing and much of the computer 
science. 

“Guojie writes to Steve O’Brien, who's 
the big overall boss of G10K,” Tom Gil- 
bert recalls. “Steve says, “Great idea, let’s 
involve the actual bird people in G10K.’ 
He ccs Erich and Klaus-Peter Koepfli 
and Warren Johnson [both of the Smith- 
sonian Conservation Biology Institute 
in the U.S.]. Very quickly, Erich became 
the most enthusiastic person. He became 
very talkative on e-mail at this point, and 
he basically listed the ten or so species 
that the bird group of the G1OK were 


planning to send to BGI, which were not 





“10.1 


Be I, picked for phylogenetic reasons; about 
half were picked because they were peo- 


ple’s favorite birds for whatever they were 
doing.” 

Jarvis was guilty of that, of course; he 
mainly wanted his vocal birds. Others 
had their own pet reasons. But this ap- 
proach wouldn't be the best way to an- 
swer family-tree questions, Gilbert ex- 
plains. If they were going to go to all this 
trouble, they might as well also resolve 
the long-simmering debate over whether 
modern bird species are 66 million or 100 
million years old. 

Jarvis, Zhang, and Gilbert compared 
their lists and realized half of the species 
overlapped and that, if they replaced the 
overlap with other species, they would 
have twenty species across the phylog- 
eny. Some of these were already being 
sequenced in other collaborations with 
BGI. It seemed that re-mapping the bird 
family tree with these whole-genome se- 
quences might be within reach if they 
could get the right birds. “Basically at this 
point, Guojie started saying, ‘Okay, we can 
do one more, we can do one more, ” Gil- 
bert says. “ ‘It'd be really great to include 
this one.’ ” Relatively soon, they were up 
to forty-five new species to add to the 
previously published chicken, turkey, and 
zebra finch. 
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etting fresh, useful DNA 
from obscure birds, living 
and dead, to represent ev- 
ery major order of the bird 
family tree turned out to 
be easier said than le. 
For Macqueen’s b 
and the yellow-throated sand grouse, Gil- 
bert recalls, “I put one of my udelll on 
a plane and flew them over to Sharjah [a 
bird sanctuary an hour from Dubai) for 
a day to go to this breeding center and 


let them bleed the birds and bring back — 


the DNA.” After weeks of perstasive 
telephone calls with a stubborn oe 
er who held the rare and elusive cue 

roller, “I put one of my grad students in 
the car and said, ‘Drive 1,000 kilometers 
to southern Germany, go to this vet, and 
get the damn sample.’ ” At Duke, is 
and his research analyst, Jason Howard, 
obtained samples from collections at Lou- 
isiana State University, the Field Museum 
of Chicago, the Carolina Raptor Center, 
and the North Carolina Zoo in Ashe 

Most of those samples then 
came, carefully packed in dry 
ice, to Duke or to Copenhagen 
for DNA extraction. Working 
quickly with a hard-won vial of 
fluid or a small chunk of flesh 
and marking labels carefully at 
each step of the process, the labs 
ran an exacting series of steps to 
liberate high-quality pure DNA. 
This effort now continues on 
more bird species with a team of 
undergraduates led by Jarvis lab 
research analyst Carole Parent. 

“But the DNA extraction is 
only the first step of the long 
march,’ Zhang says. The DNA 
vials were then shipped to BGI 
for state-of-the-art sequencing 
in a bank of expensive machines 
that can tease out every one of the 
1.2 billion As, Ts, Cs, and Gs of 
a bird’s DNA. After quality con- 
trol and library-building, which 
takes several weeks for each sam- 
ple, whole-genome sequencing 
captures the bird’s 14,000 genes, plus all 
the other DNA that controls when and 
how genes are operated. 

By January 2011, most of the speci- 
mens had been lined up. By March, the 
DNA was off to China. By July, it was 
pure genomic data—vast, confusing, con- 
tradictory, but potentially richer than any 
story ever told about the birds. “We start 
doing initial analyses, and we're finding 
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w ‘Songbirds, parrots, and humans are rare in the anima! kingdom for their ability to hear 
#}¢Stommunication and then repeat it with accuratessyntax and pronunciation. Whales 
enitdind elephants can do this trick, too, but they’retinétWery practical laboratory animals. 
ris| Knowing what genetic tools are involved in thevaird brain’s speech systems will help 
AnisBrich Jarvis greatly to tease out each step ofsteiprocess in humans. Eight of the 
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*OT@ Vocal learning. 
The most striking finding from these vocal-leaknifig papers is that there is a consistent 
set of just over fifty genes in the brains of humams*and vocal-learning birds that show 
higher or lower activity. It’s not the presence or absence of these genes that matters, 
but their activity, Jarvis explains. “You can find those same fifty genes in the genomes 
of all species, but they’re active at much higher or lower levels in the specialized song 
or speech brain regions of vocal-learning birds and humans. What this suggests to 
me is that when vocal learning evolves, there may be a limited way in which the brain 
circuits can evolve.” 
Jarvis says the new phylogeny shows that vocal learning evolved two to four times in 
the birds, and each time, the problem was solved by a similar approach. These patterns 
are not found in the brains of non-vocal-learning birds, nor in non-human primates. 


there are all sorts of problems,” Gilbert 
says. “It turns out you can’t just compare 
genomes and genomes, you've got to do 
standardization.” They had terabytes of 
mismatched data, and the differences 
they were looking for could have been as 
small as one letter. The three leaders laugh 
now at their expectation that they'd have a 
phylogeny published by the end of 2011. 


Computer scientists from several labs 
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worked for two more years on the stan- 
dardization problem for genome align- 
ments, annotations, and generating trees. 
At one point Zhang’s group devoted 
twenty people for a solid month just to 
build a database that could recalibrate 
all the data. “You don’t see this in the fi- 
nal data because it’s just quality-control 
things, these mundane, basic tasks,” Gil- 
bert says. 


To hear Jarvis tell it, his co-leadership 
of the consortium just sort of happened. 
As the project began to mushroom, “we 
invited additional experts who could add 
valuable insights to join the project,” Jar- 
vis says. Each week, he sent out an agenda 
and chaired the weekly conference with 
Zhang and Gilbert, a one- to two-hour 
virtual meeting with data and graphs 
that grew to twenty or thirty scientists at 
times. After each conference, there would 
be a flurry of follow-up calls and e-mails. 

“Erich and I had many phone calls be- 
fore and after the weekly conference calls 
about what needed to be done,” says Tan- 
dy Warnow, the Founder Professor of bio- 
engineering and computer science at the 
University of Illinois, who was brought in 
to guide the computational and statistical 
challenge of drawing a phylogeny of un- 
precedented proportions. “This was nei- 
ther a hardware problem nor a software 
problem. It was a statistical estimation 
problem that required a fundamentally 
different approach.” 

Of course, Jarvis isn’t an expert in these 
areas either. “Erich could have chosen to 
ignore these analytical challenges,” War- 
now says. “But he wanted to understand 
all the mathematical issues involved, why 
the trees we were producing turned out 
differently, and what the differences im- 
plied about what was going on in the ayi- 
an evolutionary history. So he did a very 
wise thing: He called on the people who 
understood the mathematical issues, me 
and my student Siavash Mirabab and Ed 
Braun, a [University of Florida] biologist 
who has a very good understanding of 
statistical issues, to explain the issues and 
help resolve debates within the group.” 

Some of the career bird systematists be- 
gan to resent seeing non-systematists in 
the leadership of a new phylogeny. Muti- 
nies were quietly proposed along the mar- 
gins. Jarvis put out fires, settled disputes, 
made people feel they were being heard, 
and kept the scientific army advancing. 
“Part of the goal is to let people talk,” says 
Jarvis, who is supported by the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute and several 
grants from the National Institutes of 
Health. “To get their word in. To make 
sure that their important opinion is heard 
and dealt with, because if it wasn’t dealt 
with, we couldn't get consensus, and we 
couldnt get agreement to have a paper 
that all these people could sign off on.” 

The volume of e-mail—nuanced, de- 
tailed, well-reasoned, prickly or argumen- 
tative—is more than Jarvis cares to recall. 


For two years, additional scientific groups 
around the world were enlisted to analyze 
parts of the data, spinning out a constella- 
tion of papers about penguins, ibises, viral 
remnants, colored plumage, and so forth, 
and swelling the numbers of collaborators 
and e-mails still further. With colleagues 
on every continent except Antarctica, the 
sun never set on this collaboration. 
“Waking up in the morning, I would 
have a series of e-mails I'd have to deal 
with,” Jarvis says. “I'd go from my bed to 
my desk, which is in my room. It was a 
bunch of e-mails about folks in the lab 
and outside the lab, phone calls, contacts 
with editors of course, and then evaluat- 


“| made sure that 
once | got to 3 a.m. 
I'd force myself to 
go to bed. Because 
I know if I stay up 
past 3 a.m. | am not 
good for the rest of 
the day. 


ing and steering the actual experiments 
and data analyses. And then once I’m 
done with the morning work, I'd come to 
the lab, talk to the people in the lab, man- 
age projects here, and so forth. By the af- 
ternoon, I’m dealing with more e-mails 
from the phylogenomics group. Then I 
go eat. | go to my Cobo brothers dance 
class to de-stress or go out salsa dancing, 
and after that I go back home and take 
care of what I need to do in the evening 
before going to sleep. I do that over and 
over again.” He worked until at least mid- 
night for two solid years. “I made sure 
that once I got to 3 a.m. I'd force myself 
to go to bed. Because I know if I stay up 
past 3 a.m., | am not good for the rest of 
the day.” 

As draft papers emerged and timelines 
for a December 2014 wave of publica- 
tions were set, Jarvis’ role grew to include 
negotiating with several journal editors 


on one side, and on the other “keeping 
things together, pre-reviewing all the pa- 
pers, and keeping collaborations intact, 
as well as helping to actually steer the di- 
rection of the research in other people's 
labs, not just my own.” He pre-reviewed 
all of the papers, even the ones he wasn't 
an author on. 

“Tve never seen Erich lose his cool 
Gilbert says. “It’s quite amazing. Maybe 
its because he was always exhausted. I do 
wonder if he slept.” 

The bird consortium has pioneered 
new analytical tools that other research 
groups can exploit, and it has uncovered 
some important new details of how rapid 
evolution happens at the genomic scale. 
The effort will be moving on with the 
same three leaders, though it may shrink 
a bit for practicality, and it will keep se- 
quencing more bird genomes. “If the 
next tree turns out to be the same kind 
of tree, we can change the classification 
of birds, and that will change the birders’ 
checklists and who knows what,” a bet- 
ter-rested Jarvis says in his sunny Bryan 
Research Building office, surrounded by 
academic honors and bird books. “That 


»” 
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ds:a big deal.” 

_ The rest of us will have to get used to 
these papers with 100 authors, UNC's 
Feduccia says, because this is how big-da- 


ta science is going to play out. “The thing 
that’s so impressive about Erich’s work is 
that, not only is he a brilliant scientist, 
beyond question, but this new style of 
research takes Herculean organizational 
skill, and he apparently has it.” 

“T’ve stopped thinking of the boundar- 
ies of my four rooms as my lab,” Jarvis 
says. “I have more control over what’s 
happening here than anywhere else. But 
from a psychological point of view, my 
boundaries have expanded to other labs at 
Duke, to the rest of Duke, to other uni- 
versities in the United States, and the rest 
of the world. To do big projects, you have 
to pull down both physical and mental 
barriers and work with “We the Scientist’ 
more than ‘I the Scientist.” 


Bates is the director of research communi- 
cations for Duke. He previously has written 
about conservation efforts in Madagascar 
and evolutionary biology for the magazine. 


Follow @ErichJarvis on Twitter: Since 
the Avian Phylogeny papers launched 
this past December, Jarvis has been 
posting a series of tweets explaining 
the findings. 
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As she tries to help a man gain his freedom, a law 
student struggles to find hér place in the justice system. 


By Elizabeth Van Brocklin )o/ 


DEBE 
HE ELEVEN witness statements, 
written in black ink on!white 
paper, all told different stories 
of the night Jeremy » Rankin 
was killed in the fall of 1995 in 
Rockingham, North Carolina. 
They differed in the exact time 
and place of the murder, the identity of the 
shooter, and the motive behind the erime. 
Mismatched as the statements appeared to 
be, together they anchored the case against 
Derrick McRae, who was sentenced to life in 
prison for the crime in 1998. 

Sixteen years later, the statements have 
passed over the desks of police officers, pros- 
ecuting attorneys, and defense lawyers, until 
recently landing in the hands of second-year 
Duke law student Jyoti Jindal. In addition to 
the statements, she also has inherited shelves 
of notebooks, files, and binders, thousands 
of pages that describe why the case is flawed 
and why McRae is innocent. 

Its late November 2014. Most students 
have gone home for Thanksgiving, but Jin- 
dal is spending the break here, in the depths 
of the law school, examining the statements 
and noting their specifics in a spreadsheet on 
her laptop. The brightness of a streetlamp, 
the exact caliber of a handgun, the red color 
of a truck—she knows that any minor detail 
may tip the scales in the defense’s favor. 

“All of these statements came forth in a pe- 
riod of about ten days, and they all inculpate 
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Derrick,” Jindal says. “We specu- 
late that the police went out and 
canvassed the neighborhood. ‘These 
inconsistencies are ones we would 
expect the police to follow up on.” 

“As an attorney, you want to give 
the jury a coherent narrative,” she 
adds. “The stories aren't lining up 
together, and if they're not lining © 
up, then maybe they're not the truth.” 

Jindal is enrolled in the Wrongful Convictions Clinic, one of the law school’s 
ten legal clinics. Each semester, about ten students help clinical faculty investi- 
gate real-life wrongful convictions cases. For the past eight months, Jindal has 
been helping build McRae’s defense. Today, she’s focused on preparing for the 
evidentiary hearing, which is set for the first three days of December. 

Persuading a judge to overturn a life sentence for first-degree murder is ex- 
tremely rare, and Jindal knows that. Despite the odds, she’s thrown herself 
wholly into winning freedom for McRae. As the case unfolds, it takes a toll 
on her psyche, prompting questions about whether she'd be able to handle this 
work in the long-term. 

Jindal is petite and brown-eyed. From a chain around her neck, a gold pen- 
dant floats over the crewneck of her Duke Law sweatshirt, like a small minnow 
in a blue sea. A gift from her mother, the pendant depicts the Hindu god- 
dess Durga, protector of the weak. This afternoon, she’s settled in the modest 
clinic space, at an oval table dotted with three-ring binders stuffed with case 
files. Across the room, a poster shows five beaming men who've been released 
from prison—the clinic’s success stories. In the opposite corner, beside a ticking 
clock, a police lineup of young black men slump gloomily in a black-and-white 
photo—one of them has been incarcerated since 1976. The clinic lost his case 
last year. 

One hundred and forty-one miles east of where Jin- 
dal sits in the law school, in a cell at Alexander Correc- 
tional Institution, Derrick McRae is waiting. 





Lost youth: McRae at sixteen 


Trial run: Jindal in 
the law school’s 
moot court room 


Les Todd 





INDAL WAS BORN 

in the winter of 1990 

in northern India to 

a doctor father who 

served the indigent and 
a mother who taught math to local 
children. Her memories of India are 
fragmentary, dreamlike: a collec- 
tion of peacock feathers; sleeping 
on the rooftop during hot Punjabi 
summer nights. When she was no 
more than SIX years old, she had 
to memorize the multiplication 
tables and recite them backwards 
at school. One day, she made a 
mistake while reciting multiples 
of seven. The principal, who hap- 
pened to be visiting class, swiftly 
slapped her. 

“I was so upset,” she remembers. 
“T went home and told my mom, 
and she was so upset that she didn’t 
send me back to the school.” 

Not long after this early run-in 
with injustice, a seven-year-old 
Jindal immigrated to the United 
States. As a second-grader in Res- 
ton, Virginia, she latched on to les- 
sons about the American Revolu- 
tion and the civil rights movement, 
the ideals of freedom, equality, and 
justice making an impression even 
then. In the following years, she 
continued flying back to India to 
visit family, and she began to take 
more notice of the contrasts be- 
tween the two countries, including 
the degree of opportunities avail- 
able to women. 

Jindal attended the University of Vir- 
ginia, majoring in biology and art history 
with plans to become a doctor. She liked 
science, but eventually she decided health 
care wasn't a good fit. She shifted her focus 
to the law and politics, particularly enam- 
ored with Thomas Jefferson’s stress on civic 
participation. After graduating, she worked 
for President Obama's re-election campaign 
and interned for a congressman. In August 
2012, she arrived at Duke Law with plans to 
become a campaign-finance lawyer. 

During orientation, she and several hun- 
dred other rookie law students watched The 
Trials of Darryl Hunt, a documentary about a 
man’s decades-long fight for justice in Win- 
ston-Salem. Afterward, the students direct- 
ed questions at Darryl Hunt and LaMonte 
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Making it right: Jamie Lau, left, and Theresa Newman supervise the Wrongful 
Convictions Clinic, along with James Coleman. 


The Fight Continues 


“It is better that ten guilty escape than that one innocent suffer,” 


said William Blackstone, one of the most influential legal theorists of 
the eighteenth century. This is an underlying tenet of Duke’s Wrong- 
ful Convictions Clinic. The clinic investigates and litigates claims on 
behalf of North Carolina inmates claiming innocence. The clinic 
has exonerated five men since 2010. 

Once a person is exonerated, it’s only half the fight. After years 
away from society, some exonerees struggle with depression, stig- 
ma, unemployment, and reconnecting with their families. In an 
effort to support exonerees, Duke’s student-led Innocence Project 
helps them reintegrate into society. The Wrongful Convictions Clinic 
and Innocence Project are both part of the Center for Criminal Jus- 
tice & Professional Responsibility, which is dedicated to improving 
the accuracy of the criminal-justice system. 


loramy | anno 


| ne have been exonerated in the 


pee States since 1989, according to the University of 
Michigan’s National Registry of Exonerations. 


Armstrong. Both men had been ripped away from their lives, from families and 
bright futures, for crimes they had nothing to do with. Since his release in 2004, 
Hunt had devoted himself to working with other people who were wrongful- 
ly convicted. Armstrong was newer to freedom, as the Wrongful Convictions 
Clinic had just won his case earlier that summer. They talked about how it felt 
to be in prison and to know they were innocent, and how it felt to finally be 
released. 

Jindal was one of many students who cried. The men’s stories hit her so 
strongly, the glaring injustice was so overwhelming, that she ruled out signing 
up for Duke's Innocence Project, the student-led group that screens cases before 
referring them to the clinic. / can’t do that, she thought. Im going to be so emo- 
tionally distraught. She doubted herself in other areas, too. A voice within told 
her she didn’t belong at law school, that she wasn’t smart enough. She was sure 
she would fail her exams. However, when she received her grades, she was pleas- 
antly surprised: She had done well. Maybe she was supposed to be here after all. 

By the end of her first year, she felt better prepared by her legal education, and 
the Wrongful Convictions Clinic didn’t seem quite as daunting. “I wasn’t just 
going to be a bystander. I wasn’t just watching the injustices happen, I was going 
to help change them,” she recalls. She applied for a summer internship with the 
clinic, and she was assigned to State of North Carolina v. Derrick Jovan McRae. 


N 1995, halfway around the world from where Jindal was committing 

multiplication tables to memory in India, a young white man named 

Jeremy Rankin was found dead on the front porch of a house in Rock- 

ingham, a small former mill town seventy miles southeast of Charlotte. 

There was a close-range bullet wound to his head, a crack pipe and 
spent shell casing at his side. 

Four months later, police arrested Derrick McRae, a black sixteen-year-old 
from the nearby projects, and sent him to the Richmond County Jail. 

People in the community knew McRae to be shy, quiet, and a little odd, but 
not everyone understood that his antisocial behavior was a sign of emerging 
mental illness. As he awaited trial over the next two and a half years in jail, the 
stressful environment caused his mental health to worsen. He was repeatedly 
shuttled to and from Dorothea Dix Hospital, the psychiatric hospital in Ra- 
leigh, where his treating psychiatrist observed his repetitive hand gestures, hal- 
lucinations, abysmal hygiene, delayed response to outside stimuli, and difficulty 
separating reality from the chaos reigning inside his head. She rated him in the 
lowest range of functioning and described him as one of the most severely men- 
tally ill people she had ever evaluated. 

By the time of his trial in 1998, McRae had been diagnosed as paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and psychotic. He was found incompetent to stand trial three times, un- 
til he was forcibly medicated and then ruled competent. At his first trial, the jury 
deadlocked 8 to 4 in favor of acquittal. At his second trial, McRae was sentenced 
to life in prison without the possibility of parole. He was nineteen. 


AST SUMMER, Jindal lived and 
breathed the case. From the win- 
dowless clinic room at Duke, pow- 
ered by cup after cup of unsweet- 
ened black coffee with cream, she 
tracked down health records, interviewed 
witnesses, and studied old memos from stu- 
dents who had worked on the case before 
her. She also assembled the witness binders— 
containing all the exhibits, information, and 
notes relevant to a particular witness—which 
she organized meticulously and memorized. 

She and other students worked alongside 
Theresa Newman J.D. ’88, James Coleman, 
and Jamie Lau J.D. ’09, clinical faculty mem- 
bers who supervise the Wrongful Convic- 
tions Clinic. Newman had been leading the 
work on McRae’s defense since 2006, when 
it was referred to her by the North Caroli- 
na Center on Actual Innocence, a nonprofit 
that screens cases and refers them to inno- 
cence projects at North Carolina universities. 
When Jindal joined the team, Lau had taken 
the co-lead on the case, and the lawyers were 
in the final stretch leading to the hearing. As 
she familiarized herself with the case, a dis- 
turbing picture emerged. 

Back in the 1990s, the state's prosecutors 
had relied almost entirely on two witnesses: 
Edward Tender and Thurman Nelson. Ten- 
der met McRae while they were both in jail. 
Upon agreeing to testify against McRae, Ten- 
der had the bulk of his charges reduced or 
dismissed. At trial, Tender said McRae had 
confessed to being the shooter; that he was a 
book-smart follower of black revolutionaries 
Malcolm X and Stokely Carmichael; and 
that McRae had told him “all white people 
needed to die.” Tender’s vanishing charges, as 
well as his divergent description of McRae, 
indicated to Newman that he might be a 
classic jailhouse informant—a person who 
offers incriminating testimony to the police 
in exchange for favorable treatment. 

(Newman confirmed her suspicions in 
2009, when she and a then-law student, 
Leigh Llewelyn J.D. °12, met Tender for 
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lunch in Rockingham. Tender 
that he had lied 
about McRae’s involvement in 
the murder, and that the state 
had “framed that guy.” Accord- 
ing to Llewelyn’s subsequent af- 


volu ntee red 


fidavit, before leaving the restaurant Tender 
leaned across the table and asked Newman, 
“Is there anything you can do to help this 


boy?”) 


Newman found the second key witness 
equally troubling. Thurman Nelson was a 


o 


childhood friend of McRae’s. After Rankin’s 


murder, an eyewitness claimed he'd seen both 
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Time spent: McRae, 
35, sends handwritten 
notes to the clinic, 
often expressing his 
gratitude. 
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McRae and Nelson approach 
the house with handguns, shoot 
Rankin, and walk away. Both 
men were initially charged with 
the murder. 

Unlike McRae, whose family 
could not afford a private lawyer, 
Nelson recently had come into 
some money after his mother died 
in a fire at the poultry processing 
plant where she worked. ‘The set- 
tlement allowed him to post bond 
and hire one of the area’s foremost 
attorneys. At trial, he testified 
that McRae had killed Rankin 
for cheating him in a drug deal. 
Afterward, of Nelson's 
pending charges, including the 
one for first-degree murder, were 
dismissed. 

Then there were the eight peo- 
ple who came forward months 
after the murder, apparently with 
no prompting and all in a short 
period of time, to give statements 
to the police. 

“What that signals to me, as 
a post-conviction lawyer, is that 
someone is giving them Derrick’s 
name,” Newman says. Like Ten- 
der and Nelson, all of these peo- 
ple had pending charges that were 
reduced or dismissed after they 
named McRae as the shooter. 

“Take all of the statements and 
lay them out, even the ones that 
name Derrick,’ Newman con- 
tinues. “They can't all be true. 
So how do you pick one? What 
makes one true and the rest not? 
Nobody did any follow-up inves- 
tigation.” The state had no other 
evidence linking McRae to the 
crime scene—no DNA, no fin- 
gerprints, no murder weapon, 
and no viable motive. 

Despite all the obvious cracks 


several 


in the state’s case, Jindal quickly learned that the cards were stacked 


against McRae. 


“What people like about the law is that it’s rational, it doesn't 
pick sides, it treats everyone fairly. But then you get a case like this, 
you see that isn’t really the case,” she says. “There are a lot of people 
who are disadvantaged. In this case, it appeared Derrick was preyed 


upon because of his disadvantages to ensure his conviction.” 
According to Coleman, the system is naturally slanted toward the state. Judges 
often are reluctant to disturb a jury verdict, especially in a criminal case, because 


it implicitly criticizes the system of which they're a part. 


“There’s no stand-alone claim of innocence,’ says Lau, supervising attorney 
for the clinic and head litigator for the McRae case. “Innocence is not enough. 
You have to prove more. You have to prove that there was some flaw in his con- 
viction that would make it be overturned.” Even when it’s painfully obvious to 


them that their client is innocent, the attorneys still have to jump through all the 
proper legal hoops, often waiting years to see any movement in the court system. 

Last summer, however, McRae’s case appeared to be inching forward when 
the defense team attended a preliminary hearing in Rockingham in July. It was 
the first time Jindal met McRae in person. She felt a maternal instinct to protect 
the shy, stocky man in an orange jumpsuit, who kept his head down during the 
proceedings. Although he was now thirty-five years old, “he was almost sixteen 
in the way he carried himself and spoke,” she says. At that moment, she finally 
understood what Newman had been saying: It was like McRae was stuck in 
1995, when it all began. 

At summers end, Lau asked Jindal to continue working on the case. It would 
be a rare opportunity to be so heavily involved in a hearing. Still, she hesitated: It 
was a tremendous responsibility, and she already had a lot of other involvements. 
For about a week, she weighed the pros and cons carefully. 

Then she thought about McRae and the handwritten letters he frequently sent 
to the clinic. The carefully printed words spelled his naiveté about the corrup- 
tion involved in his case (he'd ask the team to say hello to “my best friend Thur- 
man Nelson”), as well as his unconditional gratitude toward the Duke lawyers 
(“I love y'all,” he wrote, “even if 1 don’t get out.”). 

At the thought of those letters, her decision was suddenly clear. She told them 
she was in. 


DATE FOR THE OFFICIAL HEARING was set for December. 
After eight years of preparation, the attorneys would have three 
days to prove their case and enter evidence into the record. By 
then, McRae would have spent eighteen years behind bars. 

Jindal’s schedule was packed with classes and activities, including her roles as 
representative to the Women Law Student Association, staff editor for the Duke 
Law Journal, coordinator for the moot court competition, and a mentor to first- 
year law students. Yet she felt compelled to make the case her priority. While 
some students were content to put in their few hours with the clinic each week, 
for Jindal that wasn’t enough. “I’m just not able to do that cursory, minimum 
commitment,” she says. 

Some of her other commitments fell by the wayside, and occasionally she 
missed class to do work for the clinic. During visits home in Virginia, she'd in- 
evitably end up working on the case all weekend, to the irritation of her family. 
At school, she often was so absorbed in the case that she'd forget to finish eating 
her lunch. Newman began to joke that a pile of cold fries meant Jindal must be 
close by, hunkered over the case. As the hearing approached, some nights she 
stayed working in the clinic classroom until 3:00 in the morning, long after the 
others had gone home. 

Other students have struggled to balance their cases with the rest of their lives. 
Brianna Strange, a third-year law student, worked on the case of Kalvin Michael 
Smith, also known as the Silk Plant Forest Case. 

It’s a harrowing tale: In Winston-Salem in 1995, a young white woman was 
brutally beaten in the artificial-flower shop where she worked, leaving her with 
lifelong brain damage. A white man with a history of domestic violence was 
linked to the victim and to the scene, but shortly after the attack he moved to 
a different town and police dropped him as a suspect. Instead, they arrested 
Smith, a young black man, though no physical evidence ever placed him at the 
crime scene. He has been incarcerated ever since. 

When Strange began working on the case, she talked and thought about it 
incessantly. “It was really hard to get over the fact that I couldn't work on this 
case 24/7,” she says. “This person is in jail. It was hard to do homework for other 
classes when this felt so much more pressing.” Every visit to see Smith in prison, 
every legal dead end, was a fresh heartbreak. 

“Tt’s very psychologically taxing work,” agrees Ana Apostoleris, a second-year 
law student, who says she hasn't yet figured out how to deal with the anger 


and frustration of knowing that her two cli- 
ents have lost decades of their lives. “They 
were young men in their early twenties—my 
age—when they went to prison, and now 
they're in their forties. And no matter what 
you do, you can't give that back to them,” 
she says. 

Every conviction, whether the person is 
guilty or not, reverberates through families 
and communities, leaving marks that can't be 
erased, holes that can’t be filled. With his fa- 
ther locked away, especially for something he 
seemingly didn't do, Kalvin Michael Smith’s 
son grew up defiant of police, according to 
his grandfather. He recently was sentenced 
to nine to twelve years in prison for armed 
robbery. “It’s not just that this individual’s 
life has been ruined by this failure in the 
criminal-justice system. It’s generations of this 
man’s family that have been ruined by this 
failure,” says Apostoleris. “It’s never isolated.” 

The lawyers and law students who work 
on these cases are not spared, either. With 
practice, they build up immunity to the 
high-voltage emotions, both for the sake of 
the case and their own sanity. “It’s always a 
wrestling match between indifference and 
bowing under the weight of the thing,” says 
Leigh Llewelyn, who helped investigate the 
McRae case when he was a law student. 

Jindal freely admits that the case has been 
difficult for her. Often when she talks about 
it, her large brown eyes blink back tears. “I 
feel injustices very deeply. I feel them as if 
they are my own, even if I don't feel them to 
the same degree,” she says. 

Though most Wrongful Convictions Clin- 
ic students do not end up in criminal justice, 
they still will go on to occupy a place in the 
legal universe. “Some of our law students 
will go on to be judges, some will go on to 
be academics, some may become lawmakers 
themselves, and others will work in corporate 
law firms that have pro bono opportunities 
where they can become involved potential- 
ly in the criminal-justice system,” says Lau. 
What they learn in the clinic may shape the 
way they choose to practice, whatever form 
that practice takes. 

While it’s been hard on Jindal to witness 
the destructive side of the law, it has also 
presented her with a choice—and a respon- 
sibility. The system, after all, is made up of 
individuals, whose job it is “to stand in the 
gap between the way things are and the way 
things should be,” says Llewelyn. He thinks 
the business of being a lawyer is built on 
shouldering some of your client’s weight. 
“You're going to them, often in the worst 
moment in their life, and you say, ‘I know 
this is difficult for you, and now it’s my dif- 
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ficulty. You don't have to worry about this 
anymore. 


HE DEFENSE would like to call 

Mr. Edward Tender,” says Lau. A 

short, elderly man with salt-and- 

pepper hair hurries down the 

center of the courtroom toward 
the witness stand with a crooked stride. 

The December hearing finally has arrived, 
after years of work for the attorneys and 
months of work for Jindal. She sits on the left 
side of the courtroom, wearing a fitted black 
suit and the gold pendant from her mother. 
At the table in front of her, the three attor- 
neys sit with McRae, who wears a brown ar- 
gyle sweater and shoes brought by his family. 
His hair is frayed and twisted into braids, his 
head angled down toward the spaceships he’s 
doodling ona yellow legal pad. 

While outwardly, Jindal appears collected 
and focused, her mind is racing to interpret 
what's happening, to register whether the de- 
fense team is winning or losing points. Some- 
times the witnesses dodge questions, claim 
loss of memory, or otherwise don't cooper- 
ate in the way she envisioned they would. In 
those moments, she smolders silently: Come 
on, we all know what happened here. Youve un- 
der oath. You need to tell the truth. 

Amid exasperation are flashes of affiirma- 
tion. Several cardboard boxes containing 
case files surround her; Jindal knows their 
contents so intimately she can often predict 
which document the lawyers will need next. 
From time to time, she gets an idea of her 
own, scribbles it on a scrap of paper, hands it 
to Lau, and quietly glows as he puts it to use 
before the judge. In those moments, when 
her own knowledge of the law is put into 
play, she feels convinced that this is what she 
wants to do: become the best possible advo- 
cate for others. 

After lunch, Lau calls Edward Tender, one 
of the state’s two main witnesses at the 1998 
trial. Tender has told Lau he’s going to recant 
his original testimony before the judge, ad- 
mitting he lied about McRae so many years 
ago. 

“Mr. Tender, do you understand that you 
are still under oath?” asks Judge W. David 
Lee, gazing down through black square- 
framed glasses from his elevated bench. 

“Yes, sir,’ nods Tender, taking the witness 
stand. 

“Mr. Tender, was your testimony at Mr. 
McRae’s first and second trial true?” asks Lau. 

“You know what, I can’t even remember 


that far back,” says Tender, shaking his head. 
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A murmur ripples through the room, especially among McRae’s family mem- 
bers. 

Lau reaches for Tender’s signed affidavit, in which he'd recanted his testimony. 
“Do you have your glasses today?” Lau asks. 

“No, itll be fourteen days before | get them,” says Tender. He seems to have 
conveniently forgotten his glasses and Lau can't ask him to read the written tran- 
script without them, Lau is trying to weave a crucial thread, but it seems to be 
unraveling. A feeling of dread and deflation comes over Jindal; Tender is burying 
McRae all over again. 

‘They have one weapon: an audio recording of Tender admitting to two pri- 
vate investigators that he'd lied back in 1998. No one in the defense team had 
thought theyd need the recording at the hearing—they had the written tran- 
script, after all—but Jindal had insisted on bringing it. Because Tender is refus- 
ing to read, this is their best way to reveal the truth. 

Lau positions a laptop containing the disc along with two speakers on the 
witness stand. The scratchy voices of Tender and a private investigator fill the 
courtroom. The investigator refers to Tender’s testimony from the 1998 trial, in 
which he'd said McRae was the shooter. 


Investigator: Was that true? 

Tender: No, it wasnt. We were told by the police, they wanted to get Der- 
rick. And so, we were told, you know, that if we told them that they would 
suspend our sentence. 

I: So in other words, are you saying the police made up a statement for you? 
T: Yes, yes they did. 

I: Why did you do this? 

T: They had promised us that—matter of fact, I think I was under about 
$150,000 bond for a bunch of stuff.... They promised me a lenient sen- 
tence, which I ended up getting. 


Tender wears a dour expression as his own voice blares loudly in his ear. The 
recording continues. 


I: Now, did you know Derrick McRae? 

T: 1 just met him at the jail, but I didn't know him personally, no... There 
was something wrong with him, mentally... 

I: So actually, your testimony was false? 

T: Yes. Yes, it was. 


A heavy silence hangs over the room. McRae’s sister is weeping; his brother 
storms out of the courtroom, visibly shaken, his cheeks shining with tears. Min- 
utes later, in the women’s restroom, Jindal is crying, too. 


OR TWO MONTHS after the hearing, Jindal and the others felt 

hopeful about how it had gone. To them, the case was open-and- 

shut; there was no doubt that McRae was innocent, and surely 

Judge Lee would see this. She imagined how, if the result was favor- 

able, she and Lau would drive out to the prison in Taylorsville and 
reunite McRae with his family in time for Christmas. 

Disappointingly, the holidays came and went with no word from the judge, 
and Jindal wondered if that was a bad sign. Even when she tried to distract her- 
self with school and her many other commitments, the case was always lurking 
in the back of her mind. 

On the last day in January, Jindal was named editor-in-chief of the Duke 
Law Journal, which reviews and publishes new legal scholarship. The following 
Wednesday, she arrived at class a few minutes early and went to check her e-mail. 
There was a message from Newman, copied to everyone on the defense team. It 
began, “Tragically, we lost the McRae case...” 

Jindal felt a mix of shock, fury, and devastation. She quickly opened the at- 


“Innocence is 
not enough. 
You have to 
prove more. 
You have to 
prove that 
there was 
some flaw in 
his conviction 
that would 
make it be 
overturned.” 


tachment containing the judge’s opinion and 
started to read through his reasoning. But 
a long day of classes stretched ahead, so she 
closed the attachment and put up a mental 
barrier. It wasn’t until that night when Jindal 
got home that she let herself break into tears. 

The days that followed were bizarre in their 
normalcy. She went about her life, attending 
classes, joking with friends. Her own resilien- 
cy struck her as unjust—how could her life go 
forward while McRae’s was still frozen in time? 
“It was upsetting that it wasn't the end of my 
world. I needed that to happen because it was 
the only way I could properly mourn what had 
been lost for Derrick,” she said a few weeks 
later. “I feel like the system failed him. And it 
failed him twice. He just didn’t matter, twice. 
I dont understand why I’m here and he’s in 
there.” 

Newman noticed Jindal’s silence after receiv- 
ing the news, and it worried her. “Jyoti is very 
smart and knew this case cold. She knows ev- 
ery piece of evidence and every fact and every 
shenanigan that the state pulled at their trial. 
And she knows that [McRae] deserves freedom 


and justice, and that is very difficult to bear,” says Newman. She is considering 
bringing in a trauma specialist to talk with her clinic students, “not just when 
we're unsuccessful, but when we have to walk away.” 

Despite their years of experience, Newman, Lau, and Coleman are not im- 
mune to grief in the face of setback. But Newman says she keeps a guard in 
place, a barrier that keeps her “from suffering to an incapacitating degree or even 
a limiting degree.” And when they do win, the same barrier holds her back from 
celebrating too much, because she knows she can never restore what her clients 


have lost. 


Still, the attorneys plan to keep fighting for McRae. “Not only do we believe 
he’s innocent, but I am ashamed of how this state convicted him,” says Newman. 
‘The attorneys are awaiting a U.S. Supreme Court decision that deems it cruel 
and unusual punishment to sentence juveniles to life in prison without the pos- 
sibility of parole. If the Supreme Court decides this ruling applies retroactively, 





it would apply to McRae. Now 
thirty-six years old, McRae has 
been incarcerated for more 
than half his life. 

“There’s always one more 
thing to try. We tell our clients 
that we're not going away, that 
we will keep trying,” says New- 
man. “If the three of us don't 
keep going, then these people 
we care about and believe to 
be innocent will likely not get 
out. There are very few people 
doing this work.” Six black- 
and-white photographs are 
pinned above Newman's desk. 
She believes each face to be a 
wrongfully convicted man— 
all cases in progress. “I’m not 
leaving Duke until they all get 
out, but its becoming more 
difficult to do that,” she says. 


Jeremy Lange 


Jindal was not as convinced that she 
should keep fighting. With all her other 
commitments, she didn’t have enough time 
to devote herself to it entirely. And despite all 
her work, they hadn't won; McRae was in no 
better shape than he was before she'd gotten 
involved. She thought maybe it was best that 
she step down and let another student take 
the lead. 

“I need time to be able to think things 
through,” she said a few weeks after the ver- 
dict. “I carry things with me.” 

“But see, its hard, because I feel like 
I'm...” she falters, clearly torn. “It feels like 
I’m walking away from Derrick, and I can 
just shake it off because it’s not me who, you 
know, is in prison. But, you know, I have 
been changed. I’m not the same person.” 


ONTHS AFTER the hearing, 

Jindal attended a luncheon 

for newly admitted law stu- 

dents in Cameron Indoor 

Stadium. Professor Coleman 

was giving a keynote speech. 
He spoke about his career, how he'd found a 
way to do civil rights law, and then he men- 
tioned that one of the things that can hold 
people back from doing what they want to 
do is futility. 

That word—futility—unlocked something 
within her, giving name to the real demon 
she didn’t even know she'd been fighting. 
She realized that for the past two years, she 
had been trying to protect herself from futil- 
ity, from the dark possibility that she would 
never be able to change anything, that she 
wouldnt make a difference in McRae’s life 
or anyone else’s. All along, she thought she'd 
been scared that the emotional weight would 
be too much, when really she'd been terrified 
of something worse: that her efforts wouldn't 
be enough. 

“T had one set back, and I’m going to give 
up? That's just not okay,” she says. “That’s 
not good enough. That’s not good enough 
for Derrick, that’s not good enough for me, 
and that’s not good enough for the people I 
could potentially help.” 

Hearing Coleman's speech filled her with 
a renewed sense of determination. Immedi- 
ately afterward, she began clearing out her 
many commitments to make room for what 
she’s decided matters most. When she comes 
back to school next fall, she will spend her 
last year in law school working with the stu- 
dent-led Innocence Project. For as long as 
she can, she'll stay on the McRae case. 
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Note 


Worthy 


These Duke composers make beautiful mas 








BY ANDREW CLARK 


There’s no single blueprint to creating a ) 
song; each composer has his own approach. ~~ % 
Jebqe)aeW abelebbeloar-Wel-\iVmi\e-)ymnon-\el-Ve)mr- Ma F-Kis om Ke) 
working within time constraints, there are 
many things at play when it comes to writing 
music. A trio of Duke alumni knows these. 
rigors all too well. In a given week, Michael Bigs 
Ching ’80 and George Lam Ph.D. ’11 may be | 
working out the kinks of a new opera, while 
Bill Cunliffe "78 is writing the latest song for 
jab iow otodoy-valen 

Though they share a goal in creating 
music, each takes his own path getting there. 


Off the wall: Lam is an assistant 
re) coh i=s-t-10] ao} Manleli [om] am (old qm Ove) |(-1e [mia] 
Queens, New York. Photo by Yunghi Kim 
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aS 
IT HAD BEEN nearly twenty 
years since George Lam left his a 
native Hong Kong. So when he 
was commissioned to write an or=— 
chestral work by the Hong Kong 
Sinfonietta, Lam had to figure out A > 
how to write abouta place frozen 
in memory. > SS 

His solution was to use the sense 
of nostalgia. The work he created - 
in 2009, “The Queen's Gramo-_ be 
phone,” is about an imaginary — 
gramophone in a 1950s-era. oo 
Kong nightclub that exists ina ~~ 
Cantonese black-and-white film. 
The scene he created opens with 
a bassoon solo Lam says is meant 
to emulate the sounds of a saxo- 
phone. Percussion evokes the mu- 
sic of that era when tambourines 
and woodblocks ruled. = 4 

“I take a step back before I  S 
begin my writing process. I think 
of what question I want to explore 
or answer,’ he says. 

Before he left Durham, Lam 
wrote The Persistence of Smoke, a 
single-act opera about the local 
cigarette industry. He was in- 
trigued by the industry’s role in 
Durham's history, how olga 
were both an economic boon an 
a cause of harms, like cancer 


Geowse 


opera. He was also part journe 
spending time in the commu 
interviewing residents, and col 
ing information to add a layet a 
authenticity to his work. aay 
“I don’t get excited just about 
sound. That’s part of why I wanted 
to become a composer,’ says Lam. 
“Tt is a medium to ask questions. 
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Jazz man: Cunliffe 

won the prestigious 
Thelonious Monk 
Tahx=)dat=14le)at=) me t-)44u oa t-] are) 
award in 1989. Photo 
courtesy Bill Cunliffe 


FOR BILL CUNLIFFE, music is altrip you go on, from the first 
note to the last, and the Cal State Fullerton professor has an innova- 
tive flair when it comes to being a travel guide. When his trio took on 
“The Way You Look Tonight,” a classic song that lasts around three 
minutes, the Bill Cunliffe Trio tripled its length, reshaping it into a 
furiously paced jazz song. The composition was improvised on the fly, 
with Cunliffe giving cues to his bandmates along the way. 
That’s not always how 
= he works. Usually when 
he’s writing a new piece, 
C UJ a ‘ i ffe Cunliffe starts at the pi- 
ano. He'll work out the 
details of his piece with 
one of his computer programs. But when it comes to innovating, 
Cunliffe says he comes up with his most creative work by playing the 
piano as he writes. 

Cunliffe is known for blending genres—chiefly jazz with classical 
and pop, a trait he shares with piano great Mary Lou Williams, with 
whom he studied at Duke. Like a painter gaining mastery of his pal- 
ette, “musicians ‘need to have a vocabulary,” says Cunliffe, who won.a 
Grammy in 2009 for best instrumental arrangement. 

Having a diverse “vocab” allows a composer to go in multiple di- 
rections, he says. “I try to innovate because-the process allows you to 
do more.” 

As he notes with his take on “The Way You Look Tonight,” there 
were many covers of that song since its release. The task, he says, was 
putting his own spin on something that had been done before. “You 
don’t want to imitate. You want to adapt.” 
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Making a splash: 
Ching enjoys the 
fountain at the Clark 
Opera Memphis 
Center, where he was 
artistic director for 
eighteen years. 


USE LESS TO MAKE MORE. That was Michael 
Ching’s approach when he was asked to write an opera 
of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Nights Dream for Opera 
Memphis. 

Ching decided on an a cappella format to create a 
so-called “voicestra.” After the opera’s debut, 7he Wall 
Street Journal praised its inventive nature, calling it “a 
celebration of what voices can do.” 

A bit of fortune and a Blue Devil tie brought Ching 
to the idea. Before he began working on A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, he was invited to work with DeltaCap- 
pella, a Memphis-based a cappella group founded by 
Jay Mednikow M.B.A. 90. A cappella was unfamiliar 


Michael Chin 


territory for Ching, but he fell in love with the possi- 
bilities when it came to composing. “The voices make 
incredible sounds, they sound like instruments,” says 
Ching. “There’s a ‘wow’ factor.” 

He says the performers were engaged by the novel 
format, but there were challenges, such as keeping the 
voices in tune throughout the performance. A piano 
was kept in the pit to help. 

Ching—who studied under Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composer Robert Ward while at Duke—says writing 
operas is a mix of the literary and the pragmatic. 

“It’s the kind of thing where the whole is supposed to 
be greater than the sum of its parts,” he says. “You have 
to pay attention to what goes on on the stage. There's 
the practical side, making sure characters have enough 
time to get on and off stage and that singers have 
enough time to breathe.” & 


Clark is a Boston-based writer. 




















































Craig Breaden 


Audiovisual Archivist 





~ CRAZY SMART 


- 
Before selfies and YouTube, there were “Movies of Local People.” 


During the Great Depression, moviegoers across the Carolinas could see themselves on the silver 
screen whenever traveling cameraman H. Lee Waters came to town. 


We recently digitized hundreds of hours of footage by Waters of small-town life in the Depression-era 
South, like this 1941 reel of Siler City, North Carolina. It's the only collection of its kind, and it captures 
a fascinating moment in American history, often in rich Kodachrome color. 


That's not just smart. That's crazy smart. 
Zoom in on history. Support Duke University Libraries. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
' library.duke.edu/crazysmart LIBRARIES 


‘I played forward.” 


—Reggie Love ’05, former Duke basketball player and former 
personal aide to President Obama, writes in his new memotr, 
Power Forward: My Presidential Education, about a moment 
during the 2001 season when Coach K asked him to play In 
place of injured forward Carlos Boozer. Coach K told Love, a 
walk-on guard, that he could get into the game as a forward 
or remain a guard on the bench 








We 
Chip Somodevilla/Getty Images 


#MyDukeMoment 


This year, at Reunions Weekend, April 17-19, we 
helped a few special alumni bring their Duke memories 
to life. Our #MyDukeMoment photo contest appealed 
to alumni for a favorite photo of them and their 
friends from their days at Duke. We brought along a 
professional photographer and met up with the contest 
winners at Reunions Weekend to recreate their favorite 
memories. See the winning photos and some behind- 
the-scenes shots at www.DukeReunions.com. 





Duke Photography 
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Under the Sea 


Take a deep dive into the world of marine 
megafauna—giant squid, sea turtles, and 
penguins, just to name a few—and learn why 
they are so important to the ocean's ecosys- 
tem during the Duke Marine Lab Weekend in 
Beaufort, October 23-25, 2015. You'll experi- 
ence classroom learning, hands-on activities, 
and an excursion led by David W. Johnston, 
assistant professor of the practice of marine 
conservation and ecology, and other Duke 
Marine Lab faculty. Plus: Experience the charming, seaside town of Beaufort in 
your downtime. Price: $400. For more information, e-mail education@duke.edu. 





Scottee Cantrell 


DUKE IS HERE: 


Seattle 


Number of alumni: 2,411 
Young alumni (ten years out): 680 
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at Canterbury Ale House for a brew 
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Belltown to catch Duke men’s basketball 
games. 


Calling all volunteers 


More than 10,000 alumni volunteer for 
Duke, aiding with alumni interview- 
ing, regional activities, reunions, and 
programs such as Women’s Forum. 


Local alumni events: 
More than twenty a year 
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This fall, DAA is inviting everyone who 
serves in these roles to come back to 
campus for the 2015 Volunteer Lead- 
ership Conference. Coinciding with 
Homecoming Weekend on October 
2-3, the conference will give volun- 
teers tips and resources to be better 
ambassadors for DAA and Duke, as 
well as a chance to share ideas with 
Duke volunteers from around the 
world. Registration opens this sum- 
mer; if you want to be sure you’re in- 
vited, e-mail daa@daa.duke.edu with 
“Volunteer Leadership Conference” in 
the subject line. 
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President: N. Shepard Moyle 84 


It’s a Seattle tradition: Every year for 
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than 115 Blue Devils work at Microsoft 
and more than seventy work at Amazon, 
two businesses that are headquartered in 
Seattle. You'll also find Dukies gathering 


Microsoft CFO; Melinda Gates ’86, M.B.A. 
87, cofounder of The Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation; Michael Conway ’88, 
fo)g-ssj[e(=)a]ane) mm Cl(e) o-] Ol al-lalal=im Bi=N'Z-)(e) o)aaleials 
at Starbucks; Sanjay Bhatt ’96, reporter 
at The Seattle Times; Jason Porter ’O2, 
lant=lar=lel-1anedm=lalelial=\=)alale ike) al =1el-) [ale AWA 


Showing the flag: Last year, seventy- 
eight Seattle-area alumni volunteered to 
interview prospective Duke students. 
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Immediate past president: Jeffrey (. Howard '76 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder '83 


Vice Presidents: Jack W. Boyd '85, Chris D. Brandt 00, 
Palmer Peebles Garson ‘79, Nikki Hurst Gibson ’80, Win- 
ston E. Henderson ’90, Amy Hepburn '97, Mary Kristin Klein 
’82, Joanne O'Connor ’92, Sara K. Oliver 06, Lee Harris 
Roberts '90, Mark E. Stalnecker ’73, Paul S. Teller '93 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Steven Petrow '78 


Directors-at-large 
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Pola Ayllon Changnon ’85, Mandeep Singh Dillon ‘92, Jason 
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Lamptey Nartey ’02, Judith Wagoner Pahren 84, Rodney 
C. Pitts ’68, Eric G. Savage ’92, Aisha J. Taylor 05, Pamela 
Stone Schearer '73, John Tolsma 95 


Professional school representatives: 
Andrea Barnwell Brownlee A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ‘01, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Abigail Williford Kocher '00, M.Div. '06, Divinity School 
Robin ten Kate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Courtney Lorenz M.E.M. '06, Nicholas School of the 
Environment 
William Senner B.S.E. 06, M.E.M. '06, 
Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn '97, M.PP. ’01, Sanford School of Public Policy 
Judith Ann Maness M.H.A.’85, Graduate Program in Health 
Administration 
Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.PT. ’06, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 








Mark W. Scroggs M.D. 84, School of Medicine 
Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. ‘71, School of Nursing 
Susan Prosnitz J.D. ’89, School of Law 
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Economics 

Frederick W. Mayer, Professor of Public Policy, Political 
Science and Environment 
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New Faculty Fellows 


Begun in 2012, the DAA Faculty Fel- 
lows program taps top Duke professors 
to teach alumni-exclusive online cours- 
es, engage with alumni via campus 
lectures and events, and host alumni 
educational events in cities throughout 
the country during a three-year term. 
Four new fellows were named in 2015: 


Mohamed Noor 

Title: Earl D. McLean Professor and chair of biology 

Education: College of William and Mary (B.S.) and the 
University of Chicago (Ph.D.) 

Research interests: Molecular evolution, evolutionary 
genetics, how genetic changes lead to new species 

Lab companion: Fruit flies, known by their scientific name 
as Drosophila. Noor studies their mating habits and 
offspring to better understand molecular evolution. 

On Coursera: “Introduction to Genetics and Evolution” 

Follow the fellow: @mafnoor 


Emma Rasiel 

Title: Associate professor of the practice of economics, 
teaching director of the Duke Financial Economics 
Center, director of the Duke in New York program 

Education: Oxford University (B.S., A.M.), Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania (M.B.A.), Fuqua 
School (Ph.D.) 

Research interests: Behavioral economics and how tt 
relates to health care 

In another life: Rasiel traded bond options as an executive 
director at Goldman Sachs in London. 

Class act: Rasiel keeps track of former students working on 
Wall Street and is known to invite them to speak 
to her classes. 


David Schanzer 

Title: Associate professor of the practice in the Sanford 
School, director of the Triangle Center on Terrorism 
and Homeland Security 

Education: Harvard University (A.B., J.D.) 

Research interests: National security, civil liberties, 
emergency preparedness, terrorism, bioterrorism 

Boots on the ground: From 2003 to 2005, Schanzer 
was the Democratic staff director for the House of 
Representatives Committee on Homeland Security. 

On Coursera: Responding to 911: Counter-terrorism Policy 
in the 21st Century 

Follow the fellow: @schanzerdavid 


D. Sunshine Hillygus 

Title: Associate professor of political science, director 
of Duke Initiative on Survey Methodology 

Education: University of Arkansas (B.S., A.M.) and 
Stanford University (A.M., Ph.D. 

Research interests: American political behavior, public 
opinion, survey methods, campaigns, and elections 

Drilling for data: Hillygus began her teaching career at 
Harvard University, where she was the founding director 
of the university’s Program on Survey Research. 

Giving back: Since 2012, Hillygus has served on the U.S. 
Census Bureau’s Scientific Advisory Committee, a 
volunteer-based, 21-member committee that advises 
the bureau on data collection, statistical analysis, 
and survey methodology. 

Still a fan: Hillygus features an audio recording of the 
Arkansas Razorbacks’ famous hog call on her website. 
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~MOOGs for Duke 


DAA launches online courses exclusively for alumni. 


n the past five years, MOOCs— 
massive open online courses—have 
lived up to at least one part of their 
name. With hundreds of thousands 

of people enrolling in the most popular 
listings on sites like Coursera, MOOCs 
are indeed massive. But, as exciting as it 
may be to trade notes on Dan Ariely’s 
(Ph.D. °98) theory of irrational behavior 
with a banker in Kazakhstan, sometimes 
you want something a bit more intimate. 
Enter the DAA’s new “alumni-exclu- 
sive” MOOCs. Created with the help of 
Duke's Office of Digital and Online Ed- 
ucational Initiatives, the 
new courses offer alum- 
ni a chance to re-create 
the Duke classroom 
experience, taking class- 
es with top professors 
along with fellow mem- 
bers of the Duke com- 


Current Faculty Fellows 


Brian Hare 
associate professor of 
evolutionary anthropology 
Terrie Moffitt 
professor of psychology and 


educational programming that fit into 
the busy lives of Blue Devils throughout 
the world. 

“Whether you have a few minutes, a 
few days, or a few weeks, there really is 
something for everyone.” 

Chambers notes that most Cour- 
sera courses run between two and four 
months, making them well-suited for 
people who want an in-depth under- 
standing of a particular topic. Coursera 
and other sites also offer options for 
earning certificates upon completing 
courses. DAA’s new courses, however, 
are designed to appeal 
to broader intellectual 
curiosities and show- 
case some of Duke's top 
lecturers. 

Chambers plans to 
feature DAA’s Faculty 


Fellows, for example, in 


munity. neuroscience and behavioral sciences alumni-exclusive course 

DAA will launch Mark Anthony Neal formats. DAA recently 
its first alumni-exclu- professor of African & added new professors 
sive course in June, a African-American Studies to the fellows program, 
six-lecture course from Neil Siegel started in 2012 to bring 


cultural anthropology 
professor Orin Starn 
titled “Sports and So- 
ciety.” Course material 
is designed to be easily 
consumable, with lec- 
tures of only eight to 
ten minutes. Enrollees 
have the option of visiting Duke for an 
in-person class to cap off the course. 
Starn says the course format is open- 
ing a new way to connect with alumni 
on a more personal level. “The world of 
online education is a whole new and still 
relatively unexplored frontier,” he says. 
“It’s a way for keeping open the flow of 
learning and interchange between faculty 
and graduates once they've left campus. I 
stay in touch with many of my former 
students, but I always wish I had much 
more contact. This is a way to do that.” 
Jenn Chambers ’01, director of DAA’s 
alumni education programs, says the 
new online courses are part of a larger 
effort to experiment with new kinds of 


professor of law 
Walter Sinnott-Armstrong 
professor of philosophy bar). 
Victor Strandberg 
professor of English 


Duke’s top faculty to 
alumni groups around 
the country (see side- 


Alumni wanting ed- 
ucational opportunities 
with an even shorter 
time commitment can 
look forward to DAA’s new “instant ed- 
ucation.” Chambers says she is planning 
60-second videos of faculty members 
offering their expertise on timely topics, 
and Google Hangouts with multiple fac- 
ulty members who will discuss the same 
topic from different perspectives. 

“One common quality in almost every 
alumnus is the desire to learn. It’s a thirst 
for knowledge and understanding that 
is characteristic of almost every student 
and one of the reasons that they attend- 
ed Duke,” Chambers says. “We are able 
to give alumni exclusive access, unique 
Duke experiences, and creative program- 
ming they cannot find anywhere else.” 

—Michael Penn and Christina Holder 


Hear more about educational opportunities for alumni. Sign up for DAA’s 
Forever Learning newsletter by e-mailing education@duke.edu. 
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loomey is the 
cartoonist behind 
Sherman’ Lagoon, 
a comic strip that 


follows the lives of 


ocean characters 
addressing 
environmental topics 
such as shark finning, 
ocean pollution, and 
threats to the worlds 
coral reefs. The strip 
is syndicated in 250 
newspapers, thirty 
foreign countries, 
and five languages. 
He has won two 
Environmental Hero 
Awards from the 
National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric 
Administration 
(NOAA) “for using 
art and humor to 
conserve and protect 
our marine heritage.” 








How are you ForeverDuke: 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, in conversation 
with Jim Toomey ’83, M.E.M. ’08 


When did your passion for 
marine conservation begin? 
I had a formative experience 
when | was eleven or twelve. 
My dad was an old military 
pilot. He retired, but he 

still flew small planes. We 
flew over the Bahamas. It 

was extremely clear water. 

I just saw this underwater 
landscape that I had never 
really seen before. That was 
the beginning of my falling 
in love with what was below 
the surface of the ocean. Fast 
forward a couple decades, and 
I’m doing the comic strip. I 
chose the underwater charac- 
ters because of my fascination 
with the ocean. I was con- 
tacted by NOAA to do some 
outreach. They thought the 
comic strip could really reach 
a lot of people and convey an 
important message in a sub- 
tle, entertaining way. 


What are you hoping to 
leave with your readers 


through your comic strips? 
I don’t know if P’'ve changed 
hearts and minds all that 
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much as much as I’ve created 
a little bit of awareness. I had 
the privilege, through the 
courtesy of the Duke Marine 
Lab and Cindy Van Dover 
[Duke Marine Lab director 
and professor of biological 
oceanography], of diving in 
the DSV Alvin [a deep-sea 
research sub] last summer. In 
the run-up to that trip, | took 
the characters to the deepest 
parts of the Gulf of Mexico, 
to a place called the Sigsbee 
Deep. It’s a lot of fun taking 
the characters to different 
places in the ocean and intro- 
ducing the readers to the cra- 
zy characters that live there. 


What was it like drawing 
for The Chronicle? 

I aspired to be a political car- 
toonist, and I ended up not 
liking it that much. I did a lot 
of national and international 
cartoons. By the time senior 
year rolled around, I was do- 
ing almost exclusively campus 
issues, and I really loved that. 
I look back at those Duke 
years and drawing for Zhe 
Chronicle as really formative. 
At the end of my four years 

I was flattered to be contact- 
ed by Perkins Library. They 


wanted all the originals. 


How do you come up with 
your story lines on a daily 
basis? 

Pll cast around looking for 
something unusual. Some- 
times that’s an ocean-related 
story. There’s a giant jellyfish 
in the Sea of Japan that was 
just discovered. But that alone 
doesn't make a story. So if 
you make that jellyfish into a 
character, it’s a character that 
is too big to be comfortable 


with itself. It’s an insecure 
jellyfish. You put that jellyfish 
into a story situation where 
its insecurity Comes out in a 
humorous way. You combine 
the quirkiness of marine life 
with the quirkiness of your 
own life experience. It’s really 
the banal life experiences that 
are the most entertaining. 


What’s next for Sherman? 
My wife and I bought a 
sailboat, and we're selling 
our house in June, and we're 
going to live on the sailboat 
for a year. So the comic strip 
is going to follow the waters 
around where we're going. 
We are going to start on the 
west coast of Europe around 
Bordeaux, France, and the 
Bay of Biscay and go down 
to Portugal and Spain and 
through Gibraltar, so you'll 
probably be seeing a lot of 
Mediterranean themes. 


What’s your advice for 
Duke students who want 
to engage in advocacy in 

a creative way? 

I followed my passion. You 
could call it the path of 

least resistance. You go into 
it thinking you've already 
written your autobiography 
when youre eighteen. You've 
figured it all out. I think you 
can do that to a certain ex- 
tent. The planning is valuable 
to keep you on course. You 
also need to be able to adapt 
to a situation. You need to 
willingly jump off that narra- 
tive you've written for your- 
self if an opportunity comes 
along. 


—Edited by Christina Holder 


ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
for style tips and submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


George C. Megill M.Div. 52 

celebrated his 66th wedding anni- 

versary with his wife, June, as well as 

his 87th birthday, on Aug. 14, 2014. 
They live in Raleigh. 


Corwin A. Bell 63 wrote “Saltiest 
Sailor” and Other Sketches, a collec- 
tion of previously published essays, 
humorous sketches, and memoirs. 


The title story won American Mensa’s 2012 pub- 

lication contributor award in the humor category. 
Another of his essays also won a national writing 

award. 


Edie A. Fraser ’65 was elected first female chair 
of the World Affairs Council of Washington. She 
is CEO of STEMconnector and Million Women 
Mentors. 


Paul B. Pritchard III 65 is an epileptologist 
and professor of neurology at the Medical Universi- 
ty of South Carolina. He and his wife, Becky, have 


a daughter, two sons, and four granddaughters. 


They live in Charleston, S.C. 


Let your 


Explore your options. 


PHONE: (919) 681-0464 


passion for 
Duke live on. 


You can make a lasting impact on the people 
and places you love at Duke. 


Including Duke in your estate plans is one of 
the simplest and most common ways to make 
a gift beyond writing a check. And, you can 
still access your assets in case you need them. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


EMAIL: giftplanning@duke.edu 
wes: dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 
BLOG: dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 


E. Michael Latta Ed.D. ’66 celebrated his 50th 


wedding anniversary with his wife, Barbara. 


P. Thomas Boroughs J.D. ’68 was named a 
Veteran of Influence by Orlando Business Journal 
for his leadership in establishing the Orange Coun- 
ty Veterans Court and the Veterans Pro Bono Legal 
Aid Clinic. He is a partner at Holland & Knight in 
Orlando, Fla. 


Patrick S. Feely ’68 was elected to the Toy 
Industry Hall of Fame after a 37-year career leading 
Tonka Toys and Radica Games, and as founding 
chair of the Toy Industry's charitable foundation, 
which has donated many toys to children in need. 
He is retired and lives in Pasadena, Calif., and 
Moultonborough, N.H. 


Peg McCartt Hess °68 coedited Child Welfare 
for the 21st Century: A Handbook of Practices, Poli- 
cies, and Programs. She has been a social-work edu- 
cator and child-welfare practitioner, advocate, and 
researcher for more than 40 years. 


James R. Leutze Ph.D. ’68 wrote Entering 
North Carolina: Set Clock Back 100 Years, an ex- 
ploration of the state’s political history and current 










political leadership. He is chancellor emeritus of 


UNC-Wilmington. 


Donald H. Messinger J.D. ’68 was named in 
the 2015 Best Lawyers in America for securities/cap- 
ital markets law. He is a partner with Thompson 
Hine in its Cleveland office. 


David M. Novick ’70 was includ- 

ed in the inaugural class of Fellows 

of the American Association for the 

Study of Liver Diseases. He practices 
with Digestive Specialists in Dayton, Ohio. He also 
received an honorable mention in the 2014 Erma 
Bombeck Writing Competition for his essay “Rose, 
the Tarantula.” 


Linda Ferreri 71 wrote The Matter of the Crown, 
a novel about the Crown of the Andes. 


David N. Makous 773 won the 2014 Fantasy 
Football World Championships Main Event against 
a field of 460 teams from around the country. He 
was interviewed by ESPN and presented with his 
award at the 2015 Super Bowl in Glendale, Ariz. 


i 


“A strong educational system is 
critical to growth and prosperity for 
all in the long term. Duke's leadership 
in educating future leaders plays a 
prominent role in many areas that 
are extremely important for the 
needs of our kids and their children.” 


MARK FLORIAN '80 
Unrestricted bequest designated to Duke University 
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This past spring Greg Brandeau M.B.A. ’92, former chief 
technology officer at The Walt Disney Studios and the coauthor of a 
new book from Harvard Business Review Press called Collective Genius, 
returned to campus to talk to students at the Fuqua School of Business 
about leadership that has the power to transform companies. He calls it 
the “collective genius.’ 

“Everybody has some slice of genius,” he said. “You don’t know how it 
is going to express itself.” 

And that’s why you need everyone to contribute, Brandeau said. To- 
gether, those diverse perspectives help create a stronger, more dynamic 
company. 

But it’s not enough to have diverse thought. You need a leader who 
can bring out the best in employees so that they can contribute to the 
collective, Brandeau said. 

In the book, Brandeau, along with three additional authors, including 
Harvard Business School professor of business administration Linda 
Hill, explores how companies such as eBay, Google, and Volkswagen 
have created an environment in which employees have the freedom to 
try new ideas and to fail without being criticized. 

“You dont get fired for making a mistake. The only failure you could 
have is if you didn’t experiment and you didn’t learn something.” In that 
kind of environment, innovation continues to replicate itself naturally, 
he said. 

Brandeau told students that learning to work as a team and to respect 
everyone's opinion is something he first learned at Duke when he was 


assigned to work on projects with an English major, an art history major, 


a former nurse, and a former engineer. 

“It was transformative,” he said. “Everybody on that team contributed 
in their own way.” 

Are you part of the collective genius? Tweet using #collectivegenius, 
and tell Brandeau how you are leading in a way that brings out the best 
in your colleagues. 


David J. Naftzinger J.D. 73 was named in the Robert D. Peltz 73 published a law review 
article, “Adrift at Sea—The Duty of Passing 
Ships to Rescue Stranded Seafarers,” in the 2014 
volume of the Tulane Maritime Law Journal. He 


2015 Best Lawyers in America for financial-services 
regulation law. He is a partner with Thompson 
Hine in its Cleveland office. 
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specializes in maritime law at Peltz Law Firm in 


Miami. 


Henry D. Blinder J.D. ’77 received the Ernest 
H. Ball Award for Excellence in Municipal Law 
from the North Carolina Association of Municipal 
Attorneys. 


Mark J. Prak ’77, J.D. °80 was named a Local 
Litigation Star by Benchmark Litigation for First 
Amendment, general commercial, and intellectu- 
al-property law. He is a partner with Brooks Pierce 
in its Greensboro office. 


Mary B. Denison-Clark '78 was appointed 
commissioner for trademarks at the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office. She was previously deputy 
commissioner for trademark operations. 


John C. Yates ’78, J.D. ’81 joined the board of 
directors of the Florida Venture Forum, a statewide 
support organization for yenture capitalists and 
entrepreneurs. He is chair of the technology group 
at Morris, Manning & Martin in Atlanta. 


Catherine Peterson Hailey ’79 is an English 
and creative-writing teacher at Woodbridge Senior 
High School in Woodbridge, Va. Several of her stu- 
dents won the top awards of the Virginia Writers 
Club’s statewide Teen Golden Nib contest. 


Thomas R. West J.D. ’79 was named vice 
president for government relations and general 
counsel at North Carolina Independent Colleges 
and Universities. He is a partner at Poyner Spruill 
in Raleigh. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 
Ellen McLean Birch 74 to Richard Wingrove 
on Aug. 24, 2012. Residence: Leesburg, Va. 


Eben Alexander III M.D. ’80 
wrote Map of Heaven: How Science, 
Religion, and Ordinary People Are 
Proving the Afterlife. He had a 25- 


year Career as an academic neurosurgeon. 


Rebecca A. Hinson ’80 released a series of 12 
short social-studies books in English and Spanish. 
The books address reading achievement gaps be- 
tween English-language and non-English-language 
students. She is an art teacher at South Grade Ele- 
mentary School in Lake Worth, Fla. 


Cindy E. Collier M.H.A. ’81 was admitted as 
a charter member of the American Academy of 

Matrimonial Lawyers Foundation’s forensic and 

business valuation division. 


James W. Scott Jr. 81 was elected president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Defense Counsel 


for 2014-15. He is an associate with Bodell Bove, 
specializing in construction defects, product liabili- 
ty, and premises liability claims. 


Karen Dickinson ’82 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America for information-technology 
law. She is a shareholder of the Polsinelli law firm 
in its Phoenix office, specializing in international 
business. She also serves as chair of the Arizona 
Export District Council, a position appointed by 
the U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 


Mirta Maruri Martin 82 was appointed the 
ninth president of Fort Hays State University in 
Hays, Kan. She is the first female president in the 
university's 1 12-year history and the first Hispanic 
president in Kansas. 


Michael Alix 83 became a partner and 
financial-services consulting risk leader at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers in New York. He previ- 
ously worked with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 


William O. Reed Jr. HS °83 joined the Laser 
Spine Institute in its St. Louis location. He previ- 
ously practiced in Kansas City, Kan., and served as 
a flight surgeon and orthopaedic surgeon for the 
Air Force. 


Building 
Champions 


The Iron Dukes is known for 
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trajectory of excellence in both 
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must have the resources to drive 
our future success and enrich the 
lives of Duke student-athletes as 
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classroom and at the highest level 
of athletic competition. Now is 
the time to make investments that 
ail ebullolel arctaayeytoyalsy 


EXONS DEES 


Kirk G. Warner L ’83 was named a 2015 North 
Carolina State Litigation Star by Benchmark Litiga- 
tion. He is a litigation partner at Smith Anderson 
in Raleigh, where he heads the firm’s product-liabil- 
Ity practice group. 


Thomas F. Zych J.D. ’83 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America for antitrust law. He 
is a partner with Thompson Hine in its Cleveland 


office. 


David L.S. Ryon 84 was elected president of 
medical staff and appointed to the board of direc- 
tors for Deaconess Health System in Indiana. He 
is associate medical director and practicing pulmo- 
nary and critical-care specialist physician for the 
Deaconess Critical Care Group in Evansville, Ind. 


Elizabeth B. Wright J.D. 84 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America for mass tort litiga- 
tion/class actions. She is a partner with Thompson 
Hine in its Cleveland office. 


Patrick T. Collins B.S.E. 86 was named in the 
2014 New York Super Lawyers in the bankruptcy 
practice area. He is a partner in the Uniondale, 
N.Y., office of Farrell Fritz. 
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Bruce Elkington M.H.A. ’86 became vice pres- 
ident of information services at Northwest Kidney 
Centers, a nonprofit in Seattle. He was previously 
interim chief information officer for the dialysis 
provider. 


Nelson C. Bellido ’89 was appointed to the 
Duke Alumni Association board of directors. He 
also received the 2014 Duke University Hispanic/ 
Latino Alumni Association Award. As managing 
partner of Roig Lawyers’ Miami office, he was 
named in the 2014 Super Lawyers Business Edition 
in the area of business litigation. 


Dana A. Krug ’89 was re-elected to the 

West Windsor-Plainsboro school board in 

West Windsor, N.J. She serves on the teacher 
negotiation committee and chairs the curriculum 
committee. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 
Lisa Ferguson Drake ’84 to Charles Nellis Jr. 
on Dec. 13, 2014. Residence: Mebane, N.C. 


Deborah Schlosberg Rich 90 
teaches middle-school English and 
literature in San Antonio and re- 
cently received a master’s degree in 
school leadership from Trinity University. Recently 
widowed, she has begun speaking out about her 
experience to raise awareness about depression. 


Joseph M. Witt Jr. 90 was the production 
manager for Stop Kiss at the Pasadena Playhouse in 
November. Previously, he was production manager 
for Sleeping Beauty and Her Winter Knight and Kiss 
Me, Kate. 


Candice |. Polsky 91 was promoted to state 
and local tax managing director at Grant Thornton 
in Philadelphia. She has more than 20 years of tax 
experience in both public accounting and private 
industry. 


Jennifer K. Van Zant 91 was named a Future 
Star by Benchmark Litigation. She is a partner with 
Brooks Pierce in its Greensboro office. 


Thomas W. Hash II B.S.E. '93 traveled to Brazil 
in October with the International Visiting Profes- 
sor Program offered by the Radiological Society 

of North America. He is an assistant professor of 
radiology at Duke. 


Elizabeth W. Martin 993 produced a documen- 
tary, Point and Shoot, directed by her husband and 
two-time Oscar-nominated director, Marshall Cur- 
ry. The film follows Matt VanDyke as he sets out 
on his motorcycle adventure through the Middle 
East and joins the rebels in the Libyan revolution. 


Paul S. Teller 93 was promoted to chief of staff 
in the Office of U.S. Senator Ted Cruz (R-Texas) 
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in Washington. He was previously deputy chief of 
staft 


’95 | 20th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Brian C. Rathbun 95 published Diploma ys 
Value: Creating Security in 1920s Europe and the 
Contemporary Middle East. He is an associate pro 
fessor ol international relations al the University of 
Southern California. 


John Jo 96, J.D. (06 was named partner at 
Smith Anderson in Raleigh. He focuses his practice 


on business-related litigation. 


Chad E. Nelsen M.E.M. ‘96 was appointed 
CEO of the Surfrider Foundation, a global non 
profit dedicated to protecting the world’s oceans 


and beaches. 


Jeremy Clark 97, M.B.A. ’04 was named to 
the 25 Healthcare I eaders Under +0 list by Be her's 
Hospital Review. He is CEO of St. Francis Hospital 
in Bartlett, Tenn. 


Daniel A. Cohen 797 is a shareholder of Baker, 
Donelson, Bearman, Caldwell & Berkowitz, as well 
as chair of the law firm's higher-education group. 
He will work in the firm’s Atlanta office, represent- 
ing colleges and universities in their legal affairs. 


Michael J. Washo °97 became medical direc- 
tor at Fellowship Hall, a nonprofit alcohol- and 
drug-treatment center in Greensboro. He previous- 
ly worked as a staff psychiatrist at the R.J. Blackley 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Treatment Center in 
Butner, N.C. 


Lucinda Pitzer Hill 98 became assistant athlet- 
ics director for finance at Wake Forest University. 


Gregory E. Lakin 98 published Plastic Surgery 
Review: A Study Guide for the In-Service, Written 
Board, and Maintenance of Certification Exams. He 
is a pediatric plastic surgeon at University Hospitals 
in Cleveland. 


Lisa M. Radinovsky Ph.D. ’99 launched a blog 
about Syrian refugees and life in Crete at momin- 
greecetoday.blogspot.gr. She is a freelance writer, 
editor, researcher, and photographer based in 
Greece. She was recently adjunct associate professor 
at the University of Maryland. 


BIRTHS 

Hudson Kush to Charles V. Ghoorah 91, 
A.M. 7°94, J.D. 94 and Karen Ghoorah on Dec. 
8, 2014... Will O'Neil to Mary Poole Clinch 
96 and Jed Clinch on Noy. 30, 2014...Gianluca 
Rafael to Emily Faville Gambino 97 and 
John Gambino on Oct. 29, 2014...Eliana Violet 
to Amy Murnick McKeag 98, M.B.A. 06 
and Mark S. McKeag B.M.E. 99, M.B.A. ’05, 
M.PP. 06 on Noy. 18, 2014...Henry Phillip to 
Charnanda T. Reid 98 and Nikia Reid on Oct. 
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Cameron Crazies 


In her brother’s opinion, Samantha Stach ’09 should crown sib- 
ling Eric Stach 714 “brother of the year.” That’s because when the 
younger Stach won two tickets to the February Duke vs. UNC men’s 


basketball game at Cameron Indoor Stadium via a DAA Twitter give- 


away contest, he invited his sister—but not until after Samantha took 


to Twitter to appeal to her brother. Samantha had never been to a 


Duke-UNC game. Eric, who had been part of Tent #1 for four years as 


an undergraduate, won the pair of tickets from a random drawing of 


more than 3,000 entrants. Read their story as it unfolded on Twitter 
via Duke Today’s story “A Tale of Two Tickets.” 





7, 2014...Sonya to Zahid Nakhooda 99 and 
Anjali S. Harsh Nakhooda ’00 on Novy. 28, 
2014. 


Dawn Rooks Nelson M.Div. 

00 founded the Centre for Human 

Flourishing, a private psychological 

and emotional health-care and 
coaching practice in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paul A. Ortiz Ph.D. 00 became president of 
the Oral History Association, where he previously 
served as the first vice president, president elect, 
and chair of the nominating committee. He is 

the director of the Samuel Proctor Oral History 
Association and associate professor of history at the 
University of Florida. 


Joshua D. Malkin J.D. ’01 was named in the 
Top 40 Under 40 for financial advisers by On Wall 
Street magazine. He is executive director of Morgan 
Stanley Wealth Management in New York, where 
he runs the Malkin Group. 


Heather Condon Jeffcoat D.P.T. 02 wrote 
Sex Without Pain: A Self-Treatment Guide to the Sex 
Life You Deserve. She runs a women’s health and 
physical-therapy practice in Los Angeles. 
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Erik A. Rannala M.B.A. 02 cofounded 
Mucker Capital, a seed and pre-seed investment 
fund that helps entrepreneurs launch and scale 
their ventures. He also cofounded startup accelera- 
tor MuckerLab. 


Bud Susila A.M. ’03 received a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics and finance from Curtin University in 
Perth, Australia. 


Lawrence Flynn III 04 became a member 

of Leadership South Carolina, the state’s oldest 
leadership development program. He practices 
public-finance law as a member of Pope Zeigler in 
Columbia, S.C. 


Jill Rickershauser Carvalho A.M. ’05, Ph.D. 
08 became an associate in the government/regula- 
tory practice group with Thompson & Knight in 
the law firm’s Austin office. 


B. Jason Crew M.B.A. ’05 was named CEO of 


Summit Power Group. He lives in Houston. 


Candis S. Watts Smith 05, A.M. ’08, Ph.D. 
‘11 published Black Mosaic: The Politics of Black 

Pan-Ethnic Diversity, which was based on the dis- 
sertation she wrote at Duke. Her dissertation won 


the Best Dissertation Prize from the race, ethnicity, 
and politics section of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association in 2013. She is an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Williams College. 


Ryan C. Welsh ’05 completed his Ph.D. in cur- 
riculum and instruction at UNC-Charlotte. 


Kathryn D. Blanchard Ph.D. ’06 published Av 
Introduction to Christian Environmentalism: Ecology, 
Virtue, and Ethics. She is associate professor of reli- 
gious studies at Alma College. 


Rolf A. Garcia-Gallont 06 received the 
Womble Carlyle Scholarship, which honors diverse 


second-year law students. He attends Wake Forest 
School of Law. 


Emily S. Hildebrand Gill M.P-P. 06 was pro- 
moted to director of legislative outreach, Office of 
the Secretary at the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Brian C. Yeh B.S.E. 06 graduated from UC- 
LA-Anderson with an M.B.A. and now works in 
management consulting in Los Angeles. 


Drew Stokesbary '07 was elected to his first 
term in the Washington State House of Representa- 
tives. He is a lawyer in Seattle. 


Stephen H. Kehoe 08 was named associate 
judge of Maryland’s Second Judicial Circuit. 


Kerry L. Susser D.P.T. ’09 opened a physi- 
cal-therapy practice in Washington. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 

Marko Cerenko ’01 to Jenna Irueba on Sept. 

6, 2014. Residence: Miami...Angela R. Mc- 
Daniel 01 to Thomas Brindle on Aug. 16, 2014. 
Residence: Dallas... Whitney L. Evans 04 to 
Austin Crisp on Dec. 28, 2013. Residence: Colum- 
bia, S.C....Zachary B. Bosin 05 to Oriana 
R. Lisker 06 on Oct. 18, 2014. Residence: San 
Francisco...Ryan N. Confer 05 to Anne E. 
Timmins ’06 on Sept. 27, 2014. Residence: 

New York... Christine F. Lauro ‘05 to James 
Hatfield III on Sept. 13, 2014. Residence: Casper, 
Wyo....Emily S. Hildebrand M.P.P. ’06 to 
Christopher Gill on Dec. 13, 2014. Residence: 
College Park, Md....Mollie K. Lurey °06 to 
Blake Holleman on Nov. 2, 2013. Residence: 
Washington...Kathryn E. Owen ’06 to Wait 
Aumann on Oct. 18, 2014. Residence: Durham... 
Daniel S. Bowling IV ’07 to Kristin Correa 

on Nov. 8, 2014. Residence: New York...Laura 
J. Davidson ’07 to Brian Worzella on Sept. 6, 
2014. Residence: Chicago...Jennifer L. Young 
M.B.A. ’07 to Matt McNichols on Jan. 25, 2014. 
Residence: Chicago...Craig Gordon M.B.A. '08 
to Jennifer Barrera on Aug. 30, 2014. Residence: 
Manhattan Beach, Calif....Caroline E. Gould 
08 to Caleb Bergner on June 14, 2014. Residence: 
Washington...Jay S$. Levin ’08 to Andrea Fass 
on July 13, 2014. Residence: Boynton Beach, 


During his time in Durham, Chris McCormack ’13 worked in the 
Duke sports marketing office, helping drum up sponsors and season-ticket 
packages for a once-struggling Blue Devil football program. Just two years 
out of college, he’s now doing some of the day-to-day business for tennis 
legend Roger Federer. 

An agent with Cleveland-based Team8, McCormack works for Federer's 
agent, [ony Godsick, and serves as the main point person for Grigor Dimi- 
troy, a rising star on the professional tennis circuit who finished 2014 ranked 
eleventh in the world. The firm focuses on representing iconic figures in the 
sports world—three of Team8’s four current clients are tennis players—giv- 
ing McCormack the opportunity to work with legends like Federer, the 
owner of seventeen career Grand Slam titles, as he learns the ins and outs of 
the business. 

“You kind of pinch yourself every once in a while, because there are so 
many other kids that are young and in the sports industry and are my age, 
but they don't necessarily have the same opportunities,’ McCormack says. 

McCormack always had the inside track 
to a career in talent representation, if hed 
wanted it. His grandfather, Mark McCor- 
mack, founded IMG, the entertainment 
and talent representation powerhouse, in 
1960. His father, Todd McCormack 82, 
helped run IMG new media division, 
assisting athletes in creating personal web- 
sites during the dot-com boom in the late 
1990s and working with events and host 
sites like Wimbledon and the All-England 
Club to develop digital strategies. 

Working at a small firm like Team8 pro- 
vides McCormack with opportunities right 
out of the gate that larger organizations ar- 
ent able to match. Based in Cleveland, he 
travels around the world to major tennis 
tournaments, handling media and sponsor 
requests for Dimitrov. The top Bulgarian 
on the pro tour, Dimitrov resigned a spon- 
sorship with Nike last August and added 
an endorsement deal with Rolex last October, both of which McCormack 
helped put together. Traveling with Federer—a champion with a squeaky- 
clean image and numerous long-standing endorsement deals—requires even 
more legwork. 

“Roger's team has eight or nine people always traveling, and Grigor has 
at least four,’ McCormack says. “People often see this job and say, “Oh, this 
guy is just out there running around to all these exotic locations; he’s got the 
luckiest job in the world.’ What they dont see are all the phone calls and all 
the logistical nightmares that happen on a week-to-week basis.” 

Federer and Dimitrov faced off in an exhibition at Madison Square Gar- 
den on March 10, a match Dimitrov won after dropping his three previous 
contests against Federer. As Dimitrov’s career begins to take off, McCormack 
will be along for the ride. 

“The most exciting part of the job is you feel like these clients have almost 
become an extension of you. Their successes almost become your successes,” 
McCormack says. “When they win a big tournament, it’s almost like you've 
won a big tournament or that you've done something really well in your 
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Serve and volley: McCormack 
works with tennis talent. 


—Ryan Hoerger 
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Fla....Daniel Moadel ‘08 to Laura E. Rob- 
inson ‘08 on Oct. 18, 2014. Residence: Philadel 
phia...Leigh Edwards 09, M.1:S. °11 to Colin 
D. Miller Ph.D. 10 on Aug. 9, 2014 Residence: 
Carrie M. Gantt (09 to Yalcin Tarko 
cin on Oct. 18, 2014. Residence: New York...Lee 
A. Hathaway 09 to Christina M. Kaplanis 
10 on June 20, 2014. Residence: New York... 
Sonja M. Ralston J.D. 09, M.P.P. 09 to Daniel 
Winik on July 19, 2014, Residence: Washington. 


Durham 


BIRTHS 

Jacob Raymond to Jessica Fore Bousky ‘(00 
and Andrew Bousky on Sept. 29, 2014...Sonya to 
Anjali S. Harsh Nakhooda ’00 and Zahid 
Nakhooda 99 on Nov. 28, 2014... Willow Lucia 
to Peter P. Jordan °(0)1 and Charlene Music 

on Oct. 9, 2014... Twins Neel Everett and Ryan 
Parth co Amy N. Congdon Sharma B.S.F. 

01, Ph.D. 07 and Navin Sharma B.S.E. 01, 
M.B.A. ’09 on Sept. 8, 2014... William Lakshmana 
to Travis E. Harrell ‘02 and Roopa Nim 
magadda on Oct. 3, 2014...Anna Kaur to Jenni- 
fer Dhatt Hughes ‘(2 and Brendan Hughes on 
Oct. 16, 2014...Reid Eric to Lisa Rying Pathe- 
al 02 and Jeff Patheal on Nov. 12, 2014...Baxter 
Everett to Ellinor Ravenel Coder ’03 and 


ii 


Timothy Goodson on Aug. 5, 2014...Nolan An 
drew to Alise Edwards Fredrickson ‘(3 and 
Nathan A. Fredrickson B.S.E. 03 on Novy. 

13, 2014...Emilia Lynn to Kathryn Hackett 
King ‘03 and William King on Noy, 11, 2014... 
Ishaan Stéphane to Aarti Asnani 04, M.D. ’08 
and Antoine Dubois-Rande on Nov. 15, 2014... 
Lincoln Rodney to Graham J. Chynoweth 
A.M. ‘04, J.D. °04 and Tara Chynoweth on Dec. 

5, 2014... Henry William to Meghan Valerio 
Kaminski 04 and Dan Kaminski on Dec. 7 
2014...Benjamin James to Kathryn A. Laidlaw 
04 and James Perencevich on Dec. 5, 2014... 
Mason Alexander to David S. Moncure J.D. °05 
and Melisa Moncure on July 19, 2014...Elle Mea 
to Matthew R. Kane M.B.A. (06 and Chelsea 
Lynam on Sept. 24, 2014... William Carson to 
Sally Howard McCaffrey (06 and Joseph K. 
McCaffrey M.B.A. 10 on Aug. 29, 2014...James 
Campbell to Sarah G. Hoverstad '08 and Eric 
Hoverstad on Aug. 11, 2014. 


ADOPTIONS 

Grant Hilasmos adopted from Korea by Paul S. 
Jin 00 and Bora Jin... Happy Anne adopted from 
China by Gideon C. Moore J.D. ‘01 and Anne 
Moore. 


Duke Youth Programs 
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Ryan M. Hampton M.B.A. 
10s ‘10 became director of the capital 

markets team with Sikich Invest- 

ment Banking in Chicago. He was 
previously vice president of investment banking at 
Clark Dodge & Co./Advanced Equities and vice 
president at Bank of America Merrill Lynch. 
Javier |. Bedoya LL.M. ‘11 was elected deputy 
mayor of San Isidro, Lima, Peru. 


Patrick Thompson '11, M.A.C.S. 13 became 
a senior consultant with Booz Allen Hamilton in 

Washington. He recently returned from an Army 
deployment to Afghanistan and was formerly di- 

rector of basketball operations for the Duke men’s 
basketball team. 


Brittne R. Walden ’11 passed the Pennsylvania 
bar examination and began work as an assistant 
district attorney at the Philadelphia District Attor- 
ney’s Office. 


Will A. Evans A.M. ’12 was named one of Dal- 
las’ Top 100 Creatives for his work in nonprofit 
publishing of translated works of contemporary 
literature. He runs Deep Vellum, a publishing 
house in Dallas. 


Theresa A. Monteleone J.D. ‘13 joined the 
private-equity practice group at Smith Anderson in 
Raleigh. She was previously an associate with May- 
er Brown in Charlotte. 


Jonathan “Gray” Wilson M.PP. 13, J.D. 713 
joined the commercial litigation and real-estate de- 
velopment practice at Smith Anderson in Raleigh. 
He was previously law clerk to the Honorable 
James C. Dever III on the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of North Carolina. 


Sarah E. Berman 14 became a Princeton in 
Latin America Fellow. 


Elizabeth L. Troutman M.PP. 14 became 
an associate at Brooks Pierce in its Greensboro 
office. She recently received her law degree from 


UNC-CH. 


Emma S. Wilson 14 became a Princeton in 
Latin America Fellow. 


MARRIAGES & COMMITMENTS 

Heather G. Black 110, J.D. 14 to William 

R. Cox Jr. 10 on Aug. 16, 2014. Residence: 
Durham...Elizabeth L. Doran 10 and Peter 
Booth on Oct. 4, 2014. Residence: Charlottesville, 
Va....S. Elizabeth Duncan °10 to Nemat Hey- 
dary on Oct. 18, 2014. Residence: Greensboro... 
Mathavi Jothimurugesan B.S.E. 10 and 
Lee Strasburger Jr. 910 on Oct. 18, 2014. 
Residence: Atlanta...Christina M. Kaplanis 


10 to Lee A. Hathaway ’09 on June 20, 2014. 
Residence: New York...Jennifer L. Midura 710 
to Michael Holak on Aug. 9, 2014. Residence: 
Parsippany, N.J....Colin D. Miller Ph.D. 10 

to Leigh Edwards 09, M.T.S. 11 on Aug. 9, 
2014. Residence: Durham...Allie M. Sommer 
10 to Daniel Skolnik on Sept. 6, 2014. Residence: 
New York...Drew M. Haerer M.S. 11 to Mary 
M. Pratt B.S.N. °11, M.S.N. °14 on Sept. 6, 
2014. Residence: Charlemont, Mass....Patrick 
Thompson ‘11, M.A.C.S. 13 to Kara Anderson 
on Noy. 29, 2014. Residence: Washington...Man- 
fred Dehmer M.B.A. °14 to Dan Boudreaux on 
July 1, 2014. Residence: Vancouver, B.C. 


BIRTHS 

William Carson to Joseph K. McCaffrey 
M.B.A. 10 and Sally Howard McCaffrey 06 
on Aug. 29, 2014. 


INMEMORIAM 


William L. Alexander 21 of Huntsville, Tenn., 
on Jan. 5, 2013. He had a career as an engineer 
with Redstone Arsenal, retiring as chief of facility 
engineering. Survivors include his wife, Sue; two 
sons; a brother; a sister; four grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Nellie G. Wilson McFarland 31 of Oxford, 
N.C., on Sept. 13, 2014. 


Bertha S. Eutsler Wooten °32 of Durham on 
May 24, 2014. She was president and board chair 
of Shepherd Electric Supply Co. for several years. 
She was later a member of the Goldsboro school 
board and the Wayne Community College founda- 
tion board and president of the Wayne County Art 
Society. For her service to Goldsboro, she received 
the Cornerstone Award from the Wayne County 
Chamber of Commerce. She is survived by a son, 
two daughters, a stepson, a stepdaughter, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Mildred J. Kennedy 34 of Richmond, Va., on 
Oct. 15, 2014. Survivors include two great-nieces. 


Lucile P. Bryan Stevens 34 of Garner, N.C., 
on July 6, 2014. She taught elementary school in 
the North Carolina towns of Nahunta, Smithfield, 
and Garner. Survivors include a daughter. 


Jackson M. Viol 35 of Lafayette, Ind., on 

July 27, 2014. He worked as a corporate CPA 

and CFO for many companies in the eastern and 
midwestern U.S. He is survived by a daughter, two 
grandsons, and two great-grandchildren. 


Irving O. Dein °36 of Louisville, Ky., on April 
25, 2014. He was a colonel in the Army during 

World War II and later chief of neurology at the 
VA Hospital. He was also chair of the neurology 
department at the University of Louisville. He is 


survived by two daughters, a son, two sisters, seven 
grandchildren, and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Yerby R. Holman Jr. 36 of Baltimore, on June 
1, 2014. He is survived by two daughters, two sons, 
eight grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Isobel L. Craven Drill ’37 of Raleigh, on 
Sept. 27, 2014. Early in her career, she taught 
high-school English and served as president of the 
Maybelle Transport Co. and Buck Young Oil Co. 
She and her second husband, Carlyle Lewis, wrote 
Two on the Q, a book about their voyage around 
the world on the Queen Elizabeth II in 1975. She 
served on the boards of the Davidson County 
Community College Foundation, Research Trian- 
gle, and State Welfare and on the inaugural board 
of the North Carolina Community Colleges. She 
had served on Duke’s board of trustees since 1973 
and headed the trustee Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. She also served on the Council for 
Women’s Studies, Friends of the Library executive 
committee, and the Duke Hospital Committee on 
Aging and Development. She established the Uni- 
versity Archivist endowment, along with academic 
and athletic scholarships at other colleges. She 
received Duke's Distinguished Alumnus Award in 
1989 and the University Medal in 2001. She is sur- 
vived by her daughter, Mary L. “Larry” Young 
Hines A.M. ’93; a son; son-in-law Thomas B. 
Hines A.M. °94; three grandchildren, including 
Robert C. Hines 999 and Thomas B. Hines 
Jr. °96; six great-grandchildren; and four nieces, 
including Jean H. Craven ’71. 


Marcelle Parrish Harper B.S.N. 739, R.N. ’39 
of Newport News, Va., on July 30, 2014. She had a 
27-year career in the medical field, serving as op- 
erating-room supervisor at Riverside Hospital and 
running a private obstetrics and gynecology prac- 
tice. She is survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, a 
grandson, and three great-grandchildren. 


Marguerite E. McClenny Vaughan 739 of 
Westfield, Pa., on Aug. 27, 2014. She worked as 

a teacher for physically and mentally challenged 
children. Later, she traveled extensively. Survivors 
include two daughters, 10 grandchildren, and sey- 
eral great-grandchildren. 


John D. Ahlstrom A.M. ’40 of Wilmington, 
Del., on Aug. 11, 2014. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and the Korean War, retiring 
as a captain in the Navy Reserve. He later worked 
for Bigelow & Dowse Co. of Boston and the New 
York Wire Cloth Co. of York, Pa., before joining 
DuPont, from which he retired in 1982, having 
held management positions in marketing and man- 
agement training. He is survived by his wife, Doris; 
two daughters; three stepsons; a grandson; two 
granddaughters; two step-granddaughters; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Elsie Quarterman A.M. ’41, Ph.D. ’49 of 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 9, 2014. She was a pro- 


fessor emerita at Vanderbilt University, where her 
work focused on the ecology of Tennessee cedar 
glades. She was the first woman to serve as an 
academic chair at Vanderbilt, becoming chair of 
the biology department in 1964. She rediscovered 
the native Tennessee coneflower, Echinacea tennes- 
seensis, a plant previously thought to be extinct, in 
1969. The 185-acre forest near LaVergne, Tenn., 
where she conducted much of her research, was 
named in her honor. She also was awarded the 
Distinguished College/University Scientist Award 
by the Tennessee Academy of Science in 2003 and 
the Conservation Award from the Tennessee Native 
Plant Society in 2008. Survivors include several 
nephews. 


Mary L. Ramsay Ticktin 41 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Aug. 14, 2014. She taught English at 
Rock Hill High School and was a guidance coun- 
selor at Northwestern High School, retiring in 
1985. She is survived by a son, three daughters, 
eight grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


John W. Winkin Jr. °41 of Waterville, Maine, 
on July 19, 2014. He played baseball, basketball, 
and soccer at Duke before enlisting in the Navy. 
He wrote for SPORT Magazine and then worked 
as a pregame Yankees analyst on television. He 
later became a professor of physical education 

and coached baseball at Colby College, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and Husson College, attaining 
more than 1,000 career wins. He was named New 
England Division I Baseball Coach of the Year in 
1975 and inducted into the National College Base- 
ball Hall of Fame in 2013. He is survived by a son, 
a daughter, and eight grandchildren. 


Dorothy D. DuMont Howard ’42 of Winter 
Park, Fla., on April 1, 2014. She is survived by her 
husband, Oscar; a son; a daughter; and a grand- 
daughter, Sarah E. Salvest ’17. 


Frances K. Montgomery Joseph 42 of 
Richmond, Va., on Aug. 14, 2014. After working 
for DuPont in the fabrics and finishes division, she 
taught elementary school for nearly two decades, 
retiring in 1986. She is survived by a daughter and 
a grandson. 


Dorothy Lingle Kamin R.N. 42 of Durham, 
on July 6, 2014. She worked as a registered 

nurse and as a research associate in pharmacology. 
She and her late husband, Henry, a professor 

of biochemistry at Duke, established an endow- 
ment to help graduate students in the biochemistry 
department attend conferences to present their 
work. 


Joseph C. Shivers Jr. 42, A.M. ’43, Ph.D. °47 
of Venice, Fla., on Sept. 1, 2014. During World 
War II, as a graduate student at Duke, he helped 
develop a synthetic quinine to combat malaria for 
troops overseas. In 1946, he began a career with 
DuPont, where his research on synthetic fibers 

led to the invention of Lycra (Spandex). He was 
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awarded the Olney Medal for Achievement in 
Textile Chemistry as well as the Lavoisier Medal, 
DuPont's highest honor. He is survived by two 
sons, including Jeffrey C. Shivers ’71, Ph.D. 
'77, M.D. '79; a daughter; and a daughter-in-law, 


Barbara Borshay Shivers B.S.N. 72. 


Patricia Wilson Taylor 42 of Chestertown, 
Md., on Aug, 25, 2014, She was an active member 
of St. Paul’s Parish and volunteered as a Pink Lady 
at Kent & Queen Anne’s Hospital in Chestertown. 
She is survived by two sons, six grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Gail L. Erickson 43 of Hot Springs, Ark., on 
June 15, 2014. Survivors include his wife, Anna. 


Robert A. Hinshaw ’43 of Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio, on July 19, 2014. After pursuing a Ph.D. in 
nuclear physics, he became chair of the physics de- 
partment at Muskingum College in New Concord, 
Ohio. He later joined the McGraw Edison Co. and 
managed its manufacturing operations. Active as 

a Freemason, he was the oldest Past Grand Master 
of Masons in Ohio. He is survived by his wife, 
Ann; three daughters; four grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Waverly L. Johnson Jr. ’43 of Waco, Texas, on 
Aug. 12, 2014. A member of the 1942 Duke foot- 
ball team that hosted the Rose Bowl, he later joined 
the Army Air Corps as an aviation cadet. Deployed 
to North Africa, he completed more than 40 bomb- 
ing missions. After 32 years of service, he retired 

as a lieutenant colonel. He received the Air Medal 
with four Oak Leaf Clusters and two Presidential 
Citations. As a civilian, he spent 22 years as director 
of aviation for the city of Birmingham, Ala., helping 
construct a new airport terminal and upgrade other 
facilities. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; a 
son; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


John W. Bronson J.D. ’44 of Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, on July 31, 2014. He served in the Army 
during World War II and remained in Germany 
after his discharge, working as a civilian lawyer for 
the Department of the Army. When he returned 
to the U.S., he practiced law in Gibsonburg and 
served three terms as a county probate judge. He 
was a member of Bowling Green State University’s 
board of trustees. He is survived by two sons, two 
granddaughters, and four great-grandchildren. 


Sebastian Cabrera III 44 of Key West, Fla., on 
April 3, 2014. He assumed ownership of his father’s 
grocery company in Key West and built a restaurant, 
Caribe, next door. Under his leadership, Caribe had 
the longest run under the same management of any 
restaurant in Key West and served President Harry 
Truman a cup of coffee in 1951. A lover of water 
sports, he helped develop Mallory Docks and trans- 
form Key West into a tourism hub. 


Virginia B. Zerfass Deal ’44 of San Marcos, 
Texas, on Aug. 19, 2014. At Duke, she was presi- 
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dent of the Pegram Chemistry Club. She and her 
lace husband, Carl, worked for the research arm 
of Shell Oil, in the San Francisco Bay area. Her 


first project was the pilot plant development for 
mass penicillin production during World War II. 
She became the second woman to present a paper 
before the American Petroleum Institute. She is 
survived by three sons, including Milton Z. Deal 
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81; a daughter, Julia Z. Deal ’78; and six grand- 
children. 


Paul Tarrant Ph.D. ’44 of Gainesville, Fla., on 


July 4, 2014. He joined the chemistry department 


at the University of Florida in 1946, During his 
23-year career as a professor, he served as chair of 
the organic division of the chemistry department, 
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published 58 papers, and received 17 patents 

for his work in synthetic organofluorine chem- 
istry. With a fellow faculty member, he founded 
Peninsula Chem Research Inc., which has been 
supplying specialty fluorine-containing chemicals 
for more than 40 years. One of his major achieve- 
ments at PCR was developing a commercially 
viable synthesis for 5-fluoroucil, a cancer-fighting 
drug. Survivors include three daughters, two step- 
daughters, a grandson, and two step-grandsons. 


William D. Widerman B.S.M.E. ’44 of Cher- 
ry Hill, N.J., on July 29, 2014. He served in the 
Navy in the South Pacific and Pearl Harbor during 
World War II. He also was executive vice president 
of ITT Nesbitt and of A.C. Manufacturing Co., 
and retired as the president and CEO of Wider- 
man & Co, Insurance. He is survived by his wife, 
Phyllis; three sons; seven grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Richard S. Andrews B.S.M.E. ’45 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Aug. 17, 2014. Prior to attending 
Duke, he served in the Pacific theater during 
World War II. He had a career with Westinghouse, 
starting a woodworking operation in Elizabeth, 
N.C., and later a uranium mining operation in 
Denver, before returning to Raleigh. He is survived 
by his wife, Jennie B. Frizzelle Andrews °44; 
two daughters; a son; a brother; nine grandchil- 
dren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie |. Knowles Johnson ‘45 of Austin, 
Texas, on July 16, 2014. She was a volunteer co- 
ordinator at Methodist Hospital in Dallas. She is 
survived by two sons, a daughter, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


William A. Lambeth Jr. 45, M.D. 47 of 
Winston-Salem, on July 31, 2014. He completed 
his medical training at N.C. Baptist Hospital 
before serving in the Navy at Virginia Beach, Va. 
Upon returning to Winston-Salem, he entered 
private practice, specializing in cardiology. In 
1964, he became director of medical education 
at the Forsyth Medical Center, retiring as vice 
president of medical affairs after 21 years. He is 
survived by three sons, including William A. 
Lambeth III HS °48; a daughter; a sister; and 
five grandchildren. 


Vito J. Lauro 45 of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., 
on July 24, 2014. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He is survived by his wife, Irene; a 
son; and two grandchildren. 


Kathleen G. Duncan Mayer °45 of Wash- 
ington, N.C., on Aug. 28, 2014. She had several 
careers, including operator of a private kindergar- 
ten, sales representative for multiple companies, 
historical researcher for the General Israel Putnam 
Family Trust, and cooking columnist for the 
Danvers Herald. She is survived by two sons, two 
daughters, two sisters, six grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Margaret D. Brown Smith °45 of Laguna 
Hills, Calif., on July 10, 2014. She is survived by 
two daughters, a son, 10 grandchildren, and 11 
great-grandchildren. 


Agnes C. Long Whiteside °45 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Aug. 7, 2014. She taught in Arlington, 
Va., before moving to Columbia in 1955 with 
her late husband, Robert. She taught Sunday 
school and served as president of the United 
Methodist Women. She is survived by three sons, 
including Stephen L. Whiteside B.S.E. ’74; 


seven grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Leonard B. George Jr. ’46 of Stockton, Calif., 
on Aug. 10, 2014. He worked for combat engi- 
neers to design portable bridges in the U.S. during 
World War II and acted in government-produced 
war movies. After the war, he worked in New 
York as an advertising copywriter while attending 
graduate school at Columbia University. Later, he 
worked as a child psychologist for the Stockton 
Unified School District in California. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Josephine; a son; a daughter; a 
sister; five grandchildren; and four great-grand- 


children. 


John F. Lentz 46 of Ellerbe, N.C., on Aug. 25, 
2014. He served in the Navy in World War II. At 
Duke, he played on the basketball and baseball 
teams, drawing interest from the Detroit Tigers. 
He managed a family-owned peach business while 
playing semi-professional basketball and coaching 
both sports. He worked for the U.S. Postal Service, 
maintaining a mail route around Ellerbe for 34 
years before retiring in 1983. A champion of wild- 
life, he was president of the North Carolina Wild- 
life Federation and director of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association. He started a forestry-manage- 
ment business and later founded Lentz Realty & 
Forestry. He is survived by his wife, Lucille; a son; 
a grandson; and a step-grandson. 


Fred R. Pfisterer M.Div. 46 of Bowling Green, 
Ky., on Dec. 8, 2013. He was an ordained minister 
in the United Methodist Church for 70 years, join- 
ing the Louisville Annual Conference and serving 
several churches. Under his leadership, the Fourth 
Avenue United Methodist Church developed a 
program for children with autism and established 

a home for recovering alcoholics. He also served as 
president of the advisory committee to the mayor 
of Louisville for the development of Louisville's 
waterfront area. He is survived by his wife, Ann; 
two daughters; two siblings; and a grandson. 


Mack J. Preslar 46 of Chapel Hill, on June 29, 
2014. During World War II, he joined the Mar- 
itime Service as a communications officer. Later, 

he was associate director of the communications 
center at UNC-CH before joining the department 
of otolaryngology to research deafness. He founded 
Demlar Medical, now Monitor Instruments, which 
specializes in the manufacturing of audiometers. 
Survivors include a brother and four nieces. 


Estelle H. Smith Berne 47 of Greenport, 
N.Y., on Aug. 5, 2014. She developed “What 

the Papers Say,” a news broadcast for WCNY 
radio, while living in Syracuse, N.Y. She estab- 
lished the first patient-representative program at 
Crouse-Irving Memorial Hospital. She is survived 
by two sons, two daughters, and three grandchildren. 


Bachman S. Brown Jr. ’47, J.D. 50 of 
Kannapolis, N.C., on Aug. 24, 2014. He served 
in the Navy and the Navy Reserve, retiring as a 
lieutenant. After being admitted to the N.C. State 
Bar in 1950, he had a 61-year career as a lawyer 
in private practice. His community efforts include 
bringing a minor-league baseball team to the area 


Joseph Henry Sharp, (New Mexico/Ohio, 1859-1953), Taos Moonlight 
from The Collection of the Late Reynolds Price 
Estimate: $25,000 - $35,000, Sold for $118,000 


Representing Duke Alumni, their Friends 
and Neighbors in the sale of Art, Jewelry, and 
Antiques for more than 30 years. 


Downsizing? Thinking of Selling? 
Call us for a Free Consultation. 
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Duke Catholic Ctr: Pilgrimage, Assisi to Rome, Feb. 15-25 
European Coastal Civilization, Apr. 16-24 





Cuba, May Portrait of Italy, Apr. 16-May 2 
Alaska, May, 21-28 Waterways of Holland and Belgium, Apr. 20-28 
Columbia & Snake River, Oct. 19-25 Voyage to Antiquity: Malaga to Rome, Apr. 21-29 


Art of Living in Tuscany, Apr. 22-May 14 

Stepping Stones of Western Civilization, Apr. 23-May 1 
Paradores and Pousadas of S. Spain, May 5-19 
Art of Living in Madrid, May 8-30 

Rivieras & Islands (Barcelona to Rome), May 9-17 
ACA Apulia & Amalfi Coast, May 10-19 

Danube River to Istanbul, May 12-23 

Paris Immersion, May 26-June 6 

In the Wake of the Vikings, June 8-16 

ACA Scottish Highlands and English Lakes, June 13-24 
Changing Tides of Baltic Sea, June 15-24 

Cruise the Face of Europe, June 23-July 8 

} Town and Country Oxford, July 8-16 

Nordic Magnificence, July 25-Aug. 7 

London Immersion, Sept. 16-27 

Dordogne, Sept. 22-30 

Coastal Iberia, Sept. 23-Oct. 1 

ACA Sicily, Sept. 24-Oct. 3 

ACA Portugal, Oct. 7-16 

Art of Living in Provence, Oct. 7-29 

Discovering Eastern Europe, Oct. 15-31 


Costa Rica's Natural Heritage, Jan. 11-22 7 
Sailing Caribbean's Windward Islands, Feb. 7-14 , 
Panama to Costa Rica, Mar. 12-19 

Cuba, May 





} Amazon River Expedition, Feb. 26-Mar. 6 

' Galapagos, June 17-26 
Peru, Aug. 15-26 

Art of Living in Bali, Feb. 18-Mar. 12 

Insider's Japan, Apr. 2-14 

China Family, July 

China Passage (YA), Sept. 

Eastern and Oriental Express, Oct. 6-18 

Israel, Oct. 20-31 

Mystical India, Oct. 30-Nov. 15 

China & Tibet, Oct. 












Egypt & the Eternal Nile, Feb. 1-15 

- Moroccan Discovery, Mar. 11-24 
suthern Africa - Zambezi River Boat, Mar. 12-24 
Tanzania Adventure, Sept. 21-Oct. 5 
Madagascar, June 


Also planning travel 
to Patagonia, ‘the ‘stans” 
of Central Asia, Hawaii, 
(ofo) [UTanlo)t=yar- late Manto] g=mm ey pl=el 
Antarctica, Jan. 26-Feb. 8 www.dukealumnitravel.com 
for an updated list. 





and chairing the Kannapolis Chamber of Com 
merce board, After leading the push to incorporate 
Kannapolis, he was elected its first mayor in 1984, 
serving until 1993. He was presented with a key to 
the city in 2007. He is survived by his wife, Mabel; 
a son; a daughter; and four grandsons. 


Catherine G. Crowell Fuller °47 of Hickory, 
N.C.,, on July 1, 2014. She graduated magna cum 
laude from Duke and taught Spanish for Hickory 
public schools. She belonged to the Daughters 

of the American Revolution, the Panama Canal 
Society, and the Hickory Community Theater. She 
is survived by five children, including Manley K. 
Fuller Il 74 and Elizabeth C. Fuller ’82; and 
six grandchildren, including Frances R. Bosch ‘15. 


Margaret J. Rodwell King 47 of Charlotte, 
on Aug. 31, 2014. She volunteered with the Re- 
publican Party for more than 50 years. She served 
as North Carolina co-chair of the President Ford 
Committee and president of the North Carolina 
Federation of Republican Women. For her work, 
she was inducted into the North Carolina Re- 
publican Hall of Fame. She was a member of the 
UNC-Charlotte board of trustees and the Junior 
League of Charlotte. Survivors include two sons; 
a daughter; five grandchildren; a great-grandchild; 
and a nephew, William F. Stewart ’77. 


Edward L. Koffenberger B.S.M.E. °47 of 
Hockessin, Del., on Sept. 21, 2014. On Duke's 
basketball team, he led the Southern Conference in 
scoring and rebounding during the 1946-47 season 
and twice received All-America honors. Also on 
Duke's lacrosse team, he was named an All-Ameri- 
can in 1947. Drafted by the Philadelphia Warriors, 
he passed on a professional basketball career and be- 
came an engineer, working for DuPont for 42 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Winnie; three daughters, 
including Laura A. Koffenberger Croom 777; 
two sons; a brother; and 10 grandchildren. 


Eugene M. Levin B.S.M.E. °47 of Williams- 
burg, Va., on Aug. 14, 2014. He served in the Navy 
as a lieutenant on the U.S.S. /ntrepid during World 
War II. An engineer, he founded Apex Building 
Contractors in 1955 and later formed Newport 
Management Co. He is survived by his wife, Betty; 
two daughters; two sons, including Stephen 
Levin 75; daughter-in-law Christine R. Con- 
ner Levin ’76; and eight grandchildren. 


Edith E. Helmbold Wallick °47 of Escondido, 
Calif., on July 11, 2014. She worked for several 
government organizations, including the CIA, 
Department of the Interior, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health’s National Library of Medicine. 
She is survived by two sons, a daughter, and four 
grandchildren. 


Harvey J. Hinnant °48 of Raleigh, on July 30, 
2014. He served in the Army in World War II, 
assisting in the liberation of the Buchenwald Con- 
centration Camp in 1945. He spent more than 20 
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years working with the Dupree & Webb Insurance 
Agency in Raleigh. He is survived by his wife, Tal- 
madge Thomas Hinnant 48; two daughters; 
and three grandchildren. 


Lila Jean Magruder LaMotte ‘48 of Acianta, 
on July 31, 2014, At Duke, she sang big-band 
songs of the ’40s in the Triple Trio, For 20 years 
she worked in the Georgia Retardation Center, 
and then she managed health records for the 
Dekalb County Health Department. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Louis C. LaMotte Jr. 
'48; four daughters; a son; 14 grandchildren; two 
step-grandchildren; 10 great-grandchildren; and 
eight step great-grandchildren, 


Edward N. Moylan °48 of Miami, on July 30, 
2014. An Army veteran, he fought in the Battle of 
the Bulge and received a Purple Heart. He made 

a career in real estate with Houser Realty before 
becoming an investor. He is survived by his wife, 
Lena J. Harris Moylan °49; a son; a daughter; 
a grandson; and two granddaughters. 


George B. Skipworth 48, M.D. °54 of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., on Aug. 13, 2014. A Marine Corps 
veteran, he served with the Army Medical Corps 
until he retired as a colonel in 1974. He was the 
chief of dermatology at many Army Medical Cen- 
ters across the country. He was also a clinical asso- 
ciate professor at multiple universities and coau- 
thor of several medical publications. He is survived 
by a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Jean C. Tommasi Yehle ‘48 of St. Michaels, 
Md., on July 28, 2014. She worked for 32 years as 
a public information officer at Rosenstiel School of 
Marine & Atmospheric Science at the University 
of Miami. She also marched with the Memphis 
sanitation workers after the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr. She is survived by two sons, four 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joseph M. Daniel Sr. °49 of Parkton, N.C., on 
Sept. 2, 2014. He taught at many schools, includ- 
ing Fort Bragg, Fayetteville Senior High School, 
Reid Ross Classical High School, Highsmith 
Hospital School of Nursing, and Methodist Col- 
lege. He is survived by his wife, Betsy L. Smith 
Daniel 52; a son; three daughters; eight grand- 
children; and nine great-grandchildren. 


J. Carlton Fleming ’49, J.D. 51 of Charlotte, 
on Aug. 27, 2014. At Duke, he was student body 
president of the School of Law and founding ed- 
itor of the Duke Bar Journal, now the Duke Law 
Journal. In the Navy he worked in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence in Washington. He cofounded 
his own law firm, now Fleming, Robinson, Brad- 
shaw & Hinson. He later opened the Charlotte 
office of Womble, Carlyle, Sandrige & Rice. He 
helped found the Duke Law School board of 
visitors and the Southern Federal Tax Institute 
and was a member of the Fourth Circuit Judicial 
Conference. He was president of Discovery Place, 


the Greater Charlotte YMCA, Central Charlotte 
Association, and Duke Law Alumni. He was chair 
of the Salvation Army Advisory Board, director 
of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of the board of governors of the North 
Carolina Bar Association. He is survived by his 
wife, Bonnie; three daughters, including Lynn 
Fleming Carlson 74 and Ann E. Fleming 
Temple '77; a son, James C. Fleming Jr. 
‘04, J.D./LL.M. ’07; a daughter-in-law, Kendall 
M. Robertson Fleming ‘07; four grandsons, 
including Stephen T. Temple ’11, Jonathan 
Temple °13, and Michael F. Temple °16; and 
a granddaughter. 


Hollis M. Owens Jr. J.D. 49 of Rutherfordton, 
N.C., on Sept. 12, 2013. An Army veteran of 
World War II, he received a Bronze Star and a Pur- 
ple Heart. He made his career in law, serving as so- 
licitor of the Rutherford County Recorder's Court, 
then working with Owens & Arledge. He served as 
chief District Court judge and later senior resident 
Superior Court judge of N.C. District 29. He 
helped establish Isothermal Community College, 
serving on its first board of trustees. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, and two brothers. 


David H. “Turp” Turpin ’49, M.F. ’50 of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., on July 29, 2014. He enlisted in the 
National Guard in 1940 and was on board 

the RMS Queen Mary when it accidentally sank 
one of her escort ships near Ireland. He worked 
for the Champion/St. Regis paper mill in Pensaco- 
la. Survivors include a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles A. Baldwin °50 of Hampton, Va., on 
Aug. 12, 2014. He served in the Navy in World 
War II and worked for 48 years as an engineering 
designer at NASA Langley. He is survived by a son. 


Robert F. Brownell Jr. A.M. °50 of Strafford, 
N.H., on July 18, 2014. After serving in the Navy 
during World War II, he worked at Tabor Acad- 
emy, Berkshire School, and Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. At Exeter, he was a chemistry and physics 
teacher, dean of students, director of admissions, 
and a basketball coach. He retired from Exeter 

in 1988 and received the school’s Founders Day 
Award. He is survived by his wife, Shirley; three 
daughters; a son; a sister; 11 grandchildren; and a 


great-grandchild. 


Stuart W. Elliott ‘50 of Charlotte, on July 20, 
2014. He served in the Marine Corps. In 1957, 

he founded what would become Elliott & Collins, 
a commercial real-estate appraisal and consulting 
firm. He served as president of the Charlotte Board 
of Realtors and was elected Realtor of the Year in 
1978. He was chair of the administrative board of 
his church, a volunteer mediator with the Dispute 
Center of the City of Charlotte, and an arbitrator 
for the Financial Industry Regulatory Authority. He 
is survived by his wife, Roland; two daughters; four 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Calvin S. Knight M.Div. 50 of Winston-Sa- 
lem, on Aug. 6, 2014. While in divinity school, 

he served as pastor of Berea Baptist Church in 
Durham. He then served as pastor at North Car- 
olina churches in Roxboro and Weldon before 
becoming director of church and community 
relations at North Carolina Baptist Hospital. 

He retired as chaplain of Brookridge Retirement 
Community. He is survived by his wife, Mary E. 
Flake Knight B.S.N. ’49, R.N. ’49; three sons; a 
stepdaughter; two brothers; two sisters; four grand- 
children; two great granddaughters; and two step 
great-granddaughters. 


Howard J. McLean B.S.M.E. °50 of North 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Aug. 25, 2014. He began his 
career as a development engineer in locomotive 
equipment at General Electric in Erie, Pa., then de- 
signed cryogenic-fueled rocket engines and military 
jet engines for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. He served 
as deputy program manager for a fighter plane for 
the Israeli Air Force. He retired in 1986, the owner 
of seven U.S. patents and two foreign patents. An 
avid sailor, he raced his 30-foot ketch for 24 years, 
winning 116 races. He is survived by his wife, Sue; 
two daughters; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Jane E. Suggs Nelson °50 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on July 16, 2014. She spent her career in ed- 
ucation, teaching health and physical education at 
both the secondary and post-secondary level. She is 
survived by her husband, John; two sons, including 
John F. Nelson III 77; and four grandchildren. 


James E. Person B.S.M.E. ’50 of Suffolk, Va., 
on Aug. 23, 2014. He served as a bomber pilot 

in the Army Air Forces during World War II. He 
then spent 30 years with Ford Motor Co., working 
at assembly plants in Norfolk, Va., and Dearborn, 
Mich. In 1980, he returned to Virginia, where 

he and his wife ran The Printing Center in Ports- 
mouth. He is survived by his wife, Ellen; two sons; 
and five grandchildren. 


J. Bryan “Buck” Rudisill Jr. 50 of Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., on July 27, 2014. He was a part- 
ner in the insurance firm of Trotter, Boyd & Keese 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. He also served in the Navy 
Reserve for 20 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Jeanne; a son; three daughters; a sister; a brother; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Roy S. Andersen Ph.D. ’51 of Worcester, 
Mass., on Oct. 10, 2014. He was one of the Na- 
vy’s first radar officers in World War I. He wrote 
Three Minutes Off Okinawa, about the sinking of 
his destroyer, the only Navy vessel in the war to 

be hit by two types of Japanese suicide bombs. 

He held appointments at Stanford University, the 
University of Maryland, and the University of Cal- 
ifornia-Berkley. He served as chair of the physics 
department at Clark University, where he was dean 
of the graduate school, re-established the Ph.D. 
program, built an observatory for his physics stu- 
dents, and retired as professor emeritus. He wrote a 


column for the Worcester Sunday Telegram. He was 
a Fellow of the American Physical Society and a 
NATO Senior Scientist Fellow at the University of 
Oslo, Norway. He also won awards for sailing. He 
is survived by his wife, Barbara; three children; and 
four grandchildren. 


Ira E. Bell Jr. HS °51 of Morganton, N.C., on 
July 17, 2014. He served in the Army Medical 
Corps. A radiologist, he was a partner at Catawba 
Radiological Associates and chief of staff at the 
Frye and Catawba Memorial Hospitals, founding 
the radiation oncology program at the latter. Over 
his career, he held faculty appointments at Wake 
Forest Medical School and Tufts New England 
Medical Center, and he served as president of the 
N.C. Chapter of the American College of Ra- 
diology. He is survived by three sons; a daughter; 
three stepchildren; several grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; and his former wife, 
Josephine R. Anderson Bell ’53. 


Bobby C. Branch ’51 of Wilkesboro, N.C., on 
June 14, 2014. He served in the Army Air Forces 
during World War II. He held leadership posi- 
tions in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. He is survived by a daughter, a son, two 
sisters, three grandchildren, a step-grandson, and a 
great-grandson. 


Harry R. Chadwick Jr. ’51, J.D. 53 of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on July 16, 2014. He served in 
Germany in the Counterintelligence Corps during 
the Korean War, He began his law career at the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court in Clearwater, Fla. He 
became the chief deputy clerk and acting clerk for 
the County Commission. At 31, he was elected 
chair of the Pinellas County Commission, the 
youngest ever to hold the position. In 1971, he 
founded Carteret Management, a builder of both 
nonprofit and for-profit apartments for senior 
citizens as well as numerous nursing homes. He 
and his wife established a law school chair and a 
nursing scholarship at Duke. He was a co-owner 
of the Kilmarnock Football Club in Scotland. 
Survivors include his wife, Laurel J. Rosen- 
baum Chadwick B.S.N. ’53; two daughters; a 
son, James M. Chadwick ’77, J.D. ’80; several 
grandchildren, including Amanda L. Tynes 
B.S.N.’05, James R. Clanton 06, Laurel M. 
Chadwick ’06, and Barbara Ann Chadwick 
B.S.N. ’11; and several great-grandchildren. 


James R. Gregg J.D. 51 of Vancouver, Wash., 
on July 23, 2014. After serving in the Navy during 
World War IL, he opened a private law practice, 
which he ran for more than 50 years. He was Or- 
der Master of the Masonic Lodge in 1962. Survi- 
vors include a son and a brother. 


Patricia McNamee Harris 51 of Raleigh, on 
Aug. 18, 2014. She worked for the CIA and the 
Naval Air Station in Pensacola, Fla., before working 
as a staff assistant for the University of Kentucky's 
philosophy department. She was twice president 
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of the Kentucky Women’s Club. She is survived by 


two daughters and three grandchildren. 


Kenneth F. Palmer °51 of Virginia Beach, 

Va., on June 18, 2014. He had a 32-year career 
with PricewaterhouseCoopers, spending 12 years 
as managing partner of the firm’s Norfolk, Va., 
office. He chaired the Southeastern Better Business 
Bureau and the internal audit department for the 
Virginia Beach city schools, among several other 
community involvements. He is survived by two 
daughters, a brother, a sister, and three grandsons. 


Jackson S. Rymer B.S.E.E. 51 of Greensboro, 
on July 8, 2014. He served in the Navy aboard 

the USS Brush in the Pacific theater during World 
War Il. He joined Duke Power, where after a 33- 
year career he retired as a manager and substation 
operator. He is survived by three sons and six 
grandchildren. 


John C. Slane ’51 of High Point, N.C., on Nov. 


1, 2014. A Navy veteran, he took over the family 
business, Slane Hosiery Mills, as its president in 
1954. He helped establish Westchester Academy, 
now known as Westchester Country Day School, 
where he was a member of the board of directors 
and the board of trustees. He was also a member 
of the High Point Chamber of Commerce and 
the United Way of Greater High Point. In 1993, 
he and his wife were named the High Point En- 
terprise Citizens of the Year. Survivors include his 
wife, Marsha; two daughters, including Landon 
C. Slane °88; and nephews Willis H. Slane III 
‘73 and Grady C. Slane ‘10. 


John R. Surratt J.D. 51 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 5, 2014. He served in the Army in the Kore- 
an War. He was elected mayor of Winston-Salem 
in the early 1960s and worked to improve roadway 
transportation across the city. Admitted to the 
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North Carolina State Bar in 1951, he practiced law 
in Winston-Salem for 63 years, most recently as a 
partner at Surratt & Thompson. He is survived by 
his wife, Estella; three daughters; and three grand- 
children. 


Anne Buchanan Tomlinson ’51 of Charlotte, 
on Aug. 7, 2014. She served two terms as senior 
warden of the vestry at Christ Episcopal Church 
and was involved with Habitat for Humanity 

and Charlotte Family Housing. Survivors include 
a son; a daughter; 11 grandchildren, including 
Rebecca J. Tomlinson 02 and grandson-in- 
law Christopher M. Grocki B.S.E. ’02; five 
great-grandchildren; and a nephew, Robert W. 
Carr Jr. B.S.E.’71. 


Phylis Dodson Ballingall 52 of Los Gatos, 
Calif., on July 14, 2014. She worked in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense in the Pentagon and 
served as a delegate at the Virginia Democratic Par- 
ty Convention. In 1970, she refocused her career 
as a work-experience adviser at several community 
colleges in the Saratoga, Calif., area. She volun- 
teered as a mediator in the consumers’ protection 
unit at the district attorney's office for Santa Clara 
County, and she organized the first three Saratoga 
mustard festivals. She is survived by four children, 
seven grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


George D. Becher Jr. 52 of Vero Beach, 
Fla., on July 12, 2014. He was vice president of 
engineering and construction at American Pad & 
Paper Co. and Mead Paper Co. in Holyoke, Mass. 
He was a past president of the Holyoke Rotary 
Club and a Paul Harris Fellow. He is survived 

by his wife, Jeanne; a daughter; a brother; and 

a sister. 


Charles E. Beck Jr. 52 of Lake Wylie, S.C., 


on July 1, 2014. After serving in the Army for 


three years in military intelligence, he became a 
career officer with the CIA, retiring after 30 years 
of service. He was a former director of the River 
Hills Lions Club and former president of the River 
Hills Community Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Marcine; a son; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Alpheus L. Curtis Jr. 52 of Gaffney, S.C., 

on Aug, 31, 2014. He played professional base- 
ball with the Boston Red Sox and Washington 
Senators. He later coached football, baseball, and 
wrestling at several high schools in South Carolina, 
including as athletics director and head football 
coach at Gaffney High School. He is survived by 
his wife, Phyllis; two daughters; a son; five grand- 
sons; and three great-grandchildren. 


Bennie W. Feather °52, Ph.D. 65 of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., on Jan. 16, 2014. Survivors include 
his wife, Tracy. 


Adele D. “Dale” Woodall Fletcher 52 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on July 20, 2014. She worked 
for an Alabama senator on Capitol Hill before 
relocating to Germany for two years while her 
husband, John, pursued a Fulbright fellowship. 
There she met the theologian Reinhold Niebuhr 
and later was his typist. Most recently, she worked 
as a real-estate agent for Macklin Hansen Realtors 
in Alexandria, Va. She is survived by two sons, a 


daughter, a brother, and eight grandchildren. 


Colin M. Govan ’52 of Hampton, Va., on June 
30, 2014. He served in the Navy during World 
War I] and in the Air Force during the Korean 
War. After attending Duke, he held numerous 
positions at Hotpoint Co., including advertising 
and merchandising manager and distributor sales 
representative. He then transitioned to the life-in- 
surance business, joining Equitable Life Assurance 
Co. He was Virginia's first life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and a member of the 
grants committee. He was past president of the 
Virginia Association of Life Underwriters and on 
the board of the Virginia Peninsula Association of 
Independent Financial Advisers. He was inducted 
into the halls of fame for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and the National Association of In- 
surance & Financial Advisors of Virginia. Survivors 
include three grandchildren. 


D. Parker Moore Jr. M.D. ’52 of Chapin, S.C., 
on Aug. 7, 2014. He was one of the founders of 
Hopewell Medical Center and Colonial Heights 
Medical Center in Virginia, where he practiced 
medicine from 1955 to 1990. He is survived by his 
wife, Doris; two sons, including Desaussure P. 
Moore III 72; and a grandson. 


J. Roger Shull 52, LL.B. 54 of Stratford, 
Conn., on Aug. 1, 2014. Asa teen, he was a stu- 
dent at the Juilliard School and a member of a 
swing band. At Duke, he performed with the Duke 
Ambassadors, symphony orchestra, and the march- 


ing and concert bands. In his career as a lawyer, he 
was president of the Stratford Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, legal counsel for the Stratford Visiting 
Nurse Association, and board chair of the United 
Methodist Homes. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara; three daughters; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Lubin F. Bullard Jr. M.D. ’53 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Sept. 2, 2014. He served in the Navy as a 
medical officer before practicing general medicine 
in Shallotte, N.C. He practiced ophthalmology for 
30 years in Wilmington. He is survived by his wife, 
Lona; two sons; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Patricia B. Morris Clarke ’53 of Petersburg, 
Va., on Sept. 29, 2014. She had a career in edu- 
cation, teaching in the Raleigh public schools and 
later in Petersburg. She is survived by her husband, 
George; two sons; and a daughter. 


Carlyn J. Halde Ph.D. °53 of San Francisco, on 
June 11, 2014. She taught medical mycology at 
the University of Hawaii early on and became head 
of the microbiology department of Tripler Naval 
Hospital. She received one of the first Fulbright 
fellowships, enabling her to teach medical mycol- 
ogy at the University of Philippines Institute of 
Hygiene and to lecture throughout Southeast Asia 
on developments in diagnosis and treatment of 
fungal infections. Later, she worked in clinical labs 
and taught medical microbiology at University of 
San Francisco. Survivors include three nieces. 


Glyndon E. Hatchell M.F. 53, D.F. ’68 of Ath- 
ens, Ga., on July 22, 2014. He spent his career with 
the U.S. Forest Service as a research forester study- 
ing the effects of erosion and insects on loblolly 
pine trees. He belonged to the National Audubon 
Society. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two 
sons; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


K. Coffield Knight Jr. 53 of Chapel Hill, on 
July 19, 2014. He served in the Army in Korea 
before entering a career in banking. He spent more 
than 30 years with Trust Department of Central 
Carolina Bank, retiring as senior vice president. 
His passion was boating and boating education. As 
an officer of the Durham Sail & Power Squadron, 
he won the organization's Education Award six 
times, prompting DSPS to rename it in his honor. 
He is survived by his wife, Sally; a daughter, Mar- 
tha S. Knight 82, M.B.A. 84; a son, Kevin C. 
Knight ’85, M.B.A. ’86; daughter-in-law Mar- 
garet A. Marsh Knight ’85; and three grand- 
children, including Anna E. Knight °15. 


Chris A. Varellan 53 of Palm Harbor, Fla., on 
March 17, 2014. 


Alfred M. Campbell M.Div. ’54 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Aug. 16, 2014. He was the director of 
the Adult Services Program at the Cumberland 
County Medical Health Center and was a min- 
ister in both North Carolina and Virginia. He 

is survived by his wife, Ava; two sons; a brother; 


three granddaughters; two grandsons; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Greeson ’54 of Los Angeles, on Jan. 
22, 2013. 


Judson T. Mayfield Jr. M.A.T. 54 of Ports- 
mouth, Va., on July 20, 2014. He established day- 
care centers and housing for low-income people 
in the South, especially in Beaufort County, N.C. 
He was a priest in the Episcopal Church, serving 
congregations across Florida, Georgia, and North 
Carolina. He is survived by three daughters, two 
sons, a sister, a brother, eight grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


G. Robert McKenzie Jr. M.Div. 54 of Burl- 
ington, N.C., on Aug. 25, 2014. As a pastor in the 
North Carolina Conference, he served in churches 
all across the state, including as associate pastor of 
Jarvis Memorial Church, pastor of St. Matthews 
Church, director of Youth Work for the Confer- 
ence, district superintendent in the Elizabeth City 
district, and executive director of the Conference 
Council on Ministries. Front Street Church in 
Burlington designated him pastor emeritus in 
1996. He also sat on the board of trustees at High 
Point University and Greensboro College and was 
a member of the board of directors of Eldercare of 
Alamance County. He is survived by his wife, Fran- 
ces; a daughter; a son; two stepdaughters; a sister; 
six grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Abigail Eades Peck ’54 of Webster Groves, Mo., 
on April 30, 2013. She is survived by three daughters, 
two sons, a brother, and eight grandchildren. 


L. Carroll Yingling Jr. B.D. 54 of Baltimore, 
on Aug. 23, 2014. He was a minister in the United 
Methodist Church, pastoring at many churches 

in Maryland and Washington. He served as su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore Northwest District 
and later as an adjunct faculty member at the 
Community College of Baltimore County. He was 
elected to several general, jurisdictional, and world 
conferences of the UMC. He was an early advocate 
of women’s ordination and LGBT inclusion in 

the UMC. He chronicled his 500-mile hike across 
France and Spain in One Million Footsteps Across 
Spain. He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; a son; a 
daughter; a brother; a sister; four grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


J. Bryant Young B.D. 54 of Houston, on 
July 19, 2014. He was the founder and senior pas- 
tor of Fair Haven United Methodist Church. He 
served many other churches around Houston for 
15 years. Later, he set up the contract-compliance 
program for the city of Houston and worked for 
his family’s business. He is survived by his wife, 
Deanna; four sons; two daughters; a sister; and 10 
grandchildren. 


Paul W. Aitken B.D. 55, Th.M. ’61 of 
Durham, on Aug. 28, 2014. An Army Air Corps 


veteran of World War II, he began the chaplaincy 
program and a clinical pastoral education program 
at Duke Hospital. He retired in 1987, but contin- 
ued to volunteer with the Hospital Auxiliary. He 
is survived by his wife, Ruth; a son; a brother; a 
sister; and five grandchildren. 


Hazel |. Mixon Burnet °55 of Estill, S.C., on 
Aug. 1, 2014. She worked as a secretary at the 
Charleston Port of Embarkation during World 

War II and later as an assistant secretary to the may- 
or of Charleston. She had a career as a teacher and 
in the Public Works Department at the Charleston 
Naval Shipyard, where she retired in 1983. She is 
survived by three stepdaughters, a stepson, a sister, 
nine grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Edgar B. Gillespie A.M. ’55, Ph.D. ’66 of De- 
bary, Fla., on Aug. 24, 2014. He had a career as an 
educator, teaching English at Stetson University for 
more than 25 years. He was a founding member of 
New Coyenant Baptist Church and worked with 
Deland Area Parkinson’s Support Group. In 2009, 
he received Stetson University’s George and Mary 
Hood Award. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


William C. Wagner II 55 of New London, 
N.H., on July 9, 2014. An Army veteran, he 
served in Korea. He was executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League’s Lancaster office 
before working as director of corporate planning 
for Huth Engineers. He retired in 1997 as director 
of business development at The Ray Group, an 
architectural firm. He served as president of the 
Rotary Club in Lancaster, Pa., for which he was 
honored with the Service Above Self Award. He is 
survived by his wife, Katrina; a daughter; two sons; 
a stepdaughter; and a stepson. 


Sybilene Blinson Dalton B.S.N. 57 of San 
Antonio, on May 11, 2014. She is survived by a 
daughter and two sons. 


Sidney A. Head III M.Div. 57 of Charlotte, on 
July 13, 2014. A United Methodist minister and 
marriage and family therapist, he was first licensed 
to preach in the eighth grade. In 1959, he was 
appointed first chaplain at Wesley Medical Center 
and began his career as a pastoral counselor. He 
was founder and director of Methodist Counseling 
Center in Charlotte for nine years and then clinical 
supervisor to students at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He later opened his own therapy practice and 
was an adjunct faculty in the counseling department 
at UNC-Charlotte. He is survived by his wife, Sue; 
four daughters; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Thomas W. Trice Jr. °57 of Los Angeles, on 
Oct. 7, 2013. 


W. H. Davis McGregor Ph.D. ’58 of Easley, 
S.C., on July 26, 2014. A Navy veteran, he worked 
for the U.S. Forest Service as a tree physiologist 
before teaching in Clemson University’s forestry 
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department. He was later named head of the de- 
partment of forestry and dean of the College of 
Forest and Recreational Resources. He is survived 
by a daughter, a sister, five grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren, 


Glenn E. McCormick Jr. HS ’59 of Aiken, 
S.C., on Sept. 2, 2014. An Air Force veteran, he 
ran his own dermatology practice for more than 30 
years. He is survived by his wife, Bonnie; a daugh- 
ter; a sister; and two brothers. 


Stephen M. Prevost B.S.C.E. ’59 of Beaver, 
Ohio, on July 17, 2014. He served active duty in 
the Navy for eight years before becoming a Navy 
Reserve intelligence officer, retiring after 16 years 
with the rank of commander. He worked for Geor- 
gia Power before moving to Kettering, Ohio, and 
working for Andrew Plocher Sons, where he was a 
civil engineer and company president. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Carol A. Rickard Prevost 
60; two sons, including Daniel L. Prevost °97; 
a sister; and five grandchildren. 


C. Gilbert Tweed M.D. °59 of Ormond Beach, 
Fla., on Aug. 3, 2014. He served in the Navy as 
chief of neurology. He then received a National 
Institutes of Health Fellowship in Neurological 
Surgery at the University of Florida, where he 
was an instructor. He later had his own practice 
and held senior staff privileges at Halifax Hospi- 
tal Medical Center. He wrote articles for many 
medical publications and belonged to many 
associations. He is survived by five sons and two 
grandchildren. 


Henry A. Callaway Jr. HS °60 of Maryville, 
Tenn., on Aug. 14, 2014. For more than 30 years, 
he practiced general, thoracic, and vascular surgery 
for the family business, Callaway & Callaway 
M.D. With his brother, he started the Vascular 
Lab at Blount Memorial Hospital. He served on 
the boards of Maryville College, First American 
Bank, and Thompson Cancer Survival Center, 
and on the executive board of the Great Smoky 
Mountain Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
In 2005, he was inducted into the Blount County 
Sports Hall of Fame. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha E. Hadley Callaway °56; four sons, 
including Thomas H. Callaway °82, M.B.A. 
93; a daughter-in law, Susan P. Nance Call- 
away 84, M.S. °93; a sister; a brother; and nine 
grandchildren, including Hadley P. Callaway 
‘15 and Isabel N. Callaway °17. 


Herbert F. Crovitz Ph.D. ’60 of Pittsboro, 
N.C., on July 15, 2014. He served as chief 
statistician for the state of Rhode Island before 
becoming a research psychologist at the VA 
Hospital in Durham and a psychology professor 
at Duke. He wrote Galton’ Walk, a book about 
memory, and kept notebooks for 30 years in order 
to document and study memory; the notebooks 
are now held in the Duke University Archives. A 
science-fiction writer, he was published in Science 
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magazine. He is survived by two daughters, a son, 
two stepdaughters, two stepsons, a sister, six grand- 
children, four step-grandchildren, and his former 
wife, Elaine. 


Margaret D. Tyndall Graham ’60, M.A.T. 
63 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 29, 2014. She made 
a career in education, teaching in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and later at Durham Academy. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Jay H. Schlag B.S.E.E. 60 of Marietta, Ga., 
on Sept. 11, 2014, He was on the faculty of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in the School of 
Electrical and Computer Engineering, where he 
researched computer applications, computer-aid- 
ed design, and neural networks. In 2001, he was 
appointed associate chair for ECE operations, and 
he retired as professor emeritus. He served as a 
consultant for Georgia Power Co., Siemens Corp., 
and King & Spalding. He is survived by his wife, 
Katharine D. Leonard Schlag ‘60; four 
daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


Deborah Manders Stephens ’60 of Oak 
Brook, Ill., on June 23, 2013. She is survived by a 
son, a brother, and three grandsons. 


Anne T. Carson 61, M.Ed. ’66 of Raleigh, on 
Aug. 8, 2014. She taught fifth- and sixth-grade 
students for over 30 years. She was president of 
the Junior Woman's Club, a docent for Mordecai 
House, and treasurer of the Wake County Histori- 
cal Society. She is survived by a sister. 


Joan Godlove ’61 of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on Aug. 30, 2014. She was a medical illustrator for 
10 years at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
the Medical School of Georgia, and the University 
of Texas Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas 
before transitioning to practice law. She is survived 
by two brothers and a sister. 


John W. Ledbetter Jr. A.M. ’61, Ph.D. ’63 
of Summerville, S.C., on July 24, 2014. He served 
in the Army. For more than 35 years, he was a 
biochemistry professor at the Medical University 
of South Carolina. In 1970, he received a National 
Institutes of Health Fellowship to study under 
Professor Gerhard Herzberg, who won the Nobel 
Prize in chemistry the following year. In his re- 
search, he discovered a new state of the nitrogen 
molecule, named the “Ledbetter Band” in his 
honor. His articles about his outdoor expeditions 
were published in several hunting magazines. He is 
survived by his wife, Patricia; two daughters; a son; 
and nine grandchildren. 


Vivian S. Redding Lollis ’61 of Arlington, 
Va., on Aug. 13, 2014. For 31 years, she worked 
for the U.S. Forest Service. She lived all over the 
world, including France, Ivory Coast, Nigeria, and 
England, where she was a family liaison officer for 
the American Embassy in London. She is survived 
by a daughter and a sister. 


John W. Varner Jr. 61 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Aug, 21, 2014. He served in the Navy for eight 
years, was awarded the Bronze Star, and retired 

as a lieutenant. He later taught social studies and 
geography at Jacksonville-area schools. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Richard L. Zuber Ph.D. 61 of Winston-Salem, 
on Sept. 15, 2014. An Army veteran and military 
historian, he began his teaching career in 1961 as 
an assistant professor of history at the Citadel in 
Charleston, S.C. He was a member of the South 
Carolina Unorganized Militia. Later, he chaired 
the history department at Wake Forest University, 
where he retired as professor emeritus. He pub- 
lished books and articles on history and polio. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary; a stepdaughter; and 
two grandsons. 


James B. Griffin A.M. 62 of Owasso, Okla., 
on Aug. 28, 2014. He was a college professor for 
40 years. He is survived by his wife, Candice; a 
son; a daughter; and two stepchildren. 


Michael R. Richards A.M. ’62 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on Sept. 1, 2014. In the Navy, he served as 
a torpedo man on a submarine during the Korean 
War. From 1961 until his retirement in 2001, he 
was an English professor at the University of Chat- 
tanooga and the University of Tennessee-Chat- 
tanooga. He is survived by his wife, Julie; four 
daughters; two sons; and three granddaughters. 


Joe D. Bellamy ’63 of Sanford, Fla., on Aug. 5, 
2014. A writer and teacher, he was the founding 
editor and publisher of Fiction International maga- 
zine. He taught at the University of Iowa, Virginia 
Wesleyan College, St. Lawrence University, George 
Mason University, and East Carolina University, 
where he was Whichard Distinguished Professor 
in humanities. He wrote and edited many books, 
some of them award-winning, and recently had 
published a novel, Green Freedom. He was presi- 
dent of both the Associated Writing Program and 
the Coordinating Council of Literary Magazines, 
director of the literature program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and a member of the 
National Book Critics Circle. He is survived by his 
wife, Connie; a daughter; a son; and four grand- 


children. 


Roger L. Decker LL.B. 63 of East Wenatchee, 
Wash., on March 24, 2014. During the Korean 
War, he served in the Army as a construction 
surveyor. He later practiced law for 35 years at 
the firm he founded in Bellevue, Wash., Boyd & 
Decker. He is survived by his wife, Marlene; four 
sons; and seven grandchildren. 


John C. Dunn B.D. ’63 of Mocksville, N.C., on 
Aug. 2, 2014. He was retired CEO and president 
of Mocksville Savings & Loan, now SunTrust 
Bank. He established a fund at the Davie Commu- 
nity Foundation in Mocksville to assist in literacy 
and early childhood education. He is survived by 


his wife, Terry; four children; a brother; a sister; 
and six grandchildren. 


Thomas F. Gordon M.A.T. ’63 of Raleigh, on 
July 24, 2014. He graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1940, serving assignments in the U.S., 
Germany, and the Asia-Pacific region before retiring 
in 1961. He later was a mathematics instructor at 
Duke and N.C. State University. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy R. Miller Gordon ’39; two 
sons, Thomas F. Gordon Jr. 66 and Alexan- 
der M. Gordon M.Ed. ’77; a daughter-in-law, 
Carolyn A. Franck Gordon 772; three grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


William D. Clarkson HS ’64 of Floyd, Va., 

on Aug. 1, 2014. He served in the Army as a med- 
ical officer, then was in private psychiatric practice 
for nearly 50 years in Salem, Va., at Lewis Gale 
Psychiatric Center (now Lewis Gale Medical Cen- 
ter for Behavioral Health). He also did consulting 
work at the mental-health clinics in Rocky Mount, 
Martinsville, Roanoke, and Pearisburg. Survivors 
include two sons; a daughter; a sister; four grand- 
children; and his former wife, Sylvia Fortune. 


William A. Kyler LL.B. 64 of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, on Aug. 27, 2014. He served as a 
district officer in the British Colonial Service in 
the Fiji Islands. After beginning his law career in 
Cleveland, he joined the New Philadelphia firm 
Smith, Renner, Hanhart, Miller & Kyler. He fo- 
cused on general civil litigation, health law, corpo- 
rate law, and estate planning with his most recent 
firm, Kyler, Pringle, Lundholm & Durmann. He 
held leadership positions in the Tuscarawas County 
YMCA, the United Way of Tuscarawas County, 
and the New Philadelphia school board. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Teuila; four sons; two daughters; 
his mother; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Mary E. Wirtenson Petersen A.M. 64 of 
Damariscotta, Maine, on July 7, 2014. She was a 
zoologist who conducted research around the world 
and had 11 marine species and an African earth- 
worm named after her. Survivors include a cousin 
and a niece. 


Cynthia J. Herpich Clark 65 of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 24, 2014. She worked as a 
florist at the Colonial Greenhouse in Litchfield, 
Conn., for many years before starting her own busi- 
ness making slipcovers and draperies. Her work was 
published in Architectural Digest. Survivors include 
a son; her mother; three sisters; a grandson; and her 
former husband, Angus Nicholson Jr. 


Joseph C. Dunlap ’65 of Durham, on Aug. 
28, 2014. He served in the Navy before working 
for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency as a 
supervisory auditor for 43 years. Survivors include 
several cousins, nieces, and nephews. 


Gordon K. Klintworth HS ’65 of Durham, on 
Aug. 8, 2014. He retired from Duke University 


Medical Center in 2014 after 52 years of service. 
He was the Joseph Wadsworth Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology and a professor of pathol- 
ogy who specialized in the cornea. He created a 
website to help people living in rural areas around 
the world find information about eye diseases. In 
2010, he was awarded the Distinguished Faculty 
Award by the Duke Medical Alumni Association, 
and, in 2014, the Duke University Medical Center 
created a lectureship in his honor. He is survived 
by his wife, Felicity; three children, including 
Sandra H. Klintworth ’88; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Fred Falls Jr. B.D. 66 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
July 28, 2014. He was a minister in the United 
Methodist Church, with appointments throughout 
North Carolina, for 45 years. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, and two granddaughters. 


Sandra Forrester Dufresne 67 of Milford, 
Del., on Aug. 8, 2014. She was ordained as a 
United Methodist minister and served churches 

in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 
Church conferences took her to countries around 
the world, and she spent time in Peru as a mission- 
ary. She taught religious studies at Albright College 
and Moravian. Survivors include two daughters; a 
sister; two grandchildren; and a cousin, Cynthia 
P. Forrester 74. 


Sandra M. Smith M.D. ’67 of Tucson, Ariz., 
on July 7, 2014. After completing her residency at 
St. Louis Children’s Hospital, she made a career in 
pediatrics, caring for children in Arizona, Colora- 
do, and California. She also volunteered overseas 
as a physician in El Salvador, Saudi Arabia, Brazil, 
Sri Lanka, and a Cambodian refugee camp. She is 
survived by a brother and a sister. 


Stephen M. Goldman ’68 of Washington, on 
July 10, 2014. He was a Distinguished Lecturer 

in law at the Catholic University of America’s 
Columbus School of Law and taught at George 
Washington University. A former clerk with Justice 
John Paul Stevens in the U.S. Court of Appeals, 

he received a doctorate at Oxford University as a 
Ford Foundation scholar. He wrote Temptations 

in the Office: Ethical Choices and Legal Obligations 
and lectured on ethics at programs for the National 
Institute of Trial Advocacy. He is survived by his 
wife, Allison; his mother; and a sister. 


Carol J. Whetstone Hardin ’68 of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on July 15, 2014. Survivors 
include a brother. 


Edmund A. Mason M.A.T. °68 of Brick Town- 
ship, N.J., on Aug. 25, 2014. He was a science 
teacher for Wall Township schools as well as owner 
and operator of Pineland Canoes. An outdoorsman 
and sea captain, he raced motorcycles, power boats, 
sail boats, canoes, and kayaks. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; two daughters; a son; a brother; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Patricia Hensley Smith 68 of Plano, Texas, 
on July 24, 2014. She had a long career in techni- 
cal writing, communications, and management, 
working for companies such as IBM and Texas 
Instruments. Later, she worked as an Aflac insur- 
ance agent, receiving multiple production awards. 
Survivors include a son, Patrick H. Douglass 
00; a stepdaughter; and a sister. 


Thomas D. Beardmore HS °69, HS ’71 of 
Downey, Calif, on July 22, 2014. He had a long 
career in treating chronic diseases, serving as a 
professor of clinical medicine at the University of 
Southern California for many years. As chief of 
rheumatology at Rancho Los Amigos National 
Rehabilitation Center, he became an expert in the 
rehabilitation of patients severely disabled by rheu- 
matic diseases. He is survived by his wife, Carol; 
two daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Bruce W. Lilienthal J.D. 69 of Daly City, Ca- 
lif, on July 22, 2014. He was a longtime advocate 
for small businesses in San Francisco, cofounding 
the Small Business Network in 1984. In 1986, he 
became the first president of San Francisco’s Small 
Business Advisory Commission, helping to draft 
the city’s original rent-board laws. After the 1989 
Loma Prieta earthquake, he offered free legal advice 
to landlords and tenants who had lost their homes. 
He also taught international business at City 
College of San Francisco for nearly 20 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Kathleen, and a brother. 


Virginia A. Senechal 70 of Asheville, N.C., 
on July 13, 2014. She worked as a grant writer 
and editor for the University of Washington and 
as a legal aide in Asheville. An avid photographer, 
she was a secretary for the Elisha Mitchell Audu- 
bon Society and printed a yearly calendar with 
pictures of birds. She is survived by her mother; 
two brothers, including Peter K. Senechal ’71; 
sister-in-law Diana L. Daffin Senechal 71; 
and five nieces and nephews, including Sara T. 
Senechal Walker ’03. 


Evelyn C. Sweet-Hurd ’70 of Conyers, Ga., on 
Aug. 21, 2014. She taught English as an assistant 
professor at Savannah College of Art and Design, 
was on the faculty of Oxford College of Emory 
University, and was upper-school director for The 
Eastminster School in Conyers. Her book His Name 
Was Donn: My Brothers Letters From Vietnam was a 
finalist for the 2008 USA Best Book Award. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Phillip; a son; a daughter; 
and a sister, Joan M. Sweet Brault ’60. 


Mitchell W. Dale ’71 of Arlington, Va., on 

Aug. 24, 2014. He practiced law with various 
firms in the Washington area and served as a senior 
trial attorney in the civil rights division of the De- 
partment of Justice. Later, he served as legal adviser 
in the Office of General Counsel and as counsel to 
the chair at the U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion. Survivors include his wife, Melissa Martin; 

a son; a daughter; two stepsons; his mother, 
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Kathleen H. Watkins Dale-Foreman 43; 


and a sister 


Bruce W. Dixon HS ’71 of Forest Hills, Pa., 

on Feb, 20, 2013. An Air Force doctor during the 
Vietnam War, he made a career in public health, 
\fter joining the faculty at the University of Pitts 
burgh Medical Center, he worked at the Allegheny 
Health Department's Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Clinic, becoming head of the program with the 
advent of AIDS. He served as health department 


director for 20 years. 


Franklin O. Loveland III A.M. 71, Ph.D. °75 
of Gettysburg, Pa., on June 28, 2014. He spent 
25 years on the faculty at Gettysburg College, 
where he taught anthropology. One of his hobbies 
was collecting antique trains and toys, and he be- 
longed to the Train Collectors Association. He is 
survived by his wife, Christine; a son; a daughter; 


and a sister. 


Martin D. Fox Ph.D. ’72 of Storrs Mansfield, 
Conn., on July 13, 2014. A veteran of the Army 
Medical Service Corps, he was a professor of elec- 
trical and biomedical engineering at the University 
of Connecticut for 37 years. He patented multiple 
designs for medical technology and published a 
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cover article in the journal Nature. He and his 
brother, Jeffrey, won a medal for doubles tennis in 
the World Medical Games in France. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Karla Harbin Fox ’68, J.D. 
‘71; cwo daughters; a son; a brother; and several 
grandchildren. 


Gregg A. Schwotzer 72 of McMurray, 

Pa., on Aug. 8, 2014. He was most recently 

CEO and president of Crossgates Inc., a real-estate 
development company, and its subsidiaries as well 
as chair of the board for Homewood Renaissance. 
He served as president of the Pennsylvania State- 
wide Alliance and the National Association of 
Industrial and Office Properties, as well as on 

the board of the Capital Region Economic 
Development Corp. Survivors include his wife, 
Pamela; a daughter; his father; and a brother. 


Mark A. Dale B.S.E. °73 of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on June 14, 2014. An Eagle Scout and for- 
mer Duke cheerleader, he served as executive trea- 
surer at Midland Mortgage Co. before joining his 
father’s home-building company, Carriage Homes. 
He took over the company and served on local and 
state home-builder associations. He is survived by 
his wife, Lark; a son; a stepson; his mother; a sister; 
a brother; and two granddaughters. 


M. Lael Wyckoff Jackson B.S.N. 73, M.S.N. 
‘95 of Durham, on Sept. 10, 2014. She had a career 
in nursing at the Duke University Medical Center, 
where she was in charge of nursing orthopaedic 
services of the operating room. After working at 
Duke for 22 years, she became nurse manager of the 
operating room at the VA Hospital in Durham. She 
is survived by her husband, David. 


Juan Maurice Corders 77 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on July 23, 2014. 


Dennis E. Wieczorek J.D. ’77 of Chicago, on 
July 12, 2014. He was a lawyer, specializing in inter- 
national franchising, licensing, antitrust, and distri- 
bution law for more than 30 years. At DLA Piper, 
he served as chair of the U.S. franchise and distribu- 
tion group practice area. He also served as general 
counsel to the International Franchise Association. 
Survivors include his wife, Marla; two daughters; a 
son; his father; a brother; and a grandson. 


Guy R. Lambert Jr. '82 of Durham, on July 
15, 2014. He was a longtime research biologist for 
the Environmental Protection Agency in Research 
Triangle Park. He cowrote several scientific papers 
and book chapters on environmental issues. Survi- 
vors include a sister. 





Deborah L. Johnson Robson ’82 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Sept. 10, 2014. She worked at The 
Steward School for 15 years in various positions, 
including tutor, middle-school math teacher, ad- 
missions director, and associate head of the school 
for community advancement. Survivors include 
her husband, Kenneth, and two sons. 


Susan E. Norman Vickers M.Div. ’84 of 
Greensboro, on Aug. 22, 2014. She lettered in 
field hockey at UNC-CH and worked for the 
Winston-Salem Parks and Recreation Department 
before coming to Duke. She spent 23 years as the 
senior associate pastor at Christ United Methodist 
Church in Greensboro. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Mark M. Norman Vickers M.Div. ’86; a 
son; her father; and two sisters. 


H. Brooks Britt 85 of Mill Valley, Calif, on 
June 21, 2014. He worked for three years in New 
York with a marketing firm before returning to 
Durham. As the producer and director of Durham's 
Park Amphitheater, he oversaw completion of the 
park and the first year of production, working with 
the N.C. Arts Council and the N.C. Museum of 
Arts. Later, he moved to California, establishing 
BENT Enterprises and working as a creative con- 
sultant. In Mill Valley, he was an educational men- 
tor and admissions representative for Duke. Survi- 
vors include his mother, two brothers, and a sister. 


Gary W. Neal HS ’85 of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
May 15, 2014. He ran a family medical practice in 
Bristol, Tenn., for eight years. Survivors include a 
daughter, a brother, and a sister. 


Kurt H. Hupe 92, M.E.M. 794 of Portland, 
Ore., on Aug. 31, 2014. An environmental advo- 
cate, he devoted his life to sustainability, permacul- 
ture, and the preservation of trees and wood. He 
served as director and communications specialists 


for land trusts, spoke to the United Nations about 
ethical trade, and worked with investors to steer 
them toward ethical investments. He was also an 
artist. He fashioned sculptures from reclaimed 
wood, one of which will be donated to Duke. At 
the time of his death, he was writing a book about 
physical and psychic healing, writing a short story 
about his two dogs, and choreographing a balletic 
opera. Survivors include his parents and a sister. 


Sherri King O’Connor 796 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on Sept. 7, 2014. She began her career on Wall 
Street as a director with Credit Suisse First Boston, 
then held positions with Bear Stearns, JPMorgan 
Chase, and Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. She left Wall 
Street for the University of Virginia Investment 
Management Co. in Charlottesville, where she was 
responsible for risk management and high-yield debt 
trading. She was a board member at the Montessori 
School of Charlottesville and a former board member 
of New Heights Youth Inc., a New York education 
foundation. She is survived by her husband, Patrick; 
two sons; a daughter; and her parents. 


Sara A. Sherman 796 of Sudbury, Mass., on 
Sept. 2, 2014. The owner of Research Plus Con- 
sultants, she spent her junior year at the London 
School of Economics. Survivors include her par- 
ents and two brothers. 


Lee B. Walker 798 of Jackson Hole, Wyo., on 
Aug. 1, 2014. He began his career as an investment 
banker at Morgan Stanley & Co., and he lived in 
both Tokyo and New York. He was a founding 
partner and managing director of Owner Resource 
Group, a private-equity firm. He is survived by 

his wife, Carrie; his parents; a grandmother; two 
brothers; and two sisters. 


Sally B. Simmons M.B.A. ’02 of Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, on July 12, 2014. She began her career as a 


Classifieds 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with Duke Magazine and access more than 
120,000 potential clients in the Duke family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, 
check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of 
Paris. Close proximity Picasso Museum, 
Centre Pompidou and other historical 
sites as well as gourmet shops of Rue de 
Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Stan Padgett, a 1982 Duke Law graduate, is an 
AV Rated, Tampa, Florida, civil trial lawyer who 
handles litigation of most business matters in 
state and federal courts throughout Florida as sole 
or local counsel, and does business organization, 
counseling and contract review. 813-230-9098 or 
www.padgettlawpa.com. 


marketing manager for the Cleveland Clinic Foun- 
dation before becoming director of strategic and 
clinical services planning for the Duke University 
Health System. In 2006, she returned to Cleveland 
to become vice president of marketing for Univer- 
sity Hospitals. She finished her career as senior di- 
rector of strategic planning at the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation. She is survived by two sons; her par- 
ents; a sister; and her significant other, Kevin Wiese. 


Holly A. Gaudette M.Div. 08 of Morris Plains, 
N.J., on July 27, 2014. She was a chaplain at New 
York University Langone Medical Center. She is 
survived by her spouse, Pamela Bell; her parents; 
her stepparents; a grandmother; and a stepbrother. 


Madeline B. Boccuzzi M.S. ’12 of Long 
Beach, Calif., on July 30, 2014. She was a strategic 
afhliations manager at Keck Medical Center at 

the University of Southern California. Survivors 
include her husband, Ryan; her parents; a brother; 
and her grandparents. 


Kaila M. Brown A.M. 12 of Durham, on Sept. 
21, 2014. She was a fifth-year graduate student 
working toward a doctorate in English and was 
heavily involved with the Center for Philosophy, 
Arts, and Literature at Duke. She enjoyed travel- 
ing with her program and spent two summers in 
London as an assistant to a professor and teaching a 
class. Survivors include her parents and four siblings. 


Alexander L. Rickabaugh B.M.E. °17 of 
Durham, on Sept. 22, 2014. He was a decorated 
student who was inducted into several honor 
societies. A world traveler, he had been to China, 
Europe, and Qatar. He was training to be licensed 
as an EMT, and he was co-president of Youth Hab- 
itat for Humanity. Survivors include his mother, 
Yvonne Pazdalski Rickabaugh M.B.A. ’89; 
his father; grandmothers; and a brother. 
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A little-known room with a view 


Few get to visit this space in the chapel tower. 


By Valerie ( rillispie 


ach spring, seniors are given the opportunity to climb 
to the top of the chapel tower and take in the stunning 
views. Within the tower are the carillon bells that 
ring each day at 5 p.m., as well as during university 
ceremonies. The chapel is perhaps Duke's best-known building. 
But what is not well known is that a rarely visited room lies 


beneath the carillon level, about halfway up the tower. 


The octagonal stone room has 
a high ceiling, perhaps twenty 
feet tall, and views of the campus 
through narrow windows. There 
are few objects in the room, but 
the walls are embedded with 
several special stones removed 
from other buildings. One 
stone is etched “Trinity College 
/ Founded 1859 / Removed 
1891.” Whether this stone was 
in an original Trinity College 
building in Randolph County 
is not clear—cornerstones aren't 
typically carved in anticipation 
of an end date. We do know, 
that this stone 
originally was installed in the 
Washington Duke building, 
the major campus building at 
Trinity College when it opened 
in Durham. 

Interestingly, 1891 was meant 
to be the year of the opening, 
but because of the structural 


however, 


failure and collapse of the building, the move had to be delayed 
until 1892. The Washington Duke Building also contained the 


Trinity College bell, which had been transported to Durham 
from Randolph County. When the Washington Duke building 
burned in 1912, neither the bell nor the stone had a logical 
home until they were both placed in the chapel tower room. 
The bell has since been relocated to the Bell Tower dormitory 
on East Campus. 


‘The room also contains two slab-type stones that were removed 


Chapel tower museum displays bell, 
cornerstones from old Trinity campus 


By KATHY MATHESON 

The windows hallway up the Chapel 
tawer do light up something — the only 
museum of Duke history on L 

‘The Duke University Museum is the 
first permanent display of photographs, 
documents, and objects relating to the 
origins and history of the University. 
Created last spring by the MSGA 
Traditions Board (now unter YMCA 
direction), the self-explanatory collection 
is open to all Chapel visitors, 

An 1879 Victory bell and several 
cornerstones for Trinity Collage which 
highlight the display have tong been in 
the room, originally designated by the 
architect as a trophy room, Until last 
year with the intervention of Traditions 
Board members Murray Brown, Tom 
Duke, and Richard Haydock, the room 
was used for storage. The transformation 
into 4 museum was effected with the help 
of Mattic Russell, the manuscript 
Ubrarian who had previously arranged 
several temporary displays. 


WHILE ORIGINAL MATERIAL is 
hard to find and space is limited, the 
Board bopes to continue to improve the 
collection, Plans include a special display 
case to house temporary exhibits, 

The current special exhibit centers on 

’ the uproar caused by the Buffalo class of 
1917 when it raised its class pennant on 
the University flagpole. The edmini- 
stration’s refusal to prevent their gra- 
duation led to the resignation of Dr. Kil- 
go. 


Among the items on disilay are a 
fetter from University President Fow 
asking Kilgo to reconsider, a letter from 
Kilgo returning bis honorary degree, and 
@ photograph, discovered just last year, 
af the incriminating pennant. 


1930 
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Trinity Room 
Victory bell, photos in Duke museum in Chapel tower 


ANOTHER DISPLAY describes the 
establishment of the Trinity Guard by the 
class of 1981, Duke's participation in the 
Civil War is just one axample of what 
Murray Brown terms “the important role 
of Duke University in the history of the 
‘South.”’ 

The school’s carly history is 
represented in a copy of he Constitution 
for the establishment of Union Institute 
drawn up by Randolph County farmers in 
1838, An offer from Durham officials to 
locate Trinity College, which had been 


incorporated from the Institute in 1899, 
‘can be seen. 

Photographs fren the early part of 

this century Include the chapel, a just- 

icted East Campus, a basketball 
game in Card Gymnasium, an early Blue 
Devil, and the no-longer-traditional 
Maypole celebration. 

Anyone interested in working on the 
museum and learning more about history 
is encouraged to contact Tom Duke, 
Chairman of the YMCA Traditions 
Board. 


from Craven Memorial Hall, 
one of the original East Campus 
buildings. Craven was torn down 
in the mid-1920s, but these 
large slabs specify the building 
committee, architect, and builder, 
as well as proclaiming that the 
building was “erected to the 
memory of Braxton Craven, 
D.D., LL.D., Founder of Trinity 
College, under the auspices of 
the Alumni Association.” 

There is little documentation 
as to how the room might be 
used, other than as a sort of 
vault for historical artifacts— 
there is no mention of it in the 
Chapel Dedication program. It 
was used only for general storage 
for many years after the chapel 
was completed in 1932. But, in 
1967, the Services Committee 
of the Duke YMCA, headed 
by Murray Brown ’69, set up a 
miniature history museum in 


the space. Cases in the room contained historic correspondence, 
photographs, and other materials related to Duke history. The 


Delta Delta 
'DY=)he-Bre) ge) gia 
sisters pose 
for a 1957 
Chanticleer 
photo. 









museum was open only on Saturdays and Monday afternoons. 
The room, which has no climate control for hot or cold 
weather, was not ideal for storing archival items. Whether 
through lack of interest, lack of access, or perhaps the 
establishment of the University Archives in 1972, the room 
ceased being used as a history museum in the mid-1970s and 
has been mostly empty since then. Today, it is still accessible 
only through the tiny elevator and spiral staircase that provide 
access to the chapel tower. This curious room—a reminder 
that our long North Carolina roots stretch back to Randolph 
County—is a special treat for a few lucky visitors each year. 
—Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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America’s history is written into its music. These sheets of feel-good summertime 
music for voice and piano are artifacts of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They're 
part of the American Sheet Music Project, a historic collection of more than 3,000 pieces 
stored in the David M. Rubenstein Rare Book and Manuscript Library. The assortment includes 
waltzes, operas, musicals, polkas, spirituals, war tunes, and songs of the Tin Pan Alley variety. 
Preserving these sheets is tricky: Paper made from rags tends to hold up well, while music 
printed on cheaper wood pulp paper quickly becomes brittle. -Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Reunions2016 


Always a Devilishhy Good Time. 


If your class year ends in a1or 6, start planning now for your Duke Reunion: April 15-17, 2016. 
Go to DukeReunions.com for more information. 
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YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning-at any giving level-may 
enable you to do more than you thought 








possible while propelling Duke forward. Contact 
us today to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Up, up, and away: At the end of the East Campus Council’s 
Around Durham in 80 Ways event, attendees get a tethered 
hot-air balloon ride. Photo by Megan Mendenhall 
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Chapel identities 

Re “Personal Space,” Summer 2015: In 
Duke's official literature, the chapel is 
described as “an ecumenical Christian 
center” and “the center of religion at 
Duke.” 
conflict. 


‘Those two descriptions are in 


A Christian center is built to honor 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. No re- 
sponsible Christian center would think 
it appropriate to provide worship space 
for religions that deny the central beliefs 
of Christianity—that 
Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, that he died on 
a cross for the sins of 
the world, and that he 
physically arose from 
the grave on the first 
Easter morning. Just 
imagine the reaction 
of Roman Catholics 
today if the Pope were 
to open St. Peter's 
in Rome to Muslim 
worship on Wednes- 
days, Hindu worship 
on Thursdays, and 
Buddhist worship on 
Fridays. 

Members of the 
Duke community, 
whatever their reli- 
gion, should have places of worship. But 
surely there are other buildings at Duke 
available for the use by non-Christian 
religions, other than the one built in the 
shape of the cross, dedicated to honoring 
Jesus Christ. 

Since there is a contradiction in the 
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official description of the chapel, Duke 
must decide whether the chapel will be 
an ecumenical Christian center or the 
center for religion at Duke. 


William R. Bouknight 62, M.Div. 65 
Columbia, South Carolina 


As a Catholic attending Duke in the 
1980s, my experience of the chapel 
was limited to the basement as a place 
of worship and, with the approach of 
graduation, baccalaureate and engineer- 
ing ceremonies in the main chapel. Not 
once in four years did I ever consider the 
chapel as anything but the centerpiece 
of West Campus. It did not represent a 
spiritual place, nor a diversely religious 
place. The main chapel was a not a place 
in which I could celebrate Mass; it rep- 
resented a place of exclusion for me and 
my fellow Catholics. The fellowship I 
experienced at Mass in the basement 
could have been re-created in any large 
gathering place on campus. 

Based on the article, for some 
the chapel stands as a symbol of Protes- 
tant Christianity, not Catholic, not Jew- 
ish, not Muslim, Hindu, or Buddhist. 
If it is to have a religious meaning, it is 
limited by what it is not. For me, the 
chapel is a secular symbol of the univer- 
sity, nothing more. 


Elizabeth Preston Brosnan B.S.E. 86 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


A few weeks before the summer issue 
of Duke Magazine arrived in my mail- 
box, with the excellent article on Duke 
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Chapel, I was vacationing in Utah. On 
the third day of our trip, as we drove 
from Moab to the Navajo Nation in 

the southern part of the state, we were 
treated to a never-ending variety of rock 
formations. Every few minutes someone 
would point out the window, “Look, an 
ocean liner...there’s a brontosaurus...a 
Rolls-Royce...,” and so on. 

A bit randomly, I somewhere along 
the way found myself hoping for a for- 
mation that resembled Duke Chapel 
(as with any alumnus, I find the chapel 
embedded in my memory—doubly so 
because several significant events in my 
family were held there). No such forma- 
tion appeared, however, and by the time 
we checked into our hotel in Monument 
Valley late that afternoon, | had forgot- 
ten my wish. I checked into my room 
and then walked onto the veranda. I 
gazed out to the desert and what to my 
startled eyes should appear but this sight. 


Kenneth Ross °72 
Los Angeles 





When I read in the most recent issue of 
Duke Magazine about the controversy 
surrounding the proposed use of the 
chapel for an Islamic call to prayer, I 
recalled two earlier controversies focused 
on the chapel. 

The first emerged soon after the com- 
pletion of Mr. Duke’s “great towering 
church” and the hiring of J. Foster 
Barnes, quickly nicknamed “Bishop,” to 


Photo Courtesy Kenneth Ross 


develop a choir. The story goes that two 
names quickly emerged, Duke Cathedral 
and Duke Chapel. When Duke Cathe- 
dral was suggested, someone quickly 
noted that to have a cathedral, you have 
to have a bishop, because “a cathedral is 


broadcast for Good Friday 1949 was 
made, no opposition emerged, and the 
broadcast went off smoothly and quietly. 


R. Bruce Pate 51, B.D. 54 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 


The message of perseverance against feelings of futility 
is a lesson to remember, not just for Ms. Jindal and her 
colleagues, but for us all. —Liz Riegel 


the seat of a bishop.” Someone jokingly 
observed, “We have a bishop; he directs 
the choir.” Obviously Duke Chapel was 
chosen. 

The other, much more serious contro- 
versy emerged during the spring semester 
in 1948. I had just joined the Chapel 
Choir. A few weeks later we learned that 
Perry Como, one of the male icons of 
popular music and host of radio’s “Ches- 
terfield Supper Club,” was to broadcast 
his Good Friday program from the 
chapel. 

An immediate cry emerged, opposing 
the plan. The main thrust of the opposi- 
tion was the charge of “commercializing 
the chapel.” ‘The controversy raged, par- 
ticularly in the pages of 7he Chronicle, 
continuing until almost the eve of the 
broadcast. 

‘Then two things happened that 
squelched the outcry. The first came 
thanks to Como himself: The decision 
was made for the choir to robe as we 
would for morning worship. During 
one of the rehearsal breaks the afternoon 
before the broadcast, Myrtle Barnes, wife 
of the director, approached Como to fit 
him with a robe. He recoiled: “I can’t 
do that. I might offend someone. ‘They 
might feel Pm acting like a choir mem- 
ber. I’m only a guest.” 

The other was a parody of Jesus’ par- 
able of the Pharisees and the publican 
in the Gospel of Luke. The critics were 
portrayed as the Pharisee; Como, given 
his reticent attitude, the publican. 

The controversy was quelled. When 
the announcement for a return visit and 


Much hoopla 

Re Sports, Summer 2015: The five na- 
tional championships warm the heart of 
this alumnus. But as great as winning the 
big prize can be, for sheer fun and exu- 
berance little can match the experience 
of following the little-heralded 1977-78 
“forever’s team,” which finally fell in the 
national title game. 

That team featured two legitimate su- 
perstars (Gene Banks ’81, Mike Gminski 
’80), a gritty Jersey City guard and team 
leader who squeezed brilliance out of 
his (some say) limited physical gifts (Jim 
Spanarkel ’79), and role players most 
don't remember except for their eccen- 
tricity (Kenny Dennard ’81). Coach K 
hadn‘’ arrived yet. But I think Duke’s 
modern era started with that team, 
which came from nowhere to earn the 
love and respect of the national fan com- 
munity through its unselfish play, big 
personality, and bigger heart. 

For the Duke community of that 
time, that oh-so-close taste of success set 
the table for the Coach K dynasty that 
followed. And experiencing that joy on 
campus primed all of us for a lifetime of 


cheering for Duke hoops. 


Steve Natko 80, J.D. 84 
Westfield, New Jersey 


More trials ahead 

Thank you for your thoughtful and moy- 
ing article [“The Legal Burden,” Summer 
2015] about Jyoti Jindal and Derrick 
McRae. I correspond with a prisoner on 
death row here in North Carolina, so I 
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deeply appreciate your portrayal of the 
heartbreak of Derrick McRae’s case. 

In the News & Observer and other 
publications, | read stories about people 
wrongly convicted who have their inno- 
cence finally proven and their freedom 
granted. | can't recall ever reading a story 
that portrays what is probably far more 
common—cases where people seem 
to be wrongly convicted, but whose 
sentences stubbornly stand. 

[he message of perseverance against 
feelings of futility is a lesson to remember, 
not just for Ms. Jindal and her colleagues, 
but for us all. If you are still in touch with 
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WHO COULD ASK FOR 


Ms. Jindal, please tell her that her work 
and example are in my prayers. 


Liz Riegel 89 
Cary, North Carolina 


Alum affection 

With each edition of Duke Magazine, | 
am reminded of how much | love our 
university and how proud I am to be a 
graduate of it. What more could one 
ask for? 


John Ladany ’79 
Montclair, New Jersey 








Beloved coach 

Coach Buehler’s class was one of my fa- 
vorite courses at Duke [Update, Summer 
2015]. | learned about history both at 
Duke and in the world—far beyond the 
pages of a textbook. He taught us how 
Duke and, specifically, Duke’s Wallace 
Wade Stadium played an important role 
in bringing people together during in- 
tegration and Title IX. Coach is an ex- 
traordinary storyteller, and I am incred- 
ibly fortunate to have had the opportu- 
nity to take his “History and Issues of 
Sports” seminar my freshman year. Four 
years ago, he told our class that he would 
be “graduating” with us. Congratulations 
on your inspiring and record-breaking 
career, Coach! Thank you for sharing 
your stories and sixty years at Duke. 


Natalie Geisler 15 
Potomac, Maryland 


CORRECTIONS 

In “MOOCS for Duke,” a story in the 
Summer 2015 issue, we listed an incor- 
rect e-mail address for the DAA’s Forever 
Learning newsletter. The correct address 
is education@daa.duke.edu. 


In the same issue, the story about Duke 
Chapel mistakenly referred to a 1986 
anti-apartheid protest; it was in May 1985. 


Finally, a number of readers complained 
about a glued-in advertisement—specifi- 
cally the glue having bled through several 
pages, and so intruding on the reading 
experience. In the interest of cost-effective 
printing, the magazine has, over time, 
shifted to a thin paper stock; as both the 
editorial staff and the printer discovered 
with this most recent issue, that stock 
doesn't ideally accommodate such an ad. 
We apologize for having delivered a sticky 
impression, and we promise the same ef- 
fect wont be repeated. 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published letters 
represent the range of responses received. 
For additional letters: www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


Les Todd 
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Big data, big check 


A nearly $10 million gift will 
endow programs aimed at 
problem-solving. 


Wrangling big data into usable form 
is arguably one of the top challenges 
facing researchers and educators. So, 
the $9.75 million in gifts and match- 
ing funds received this spring for the 
Information Initiative at Duke (iiD) 
was more than welcome. 

The amount includes two gifts total- 
ing $6.67 million from an anonymous 
donor that was then matched by chal- 
lenge funds from philanthropists Anne 
T. and Robert M. Bass. That’s because 
the iiD is a key part of the Informa- 
tion, Society, and Culture theme of 
Bass Connections, another Duke ini- 
tiative, launched in 2013 with a $50 
million gift from the Basses. 

Bass Connections encourages stu- 
dent and faculty collaboration across 
boundaries on global issues, a goal in 
line with the iiD’s aim of bringing 
together faculty members, graduate 
students, and undergraduates to make 
sense of big data so it may be used to 
tackle a wide range of issues. In the 
past two years, one iiD project includ- 
ed collaborations with Duke Medicine 
to deploy personalized health care. 
Another team is working to facilitate 
screening for autism and childhood 
mental disorders. 

The gifts will endow iiD profes- 
sorships, graduate fellowships in en- 
gineering, and educational programs 
on data-driven problem-solving. They 
also will provide flexible funding for 
iiD to explore new teaching and re- 
search avenues. 
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Trinity College 


gets a new leader 
Valerie Ashby is known for her top-notch teaching and a 


commitment to diversity. 


The void left by the departure of the Trinity dean has been filled. 
On July 1, Valerie Sheares Ashby, a professor and chair of the chem- 
istry department at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, took on the role, succeeding Laurie Patton, now serving as 
president of Middlebury College. 

A North Carolina native, Ashby joined the UNC-CH faculty in 
2003 and became chair of the chemistry department in 2012, after 
serving as a faculty member at Iowa State University since 1995. At 
both schools, she earned a reputation as a first-rate teacher. Her re- 
search is in the area of synthetic polymer chemistry with a focus on 
designing and synthesizing material for biomedical applications. 
She holds eight patents. 

Ashby, who received both her Ph.D. and her bachelor of arts 
degree from UNC-CH, also has been an advocate for increasing 
diversity in higher education and helping underrepresented mi- 
nority students get educational access. In that role, she’s mentored 
undergraduate and graduate students in various disciplines. She is 
also a consultant and adviser to the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health diversity programs. 

“Her commitment to a broad and diverse education for our stu- 
dents, and to identifying and nurturing an excellent faculty, is evi- 
dent to all who have followed her career,” said provost Sally Korn- 
bluth. “I look forward to her engagement across Duke.” 
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Commencement moves downtown 
Centerfield was center stage for the Class of 2015. 


Despite the change in venue to the Durham Bulls Athletic 
Park, Duke’s 163rd commencement still had the hallmarks 
of that great day: memorable speeches and proud parents. 

And of course, giddy graduates: More than 5,100 earned 
degrees, including thirty-two who were the first Duke Kun- 
shan University students to receive Duke degrees. 

Paul Farmer ’82, the commencement speaker, encour- 
aged graduates to be “open to serendipity and disappoint- 
ments and to changing directions when circumstances call 
for it. Don't hang on to narrow notions of success or to the 
anxieties that often accompany them.” Farmer is a founding 
director of the international nonprofit Partners In Health. 

Student speaker Andrew Kragie °15 explored his notion 
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Big smiles: A 

selfie stick helps 

graduates capture 

their joy at the 2015 

of the “Blue Devil double vision,” commencement. 
an ability to “marry idealism and 
pragmatism. Duke has challenged 

us to see the world through two lenses at the same time, 

seeing the world as it is and as it might be.” 

Six honorary degrees were awarded as well. The recipi- 
ents were France Cordova, director of the National Science 
Foundation; Renee Fleming, an opera singer and winner 
of the National Medal of Arts; Rakesh Jain, a pioneer in 
the fields of bioengineering and tumor biology; Harold 
Mooney, a plant ecologist; McCoy Tyner, a jazz pianist; and 
David Levin and Michael Feinberg, founders of the Knowl- 


edge Is Power Program. 


Jared Lazarus 
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Noose investigation 
resolved 


Anonymous student apologizes and 


explains what happened. 


It’s perhaps difficult to understand how 
so much turmoil could come from a 
moment of ignorance and bad judg- 
ment, and yet that sums up the expla- 
nation given by the Duke undergradu- 
ate who came forward and admitted 
he was responsible for the noose hung 
from a tree near the Bryan Center. 

In a letter to the Duke community, 
the student explained that the noose 
was “innocent fun,” a prop used in 
pictures he texted to friends inviting 
them to come and hang out, because 
it was a nice day. He forgot to discard 
the rope when he left the area. 

At the time, he was unaware of 
the historical meaning of a noose in 
the South, he wrote. Since then, he’s 
done some reading, picking up On 
the Courthouse Lawn: Confronting 
the Legacy of Lynching in the Twen- 
ty-first Century by Sherrilyn Ifill, a 
book that explores the relationship 
between decades-old lynchings and 
today’s racial violence. He ended his 
letter with an apology and a pledge 
of further learning. 

The student has received a sanc- 


tion through the university conduct 
process and is eligible to return to 
campus for the fall semester. Law-en- 
forcement officials have closed their 
investigations and will be taking no 
further action. 





Two students earn 
national awards 


Honors meant to nurture future 
leaders in public service and 
the sciences 


As they prepare for life after Duke, 
two rising seniors have earned notable 
scholarships aimed at helping them 
excel in their careers. 

Jay Ruckelshaus, an A.B. Duke 
Scholar from Indianapolis, was named 


a 2015 Truman Scholar, an honor 
given to those likely to become pub- 
lic-service leaders. A political science 
and philosophy major, Ruckelshaus 
is involved in a wide array of univer- 
sity activities. Left paralyzed in both 
arms and legs after a diving accident 
the summer before his freshman year, 
he has been a nation- 
al and local advocate 
around disability is- 
sues. He plans to use 
his ‘Truman fund- 
ing—up to $30,000 
for graduate school— 
to study a combina- 
tion of political the- 
ory, law, and public 
policy. 

Lindsey Brown was 
named a scholar by 
the Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship 
and Excellence in Education Program 
for the 2015-16 academic year. She is 
a mathematics major and psychology 
and computer science minor from 
Midlothian, Virginia. She plans to 
pursue a Ph.D. in applied mathemat- 
ics; Goldwater Scholars are chosen for 
their promise in math, the sciences, 
and engineering. Her award, up to 
$7,500, will go toward the cost of 
undergraduate tuition, books, fees, 
room, and board. 


L000 


Perfect score registered by nine Duke 
varsity athletics programs in the 
2010-14 Academic Progress 
Report data released 
by the NCAA. 


od Twin ring-tailed lemurs born 

Nor tt the Duke Lemur Center 

‘ss on May 4. Both are named 

Princess Julien after the 

animated King Julien XIII 
of Madagascar fame. 
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FROM] HEPRESIDENT 


Powered by 
philanthropy 


recently had the opportunity to meet two remarkable 
individuals: Larry Hester, who last fall became the sev- 
enth person in America to have a bionic eye implant- 
ed, and Paul Hahn, the retinal surgeon who implant- 
ed this device at the Duke Eye Center. This technology 
originally was developed at Duke, and it was enhanced 
and marketed by a company called Second Sight Medical 
Products, cofounded by Robert Greenberg B.S.E.E. ’90. 

This story exemplifies the power of the university at 
work: the power of education, the power of discovery, and 
the power to transform lives. Greenberg pursued a dou- 
ble-major at Duke in biomedical engineering and electri- 
cal engineering, sparking a lifelong curiosity about apply- 
ing electrical engineering to medical problems. Hahn is an 
eye surgeon who has embraced innovative technology as 
a way to improve the lives of pa- 
tients. And Hester, blind from ret- 
initis pigmentosa for the last thirty 
years, can now see light and make 
out shapes. 

And what gives the university the 
power to keep advancing with our 
distinctive mission? The answer is, 
in no small part, philanthropy. 

Duke was founded by a meeting 
of the minds between a person of 
educational vision and a person 
with the means and inclination to 
invest in that vision. Since James 
B. Duke helped President William ||» 
Preston Few lift Trinity College a> 
into Duke University, philan- 
thropy has given us the means to 
reach beyond what we've already 
achieved toward higher realizations of our potential. 

The Duke Forward fundraising campaign launched in 
2012. As of June 2015, after another record-breaking year, 
we have raised almost $2.68 billion toward our $3.25 bil- 
lion goal. With two years remaining, it is worth taking 
stock of what the campaign has made possible. 

At the moment, the most visible proof of the campaign 
at work is the construction boom on campus. Cranes loom 
over West Campus; buildings are decked with scaffolding. 
Duke has not seen so much construction activity at one 
time since West Campus was built in the late 1920s. 

Baldwin Auditorium, the first major project to be com- 
pleted, gave Duke a world-class venue for musical perfor- 
mance and won a major award for historic preservation. 
Now this distinctive approach—maintaining the historic 
outside while radically re-envisioning the inside—has 
moved to West Campus, where similar transformations 
will be wrought inside Perkins Library, the West Union, 
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Dividends from Duke Forward: A multiyear 
West Campus makeover. 


Richard H. Brodhead 


and Wallace Wade Stadium. These projects all have been 
made possible through the generosity of Duke's supporters. 

As the campaign is creating new spaces and facilities, 
it also is enabling innovations in our model of education. 
The universities that will be considered great, a generation 
from now, are the ones that are seriously asking themselves 
this question: What will the future need from an educated 
person? At Duke, we believe the answer will include the 
ability to connect ideas from different domains of knowl- 
edge, the ability to generate creative solutions to real-world 
problems, and the ability to work in teams. 

These have long been Duke strengths, but new gifts 
have enabled us to give new focus to these educational 
goals. The Bass Connections program, established with a 
$50 million gift from Anne and Bob Bass, is creating a 
new, problem-based curriculum 
to supplement the traditional, 
discipline-based model, drawing 
faculty members and _ students 
from across Duke's schools into 
research teams to explore our 
world’s most daunting challenges: 
health care, energy, education and 
human development, the prolif 
eration of information, and more. 
Gifts from David Rubenstein ’70 
and others to our Innovation and 
Entrepreneurship program are of- 
fering Dukies across the universi- 
ty the chance to learn how to en- 
vision and implement new ways 
to meet human needs. 

Most important, the campaign 
is investing in Duke's greatest as- 
set—our people. The campaign is strengthening our abil- 
ity to attract the great teachers and researchers to our fac- 
ulty who will keep Duke an exciting place to learn. And 
the campaign is ensuring that we can continue to open 
Duke's doors to the very best students. Recognizing that 
talent comes from every sector of our society, Duke admits 
undergraduates without regard to their family’s ability to 
pay. Need-based financial aid is a costly commitment, but 
it is essential to Duke's continued excellence. Through our 
fundraising campaign, we are working to put permanent 
endowment support under our commitment to opportu- 
nity and access. 

The power of the university lies in helping people de- 
velop their capacities to the fullest and in pressing from 
inquiry to discovery, advancing new knowledge and pro- 
ducing profound benefits for human life. Thanks to the 
loyalty and generosity of Duke’s alumni and friends, that 
power will continue to grow for generations to come. & 


a 


Ray Walker 
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BOOKBAG 


WRITING 101: Learning to Fall 


12 


THE CATALYST: Aaron Dinin ’05 grad- 
uated from Duke with an English major 
and a published novel to his name but 
had trouble turning that skill set into 

a career. To adapt, he taught himself 
coding and learned the back end of 
the Internet through Web develop- 
ment jobs, eventually moving back to 
Durham as the founder of a start-up 
called RocketBolt. Armed with a Ph.D. 
in English, a decade of experience, 

and the realization that conventional 
classroom learning does not adequate- 
ly prepare students to recover from 
inevitable failures, he stepped back on 
campus to fill that void. 


THE GIST: 
Dinin views 
strong writ- 
ing as a key 
to success 
and a critical 
component of 
avoiding com- 
munication 
failures. He challenged students in the 
freshman seminar to create blogs and 
fill them with content that would con- 
nect with an audience, working with 
them to understand and adjust the er- 
rors in their plans of attack. “You learn 
what you did wrong, and then you 
iterate, and you try to get back toward 
that success,” says Dinin. “Don’t worry 
about it not working out—worry about 
it taking you two months to figure out 
that it didn’t work out.” 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: The class split into 
two six-student teams to choose blog 
topics and divide the work. Function- 
ing like a start-up, the teams assigned 
roles, developed social-media and 
public-relations strategies, and post- 
ed regular blog content to develop a 
brand and drive traffic to the website 
in pursuit of 1 million views. The most 
popular blog reached a few thousand 
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people, but Dinin does not equate pop- 
ularity with success. “The topic [the 
other group] chose was not as easy to 
drive and build an audience around, so 
they had this whole learning process 
about, ‘Oh my gosh, what you think 
people would be interested in reading 
every day is totally not the case at all.’ 
It's much harder to find that.” 


THE TWIST: 1 million visitors in four 
months. That was the target Dinin set 
for the blogs at the first class meeting, 
a goal he knew his students would fail 
to achieve. “I even tried to convince 
them in the course description on 
ACES when they signed up that this is 
impossible,” he says. “| don’t think they 
started grasping the impossibility until 
maybe three weeks in.” There were a 
few tense weeks as students coped 
with the reality that they would fall well 
short, but true to Dinin’s philosophy of 
experiential learning, surpassing the 
readership threshold was never a fac- 
tor in students’ grades. 


WHAT YOU MISSED: Dinin had to 
devise a lesson plan for 10:05 a.m. on 
April 7, the day after students celebrat- 
ed Duke basketball’s national cham- 
pionship victory in Indianapolis well 
into the morning. To illustrate rejection 
therapy—in which participants immu- 
nize themselves to being turned down 
and overcome the fear of failure—he 
sent his class to Ninth Street eateries 
and told them to ask for a menu item 
for free. To his surprise, the majority of 
the class did not return empty-handed; 
some students walked back with free 
bagels, others with free coffee. “It was 
this great lesson that not only did it 
not hurt you if they said no, but a lot 
of times those people said yes,” Dinin 
says. “It was from asking and recog- 
nizing that, again, the worst possible 
outcome wasn't failing, it was that they 
had never done it.” -Ryan Hoerger 


Three earn Pulitzer 


Prize recognition 


Elizabeth Fenn, Kevin Sack, and 
Thomas Brothers wrote acclaimed 
works. 


When the winners of the Pulitzer 
Prizes were announced this past 
spring, there were three reasons to 
cheer: Elizabeth Fenn ’81 earned an 
honor in the history category, Kev- 
in Sack ’81 won as part of a team 
from The New York Times honored 
for international reporting on the 
Ebola epidemic, and professor of 
music Thomas Brothers was a final- 
ist in the biography or autobiogra- 
phy category. 

Brothers earned the spot for his 
acclaimed book Louis Armstrong: 
Master of Modernism, which tells 
the jazz musician's story during his 
creatively fertile years, the 1920s 
and 30s. Brothers has taught at 
Duke since 1991. 

Sack, a two-time Pulitzer win- 
ner and a member of the 7imes’ 
investigative staff, interviewed 
many of the early responders from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in Atlanta, the city 
where he’s based. He also wove to- 
gether, from the team’s reporting, 
the story of Thomas Eric Duncan, 
the Liberian man who died of the 
disease at a Dallas hospital. 

Encounters at the Heart of the 
World: A History of the Mandan 
People was a decade-long effort for 
Fenn. The book explores the his- 
tory of the Plains Indian tribe that 
Lewis and Clark stayed with in the 
winter of 1804-05 in what is now 
North Dakota. It tells how the ar- 
rival of Europeans in the West 
proved disastrous for the Native 
Americans. 

Now an associate professor of 
history at the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder, Fenn was a history 
professor at Duke for ten years. She 
is married to historian and Duke 
professor emeritus Peter Wood. 


High praise and 
highly honored 


Nathaniel Mackey’s jazz-inflected poetry 
lands him in distinguished company. 


WW 


AMONG OTHER PRAISE, the judges described 
Nathaniel Mackey’ work as “one of the most 
important poetic achievements of our time.” That's 
among the reasons the Reynolds Price Professor of 
creative writing won the prestigious 2015 Bollingen 
Prize for American Poetry. 

The prize, established in 1948, is awarded biennially 
by Yale University Library to an American poet for the 
best book published during the previous two years or 


He 


“Nathaniel Mackey’s Long Song” 
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for lifetime achievement in poetry. Previous winners 
include writers who have shaped American letters, 
among them Ezra Pound, e.e. cummings, Marianne 
Moore, Wallace Stevens, Adrienne Rich, and current 
U.S. poet laureate Charles Wright. 

This isn’t Mackey’s first honor. He has received the 
National Book Award, the Ruth Lilly Poetry Prize, 
and a Guggenheim Fellowship, among others. The 
Bollingen pas comes with a cash award of $150,000. 
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“Hybridization is one of the over- 
looked but clearly very, very im- 
portant causes of species’ going 
extinct. Hybridization is a major 
problem. It comes from our 
moving species around, it comes 
from our changing habitat.” 


-STUART PIMM, professor of conservation ‘ , 

ecology, on species interbreeding to . =i 

survive climate change (PRI) ae iatausteste andthe 

~* constriction continues. 
Besides the*restoration 
of Dike Chapel, sched- 
uled to last through April 
2016, several other proj- 
ects will be taking place 
around campus. 
Work begins on the 
new 72,000-square- 
refelmrattelootm@ele-livemetetel 
wellness center at Union 
Drive and Towerview 
Road. When it’s done, 
the building will have 
offices, therapy rooms, 
exam rooms, educational 
spaces, a pharmacy, and 
gardens. The hoped-for 
completion date is No- 
vember 2016. 
The East Union Mar- 
ketplace’s renovations 
rete ltlelmustomealefe-tatese 
of the Duke Stores to 
the old computer cluster 
area off the courtyard in 
Brown Residence Hall. 
Classrooms will be creat- 
ed for the first-year Focus 
Program. Duke Dining 
will expand storage and 
move a food kiosk from 
the lobby to the dining 
space. New skylights will 
allow for more natural 
light, and additional 
seating will be installed. 
Expected completion 


“It is shameful when we cannot 
call the person we love to say 
‘happy birthday’ without the fear 
that someone is listening and 
recording our words, and that 
there may come a day when 
people we have never met but 
who know everything about us 
can brutally use our own words 
against us. If there was ever a 
time to take a stand it is now, 
it is always now.” 


-ARIEL DORFMAN, professor of literature 
and Latin American studies, on long-term 
effects of government surveillance in Chile 
(LA Times) 


“It will force an interesting 
conversation about—if this is 
really Atticus—what have our 
own desires done to the 
character, and what is the 
literary truth?” 


KARLA FC HOLLOWAY, professor of English 
and law, on the release of Harper Lee’s 
o Set a Watchman and its por- 

trayal of the crusading lawyer of To Kill a 
Mockingbird (The New York Times) 


“The encounter | had with the 
police tonight...guns drawn, 
yelling, no questions asked... 
What's really going on?” 


-NOLAN SMITH '11, former Duke basketball 
player, tweeting about being pulled over by 
Durham police in late May 
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date: August. 

The 1C building on 
Edens Quad will gain a 
new glass entry. Gaming 
and study rooms will be 
added. The 2C building 
will get a new fitness 
area, with glass doors 
opening onto a patio. 
Other changes will open 
up spaces and enhance 
the walkway. There’s an 
expected completion date 
a fave) ou 

The athletic campus 
upgrade continues (and 
is expected to continue 
through August 2016) 
with Wallace Wade Stadi- 
um getting new stadium 
seats, a lower field, and 
a state-of-the-art score- 
board. This summer, 
Cameron Indoor Stadium 
gets a new double-height 
south entry lobby 
and hospitality space, 
including a memorabilia 
display and ticket-oper- 
ations space. The Scott 
Family Pavilion will be 
built south of Cameron, 
adjacent to the Murray 
Building. It will serve as a 
training site for Olympic 
sports and will provide 
additional space for staff 
and operations. 
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Better Together 


By Tim Lerow ’15 


Photography by Jon Gardiner 


Top Irish sophomore golfers Leona and Lisa Maguire arrive at Duke seasoned beyond their years. 


n late September 2006, as one of the most venerated 
events in professional golf drew to a close, a pair of eleven- 
year-olds were on hand to help present the trophy. Clad 
in the tricolors of the host country—their native Ireland— 
Leona and Lisa Maguire walked on stage to deliver the 
Ryder Cup to the winning European team. 

By then, the identical twins also were accustomed to hoisting 
their own trophies on golf courses. The month before the 2006 
Ryder Cup, Lisa had captured the prestigious World Under-12 
Championship at Pinehurst, with sister Leona placing third. 
Already boasting single-digit handicaps, the Maguires received 
amateur invites to their first professional tournament the fol- 
lowing year. 

It would be the beginning of a dominant, record-setting 
stretch on the European junior and amateur circuits for the 
Maguires, with the twins regularly vying with each other atop 
the leaderboard—and leaving behind fields with competitors 
often twice their age. In 2009, Lisa and Leona propelled Ireland 
to victory in the European Girls Team Championship, the first 
in the nation’s history. At fifteen, they were the youngest players 
ever to represent Great Britain and Ireland in the Curtis Cup, 
widely considered the premier event in women’s amateur golf. 

As they neared the completion of their secondary education, 
the Maguires were faced with the decision to join the pro ranks 
or to play collegiate golf together in the U.S. Drawn to Duke’s 
academics and the opportunity to groom their games under the 
tutelage of head coach Dan Brooks, they entered a program 
that has won six national championships, including last year’s 
title. It was a decision supported by Lisa and Leona’s parents, 
both schoolteachers. “You can play on tour for so many years,” 
Lisa says. “You can only go to college for four.” 

Now rising sophomores, the Maguire twins admit that it’s 
been a big transition coming to America from Ireland and 
that they've had to adjust to the courses, weather, and pace of 
play in their first year of collegiate golf. One thing that hasn't 
changed as much is the competition. Currently, 26 percent of 
NCAA Division I women’s golfers come from outside the U.S. 
(The Duke team is an all-international squad, with players from 
France, Canada, India, China, South Korea, and now, Ireland.) 
“A lot of the European girls that we're playing against now that 
are juniors and seniors, we've already played against them back 
in Europe in juniors golf. So it’s not as big of a leap,” Leona says. 

Support from back home also has eased the twins’ move 
across the Atlantic. The Maguires hail from County Cavan, two 
hours north of Dublin, in a small town that Lisa describes as a 
“country-like village where everyone knows everybody.” Slieve 
Russell, the Maguires’ local golf club, takes every opportunity 
to publicize the twins’ progress in the U.S. Leading Irish dailies 
recap their every collegiate tournament. 

The attention is well deserved given the impact the Maguires 
have had at Duke. Leona was voted National Player of the Year, 
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won the ACC Championship, and was voted both the ACC 
Women’s Golfer of the Year and Freshman of the Year. While 
Lisa has spent much of the past season making adjustments to 
her swing, she’s a key contributor to the team. 

The Maguires consider themselves lucky to have a perma- 
nent practice partner and a close rival to measure their progress 
against. “No matter what we do, we'll always be compared to 
one another,” Lisa says. “I think you can look at it two different 
ways. There definitely comes the extra pressure with [being a 
twin], but if you use it the right way, it can do more good than 
harm.” 

By all accounts, they're doing just that. Coach Brooks com- 
mends their “quiet, patient approach to the game,” example-set- 
ting work ethic, and compatible dynamic as siblings. “There's 
definitely an element of competitiveness between them, but I 
hear about it more than I actually see it,” Brooks says. “They 
dont argue. I’ve never seen 
them have a tiff. The two of 
them are very warm sisters.” 

It’s a dynamic that their 
teammates at Duke have come 
to appreciate as well. Team cap- 
tain and former National Player 
of the Year, rising senior Celine 
Boutier, competed both with 
and against the Maguire sisters 
in several amateur events in 
Europe. She remembers being 
impressed by their quiet con- 
fidence, uncanny poise, and 
exceptional golf games. Boutier, 
who has a twin sister herself, insists that Lisa and Leona have 
something different in their relationship. “It’s refreshing really. 
It’s almost odd when you see one not with the other.” 

While they're often split up for practice rounds, they room 
together at Duke and are both prospective psychology majors, 
which likely means a lot of classes together. That can be tricky 
for peers and professors meeting the twins for the first time, 
even though Lisa claims that they looked more alike when they 
were younger—when even their mother had to occasionally 
write their names on the backs of photos. “When people first 
meet us, they can't tell the difference at all and think it’s impos- 
sible,” Leona says. “Once they get to know us and our personal- 
ities, they say they don't know how they ever confused us.” 

Down the road, Lisa and Leona have aspirations of playing on 
the LPGA Tour together. But for now, with the remaining three 
years they have in Durham, the twins are focused on continuing 
Duke's unmatched legacy in women’s golf. “It’s always special 
when you walk into the golf center and on the right is the tro- 
phy room, and you see the national championship trophies just 
lined up,” Leona says. “There's space in there for a few more.” 


CAVAN CONNECTION: 
After Leona picked up her 
first collegiate win in March, 
one Cavan local tweeted, 
“There won’t be any cows 
milked @Slieverussell 
tonight. Congratulations 
to Leona Maguire on her vic- 
tory.” It’s a play on a classic 
commentator’s 
call in Gaelic 
football history. 





Lucky Break: The Maguires 
were fortuitously intro- 
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of nine. When Lisa, left, 
sustained an elbow injury, 
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and bit by bit, we got more 
hooked,” Leona, right, says. 
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Great stories have sticking 


power. Certain books stick with me, 


and | stick with them; | keep them 
oro)alsit-lald hair] ale han @)al-me)madal-lnamei ai) 
around after all these years, has a 
jole}le me] q-\-labt-laletayi-1ile\meen.- aa aidamaal= 
words “The Definitive Text.” That’s 
James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, and for me, it was 
definitive in revealing the surprising 
potential of storytelling. 

Portrait presented a coming-of-age 
tale just as |, more or less, was coming 
of age. This was the education of 
Siu) ©) al-19 ls BY-1e[-] (Usa = 10) an alol ane) ge)relUl ale! 
milestones, what vexing circumstances, 
what consciousness-shaping themes, 
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rebellion, flight, and, of course, art and 
the sometimes isolating work of the 
lau pian A-level elem alialecmiale(=l-1e p 
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the tale, there was the artistry of 
Joyce’s language—meandering and 
sentimental in some places, sharp- 
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the opening lines of Portrait: “Once 





























upon a time and a very good time 
it was there was a moocow coming 
foley ialr=}(elalemaal=maerelemr-lalemualis 
moocow that was coming down 
Fe olale min al= mi gerelol gal-iurMaller-lalmliad(=W olen’, 
named baby tuckoo.” | just fell in love 
with those lines—somehow at once 
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funny as anything. 

There’s a lot that’s innocent, 
anton wAlave pare lave ml a=\Vi=to] ale ml amaala) 
essays that populate this issue. They 
provide a reminder of the many 
varieties of power and of the many 
avenues into power—spreading a 
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disaster, contemplating a memorial, 
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history class, interacting witha 
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Just maybe, the effect is what 
Dedalus, as channeled by Joyce, calls 
“a thoughtenchanted silence.” The 
silent act of reading can be powerful. 
Tome lol=|al-t-leme]aleMmici=l ma alom ele cia 
-Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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‘Traveling grace 


Sometimes privilege dictates how far you can go. | By Andrea Patino Contreras 


afiq and I say goodbye and part ways early in 

the morning. The night before, the two of us, 

along with a few Palestinian and American 

friends, had been telling stories of the places 

we come from as we listened to the beautiful 
music of a spontaneously born five-man band. We were in 
Birzeit, a small Palestinian university town. 

I had traveled to the West Bank as part of a team of 
college students working on a documentary project for a 
local nonprofit organization in Nablus, a small city thir- 
ty miles north of Birzeit. A group of Palestinian college 
students, including Rafiq, had been working with us on 
the project as translators, and after a few weeks our pro- 
fessional relationships had inevitably transformed into 
friendships. 

That night we were all in Birzeit, hanging out and 
taking a break from work before continuing our trip 
into Jerusalem the following morning. But not all of us 
would travel. The next morning all Palestinians would 
return to Nablus, while all non-Palestinians would con- 
tinue to the old city. 

I distinctly remember Rafiq’s look at the moment of 
separation: a mix of disappointment, sadness, and help- 
lessness. | could tell he wanted to come along so badly. 
After all, Jerusalem is only twenty miles south, less than 
an hour's drive. But like all the other Palestinians in the 
group, Rafiq was not allowed to visit the city without 
being granted permission in advance from the Israeli 
military. 

I have been privileged to travel to places I never would 
have imagined I would visit. From studying abroad in 
Belgium and Ghana, or working in Malawi and Pales- 
tine, traveling has enriched the way I view the world. 
Even when I encounter situations or people I funda- 
mentally disagree with—like the Ghanaian Pentecostal 
preacher who hosted me once—it has helped me to 
better understand them and to better understand my- 
self. Bearing witness to how other people live their lives 
in distant places opens a door into our most noticeable 
differences but also into our shared humanity. 

But in many ways, I can relate to Rafiq’s feelings that 
morning. As a Colombian citizen, | find my ability and 
desire to move around the world are often questioned. 
During the late 1980s and early 90s, being Colombian 
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was equated with drugs and crime. And although things 
are different today, my passport still carries much of that 
history and weight. 

I often need a visa before traveling, which means fill- 
ing in dull forms, dealing with bureaucracy, and paying 
expensive fees. Occasionally, I have to ask a friend of a 
friend to write me a letter of invitation to their country, 
which requires them to go to a police station to show 
their residency status, birth certificate, and mortgage—a 
number of senseless actions, all to prove that I’m worthy 
of visiting a place. Though I have learned to navigate the 
system, when a consulate employee tells me I have no 
reason to visit his country or the one time I was denied a 
visa, I can't help but feel “othered” and humiliated. And 
there are so many whose nationalities won't even allow 
them the opportunity to leave their borders. 

Passport Index is a website that ranks passports by 
the number of countries a citizen can visit without a 
visa. Ihe American and British passports are tied at first 
place; the Colombian ranks 56; the Palestinian at 80, the 
last place. Browsing through the list, one can easily— 
and unsurprisingly—notice a pattern that reveals our 
global order and much of our recent history. Powerful 
and wealthy countries, many of which are former colo- 
nial powers, are at the top of the list. Poor and develop- 
ing countries, most of them former colonies, are at the 
bottom. 

That morning I continued the trip from Birzeit to 
Jerusalem thinking about Rafiq and what it meant for 
me to continue traveling and for him to stay behind. It 
was a reminder that even though my nationality limits 
my mobility, I shouldn't take for granted the privileges 
I do enjoy, and it put into perspective my experience as 
a traveler. Exploring the world is one of the most em- 
powering and formative experiences I have ever had. But 
that experience doesn’t inhabit a vacuum. It is permeated 
by global power and politics—the politics that allowed 
me to continue and forced Rafig to go back. = 


Patino Contreras °12 is a visual journalist who has lived and 
worked in different countries and who is deeply interested 
in questions of global mobility. She is pursuing a graduate 
degree at UNC-Chapel Hill’ School of Journalism and Mass 


Communication. 
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Body wisdom and life lessons 


Overcoming resistance is a great leap forward. | By Andrea KE. Woods Valdés 


have a black-and-white photo of me my father 

took during a childhood ballet class. Dad was an 

artist and an electrical engineer, a self-actualized 

man who encouraged artistic and academic ex- 

pression. A man of few words, he was and is the 
beacon for my creative path that claims the world as my 
home. 

In ballet class, | was learning that the body could 
become a source of wisdom and strength. No one could 
take these moments away from me or ask me to do 
less. Dance class was the place where I could conjure 
something from within and expose my vulnerabilities 
without fear or trepidation. 

There I was in pink tights, a black leotard, and pink 
ballet slippers | could never keep clean. My tights were 
always smeared with rosin or dust from the floor, and 
my hair was in ponytails, not a bun. Nonetheless, I felt 
pretty and correct and usually unconcerned with any- 
thing, except the dancing and the music. 

My teacher, Jean, emphasized how our gaze and the 
angle of the head accompanied everything. We were 
involved in our image in the mirror, but we knew there 
was a world around us. The studio was small, but it 
housed a galaxy of imagined gardens, waterfalls, forests, 
skylines, deserts, and seas. I imagined myself as part of 
a landscape that never ended. My arm moved through 
the wind and encapsulated a field of tulips. We jumped 
over puddles and logs, propelling our bodies higher 
and higher into the heavens. I belonged to myself, and 
I belonged to the world. Unleashing body wisdom, 
wielding it like a sword and a shield, dance training is 
like internal fencing, although the resulting image is 
ethereal, ephemeral, and abstract. 

Scisonne is part of the canon of jumps in elementary 
ballet. The rules: Take off from two feet, land on one. 
But pushing from two feet with force and landing on 
the correct foot is like a mental-physical tongue twister 
that has to resolve itself in the split second before you 
return to Earth. 

I never liked being singled out for special help in 
ballet class. I preferred to problem-solve on my own, 
watch and see how it was done, or play the movement 
like a film in my head, knowing the image would trans- 
fer into action. But this scisonne thing was eluding me. 


I could not do it. It began to be a mental exercise more 
than a physical one. After several attempts of telling my 
body to do something and feeling it revolt, scisonne also 
became an emotional exercise full of anxiety and a new 
sensation—personal defeat. 

Still, | could face the anxiety and defeat time and 
time again because I was convinced | was going some- 
where important. I knew my body was resisting because 
it was confused. Even with demonstrations and expla- 
nations of the correct technique, I was not making the 
motor connections and weight shifts. It was like confus- 
ing a layup with a jump shot at the moment of takeoff. 
It was obvious to everyone else, but I was at the mercy 
of an internal body-versus-mind struggle. Nothing 
would be accomplished as long as the two were at odds. 

When the jump finally happened, I was in the studio 
next to the record player and across from the large pic- 
ture window that allowed us to blend into the avenue 
traffic, trolley cars, and people below. Jean cheered my 
breakthrough. The true satisfaction was in the release. I 
had managed to let go of dynamic energy and to coor- 
dinate and sculpt it into something sharp and specific. 
In that moment, I learned that my thoughts and ac- 
tions were intrinsically linked and not separate from the 
world around me. 

After more than forty years, dance has shaped my 
worldview and become so much more to me. My work 
is filled with images of social issues and history. I use 
it to affirm beauty and change despite injustices that 
might harden me. I cannot work in the studio and not 
be aware of hostility directed at the African-American 
community and the human family at large. I look deep- 
er at the micro lesson to extract the larger applicable life 
lesson that holds so much meaning in this moment. 

Through dance, I learned perseverance in the face of 
resistance. | insist on change, not in the abstract, but 
directed and purposeful change. I hold on to the belief 
that a split second of directed thought and action can 
make our destiny leap toward being less hostile and 
more human. @ 


Woods Valdes is an associate professor of dance. She 
performs, choreographs, and teaches folklore through 


contemporary dance. 
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B Beryl and the stallion 


A short story by Megan Mayhew Bergman A.M. ° 07 


But this girl, 
who is to my knowledge 
very unpleasant and we might even say 
a high-grade bitch, 
can write rings around all of us. 


—Ernest Hemingway, on Beryl Markham 


he sun was setting over Lake Nakuru, peering through 
lavender clouds to leave a golden trail across the water. 
Beryl leaned against the brick wall of the stable to 

watch the lake. The horses were munching their hay, and 
later she'd groom the filly. Or maybe she‘d ride the stallion out for 
the first time, the one she'd gotten for nothing at auction a few 
weeks ago, the one with the perfect bloodline. The one whod 
killed a man with his hooves and teeth in the corner of a stall in 
Nairobi. If the filly was her favorite, the stallion was her hope. 

She ignored his name because she would give him a new one. 
She'd give him a new life. He would be reborn into glory on the 
track, and the customers would line up at her door. 

Why dont you ride him already? she chided herself. You know 
you can do it. You'll have to do it if you want to make your 
money back, and God knows you need money. 

Her servant and friend Kibii, whom shed ee all her life, 
told a client yesterday, “Memsahib is fearless. She’s been riding 
racehorses since she was eleven.” True, shed been raised in Nai- 
robi by a father who raced Thoroughbreds, managed a troubled 
farm, and forgot her birthday. True, a horse had picked her up in 
his mouth when she was seven and thrown her; she still had the 
purple scar on her neck. 

She could throw a spear like the Nandi. She could hunt. She 
rode a half-broken motorcycle over the vacant, muddy road from 
Nakuru to Nairobi when she got lonely, after dark, when you 
could hear the lions. Once, when she had to pee, an elephant 
rose from the dark brush and startled her; she ran back to the 
motorcycle with her wet pants not entirely up. 

“You didn’t stand down the elephant?” Kibii asked when she 
told him, feigning disbelief. 

“Tm brave,” she said. “Not an imbecile.” 

: She poured herself a glass of wine, measuring it because the 
bottle had to last a week. A week without guests. 

She went back to leaning against the stable. She sipped the 
wine and watched enormous, salmon-colored clouds of flamin- 
gos drag their overturned heads across the muddy shallows of 

| Nakuru. 

ar Deafening birdlife meant a constant stream of shit on the 
racetrack, but her horses were too well trained to stop and smell 
it, or lick at it the way her dogs did. 
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| want to be alone when I turn the stallion 
out, she thought, looking for his proud head 
over the stall door. | want him to know me as his 
master, his alpha and omega. 

She drank more wine, eyes back on the sunset. 
She could see the silhouettes of water buffalo 
grazing by the lake, followed, she knew, by 
clouds of blackflies and the threat of river blind- 
ness. She knew a stable boy whod poured boiling 
water down his back to relieve itching caused by 
the flies. One bite from a fly like that on the stal- 
lion’s belly and she'd be thrown and broken, left 
for dead in the ring. 

Have | had lunch? she wondered, touching her 
flat stomach. 

No, she had not. Might as well do it now and 
call it dinner. 

Recently divorced and broke, she lived alone 
in a small white canvas tent underneath the race- 
track stands. Her bed was covered in zebra skin. 
She kept tins of beans next to bottles of wine 
and boxes of biscuits in a trunk that had once 
belonged to her father. 

She never ate much. Meager eating was good 
for keeping her figure, and her figure was an as- 
set, on a horse and in the bedroom. She wanted 
to look good in clothes and out of them. 

Cross-legged on the ground, she speared the 
beans with her fork and took increasingly quick 
bites. 

Today is the day to ride the stallion, she 
thought, and the light wont last forever. 

She stood up and brushed off her legs. She 
locked up the dogs. She pulled her hair away 
from her face. She took her riding crop from the 
corner of the tent. 

She'd always been a cruel person, she knew 
that, and today it was in her favor. Savage prac- 
ticality and courage had been bred into her, and 
facing down a beast of a horse in the last hour of 
light, she could use that. 

“Beryl is easily bored,” people said. It was true. 
She was hungry to feel something every day, and 
fear is what she felt pulling open the stall door. 
She relished the feeling, the goose pimples on 
her arms, her heightened sense of awareness. Her 
singular focus. 

I will have you, she thought, locking eyes with 
the regal horse. 

The stallion was enormous, seventeen hands 
high. She could sense the energy he'd built up 
behind the stall door. She led him to the crossties 
and put on his tack, carefully, firmly. He swung 
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his head toward her, and she met his face with 
her elbow. He did it again, and again she met 
him with her elbow. He balked at the bit and 
began to pull back, but she waited him out, 
pressing her thumb into the corner of his mouth, 
and got it in. 

She led him to the ring, careful not to look 
back, not to show fear. She was the leader, and 
he should follow. She walked the ring, then had 
him canter, and trot. His muscles excited her. 
‘They showed potential. They would make her a 
winner. Holding on to his lead line, she walked 
closer to his face. 

“Back up,” she said. 

He didn’t. She pressed his broad chest until 
he moved. “Back up.” She leaned into his back 
legs to make one cross over the other, the way his 
mother would have done in the paddock when 
he was young. 

“You're stronger than | am,” she said calmly. 
“But I’m more determined than you. Throw me, 
and I'll get back on. I'll whip you raw.” 

They could say what they wanted to about 
her in town. They could say she was a bad wife, 
too young. They could say she was cruel. She 
had a stable all to herself in the evenings, and 
wasnt that better than watching your sad sack 
of a husband drink himself stupid, fighting him 
off because you didn’t want to sleep with a flac- 
cid, unshowered maniac? Yes. The empty stable 
was better, even if it meant being unable to buy 
new clothes. Even if it meant buying your own 
horses, the dangerous ones you could afford. The 
ones whod been passed over, written off. 

Dont let your mind wander, she reminded 
herself. Not even for a second. 

She led the stallion to the mounting block. 
He shifted as she gripped his mane and swung 
her leg over him. What man would ever be more 
exciting than this? she thought, squeezing the 
horse between her strong thighs. 

“You will respect me,” she said, as he began to 
turn without her cue. His body stiffened and his 
head began to dip. He was going to try to throw 
her, she could feel it. 

This battle of wills was real and she would win. 
She would give herself fully. This moment was 
falling in love. m 


From Almost Famous Women: Stories by Megan 
Mayhew Bergman. Copyright © 2015 by Megan 
Mayhew Bergman. Reprinted by permission of 
Scribner, a Division of Simon & Schuster Inc. 
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\n imperfect science 


| doctor can not promise what can not be known. 


he knowledge of my limited power be- 

came clear to me early in my career, and 

I recognize it each time | treat a person 

who has sustained an acute trauma that 

causes a spinal fracture and sadly, a spi- 
nal-cord injury. 

I walk to the emergency department or inten- 
sive-care unit bed to meet the patient, who may 
be only minutes or hours from an awful fall, an 
accident, or some other trauma, and I am ready for 
the worst, knowing only the victim’s medical-re- 
cord number, basic story, and CT scan findings. | 
prepare a game plan and think about what I will 
discuss. I try to imagine what the patient and family 
are going through. I quickly obtain a history and 
perform an exam. 

The patient and family eagerly and nervously wait 
for me to say anything that pertains to a cure, or 
a treatment, or a prognosis. I can see in their eyes 
and in their expressions what they really want me 
to say: Everything is going to be all right. [ll do this 
and that and another thing, the spine and spinal cord 
will be fixed, and you will walk out of the hospital. | 
efficiently but thoroughly review the extent of the 
damage, exploring the surgical and medical options, 
including surgery to stabilize the unstable spinal 
structures with rods and screws and the removal of 
bony structures pinning into the spinal cord. And 
then I admit I can’t fix the injured, struggling spinal 
cord. Before my words are registered and processed, 
the person (or loved one) asks, “But will I walk 
again?” 

That question never fails to grab me. I hear it in 
every communication before and after surgery. Its 
duration depends on the patient’s ability to compre- 
hend the role of science, their denial, and their faith 
in the natural healing process. My answer is always 
the same: “I don’t know.” My review of the imaging, 
my vision of the spine at surgery, and my observa- 
tions of recovery of some sensation or strength after 
surgery may help me formulate better odds with 
time. But honestly, I don’t know. 

Odds don’t make people heal more quickly, but a 
positive attitude may. I hope for a miracle just like 
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the family does. For me, a miracle means one’s abil- 
ity to defy the odds of what the medical literature 
says the past 10,000 patients in the same situation 
did. I believe outliers exist in all spheres, and I be- 
lieve there is more to healing than science. I have 
treated people who appear to have a complete inju- 
ry of the spinal cord with no residual function and 
yet who recover. 

I cannot promise something I don’t know, and 
there isn’t a test to prove who will be lucky or who 
wont. In truth, neither I, nor any other spine 
surgeon, currently can repair the injured one-centi- 
meter-wide tube that carries all signals between the 
brain and the body. I cannot empower the patient 
and the family with my hands or physical skill to 
reconnect and revitalize the injured tube. But I can 
give them positive and accurate information. I can 
relay that if I can stabilize the spine and remove any 
additional insults to the spinal cord, I can provide 
the best chance of recovery and limit more damage. 
From there, I can share the positive outcomes I have 
seen in many of my other spinal-cord injury pa- 
tients after months of rehabilitation, what they have 
achieved, whether they are completely or partially 
paralyzed. 

Regardless of the natural and surgical response of 
the injured cord, functional recovery of many roles 
is possible. I can’t use my hands to fix that small, 
important tube, but many patients can have a re- 
alistic optimism that with time, commitment, and 
hard work, they can in many cases achieve indepen- 
dence and improved quality of life, and continue as 
productive members of their family and society. 

Medicine is an imperfect science. Sometimes 
there are no good options, or a perfectly planned 
and executed treatment fails or leads to complica- 
tions or death. All I can do is never overstate my 
abilities or skills or show confidence that is not 
based in the reality of my experience. ™ 


Gottfried is an associate professor of neurosurgery 

and spine surgery and is the quality leader of the 
department of neurosurgery. He is a medical consultant 
to several hit TV shows. 








Based on a true story 


Who gets to shape a narrative? | By Ryan Brown 


he dirt road that leads to the village of Kag- 

amo is jolting and narrow, little more than 

a gash cut into the foothills of northwest- 

ern Rwanda’s jagged Virunga volcanoes. As 

our Land Rover crunches over chunks of 
soft volcanic rock, my guide tells me about the people 
who live here. They are desperately poor, he says. Many 
eat only once every two days. They have no land. Most 
of the children will never go to school. 

I nod. I am listening, but I am not really listening. 

I already know all this, I think impatiently as I watch 
the clouds drag themselves across the volcanoes like 
ripped cotton balls. Those cotton ball clouds will make 
for a good description in my story, I decide, scribbling 
myself a note. 

“Life is very hard here,” he continues. “These people 
have nothing.” 

I murmur an assent, but my mind is elsewhere. I am 
not here to write the story he is unspooling—which 
sounds like yet another tale of a poor, dark continent 
and its poor, dark people. I’m determined not to be 
that kind of foreign correspondent in Africa, and any- 
way, I’ve already spun my editors at home a very dif- 
ferent idea—a dramatic tale of cultural resilience and a 
people rising from the ashes of an unkind history. 

Those people are the Twa, Rwanda’s indigenous eth- 
nic minority, who until recently lived nomadic lives 
as hunter-gatherers in the country’s thick forests. And 
the village we are headed to is ground zero in the tale 
of their dispossession—a squatter community carved 
out after the government evicted them from a nearby 
national park to make way for its conservation projects 
three decades ago. 

Weeks earlier, a friend had put me in touch with this 
brooding young activist, my guide, who runs a small 
NGO in Kigali advocating for the rights of the Twa, 

a group alternately ignored and exploited by succes- 
sive generations of Rwandan leadership. Via a patchy 
Skype connection, I explained that I wanted to write 
about how, amid this repression, the Twa had managed 
to keep alive so many of their distinctive traditions. 
“Come,” he said. “I'll show you around. It sounds like 
a great story.” 

But now, listening to his monologue about Twa 
dispossession, I wonder if we were imagining the same 
story at all. 


Top inset, courtesy Ryan Brown; middle and lower insets, Asspciated Press; background image, Getty Images 


Eventually, my guide murmurs something to the 
driver in Kinyarwanda, and the Land Rover disgorges 
us in front of an unassuming mud hut. Rain is be- 
ginning to fall in hard pellets, and a man standing in 
the doorway quickly ushers us inside. There, in the 
pungent darkness, a naked baby with a distended belly 
sits playing with the ashes of an old cook fire. The man 
whod let us in explains that they spend most of their 
days exactly as we are now—waiting. 

“But then sometimes tourists come to see us, and 
we dance for them until they give us tips,” he says, 
laughing a throaty, guttural laugh. I feel a quiet horror 
creeping in—this is exactly the vision of Africa, drab 
and disempowered, that I'd been so desperate to avoid. 

I look over at the activist, who to my surprise is nod- 
ding approvingly. “You see how it is here?” he asks me 
rhetorically. “You must write for your friends at home 
that life is very hard. Tell them they must send money.” 

Suddenly, I understand. In the eyes of my guide, this 
had always been the article I was here to write, a tragic 
tale of victimhood that would spur the world to action. 
That story—the very one I'd been scoffing at as disem- 
powering and demeaning—was to him the most pow- 
erful he had, because it was the one that would open 
hearts and pocketbooks and, therefore, opportunity. 
My imagined tale of resilience on the margins might be 
more interesting to me, but he saw it for its practical 
value—nothing. 

By the time we drove away from Kagamo that after- 
noon, Id realized my mistake. Armed with my own 
twitchy sense of injustice about Africa’s portrayal on 
the global stage, I had decided I already knew how 
this community would want to be seen to the outside 
world. But they had other ideas. I thought the power 
to shape the narrative rested on my shoulders. They 
knew it had never belonged to anyone but them. 

As the Land Rover bounced toward Kigali, I watched 
the clouds slink over the mountains in the rearview 
mirror. But they didn’t look like cotton balls anymore. 
‘They were only clouds. = 


Brown '11 is a freelance reporter based in Johannesburg, 
where she covers southern Africa for The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and other publications. She traveled to 
Rwanda on a fellowship from the International Womens 
Media Foundation. 
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Authority 


We write a lot about the obvious power figures: 


lrustee Chair Rubenstein. President 
Brodhead. Provost Kornbluth. Chancellor 


for Health Affairs Washington, Executive 


Vice President Trask. and, of course, 
Coach K. But what about other influential 
individuals shaping life at Duke? 


—Robert J. Bliwise | Photography by Chris Hildreth 


> 
Adam Tomasiello ’13 


Admissions Officer who oversees 
the student tour guides 
6 years at Duke (including undergraduate years) 


Why we think he’s powerful: You only have 
one chance to make a first impression. 
“Tours play an important role in recruiting 
applicants and encouraging admitted 
students to attend. Our office greets 
about 36,000 visitors annually; 

at peak tour times in April and 
August, it’s not unusual for us to 

see 3,000 visitors per week. More 
than 1,000 applicants this past year 
alone mentioned the tour in their 
application essay as a reason for applying.” In 
contrast to many of Duke's peer institutions, 
he says, “There’s no specific script. Instead, we 
recruit a diverse set of interesting students with 


enthusiasm for and knowledge of Duke.” 
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Assistant Chief 
Information Officer, 
Office of Information 
Technology 

41 years at Duke 


Why we think she’s 
powerful: She's 
spearheaded multiple 
information-technology 
services, including 
DukePass, the first 
student portal; the 

Duke Digital Initiative; 
First-Year iPod 
project. She also oversaw 





and the 


classroom technology 
and IT support for Duke 
Kunshan University, and 
she's working with the 
alumni association on 

the new online Alumni 
Nenwork. “In the early 
1980s, Duke's first CIO 
asked me to create a 
centralized Help Desk. 


I f the vision was 





that a team of students 
would assist their peers 
in connecting to the 
network and accessing 
the systems vital to 
their coursework. That 
approach—SWAT, or 
Students With Access 
to lechnology—is still 
active today.” 





< 


Jody 
Power 


Executive Director, 
Biomedical Institu- 
tional Review Board 
(which approves 
Duke-based biomedi- 
cal-research protocols) 
17 years at Duke 


Why we think she’s 
powerful: She runs 

a group that deter- 
mines which research 
projects get Duke's 
official go-ahead—a 
process that could 
lead to new treat 
ments in tackling 
diseases. “First and 
foremost, we look 
for a sound scientific 
design: It is inherent- 
ly unethical to place 
research participants 
on a research proto- 
col that is so poorly 
designed it will never 
answer the question 
being posed. Second, 
We strive to ensure 
that potential ben- 
efits are maximized 
and anticipated risks 
are minimized to 

the greatest extent 


possible.” What keeps 





her going in the job? 
“The knowledge 
that the IRB is an 
essential part of the 





process for providing 
novel drugs, devices, 
and technologies to 
patients who may 
otherwise have ex- 
hausted available 
treatment options.” 


> 
J. Andrew 
Armacost 


Curator of 
Collections and 
Head of Collection 
Development 
Department, David 
M. Rubenstein Rare 
Book & Manuscript 
Library 

10 years at Duke 


Why we think he’s 
powerful: He hunts 
for—and works to 
organize and con- 
serve—treasures 

that can shape term 
papers, thesis proj- 
ects, and research. “I 
visit basements, attics, 





garages, and well-ap- 
pointed galleries on 
Madison Avenue. 
One of the largest 


projects I’ve been 





involved in has been 
the Lisa Unger Baskin 
collection of women's 
history. I spent ten 
days in Massachusetts 
this past spring to 
coordinate the trans- 
fer of more than 600 
boxes of material to 
Duke. 
contains rare books 








he collection 


and manuscripts from 
the medieval period 
to the twentieth 
century. 
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Paul 
Manning 


Director of Project 
Management for 
Facilities Management 
11 years at Duke 


Why we think he's 
powerful: He's been 
overseeing sixty sum- 
mer projects; that’s 

in addition to the 
twenty-eight projects 
currently under 
construction and 

the more than thirty 
in design. “We are 
working on the lega- 
cy buildings of West 
Campus. We must be 
mindful of their origi- 
nal eighty-fiv 
beatity and function 
while modifying them 
to respond to the 
needs of today and 
the future. 


-year-old 
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Michael 
Marion ’15 


K-ville Co-Head Line Monitor 
(with Oren Bukspan 715), 
2014-15 


Why we think he’s powerful: 
He keeps law and order among 
the tenters. “What students 
really want is consistency in 
enforcing the policies. Game 
day is the busiest; I could be in 
Keyille or in Cameron from 7 
a.m. to midnight. Of course, I 
love K-ville and wouldn't have 
wanted to leave. We try to per- 
form multiple checks each day 
to make sure that students feel 
they're earning their spot. Be- 
ing out in the cold as a sign of 
solidarity builds the relation- 
ship between tenters and line 
monitors.” His team managed 
thousands of students, general- 
ly without a problem, he says. 
“I's pretty amazing to see.” 


Vv 

Stephen Bryan 
Associate Dean of Student Affairs 
and Director of Student Conduct 
16 years at Duke 


Why we think he’s powerful: He 
decides which sanctions students 
face when they break the rules, 
despite hearing a barrage of excuses. 
For alcohol-fueled misconduct: “I 
didn’t mean to get that intoxicated.” 
“T don’t know how that happened.” 
“My friends kept encouraging me 
to drink.” For academic dishonesty: 
“I did not intend to cheat.” “I ran 
out of time.” “I panicked at the last 
minute.” He says, “I hear all the 


time, ‘I sure wouldn't want your job.’ 


But I have a unique opportunity 
to have a student’s undivided 
attention—when their student 

status is on the line—to help them 








stop for a moment and assess 
where they've been and where 
they'd like to go.” 








< 
Sara Childs 


Director, Duke Forest 
4 years at Duke 


Why we think she’s powerul: 
Childs and her team think about 
the long-term future of the !or 
est. Recent counts put the num- 
ber of adult visitors per year at 
100,000. “What will it look like 
ten, twenty, thirty years from 
now, and how will that affect 
the many uses of the forest? For 
example, when we decide to sell 
a tract of timber, we are commit- 
ting to at least a fifty-year man- 
agement regime, a time frame 
that exceeds the working lifespan 
of any one of us.” Because the 
forest straddles urban and sub- 
urban areas, the management 
challenges—ranging from secu- 
rity at research sites to invasions 
of non-native plants, pests, and 
pathogens—‘can be difficult. 


> 
Jacqueline 
Looney 


Senior Associate Dean 
for Graduate Programs 
and Associate Vice 
Provost for Academic 
Diversity 

23 years at Duke 


Why we think she’s 
powerful: She advocates 
for graduate students 
and spearheads efforts 
to improve their quality 
of life. A Ph.D. pro- 
gram can take five, six, 
seven, Or more years to 
complete, depending 
on the discipline, and 
students will confront 
lots of challenges. Loo- 
ney’s portfolio begins 
with recruiting a diverse 
applicant group. From 
there: New Student 
Orientation, Graduate 
Student Appreciation 
Week, Recognition for 
Preliminary Examina- 
tion Completers, the 
Dean’s Award for Ex- 
cellence in Mentoring, 
the Commencement 
Hooding Ceremony. She 
says she is “invested in 
students’ lives from en- 
try to exit”—and at the 
exit point, these will be 
“individuals who are ea- 
ger to share what they've : \ 
learned.” 
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Feeling helpless: “These rescuers 
worked for hours to try to save the 
Nike eo) @) nate \a-lst-larelalsy4ur-idallaual=l ar 

year-old girl whose legs were trapped 
under a concrete wall after a volcano 
Yau) o)ule)a Mm al=t-) ay-Vanal=1aenm xe) (olan e)i- lin} 
1985], sent a wall of mud and water 
(lob las}iaremualaelele)amaalsmaenvan-laremdiiiiate 
25,000. The men worked in vain to 
free her but no heavy equipment was 
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under the water near her.” 








Remnants of 
intensity: “In 
Cameron Parish 
after Hurricane 
Rita Lin 2005] sent 
a wall of water 
estimated to be 
more than forty 
feet tall—all that 
was left of a diner 
were a few stools 
bolted to the 
foundation.” 





Just awesome: 
“Mount Rainier as 
seen from the air 
on an incredible 
day. Still takes 
my breath away.” 
[2010] 
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An education they wont forget 


Pushing students to intellectually test themselves has lasting payoffs. 


y philosophy of teaching draws on 

long-standing humanistic traditions. | 

strive not just to broaden intellectual 

horizons and facilitate more skillful ana- 

lytical inquiry, but also to create a variety 
of reflective echoes once the details of a course have long 
faded. ‘The capacity to pose tough questions, to place hu- 
man behavior in larger societal contexts, to apply a variety 
of disciplinary perspectives to vexing societal problems— 
these are the hallmarks of education that truly last. But 
how can one achieve such goals in a world of information 
saturation and divided attention? 

One central impulse of mine is to challenge the ex- 
traordinarily talented students at Duke, to ask them to 
find intellectual gears they have not yet fully tested. The 
undergraduates who take my courses “American Business 
History” or “The Modern Regulatory State” have to grap- 
ple with the complexities of modern capitalism. Through 
a series of case studies, these students explore contentious 
issues about the role of law, institutions, and policy in 
shaping markets. As we move through the semester, a key 
goal is to connect these historical snapshots to broader 
social, economic, and political transformations. Students 
confront the messiness of historical evidence, whether 
contained in online databases or musty archival boxes; 
in memoirs, editorial cartoons, or legal cases; through 
economic statistics, official government inquiries, or cor- 
porate annual reports. 

Rather than lecture, | mostly orchestrate collective en- 
gagement, whether the topic at hand is the multiple mean- 
ings of Anglo-American “common law” or the early-twen- 
tieth-century invention of the multidivisional corporation. 
Even in a class of sixty, students engage in small-group 
exercises and extensive discussion. Through this process 
students learn the building blocks of compelling research— 
how to craft a good historical question, link it to a research 
agenda, and carry out that agenda, even in the face of lim- 
ited (or dauntingly profuse) sources. 

From the first class, I try to persuade students that 
reading closely and tackling tough issues along with their 
peers will yield both deeper understanding and a waxing 
sense of accomplishment. During a given session, white 
boards quickly fill up with student observations and ideas 
linked through a variety of schematics: mind maps, causal 
flow charts, complex chronologies, diagrams of bureau- 
cratic authority and interaction. 

By the end of a term, I expect undergraduates to have a 
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much better grasp of how the industrial corporation has so 
profoundly reshaped American life, or the advantages of 
thinking about legal systems in terms of dispute pyramids, 
or what effective policy entrepreneurship entails. Students 
should have the capacity to represent a business model 
through a clearly delineated graphic, or draw up a social 
balance sheet of how a regulatory policy affects demo- 
graphic groups. And they should be able to generate com- 
pelling analytical narratives, based on their own hard-won 
research, that contextualize decision-making and wrestle 
with the ethical dilemmas associated with policy choices. 

This sort of teaching works best through collaboration. 
I depend on Duke’s wonderful librarians and archivists 
to develop detailed research guides and to host class ses- 
sions in the archives. In larger courses, graduate teaching 
assistants lead discussion sections and mentor research 
projects. Students have to be willing partners in the en- 
terprise. If they do not see the value of preparing for class 
or don't have the confidence to join debates and contest 
received wisdom, the day’s pedagogical architecture can 
come crashing down. 

Effective teaching and mentoring, of course, leads to 
some immediate payoffs—the once disinterested student 
who becomes captivated by the interpretive conundrums 
of reading telegraphic nineteenth-century commercial 
correspondence; the reticent undergraduate who gradu- 
ally becomes a vocal class contributor; the research-team 
member whose experience leads to a compelling thesis 
topic or redirects career goals. 

But I have now been at this game long enough to un- 
derstand that the most significant educational ripples only 
come into view over a much longer timespan. Here I have 
benefited greatly from the considered reflections of former 
students: a one-time doctoral advisee describing how he 
schematically maps out class discussions on white boards of 
his own collegiate classrooms; a strategist at a multinational 
car company relating how he brings his grasp of business 
history to bear on internal debates over technological bets; 
an Episcopal priest ascribing his practice of honing ser- 
mons in part to the rigorous revising process that produced 
a prize-winning history honors thesis. 

Such conversations remind me of the innumerable 
ghosts that lurk in any educational setting. My own 
teaching abounds with echoes from past mentors, col- 
leagues, doctoral candidates, and undergraduates. Their 
insights have profoundly shaped my own ways of think- 
ing. Their practices have offered a rich array of strategies 


to emulate or adapt. Their suggestions have generated 
myriad ideas to try out and identified some approaches 
to drop. Such reverberations suggest that even in an on- 
line age, the most far-reaching pedagogical impacts still 
emerge out of sustained personal interactions that ripen 
into bonds of fellowship. m 


Balleisen, a professor of history and the former director of the 
Duke History Honors Seminar, is the newest recipient of the 
Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching Award. He 
has taught about 1,000 Duke undergraduates and mentored 
three-dozen doctoral students. In July, he became vice provost 
for interdisciplinary studies. 
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The look of confidence 


| By Megan F. Forlines 


Her sartorial journey wasn't just about the clothes. 


can tell the story of my life through the clothes I’ve worn 

(or wanted to wear). It starts with the strict dress code 

at my elementary day school. ‘The school uniform was a 

simple khaki skirt and white blouse, or khaki pants with 

a blue blazer. It was bland and un-threatening—a good- 
kid’s outfit. 

By the time | arrived at a public high school, I longed for the 
freedom to wear whatever I wanted, and I waded cautiously 
into the world of tank tops, low-cut jeans, and velour sweat- 
pants. Not the best look for anyone, but among teens, Juicy 
Couture sweatsuits were the power suit of the day. Those who 
could afford to own a few in different colors could ascend to 
the top of the sartorial ladder. | wanted to do more than just fit 
in—I wanted to run the club. So | made my clothing allowance 
stretch to include a few bright colors in addition to the stan- 
dard basic black. 

Being described as “best dressed” felt good. I began to hone 
my fashion sense by creating bulletin boards of looks I liked 
from magazines—a manual precursor to today’s Pinterest posts. 
I starting wearing dresses with wedges or heels to high school, 
and it wasn’t long before other girls were asking me to go 
shopping with them. Fashion became what I wanted to study. 
Shortly before my sixteenth birthday, I asked my parents to 
forego a planned party for a clothing allowance. 

With a bit of pleading, I persuaded my more academical- 
ly minded parents to let me attend the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. There, in the heart of New York’s fashion district, 
students dress in trendy, creative designs, trying to one-up each 
other with clothing more avant-garde than the next. My own 
look changed frequently in the beginning, but then I gravitat- 
ed toward a more traditional business look to stand out from 
the crowd of increasingly outlandish designs. Fashion students 
make frequent presentations in their classes, and I discovered 
I felt more myself and seemed to get a better response from 
students and professors when I wore a tailored skirt and jacket 
with a pair of gorgeous stiletto pumps. Business attire translat- 





‘ed as expertise to my audience, and the four-inch heels gave me 


the power of height. 

When I started interviewing for those all-important intern- 
ships, | remembered the old adage that people should dress 
for the job they want. Hoping to land a job as a buyer or mer- 
chandiser with a major fashion retailer, | needed the armor of 
“business formal” to feel confident and set myself apart from 
the trendier classmates competing for the same jobs. Contrary 
to what one might think, dressing like an executive tends to 
be effective in most industries, fashion included. Hello power 
suits, with dark-colored blazers and matching dresses, or pencil 
skirts or slacks with cream-colored blouses. 

For the junior executive look, I paired blazers with knee- 
length skirts or slim-cut pants. The idea was to look professional 
and confident, without appearing to be trying too hard. I pur- 
chased a few interchangeable Theory pieces, put a classic outfit 
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together, and added those four-inch heels to interview for an 
internship with luxury shoemaker Jimmy Choo, and later fora 
corporate job at Saks Fifth Avenue. si 

When | interned at Saks before my senior year of college, 
most of the other interns were business-school students, with — 
undergraduate degrees from Ivy League schools. I decided to 
add a business degree to my fashion merchandising degree, and 
I was thrilled to be accepted into the master of management — 
studies program at the Fuqua School of Business. 

A fashion student in the business school was relativély new 
for Duke, and I delighted in spreading the gospel of dressing 
for success. Business-school projects are often team-based, and 
I would persuade the guys on the team to take a trip to Brooks 
Brothers to buy a suit, while sharing some of my clothes with 
the other women on my team before making a big presenta- 
tion. I taught my classmates that the goal was to have people 
focus on their presentations rather than their clothes. I mas- 
tered the art of pulling together conservative business-formal 
and business-casual outfits for other students, and I even re- 
turned to Duke after graduating to give presentations on dress- ‘ 
ing for success to undergraduate and business-school students. _ 

Six months after starting my first postgrad job in the corpo-— 
rate division of a high-end luxury store, the company was taken 
over by a Canadian company. My mentor and boss left their 
jobs, and that uncertainty enticed me to take a detour. I added 
a bright-blue blazer to my standard Theory look and i inter- 
viewed with the Duke Alumni Association. 

At the DAA, I wore brighter colors and lighter fabric har 
the navy and black of the corporate world, and my power: 
became a lightweight sleeveless dress, with an added blazer f 
important meetings. But it was often a pair of fabulous Jimn 
Choo shoes that made my outfit stand out. My go-to ee We 
an elegant pump, almost always in nude. 

When an opportunity arose at one of the most iconic giant 
in the industry, I switched out my trusty Theory blazer fora — 
jacket from that company’s spring line for an interview and 


casual than the business attire I'd worn before: These days my , 
power suit might include Frye riding boots, denim jeans, and 
an oxford shirt or cable-knit sweater from the company’ line. 
Dressing this way pee project the look that I’m professional 


nization. Lucky an me, this is closer to my true personal style, 
with an emphasis on classics rather than trends. : 

My journey from velour sweats to classic Americana isnt 
rocket science; it reflects the power of knowing how to pres- — 
ent oneself. That first business suit was a powerful confidence 
booster, but now I know how to project professionalism in an 
array of designs and fabrics. m 


» 


Forlines M.M.S. °12 is corporate product merchandiser at Ralph 


Lauren for Mens Polo and Golf brands in New York. 
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A revolution of flesh and data 


Life online changed dramatically in the spring of 2009. 


vat if our only hope—and the only hope 
for the integrity of life online, of life, 
period—is our passionate sense of radi- 
cal kinship and an unwavering commit- 
ment to solidarity against oppression? 

On the six-year anniversary of Mahmoud Ahmadine- 
jad’s fraudulent presidential election, I was reminded of 
who we were to each other when Twitter was fresh and still 
not quite tainted by the self-promotion and commercial- 
ism that defines it today. 

It may be hard to recall that sense of euphoria that 
dominated Iranian national politics during the presiden- 
tial campaigns in the spring of 2009. In the course of the 
thirty-year history of the theocratic state, no one could 
remember another time when Iranian state television had 
broadcast such lively debates among the presidential can- 
didates. After leaving a rally for the then-sitting president 
Ahmadinejad, 7ime magazine correspondent Joe Klein de- 
scribed a crowd of tens of thousands filtering into down- 
town. The Ahmadinejad rally was ending just as a rally for 
his opponent, reformist leader Mir-Hossein Mousavi, was 
finishing up. Supporters on both sides flooded the streets 
and squares in a mood of camaraderie, of playfulness. “It 
seemed as if someone had opened a magic door,” Klein 
wrote, “and an entire country had spilled out.” 

This wasn't just a feeling. Things looked lively, too. Color 
was everywhere. Campaign paraphernalia, campaign head- 
quarters, and campaigners themselves were clearly differen- 
tiated: Those supporting the incumbent president waved 
the Iranian flag, while Mousavi’s followers stood out in 
vibrant green. It was a nod to the distinctive green shawl— 
the color assigned to the family of the Prophet—their can- 
didate wore during one of the presidential debates. 

But on election day, the mood turned stark. Before 
the polls were even closed, Ahmadinejad’s victory was 
announced with 63 percent of the votes cast. Millions 
believed their votes were never counted. Immediately, 
Iranians took to the streets. Within minutes, images of 
masses of people wearing green armbands, finger-bands, 
and headbands filling the vast boulevards, squares, and 
bridges of the Iranian cityscape were posted to Twitter and 
Facebook. 

As supporters shared pictures from the protests and put 
green overlays on their avatar images to express solidarity, 
Twitter became awash with the color green. The date— 
June 12, 2009—became the official genesis of Iran’s Green 
Movement. 

That summer, solidarity around the hashtag #iranelec- 
tion had Twitter subscribers everywhere changing their 
geolocation to Tehran to protect those who were actually 
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tweeting from the ground in Iran. For eight months, 
hundreds of thousands of us came together in solidarity 
around #iranelection, making it the longest trending topic 
in Twitter’s global history. 

‘That hashtag solidarity was unprecedented. Back then 
hashtags (as symbols for keywords and search topics) 
werent used except on Twitter, and even those werent 
hyperlinked. Such clickable hashtags came about just as 
people were using the hashtag #iranelection to express 
support and share vital information. As bloggers and jour- 
nalists, like Newsweek journalist Maziar Bahari, were being 
arrested for merely reporting on the protest marches, hy- 
perlinked hashtags made it feel as if we were all marching 
together, linked, as one people, against injustice. 

The solidarity was critical. It forced the Iranian author- 
ities to release Bahari (although many journalists and 
protestors still remain in prison). But critical, too, was the 
change in our engagement with social media. Flickr, Yfrog, 
Twitpic, and YouTube became the extension of our acts of 
witnessing. They became the sites we used to record and 
circulate the violations of the state against its own people. 
The ongoing act of solidarity reshaped the whole ecology 
of online life forever. 

The stories of protest spread worldwide in real time, 
but among them all, one stood out: the story of Neda 
Agha-Soltan, the twenty-six-year-old woman who 
was brutally shot and murdered by the state paramili- 
tary (basij) in Tehran a week after the election. She was 
not the first civilian casualty of the 2009 uprising—in fact, 
hospital sources confirmed that by June 22, thousands 
had been injured and forty-seven killed by government 
forces in Tehran alone. But Neda’s death was captured on 
a handheld device and immediately uploaded, circulating 
first on Facebook, then on Twitter. In an instant she went 
from an innocent bystander who curiously led her music 
teacher into a crowd of peaceful protestors, to a martyr 
with historic significance. 

Hundreds of thousands of people watched the video on- 
line and reposted it. Her name, Neda—“voice” or “calling” 
in Persian—became the rallying cry for the Iranian oppo- 
sition. On Twitter #Neda was the highest-ranking hashtag 
on June 20, 2009, indicating tens of thousands of posts 
on the day of her death. Moved by her gruesome death 
and the hashtag solidarity that rallied against the injustices 
she came to stand for, Barack Obama accepted the Nobel 
Prize in Neda’s name. She was lauded as one of the top ten 
heroes of 2009 by Time. 

Urgent, unjust, and lengthy, the Iranian postelection 
crisis galvanized and transformed the ecology of life on- 
line such that the tropes of #iranelection, its valuation of 


standing “friend/follower” networks and citizen report- 
ing, its engagement with avatar activism, its relentless 
circulation of digital images, its immediate retweeting 
of YouTube videos, its hacks, memes, and viral trans- 
missions, its flash mobs and text-the-regime campaigns, 
became part of a sensing, breathing, collective body, 
part flesh, part data, connected across the globe by way 
of a continual exchange of digital sights and sounds on 
social media. 





Damir Sagolj/Reuters 


Mottahedeh is an associate professor in the literature 
program. She is the author of Displaced Allegories: 
Post-Revolutionary Iranian Cinema (Duke University 
Press, 2008), Representing the Unrepresentable (Syracuse 
University Press, 2007), and #iranelection: Hashtag Sol- 
idarity and the Transformation of Online Life (Stanford 
University Press, 2015), from which this is adapted. 
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It’s all in your head 


The brain works hard but it doesnt always have to be that way. 


By Scott Huettel 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


ou might think 

that your ability 

to reason—and 

all the brainpower 
that entails—helps you make 
good decisions. Reason does 
help, much of the time. If 
you face a decision about 
how to rebalance your retire- 
ment portfolio, for example, 
you should indeed list the 
pros and cons of different 
options, estimate your in- 
come sources and needs, and 
calculate what’s best for you. 
All that reasoning requires a 
lot of mental energy! 

‘There are costs to apply- 
ing all that brainpower to 
a decision, the first being 
time. Suppose that each time 
you walked into a Starbucks 
you looked over the menu, 
with its dozens of drinks, 
sizes, and add-ons, and then 
pulled out paper and pencil 
to begin writing down the 
pros and cons of different 
configurations. The sort of 
process youd apply to your 
retirement planning can't be 
applied to the innumerable 
daily decisions you face—you 
simply don’t have time. 
Another cost is more lit- 

eral: the energy consumed 


by your brain. If you are an 
average-size adult male, your 
brain only weighs about 
three or four pounds—that’s 
something like 2 percent of 
your body weight—but it 
uses about 20 percent of the 
energy expended by your 
body. Psychologists and neu- 
roscientists have long known 
that the brain takes many 
shortcuts that can eliminate 
unnecessary processing, thus 
saving precious energy. 

But there’s another, more 
pressing reason, not to apply 
maximum brainpower to 
every decision. For many 
decisions, trying to reason 
through to an optimal out- 
come is actually counterpro- 
ductive; that is, people make 
worse decisions when reason- 
ing about costs and benefits 
than when using simple rules, 
or what researchers call “heu- 
ristics.” 

Four decades of research by 
psychologists and behavioral 
economists on heuristics has 
produced evidence support- 
ing this claim. Heuristics are, 
in lay terms, shortcuts used 
in decision-making; phrases 
such as “choose what's most 
familiar” or “stop searching 


when you find something 
good enough.” ‘They use very 
limited information, tend to 
be very simple and fast, and 
often work better than com- 
plex reasoning. 

Knowing when to use a 
heuristic and when to use rea- 
soning isn’t always obvious. 
The most general rule—itself 
a heuristic!—is that reasoning 
works best for decisions that 
involve abstract, impersonal, 
and one-time choices, like 
retirement planning. Heu- 
ristics tend to work best for 
decisions that involve tangi- 
ble personal outcomes with 
which you have considerable 
experience. 

As more research accumu- 
lates, well learn much more 
about when heuristics should 
be used and how to train 
people to use them better. 
That will save brainpow- 
er—and even lead to better 
decisions. @ 


Huettel Ph.D. '99 is a 
professor and chair of the 
department of psychology 


and neuroscience. 
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he capacity to experi- 

ence emotion evolved 

to help animals, 

including human be- 
ings, deal quickly with events 
that have implications for their 
well-being. Negative emotions 
evolved to facilitate rapid re- 
sponses to threats, and positive 
emotions evolved to manage 
responses to opportunities. 
Although we usually think of 
emotions as simply bad or good 
feelings, emotions often have 
great power to energize our be- 
havior, as is apparent when we 
fall under the power of anger or 
fear or love. Emotions also have 
the power to determine the 
quality of our lives. Whether 
we think life is going well or 
badly, our judgment is essen- 
tially an assessment of the emo- 
tions we've experienced lately. 

Emotions are, at heart, 

functional (and we could not 
survive if we lost our capacity 
to experience them). But two 
features of emotions can be 
maladaptive. Emotions can 
override rational considerations 
of how we should respond and 
lead us to behave in ways that 
work against our best inter- 
ests. Angry outbursts, fearful 
inhibitions, jealous rages, or 
desperate actions seem at times 
impossible to control, as if we 
have been possessed by a pow- 
erful demon we are powerless 
to oppose. 


In addition, emotions 
sometimes arise from our own 
thoughts even when nothing 
is objectively wrong at the mo- 
ment. How many of us have 
tied ourselves into knots of anx- 
iety while lying safe-and-sound 
in our beds, worrying about 
things that might never come to 
pass? When we work ourselves 
into strong emotional states 
through selfthought, we suffer 
unnecessarily at our own hands. 

Although few of us are mas- 
ters of all of our emotions, 
some people manage their 
emotional life more successfully 
than others. Recognizing that 
emotions must sometimes be 
ignored and must often be con- 
trolled is the first step. Not all 
emotional reactions are rational 
or in one’s best interests, so 
intelligent living requires us to 
manage our emotions. 

Knowing that many of our 
emotions are evoked by our own 
thoughts, we can often loosen 
their power by changing how 
we think. Not only can peo- 
ple learn to quiet many of the 
thoughts that fuel their emo- 
tions, but they also can learn to 
think about events in ways that 
foster equanimity and lower the 
likelihood of being overtaken by 


emotion’s power. @ 


Leary is the Garonzik 
Family Professor of psychology 


and neuroscience. 
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Shedding her cloak 


A haircut choice reveals a self others struggle to see. 


t’s super sexy,” Roger said, as he unsnapped the 
black nylon smock from the back of my neck and 
pulled it away from me, clumps of black fuzz fall- 
ing from my lap to the floor. “You carry it.” 

Just minutes earlier, his clippers glided slowly 
over the curve of my head, the electronic hum deepen- 
ing as they entered the brush. 

“You hear that?” he said. “That's because of how dense 
your hair is.” 

I laughed. 

I gave myself one last look in his mirror before step- 
ping out of his chair. My eyes were wide and worried; I 
was unsure of what I had done and why. Despite only 
having cut about an inch of hair from the top of my 
head, maybe less, and tightening already buzzed sides, 
Roger had left me with a look that was jarring. Perhaps, 
as much as one can, I did carry it, but I was still a wom- 
an with a shaved head. In that singular glance, I saw 
myself momentarily as I knew others would, and I felt a 
flash of deep discomfort. 

When I was a little girl, I had coarse wavy hair that 
fell in thick separated sections down my back and past 
my waist. Girls touched it with sticky fingers; boys said 
“ew” when it grazed them during chorus concerts on 
the bleachers. I have no recollection of when I started to 
challenge the mandatory long-hair requirement imposed 
by my parents as a child, but I do remember distinctly 
the trouble I got in for trimming my ends liberally with 
the scissors from my dad’s office, making crooked DIY 
bangs while sitting on the bathroom counter. 

There was no justification, cultural or otherwise, given 
for the rule—which was technically an unspoken one. 
‘That we were not to do things to our own bodies was a 
notion my sister and I swallowed daily like a Flintstone 
vitamin. My Indian mother, with her own butt- 
length black hair tied in a low ponytail no matter the 
occasion, simply asserted: “Long hair is pretty.” With 
that, her statement was made fact, and the supremacy 
and righteousness of a certain brand of desirability was 
ingrained in us. 

But as with the vitamins, which I spit out behind my 
bed, I had my own ideas. 

I was in India when I did my first chop, a cut dra- 
matic enough that I feared the prominence of my 
nose and the stark visibility of my bodily flaws. I was 
twenty-eight, 8,000 miles from home, and alone. In an 
apartment in Mumbai that belonged to a family I didn’t 
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know, I checked out the shape—longer on top, softly 
textured on the back and sides, emphasizing the bend 
of my skull into my slender neck. While a part of me 
wondered, Who is this person? for the first time in my 
life, I saw myself. I had been warned I would feel naked 
and exposed. And I did: I had removed a cloak, a uni- 
form that I had worn my whole life but never actually 
chosen. 

It was exquisite. 

And so I experimented, moving from that feminine 
pixie with a side-swept bang to more polished sleek 
styles that revealed my whole, bare face; then even 
shorter, edgier crops with details like razored ends and 
undercuts with meticulous fades. | know well all the 
things people say to and about women with short hair. 

“You could be hot if you grew your hair.” 

“Wow, that takes guts.” 

“Did you just go through a breakup?” 

“Are you a man or lady?” 

“Are you okay?” 

So even though I got what Roger meant when he told 
me my new buzzcut was sexy—badass, bold, distinc- 
tive—lI also heard the other connotations: crazy, weird, 
ugly, angry feminist, confused, sick. It continues to sur- 
prise me how, even in New York, reactions to a woman's 
hair can vary from guesses at her sexuality to projections 
of mental illness. An Internet search of short hairstyles 
produces results from fashion and beauty sites as well as 
commentary in mainstream news outlets on how wom- 
en who cut their hair off have given up sex. Seriously. 

I’ve learned in the nearly five years since my first 
aboye-the-chin cut that women’s hair is never just hair; 
nor is it just the twisted and layered implications of 
rigid beauty ideals. It’s so much bigger than that—as 
black women who wear braided, afro’ed, locd, and 
other natural styles know well. It’s femininity. It’s wom- 
anhood. It’s virtue. It’s respectability. Certainly, to reject 
these things may reflect a sort of courage; but I doubt 
most women think of going short as a symbol of their 
bravery, independent of all else. I didn't. I just copied 
the celebrities. Michelle Williams rocked her darling 
‘do so I wanted to as well. But somehow, the idea that I 
might actually /ike how I look is over the heads of those 
who have words for me. My short hair has to mean 
something. 

“Why do you wear your hair like that? Are you ever 
going to grow it back?” an old classmate asked, without 


hesitation, at my ten-year Duke reunion a few weeks 
ago. 
“Why do you look how you look?” I said. 

He didn’t understand the question. 

Maybe, though, I did have an intention, albeit un- 
consciously, as the once blunt bottom of my massive 
mane inched higher and higher up my back as I went 
from adolescence to adulthood. Was I claiming a clichéd 
liberation? Was I exercising choice? Creating possibility? 
Seeking transformation? All of the above? 

I think we rarely do things with a single motivation. 
Once upon a time, I said I shed the security of my hair 
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because I wanted to see whether I could be beautiful 
while giving up a major marker of beauty. But what I 
meant was that I wanted to see whether I could like my- 
self even while the world tells me I should be different. 
And I do. As a woman, this, in and of itself, is an act of 
resistance. It’s powerful; it’s fierce; it’s sexy as hell. m 


Babu 05 is a writer and journalist based in Brooklyn, 
New York, whose work has appeared in The Feminist 
Wire, Huffington Post, The Wall Street Journal, Racia- 
licious, India Abroad, Open City Magazine, and more. 
She is currently working on her first novel. 
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Seeking a Duke education, an insecure teen gains even more. 


1en I look at teenag- 

ers today, | wonder 

whether I was ever 

really their age. They 

seem so much more 
self-possessed, so much more mature 
than I ever was. As a teen, I was a mass 
of insecurities, raised basically as an 
only child—my brother is ten years old- 
er—by working- class parents (my father 
was a tobacco farmer and ran a country 
store) who had never attended college. 
‘They pushed me to do well in school, 
and, like a good boy, | complied. 

But when it came time to apply to col- 
lege, I figured my choices were distinctly 
limited. I had, after all, attended a two- 
room schoolhouse for the first six grades 
of my education, and then, for the last 
six years, got bused to a school where 
each class had its own homeroom, but 
there were only 200 students, grades one 
through twelve. And to make the college 
application process even more difficult, 
though we lived in Virginia, my father 
insisted I choose a college in North Car- 
olina. So I chose Wake Forest—that’s 
where my brother had graduated, and I 
was already a Demon Deacon fan. How- 
ever, yielding to parental pressure, I also 
applied to UNC and Duke. I knew they 
both were long shots, but ever the good 
boy, I did as I was told. To my surprise, 

I got an acceptance letter from UNC, so 
that’s where I would go. Until, almost at 
the eleventh hour, there was a letter from 
Duke, inviting me to join their Class of 

’64. My parents were thrilled; I wasn’t 

so sure. 

So, when I spent my first day as a 
student at Duke, in September of 1960, 
I was seventeen, a Virginia farm boy, a 
graduate of a fourth-rate rural school 
system, and I knew I had to work hard 
if | was going to make it. My assigned 
roommate, who was a startling fifteen 
years old, was also from Virginia, also a 
product of that state’s public-school sys- 
tem. He had graduated at the top of his 
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class in one of the biggest schools in the 
state. I, too, had been a valedictorian, 
earning the best grades of anyone in my 
class. But whereas my roommate had 
competed with more than a thousand 
other students for those top honors, | 
had been one in a class of only eighteen. 
I was daunted. 

A few days later, I went through the 
process of choosing class assignments, a 
random session during which instructors 
looked at my high-school transcript and 
offered advice on what courses I should 
sign up for. More than once I saw the 
teacher shake his head, and more than 
once | heard the words, “You're going to 
have a tough time.” By the end of that 
day, | was officially terrified. 

Classes started. I read all the as- 
signments, got in my seat well before 
the bell sounded, took copious notes. 
Watched and listened as the other 
students volunteered answers to the 
instructor’s questions and raised their 
hands to probe for more information. I 
envied them their confidence, the depth 
of their understanding. Could I ever be 
like them? 

In addition to the struggle to over- 
come my basic teenage insecurity and 
cope with my fear that I was in over my 
head, I got a message from the dean’s 
office informing me that I'd been cho- 
sen to be part of a discussion/therapy 
group that was to meet weekly that fall 
semester. | remember a half-dozen or so 
of us sitting around a large table with a 
therapist at one end, taking notes as we 
responded to his questions. Everyone 
seemed to feel suspicious, unsure. Why 
were we being singled out? During these 
sessions we were encouraged to open up 
about our reactions to the school, to our 
classes, our instructors, our dorm life— 
nothing personal really, nothing about 
family or life before Duke. As I remem- 
ber it, the others in the group seemed to 
feel these sessions were more irritating 
than helpful. However, once I realized 


that others in the room shared some of 
the same insecurities and self-doubts I 
did, I started to appreciate this chance 
to talk about my situation. The thera- 
pist—a guy, naturally; this was 1960, 
after all—seemed genuinely interested, 
seemed to really care. | didn’t know why 
I was chosen to sit at that table, but I 
came to view it as an opportunity and 
not a threat. 

Gradually, I started to wake up each 
day with an increased sense of confi- 
dence. | remember, in particular, my En- 
glish instructor, with whom I had half- 
hour, one-on-one sessions each week, 
praised my work, even going so far as to 
suggest | might think about writing as 
a possible career path. And my Spanish 
professor, an eccentric, charming wom- 
an, singled me out for my ability to roll 
my “r’s and honor the silent “h.” These 
people thought I had ability; it gave 
me something to ponder. Maybe I was 
good enough after all. Maybe someone 
at Duke had seen something in me that 
hadn't shown up on my transcript. May- 
be I could do this. And from this growth 
in confidence, I started to feel a sense 
of power. I realized I was in control, 
that if I believed in myself and just did 
the work to the best of my ability, then 
everything would be fine. And so it was. 
At the end of the first semester, I had 
earned five A’s and one B. I was a for-re- 
al Duke student, capable of competing 
with the rest of them. 

The power that came from believing 
in myself carried me through the under- 
graduate years and even took me into 
Duke Law School. It was then, though, 
I learned the truth about what had been 
going on during that freshman year, 
through all four years, actually. Once 
accepted at law school, | applied for 
and was given a position as a freshman 
housemaster, meaning Id live in one of 
the freshman dorms, and in exchange 
for giving the newbies a little guidance, 
I'd get free housing and beer money. At 








My parents 
were thrilled; 
I wasn’t 

so sure. 


a dinner the Dean’s Office threw for the 
housemasters that first year, I was seated 
next to Dean Womble, the man who 
had been dean of freshmen the whole 
time I'd been at Duke. When I went to 
introduce myself, he put his hand up to 
stop me, then said, “Oh, I know who 
you are. I know all about you. You were 
born in...” And he launched into my 
life story, complete with details, includ- 
ing my father’s occupation and income, 
and, of course, my time at Duke. He 
ended by saying, “You were my project. 
I lived with you for four years.” 

I learned from Dean Womble that I 
had been Duke's entry in a study car- 
ried out by several colleges—I think 
he mentioned Chicago, Stanford, and 
Princeton, among others—in which 
theyd each taken one male student ear- 
marked for the graduating Class of ’64 
who would, under normal circumstanc- 
es, never have made the admissions cut. 
I never learned what happened to my 
counterparts at the other schools, nor 
did I learn whether there was a study 
following female students. ‘The sessions 
with the therapist were, | learned, a 
part of the study, with the other clueless 
guys thrown in so that I would not real- 
ize I was being singled out. 

I remember stammering, trying to 
ask all the questions that came imme- 
diately to mind. I was bothered by the 
idea that I had been the subject of a 
four-year “big brother” experiment. Not 
that there had been hidden cameras, 
but looking back I’m sure it wasn’t a 
coincidence that for my sophomore 
year, I was asked by the dean’s office to 
join the first dormitory in which up- 
perclassmen would live with freshmen, 
and, yes, with a housemaster who could 
watch us and report back. ‘The same 
thing happened the next year, when a 
second mixed dorm was created and | 
was asked to move there. For my senior 
year, I was asked to be an assistant to 
the housemaster in that dorm, mean- 


ing I had spent all four years under the 
watchful eye of someone put there by 
the dean's office. Of course, I could 
have said “no” at any point, but I was 
flattered to be singled out, to be deemed 
worthy of even so minor a distinction. 

Yet while I was uncomfortable with 
the idea that someone had been watch- 
ing me the whole time, I was I was 
excited, too. I had been singled out for 
this study. 

Later, during my second year in the 
housemaster program, I was told that 
one of my charges, a kid from a West 
Virginia coal-mining community, was 
in the same program, so it continued 
for a while at least. | suspect that if I 
had not stayed at Duke for graduate 
school, had not enrolled in the house- 
master program, and had not gone 
to that dinner and sat next to Dean 
Womble, I would never have known 
any of this. It makes me wonder how 
many others there are who followed a 
similar trajectory. 

Looking back, I have no regrets 
about how my time at Duke played 
out. I am grateful to have been able to 
attend such a great university, to study 
under outstanding teachers, to get to 
know the people I met there during my 
seven-year stay. And, of course, there is 
the sense of empowerment that came 
with learning to believe in myself, in 
realizing that if | wanted something 
badly enough, chances were I could 
attain it. That belief and that realization 
bolstered me for many years, as doors 
opened, and I moved from law to pub- 
lishing (not actually being a writer, but 
working with them). 

My Duke education, then, was an 
orchestrated course in self-discovery, 
with me the willing puppet, a bit of 
1984 playing out a couple of decades 
ahead of time. 


Adams 64, LL.B. ‘67 is an executive edi- 
tor at Algonquin Books in Chapel Hill. 
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lime and energy 


An audit of Duke’ power sources, then and now | By Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Things worked much that way for nearly fifty years, until 1978, 
when the plant closed and the university’s sister steam plant, located 
off Research Drive on West Campus, took over. Meanwhile, the East 
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In 2009, the steam plant on East was renovated and began to shift 
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restored, but the coal boilers were replaced by fifteen high-efficiency 


boilers. Two years later, Duke burned through the last of its coal 
stock, a step toward the university’s goal to achieve climate 
neutrality by 2024. The 175-foot smokestack still stands today, 
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old Smith Warehouse just off East Campus. 


‘ The revamped plant received a gold LEED 
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Steam travels through more than 19 miles 
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center. 


The West Campus steam plant has enough 


capacity to heat approximately 7,500 typical 
single-family homes. 


Duke University Archives Chris Hildreth 
Hot stuff: The steam plant was 


built southwest of East Campus, 
right, and still stands today. 
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Duke currently has twenty-nine LEED certifi 


















Smart Home: Cancer Center: Keohane Residence Hall: 
Solar panels connected to the Large windows to let in Motion-activated lights in 
public power grid natural sunlight the hallways 
High open ceilings to promote Bike racks and showers for those High-efficiency washers 

air flow who ride a bike to work and driers 
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ripping with sweat, Jack Burgess 
slowly dribbled the ball up the 
court, looking for an answer. 
For the entire first half, Burgess 
and his teammates from Duke 
had handled their opponents with ease, rip- 
ping cross-court passes, setting up give-and- 
go’, snaking in lay-ups, and draining ten-foot 
set shots. Not any more. Now they had run 
into a buzz saw. What had begun so prom- 
isingly had turned against them. Lost in the 
moment, however, was one small detail: Ev- 
eryone in the small gymnasium that day had 
forgotten all of their fears and anxiety about 
playing together. It was all game now. 
And what a game it was. 
An audacious, dangerous basketball contest, 
~ featuring a crackerjack team of ex-college stars 
enrolled in the Duke medical school against 
the varsity at what was then called the North 
Carolina College for Negroes—now North 
Carolina Central University—this clandestine 
1944 hoops battle was the first integrated col- 
lege basketball game to be held in the South. 





A bold idea offered a glimpse of what the Jim Crow South could be. By Scott Eliswort! 


1 


Played in a locked gymnasium on a Stinday 
morning more than a decade before the dawn 
of the civil rights movement and three years 
before Jackie Robinson donned his Brooklyn 
Dodgers uniform, it wasn’t just a barrier-bust- 
ing athletic milestone. It was also the tangible 
product of the power of ideas, including those 
whose time had not yet come. 

Duke, of course, was rigidly segregated in 
those days. The faculty, student body, and 
administration were all white, while the only 
African Americans to be seen on campus were 
maids, cafeteria staff, and service workers. In- 
deed, when the Harvard Glee Club was sched- 
uled to sing in the chapel just before Easter in 
1941, officials at Duke told the Cambridge 
group to either leave their one African-Amer- 
ican member at home—or not come at all. 
Blacks in Durham regularly avoided going 
anywhere near campus. 

But even in those Jim Crow-choked days, 
there were members of the Duke community 
who envisioned a different kind of racial fu- 
ture for the country. Some dreamed of a time 








_ when the South’s system of racial apartheid 
would be erased. Others, however, had begun 

to act. In an apartment just off East Campus, 
a small number of Duke professors had begun 
to meet with their counterparts at the North 
Carolina College—that is, until the Durham 
Klan found out and threatened to torch 

the building. A handful of Duke students, 
members of the campus Y.M.C.A. chapter, 
went even further. Hiding in the backseats of 
their cars, they drove over to North Carolina 
College, where they held clandestine, racially 
integrated prayer meetings. It was out of these 
daring violations of Jim Crow that the idea for 
the Secret Game was hatched. 

Held across town in the North Carolina 
College gym, the game was a gutsy, high-stakes 
violation of Southern ways. Crossing the color 
line in Jim Crow North Carolina wasn't just 
dangerous. It also could be deadly. That same 
year, an African-American G.I. in uniform was 
murdered in cold blood by a white Durham 
bus driver after he refused to move all the way 
to the back of the bus. An all-white jury, after 
twenty minutes of deliberations, acquitted the 
driver. The players from Duke and North Car- 
olina College weren't just playing basketball. 
Propelled by powerful, ahead-of-their time 
notions of racial equality, they were also taking 
real chances with their careers, their freedom, 
perhaps even their lives. 

But the basketball that they played turned 
out to be equally jaw-dropping. For as genu- 
inely talented as the Duke players were, the 
North Carolina College team had a secret 
weapon in John McLendon, their visionary 
young coach. The last student of James Na- 
ismith—the inventor of basketball—at the 
University of Kansas in the 1930s, McLendon 
had created a new high-speed, full-court pres- 
sure defense approach to the game that was 
decades ahead of its time. And when the play- 
ers from Duke and North Carolina College 
played a second game that day, mixing not only 
their playing philosophies but also their teams 
in a game of shirts and skins, the end result was 
nothing less than the first appearance of the 
modern game—fast-paced, athletic, and racial- 
ly integrated. 

In the end, the Secret Game changed the 
lives of its participants. “It had a real impact 
on my thinking,” remembered David S. Hub- 
bell, who also had been a member of the Blue 





Devils’ 1942 Southern Conference champi- 
onship team. Southern born and bred, with a 
family tree well-populated with slaveholders 
and Confederate infantrymen, Hubbell never 
felt the same about segregation. For another of 
the Duke players, the experience emboldened 
him to challenge Jim Crow even more ardent- 
ly—even to the point of getting chased off 

a Durham city bus, at knifepoint, one night 

in front of the chapel, after he had dared to 
question the seating arrangements. Over at 
North Carolina College, meanwhile, the game 
also had clear repercussions. Not only was it 

a source of pride, but it also became a kind of 
ending as well. Nearly all of the North Caroli- 
na College players soon left the South. 

But the greatest impact of the Secret Game, 
perhaps, would be in helping to seed the idea 
of a different kind of South. For even though 
the game had been deliberately kept secret, 
word of it leaked out here and there—and no- 
where more powerfully than among those who 
looked one day to the end of segregation. “Be- 
fore we could have a civil rights movement in 
the streets,” one elderly Durham activist once 
told me, “we had to have one in our minds.” 
Knowledge of the Secret Game was a part of 
that: It was a narrative that said that Jim Crow 
did not have to exist, and that whites and 
blacks could face each other on equal terms. 

It was a powerful—and persistent—idea. 

“Oh, yes, I had heard about the game,” 
former trustee chair Dan T. Blue Jr. J.D. 73 
told me over lunch in Raleigh not long ago, 
“back when I was an undergraduate student 
at North Carolina Central in the late 1960s.” 
Asked what knowing about the game meant 
to a young civil-rights warrior like himself, 
Blue paused a moment. Then he said, “It 
meant a lot. It was a reaffirmation that, given 
a level playing field, African Americans could 
succeed just as well as anyone else.” 

The Secret Game was both a civil-rights and 
athletic milestone. But more important, it was 
a courageous act that was ahead of its time, a 
thread in the tapestry of racial change at Duke 
whose powerful message of equality, seven de- 
cades later, still speaks to our time. @ 





Ellsworth A.M. ’77, Ph.D. 82 is the author 
of Ihe Secret Game: A Wartime Story of 
Courage, Change, and Basketball’s Lost 
Triumph (Little, Brown, 2015) . 
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All the memories that matter 


Finding meaning in a place of history and bronze | By Sofia Manfredi 


en I visited the September 11 Me- 

morial for the first time, I walked 

slowly around the empty founda- 

tions where the North and South 

Towers of the World Trade Center 
once stood. I read the names engraved in bronze. The 
etched walls surround hollow caverns that hold deep 
pools of water, and I could not look down into the 
water or across to the mirrored set of visitors on the 
other side of the pool without facing those inscrip- 
tions. The names, and the lives that they mark, sur- 
round and define the space of the memorial. 

I did not know any of the names before they were 
inscribed in the bronze. They are from all over the 
world, their differences carving out the breadth of the 
attack. But as I walked on, a set of names too similar 
caught my attention: Joseph Angelini Sr. and Joseph 
John Angelini Jr., father and son, both firefighters. 
As I read their names, I felt as though certain parts 
of myself were being amplified: the daughter and 
sister who could not imagine so much loss contained 
within one family, the citizen who was both proud of 
and afraid for the people entrusted with her protec- 
tion, the third-grader who had seen the towers falling 
on television and did not understand their smoke 
signals. At the same time, I felt myself hollowed out, 
my own foundations bare, because the terms and ex- 
periences with which I grieved were limited. My own 
memory was not enough. 

Memorials are, as the word suggests, determined 
by memory. They have the remarkable task of infus- 
ing a physical place with the pain and pride released 
in the wake of a tragedy or victory. And as tangible 
representations of indefinable feeling, they seem 
nearly paradoxical in their power. How do manmade 
physical structures evoke such raw feeling, whether 
we are ten or twenty or a hundred years past their 
creation? And how can one structure encompass 
collective emotion, when the very word implies a 
dependence on the highly personal, highly individual 
nature of memory? 

I am among the oldest students on the Duke in 
New York program, and I was just eight years old, 


growing up in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at the time 
of the attack. I know, when I look across the names 
and the water and the empty space between them, 
that my memory of that day is far too little. It needs 
the memories of the hundreds of other visitors who 
are with me, and of the countless others who have 
come before and who will come after, for me to 
consider the weight of the attacks. I have returned to 
the 9/11 Memorial three times so far, not to reflect 
on my own experience, but to commune with a col- 
lective experience and a collective pain that I cannot 
begin to comprehend. 

The Vietnam War and the lifetime of Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. both happened before I was born, and 
when I visit the national memorials erected in their 
honor, I have no memories of my own with which 
to understand their significance. My experience at 
those sites is far different than that of someone who 
lived in the time of their construction, and who 
understands the conditions that demanded that con- 
struction. But the people who have those memories 
have all brought them to the same physical places. 

In doing so, they lend the memorials their seemingly 
contradictory power, both individual and collective. 

I had not yet read the names of the Angelini fam- 
ily when I was in third grade. They are not a part of 
my memories from September 11, 2001. But I have 
touched the metal memorial where their names are 
engraved, and now I do not think about 9/11 with- 
out thinking about them. Walking among the field 
trips and photographers and families, | am compelled 
both to navigate the memories that I lived through 
and to reflect on those that I did not. I was not in 
Manhattan when the World Trade Center was at- 
tacked. I am there now. I am walking into something 
larger, something collective, composed of history and 
bronze and millions and millions of different rec- 
ollections. I visit the memorial again, realizing that 
mine is not the memory that matters. @ 


Manfredi is a senior studying biology and English. She 
is participating in the Duke in New York Arts & Media 


program this summer. 
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BARRY BONDS 


lt was a ereat run 








Bearing witness to a shift in the old ball game | By Barry Svrluga 
Co ~ Cc . . € 


n the night of August 7, 2007, I sat in a 

beautiful ballpark on the San Francisco 

Bay and watched as the personification 

of power in baseball stood at the plate. 

The fans stood behind him, a full-on 
throaty roar, curious given that by that point, he was 
as much chemistry experiment as ballplayer. 

For weeks Barry Bonds had trudged around the 
country in what appeared to be a rather joyless pur- 
suit of one of sports’ most hallowed records, the most 
home runs in the history of baseball. At that point, 
the mark was held by Hank Aaron, who thirty-three 
years earlier had surpassed Babe Ruth, who hit the 
last of his 714 homers in 1935. There is no more pure 
and simple representation of power in American sport 
than the home run, and for generations, Aaron and 
Ruth served as the ambassadors, even posthumously, 
of that entity. 

This is the kind of stuff that drifts through your 
mind on a night like August 7, 2007, when Bonds 
was stuck at 755 homers and came to the plate to 
face a journeyman left-hander for the Washington 
Nationals named Mike Bacsik. I was, at that point, 
the beat writer assigned to cover the Nationals for 
The Washington Post, a task that was largely filled with 


documenting the travails of players no one knew then 
and no one remembers now. 

Yet that night was memorable, and to this day I 
remember so much about it. Bacsik is the son of a 
pitcher and a student of the game, and in the days 
leading up to his assignment—when Bonds was 
marching to the record, and the Nationals were 
scheduled to play in San Francisco—he seemed to 
revel in the chance to be a part of history. Before 
the Nationals headed west, I asked Bacsik about the 
prospect, and he brought up Al Downing, the old 
lefty who yielded Aaron’s 715th homer. Downing was 
remembered. Maybe Bacsik could be, too. 

There were and are, of course, all the debates about 
the legitimacy of Bonds’ accomplishment, given his 
indictment on perjury charges pertaining to his testi- 
mony in the case against a California lab that was ac- 
cused of supplying steroids to all manner of athletes. 
When Bonds sent a floating Bacsik fastball into the 
sky, the 756th homer of his career, that entanglement 
circled the bases with him—and it stays with him 
still, because he has not been voted into the Hall of 
Fame. 

But the Nationals, on the receiving end of history, 
seemed not to care. Felipe Lopez, the shortstop that 


Barry Bonds 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


night, told me afterward he got goosebumps as Bonds 
ran by him. Brian Schneider, the catcher, sought 

out photos of himself behind the plate when Bonds 
swung. Bacsik handled the moment with grace and 
became an oddball star. It was the power of power, 
right there in front of me: baseball players in awe of 
one of their peers, putting aside the means to the end. 

What I didn’t know at the time, and what perhaps 
I could not have known, was that that night served 
as something of a pivot point for an entire sport. The 
“fastball” Bonds hit was a fastball in name only, a 
pitch hurled without the intention to break or tumble 
or curve. It registered at 86 mph. 

Last year, on the final day in September, I walked 
into Kauffman Stadium in Kansas City for an Amer- 
ican League wild-card playoff game between the host 
Royals and the Oakland Athletics. It was, more than 
eight years after Bonds closed baseball’s Steroid Era, 
an indication of where the power in the game stands 
at the moment. 

The Royals entered those playoffs having hit fewer 
home runs that season than all but two teams since 
1996. Indeed, in 2000, at the height of the Steroid 
Era, baseball produced more than two-and-a-quarter 
homers per game. By the end of the summer of 2014, 


Barry Bonds “ea 
Leftfielder * San Francisco Giants = 


a St) 





that number had fallen by more than a quarter—half 
a homer per game. 

Yet the Royals’ power came from different sourc- 
es, and in an odd way I found it as jaw-dropping as 
Bonds’ display eight years earlier. Here came one relief 
pitcher whose fastball averaged more than 96 mph. 
The next reliever’s fastball averaged more than 95 
mph. And that was just a hair behind the closer, who 
approached 96 mph—on average. 

In those eight years, baseball had undergone a 
transformation. The power, as we head toward anoth- 
er postseason, now lies with the pitchers. Bonds’ final 
season was that year he broke the record, 2007. Every 
year since, major league pitchers—on average—have 
thrown the ball harder. Every year since, the game has 
set a new record for strikeouts. 

The Bacsik “fastball” I saw Bonds crush that night? It 
scarcely exists anymore. There is still power in baseball. 
But it lies now on the mound, not in the batter’s box, 
and can be appreciated in a much different way. @ 


Svrluga '93 has worked at The Washington Post since 
2003 and is now the national baseball writer. He recent- 
ly wrote his second book, The Grind: Inside Baseball’s 
Endless Season (Blue Rider Press, 2015). 
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ONLINE: Pass the Duke Global Baton 


This summer, an Instagram project called the 
SNS tae Duke Global Baton is showcasing the Duke 
nares community's travels, adventures, and daily lives 
around the world. Every two days, beginning 
June 1, the Duke Global Baton Instagram ac- 
count was handed off to a new Blue Devil. Want 
to see how far the baton went this summer? 
Search for @DukeGlobalBaton on Instagram. 








M. Eric Honeycutt 


“We can't hold our breath forever/When our brothers cannot breathe/ 
All good people, won't you come around/And defend your brother/ 
All good people, won't you come around/Hold up each other” 


-Lyrics from new protest song by Delta Rae 


Just days after the Charleston shootings, folk-rock band Delta Rae, which includes Blue Devil brothers 
lan Holljes ‘O07 and Eric Holljes ‘O09, released a new protest song called “All Good People.” 


Forever 


Haven't made it to a Duke Forward 
nt? There till time with three 
yn-the-road events before 2015 Is up 
Duke Forward arrives in Denver on No DUKE Is HERE: 
. 
vember 16 and Houston on December 
9—bringing Duke to you through lively 
faculty talks, a floating dinner, remarks 
from President Brodhead, and network 
ing with your fellow Blue Devils. In addi 
tion, Duke Forward revisits Atlanta on 
November 8 with an “encore” format 
that promises to provide something 


new for both first-time and repeat at 
Ready to go? Visit the Duke 


Forward website for more details 


tendees 


In June, Duke Alumni launched its first 
alumni-exclusive online course with 


cultural anthropology professor Orin 


Starn. Students watched short lec- toe Meyalelolsmaccleliate) 


tures and interacted with Starn online 





More courses are on the way, and you Janlidan-m ale) lat-lanmaxeyele|e 
could be a student. Want to learn more ee) | |=1ei mi celele ir-lale mie 
about online educational opportunities ald al=wxereye Ml of] a) as 


WHERE ARE YOU? sh 


exclusively for alumni? Sign up for the 
new Forever Learning newsletter on 
the Duke Alumni Association website 


Welcome #Duke2015 
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Board of Directors, 2015-2016 


President: N. Shepard Moyle '84 
President-elect: Jack W. Boyd ’85 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder '83 


Duke Magazine Faitorial Advisory Board representative: 
Steven Petrow ’78 


Directors-at-large: Linda Alexander ’80, William A. 
Bermont |! ’97, Jonathan P. Cardona M.B.A. ’00, Pola 
Ayllon Changnon ‘85, Jonathan Hung Chou M.B.A. "99, 
Mandeep Singh Dillon '92, Christine Gosnell 83, Mychal 

P. Harrison ‘01, Aruna Naomi Inalsingh M.B.A. ’95, Lara 
Louise Jones ’08, David Karger "95, Paul F. Lagunes ’03, 
Naakoshie Lamptey Nartey '02, Gary Nelson ’64, Judith 
Wagoner Pahren ’84, Rodney C. Pitts 68, Eric G. Savage 
92, Margaret L. Skoglund "10, Aisha J. Taylor ’05, Laura M. 
Wellman ’73 


Vice Presidents: Nikki Hurst Gibson ’80, Winston E. 
Henderson ’90, Ana Homayoun ’01, Jin-Soo Daniel Huh 
'09, Kristin Klein '82, Courtney Lorenz M.E.M. ’06, Joanne 
O'Connor ’92, Sara K. Oliver ’06, Mark E. Stalnecker '73 
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Professional school representatives: 
Andrea Barnwell Brownlee A.M. 99, Ph.D. ’01, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Abigail Williford Kocher 00, M.Div. 06, Divinity School 
Kecla Paredes M.B.A. 04, Fuqua School of Business 
Courtney Lorenz M.E.M. ’06, Nicholas School of the 
Environment 
William Sener B.S.E. 06, M.E.M. '06, 
Pratt School of Engineering 
Sara Strunk ’88, Sanford Schoo! of Public Policy 
Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.PT. '06, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
Mark W. Scroggs M.D. ’84, School of Medicine 
Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. ‘71, School of Nursing 
Susan Prosnitz J.D. ’89, School of Law 


Recent graduate representatives: 
Andrew L. Hanna ‘14, Bret Lesavoy "15 


Faculty representatives: 

Michelle Connolly, Associate Professor of the Practice of 
Economics 

Frederick W. Mayer, Professor of Public Policy, Political 
Science and Environment 


Honorary members: 

Christopher Brian Kennedy Ph.D. '79, Michael Schoenfeld 
'84, Suzanne J. Wasiolek '76, M.H.A. '78, LL.M. ’95, Gerald L. 
Wilson B.D. '61, A.M. '68 


Ex-officio members: 

Kaili Baucum ‘01, DBA president, Roberta Gonzales 
Oyakawa B.S.E. ’86, DUHLAA chair, Frederick W. Steckler 
'83, LGBTQ president 


Class Act 


Remembering Kevin Gray as an actor and an educator 


mong the hundreds of roles the late Broadway 
actor Kevin Gray ’80 played during his career, 
there was none he treasured more than the title 
character from Phantom of the Opera. 

Gray, who died unexpectedly in 2013 from a heart at- 
tack, took on the show’s leading role in 1990, becoming 
the youngest actor to play the part on Broadway. In all, 
he appeared in more than 8,200 Broadway and nation- 
al-touring performances of hit musicals such as The Lion 
King, Miss Saigon, and The King and I. But it was the role 
of the misunderstood and reclusive phantom that held the 
deepest meaning for Gray, who grew 
up the son of a Chinese mother and 
Russian-German-Jewish father in 
Connecticut in the 1950s. 

“Phantom resonated with him very 
personally because he felt like he was 
an outcast himself and he didn’t fit 
in, says Gray’s wife of twenty years, 
Dodie Pettit. “He could find that in 
himself to bring to the character.” 

At a public concert in Baldwin 
Auditorium on campus during Re- 
unions Weekend this past April, two 
former Phantoms, Craig Schulman 
and Cris Groenendaal, with whom 
Gray toured in a Broadway musical 
showcase called The Three Phantoms in 
Concert, took to the stage before near- 
ly 200 alumni and Durham residents. 
They sang “Music of the Night,” the 
song that closes every performance 
of The Phantom of the Opera—paying 
their own vocal tribute to Gray on 
what would have been his 35th class 
reunion. 

The show was organized by former 
classmates Charles Randolph-Wright 78, Jack Coleman 
’80, and Jamie Wisser ’80 to honor Gray’s legacy and to 
help pave the way for those wanting to follow in his foot- 
steps. Codirected by Randolph-Wright, the director of 
Motown: The Musical, and Coleman, a professional actor 
who has appeared in Heroes and Scandal, the concert fea- 
tured Broadway performers from Phantom, Les Miserables, 
The Lion King, and other big hits, as well as cur- 
rent and former Duke students pursuing theat- 
rical arts. In lieu of an admission fee, organizers 
accepted donations to the Kevin Gray Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit fund established in 2013 to 
support scholarships for students interested in 
musical theater. 

The foundation will disperse grants of $5,000 


to rising sophomore, junior, and senior students at Duke 
and The Hartt School of music, dance, and theater at the 
University of Hartford, where Gray taught throughout his 
career, enabling recipients to pursue summer musical the- 
ater programs. 

“He decided to devote his brilliance and craft to sharing 
with others,” says Wisser. “This was Kevin's passion as an 
educator, and we are continuing his commitment to edu- 
cating students.” 

Gray's penchant for teaching blossomed from his desire 
to help others discover the best within themselves, says Pet- 





Night to remember: Former Phantom of the Opera stars Craig Schulman, left, 
and Cris Groenendaal, who shared a stage with Gray, sing at his tribute. 


tit. “If he saw a student trying to sing a song, he would 
want to help them,” she says. “[He would] want to try to 
transform their performance, double and triple it.” 

Pettit says that because she and Gray never had children 
of their own, Gray’s students “became his kids.” 

“They idolized him as a dad,” Pettit says. “He didn’t 
want to go home.” —Natalie Geisler 715 
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Farrell created a 


nel emergency 
response app called 
CriticaLink after 
living in Bangladesh, 
where there are 

160 road fatalities 
for every two in 

the United States. 
The app allows first 
responders to connect 
with doctors and 
trained health-care 
volunteers to address 
road emergencies in 
countries that lack an 
ambulance response 
system. It won 
Bangladesh’s 2015 
National Mobile App 
Award in the Health 
and Environment 
category. In May, 
Farrell was in Nepal 
training volunteer 
first responders 


when the first of 


the countrys two 
earthquakes hit. 





How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, in conversation 


with Jennifer Farrell ’04 


What inspired you to launch 
CriticaLink? 

[he idea for CriticaLink 
started in 2012. I connected 
with a trauma surgeon at 
Tulane University, where | 
was attending medical school. 
We went to Bangladesh for a 
month and met a man named 
Korvi, who did his law degree 
in London and came back 

to Bangladesh at twenty-two 
to move to the slums and 
start schools. He has 20,000 
youth volunteers and eighteen 
schools. We trained a bunch 
of his young volunteers as 
well as some medical students 
and doctors in advanced 
trauma. I had a couple of kids 
ask me: “What do I do now? 
I’ve learned all of this first 
aid. Am I just waiting around 
for an accident to happen?” 

I thought that was a good 
point. We have to connect 
the people. It’s not enough to 
just train them. There is no 
infrastructure for emergency 
response. So we will have to 
build it. | applied for a Ful- 
bright to create CriticaLink, 
and we launched the app and 
the service. 


Response 101: When the first of Nepal’s two recent 
earthquakes hit, Farrell worked alongside Nepali emergency 
health workers to assess health conditions. 


How does CriticaLink work? 
Let’s say you had an accident. 
Somebody could call a num- 
ber like they would call 911— 
or if they had the app, they 
could snap a picture and send 
it to our CriticaLink server. 
Anyone in the area who is a 
trained first responder will get 
a mobile alert, and if they're 
free, they go. I train the first 
responders. Once they pass all 
their certifications, then we 
put them in the system. 


You recently were in Nepal 
during the earthquake. Tell 
us what you learned about 
CriticaLink’s potential to 
help during a disaster. 

I went to Nepal to see 
whether we could expand 
there. I wanted to do some 
trainings with Sherpas and 
some of the medical schools 
in Kathmandu and Pokhara. 
What we saw was utter dev- 
astation. I felt very helpless. 
The promising thing about 
CriticaLink and its potential 
for use during future disasters 
is that the mobile technology 
was working in Nepal after 
the earthquake. We had some 
mobile technology when we 
didn't have electricity or water 
and the aftershocks were still 
going. Mobile technology is 
something we need to harness 
during a disaster. Everybody 
has a mobile phone. If you 
have a way to connect them 
through an app, through a 
system, it is possible to help 
during a disaster. The Nepali 
had cell service up and run- 


ning within three days—be- 
fore USAID got there. 


How did your Duke experi- 
ence prepare you for your 
journey into medicine? 

I had an amazing Duke ex- 
perience. I was involved in 


Duke EMS, a student team of 


certified emergency medical 
technicians, which was some- 
thing that I really enjoyed a 
lot. | was on the squad the 
whole time and crew chief. 
We got our first vehicle my 
senior year. We used to get 
rides with the Duke Univer- 
sity police department. | also 
went to South Africa with the 
SOL Service Opportunities 
in Leadership program, and 

I was teaching EMTs. I was 
working at the Amy Biehl 
Foundation on a Fulbright 
scholarship. I ended up writ- 
ing a curriculum for first aid 
and health that we imple- 
mented in fifteen schools in 
the townships there. Ten years 
later, here | am in a project 
in Bangladesh on a Fulbright 
scholarship and feeling very 
tied back to my experience 
with the SOL program. 


What is your advice to Duke 
students and alumni who 
would like to pursue medi- 
cine and entrepreneurship? 
We have this extraordinary 
network that I had not pre- 
viously tapped into. When I 
needed a lawyer, I got a lawyer 
in a day. When I needed an 
accounting firm or donors or 
press, the Duke community 
really solidified behind me, 
which has given us the ability 
to make such huge progress in 
such a short amount of time. 
Ask for the things you need. 
I plan to return the favor. I’ve 
got a Duke junior, Tina Chen, 
coming to intern for me this 
summer. She’s a computer-sci- 
ence student, and she’s also 
on the Duke EMS team. She 
contacted me and said, “Can 
I come do research on the 
CriticaLink app and user ex- 
perience?” I was thrilled. 
-Edited by Christina Holder 
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Robert A. Wolff 42 set a Guin- 

ness World Record for having the 

longest career as a broadcaster—75 

years. He is one of two broadcasters 
who have been honored by the Baseball Hall of 
Fame as well as the Basketball Hall of Fame. He 
has been a sportscaster for News 12 Long Island 
since 1986. 


Arthur W. Judd ’52 donates 
blood to the Red Cross every two 
months. Since 1952, he has given 


38 gallons of blood. 


E. Reid Gilbert °53 wrote his fourth book, The 
Twelve Houses of my Childhood, and is finishing 
his fifth, Life After Duke. He is professor emeritus 
at The Ohio State University and lives in Tucson, 
Ariz., where he is active in the Old Pueblo Play- 
wrights. 


Milton Teichman A.M. ’53 wrote A Teacher 

of the Holocaust and Other Stories, a collection of 
stories. He is a painter, sculptor, lecturer on art and 
literature, and writer of short fiction. 


Richard L. Reece ’56, M.D. ’60 wrote Zhe 
Road to Hell Is Paved With Good Intentions: The 
Story of ObamaCare. He is a pathologist, editor, 
author, and speaker. 


Ruth E. Davis McCahan 57 is founding pres- 
ident of the nonprofit Lamorinda Village Inc., a 
virtual village designed to help the growing senior 
population age comfortably and confidently. Based 
on the Beacon Hill Village in Boston, this project 
will draw on a volunteer workforce in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 


William G. Sharpe IV °57, M.Div. ’60 retired 
as university chaplain and director of the Raleigh 
Wesley Foundation. He recently served as volunteer 
chair of the curriculum committee of LIFE@Elon, 
the lifelong-learning institute at Elon University. 


Roger J. Colley 60 wrote /n 
Three Days, a thriller tale of a 
9/11 attack on the U.S. with a 
modified Ebola virus that can be 


spread airborne. He resides in 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Gilbert V. Boro 61 runs a community arts 
organization, Studio 80 + Sculpture Grounds. A 
sculptor working in Old Lyme, Conn., he was an 
architect in Boston for 40 years. 


Judith E. Harlow B.S.N. ’64 won the state cham- 
pionship at the USTA level with the S.C. Keowee 
Key Kwilk-Steps, a senior USTA women’s tennis team. 
She retired from a career in nursing in 2004. 


Ronald E. Marcello A.M. ’65, Ph.D. ’69 wrote 
Small Town America in World War II: War Stories 
From Wrightsville, Pennsylvania. He is professor 
emeritus of history at the University of North Texas 
and was director of the university's Oral History 
Program for 37 years. 


Frederick L. Schultz ’65 is serving his third 
term on the city council for Takoma Park, Md. He 
retired from commercial banking in 2009 after 15 
years in the field. 


Barbara A. Pfohl Mink ’67, M.A.T. ’68, Ed.D. 
71 was elected board officer for the Austin Com- 
munity College board of trustees. She is also a pro- 
fessor in the School of Human and Organization 
Development at Fielding Graduate University in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Jacob A. “Lon” Bouknight Jr. J.D. 68 be- 
came a partner in the electric-power group at Step- 
toe & Johnson's headquarters in Washington. He 
previously was executive vice president and general 
counsel for Public Service Enterprise Group Inc. 


David M. Lavine ’68 has been honored by the 
American Society of Plastic Surgery for his pro- 
posal and development of the Icon Project, a video 


You're smart. 


SO GIVE SMART. A planned gift could allow you to make 
a bigger gift than you thought possible. Make a difference 
at Duke while planning for your future. Options include: 

> Designating Duke as a beneficiary of a retirement plan 

> Including Duke in your will 

> Establishing a gift that pays you an income for life 

> Giving appreciated assets like stock and real estate 
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“Duke had an immeasurable impact on my life. 
The Office of Gift Planning helped us find the 
perfect giving opportunity that showed our 
support and met our personal goals.” 
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documentary project to preserve the history of the 
plastic-surgery field. He is founder and director of 
a cosmetic surgery practice in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles F. Dameron Jr. ‘69 wrote Waiting 
for an Etcher, a book of poetry. He is professor 
emeritus of English at the University of Tex- 


as-Brownsville. 


MARRIAGES 
Bobbi Bruton 62 to McLaurin E. Rivers on 
May 3, 2014. Residence: Thomasville, N.C. 


John A. Diffey °70 announced 
. plans to retire as president and CEO 
of the Kendal Corp. next year. Over 
his 40-year career, he served on 
the board of directors of the nonprofit association 
LeadingAge, as chair of its committee on continu- 
ing-care retirement communities, and as a found- 
ing co-chair of its leadership development program, 


among other roles. 


Cynthia A. Griggs Fleming A.M. ’75, 
Ph.D. °77 recently retired from the University of 
Tennessee-Knoxville after 32 years of service. She 
is professor emerita of history at UTK, as well as 
an author, civil rights historian, and oral-history 
specialist. She was the first black woman to earn a 
Ph.D. in history from Duke. 


Robert L. Frizzelle °75 was named vice presi- 
dent at Booz Allen Hamilton in McLean, Va. He 
previously was a vice president at CSC. 
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Robert E. Jackson °75 was honored as a Cleve- 
land Browns Legend. He played 11 seasons with 
the NFLs Cleveland Browns. He is a partner at 
Jackson, Dieken & Associates, an insurance agency 
in Westlake, Ohio. 


Richard A. Schwartz °75 topped the list of 
North Carolina's largest verdicts and settlements 
for the second year in a row. As lead counsel rep- 
resenting the Roan-Salisbury Board of Education, 
he negotiated a settlement that will produce more 
than $49 million in county funding for school 
facilitates in a legal dispute with county commis- 


sioners. 


Mark J. Prak °77, J.D. 80 was named in the 
2015 North Carolina Super Lawyers for communi- 
cations. He is a partner with Brooks Pierce in its 
Greensboro office. 


Mary G.B. Boney Denison 78 was appointed 
as U.S. commissioner for trademarks by U.S. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Penny Pritzker. She previously 
served as deputy commissioner for trademark 
operations. 


J. Ed Turlington 779 was named in the 2015 

forth Carolina Super Lawyers for business and 
corporate law. He is a partner in Brooks Pierce in 
Greensboro. 


John T. York M.A.T. ’79 received the Linda 
Flowers Literary Award from the N.C. Humanities 
Council for his memoir essay, “O Beautiful Bug.” 


Learn Without Limits 


“Graduate Liberal Studies has given me a world class 
education. I've been able to focus on what I want and need 
\ | to study personally and professionally. Duke University 
is an amazing institution and GLS is truly an asset 


for those of us who cant take two years away from 


work lo pursue our academic dreams. 4 


Charles Duncan (MALS 2015) 
Investigative journalist and 


founder of Raleigh Public Record 


Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke University offers a master’s 
degree for part or full-time study to students who are seeking 
to expand their knowledge and continue their personal and 

professional growth. Tuition assistance available. 


Duke 
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www.liberalstudies.duke.edu 


Graduate 
Liberal Studies 


G. Bill Brown Jr. J.D. ’80 is 
CEO of NET Power, a clean source 
. of electricity from natural gas. The 
company received a large invest- 
ment for a new power plant. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 was named a Top 
Lawyer in the 2015 South Florida Legal Guide. 
He also was listed as a Florida Super Lawyer in 
2014. He recently moderated the Judicial 

Ethics Roundtable at the Dade County Bar 
Association Bench and Bar Conference. He is 
the leading trial lawyer with Hickey Law Firm in 
Miami. 


Stephen H. Kehoe ’80 was named associate 
judge of Maryland’s Second Judicial Circuit 


Rita A. Sheffey Ph.D. ’82 was named assis- 
tant dean for public service at Emory University. 
She previously worked for more than 27 years at 
Hunton & Williams, where she founded the law 
firm’s pro bono clinic. 


Stephen A. Meffert 85 founded VeloMed, 
which provides first-responder medical care for 
cyclists who participate in cycling events in Sono- 
ma County, Calif. He has practiced vitreoretinal 
surgery and has enjoyed cycling in Sonoma County 
for nearly 17 years. 


Anita Kassof °86 became the executive director 
of the Baltimore Museum of Industry. She recently 
served as the deputy director of the Museum of 
Jewish Heritage in New York. 


Kimberly D. Reed °86 was recognized for her 
pro bono assistance to the National Coalition of 
Community-Based Correctional & Community 
Re-Entry Service Organizations. She is a lawyer in 
Potomac, Md. 


Heather L. Higbee °87 was appointed to the 
Circuit Court bench by Florida Governor Rick 
Scott. She serves in the Ninth Judicial Circuit in 
Orlando. 


James R. Koepke 87 was awarded second 
place in the master’s category for “most life-like 
eye” in the 34th annual Virginia Taxidermists Asso- 
ciation Convention. 


Robert K. MacEwen 87 wrote Matthean Poste- 
riority: An Exploration of Matthew’ Use of Mark and 
Luke as a Solution to the Synoptic Problem. He is a 
professor of biblical studies at East Asia School of 
Theology in Singapore. 


Rachel L. Braun Scherl ’87 was named among 
the 2015 Best 50 Women in Business by NV/BIZ. 
She is cofounder and principal of Spark Solutions 
for Growth, a consultancy. 


Robert S. Freedman ’88 is a shareholder 

with Carlton Fields Jorden Burt in its Tampa 
office. A specialist in real-estate development mat- 
ters, he co-chairs the firm’s real-estate and finance 
practice group and chairs the development industry 
group. 


Cary D. Pugh ’88 is a U.S. Tax Court judge 
nominee. She is a lawyer in private practice in 


Washington. 


Charity S. Scribner 88 wrote After the Red Army 
Faction: Gender, Culture, and Militancy. She is an 
associate professor at the Center for the Humanities 
at the Graduate Center, City University of New York. 
She also teaches comparative literature at the Gradu- 
ate Center and LaGuardia Community College. 


Nelson C. Bellido ’89 spoke at the 2015 Cor- 
porate Counsel Conference and Ulvado Herrera 
Moot Court Competition in March. He is a man- 
aging partner in the Miami office of Roig Lawyers. 


MARRIAGES 

Roderic L. Mullen ’83, M.Div. ’86 to Xia Zhou 
on Jan. 28, 2015. Residence: Durham...Angela 
Beaver Simmons ’89 to Jeffrey W. Behmer on 
April 26, 2014. Residence: Hickory, N.C. 


Berkeley G. Harrison 90 
a | § was named an investment coun- 
= selor at Citi Private Bank in Los 
: Angeles. 


David L. Hudson Jr. 90 was appointed di- 
rector of academic affairs and legal writing at the 
Nashville School of Law, as well as ombudsman for 
the Newseum Institute’s First Amendment Center. 
He previously served as senior law clerk for Chief 
Justice Sharon G. Lee of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court. 


Melissa H. Ditz Proctor 90 was inducted into 
the inaugural class of the Philadelphia Area Disc 
Alliance’s Hall of Fame for her work on behalf of 
Ultimate Frisbee. She recently played at the 2014 
Masters Nationals. 


Truman T. Semans Jr. 90, M.B.A. ’01 is 
founder and CEO of a new firm, Element Capital 
Advisors. He is also senior adviser to Cleantech 
Group GreenOrder, where he was principal and 
partner from 2008 to 2013. 


Robert A. Book 791 testified before the health 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee on the impact of the Affordable Care 
Act on the Medicare Advantage program. He is 
senior research director at Health Systems Innova- 
tions Network. 


Katie A. Gailes M.B.A. 91 was promoted to 
director of entrepreneurship initiatives at Wake 
Technical Community College. She previously 
served as counselor in the small-business center at 
the college. 


G. Scott Hulsey 91 was named senior counsel 
for the deputy attorney general at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. He previously served as chief of 
the Transnational Organized Crime and Narcotics 
Section for the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the 
Northern District of Georgia. 


Jennifer K. Van Zant 91 was named in the 
2015 North Carolina Super Lawyers as well as in 
Business North Carolina's Legal Elite. She is a part- 
ner with Brooks Pierce in its Greensboro office. 





Associated Press 


HAPPY 100TH BIRTHDAY, Jerome Bruner 


Jerome Bruner ’37, one of the most influential psychologists of the twen- 


tieth century, is set to become a centenarian on October 1, 2015. Bruner 
began his journey into the world of psychology at Duke and later went on 
to earn a master’s degree and doctorate from Harvard University. He is 
known for coining the term “scaffolding,” which is used in developmental 
psychology to describe the way children build upon skills and informa- 
tion they have mastered. In addition, Bruner’s research in developmental 


psychology and children’s education paved the way for Head Start, the 


federal program begun in 1965 to provide comprehensive early childhood 


education for low-income children. Bruner has fifteen published books, 


including his pioneering A Study of Thinking. The book formally initiated 


the study of cognitive psychology. Bruner is currently a senior research 


fellow at the New York University School of Law. 


Angela D. Alsobrooks °93 was elected for a 
second term as state's attorney for Prince George’s 
County, Md. 


Valerie A. Steer Marsh 94 became a partner 
in Baker & McKenzie with the firm’s corporate 
and securities practice in Washington. 


Christopher J. Vaughn J.D. 94 was named 
in the 2015 Best Lawyers in America, as well as 

in Business North Carolina’s Legal Elite, both for 
real-estate law. He is a director with Carruthers & 
Roth in Greensboro. 


Stacey M. Gray 95 received an honorable men- 
tion from the New York Law Journal. She is a solo 
practitioner in New York. 


—Genesis Jackson 


Tiffani L. Sherman 795 received the Communi- 
ty Anti-Drug Coalitions of America’s 2015 Nation- 
al Newsmaker of the Year Award. 


Thomas A. Bates 97 was named a member of 
the Center for the Study of Social Policy’s board 
of directors. He is special counsel and director of 
government affairs at the Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center in Seattle. 


Lisa A. Ells 97 was promoted to partner at 
Rosen Bien Galvan & Grunfeld in San Francisco. 
Her practice focuses on appellate law, as well as 
commercial litigation and civil rights and civil 
liberties. 
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2016 TRAVEL DESTINATIONS 





Duke Catholic Ctr: Pilgrimage, Assisi to Rome, Feb. 15-25 
European Coastal Civilization, Apr. 16-24 

Alaska, May 21-28 Waterways of Holland and Belgium, Apr. 20-28 

Columbia & Snake River, Oct. 19-25 Voyage to Antiquity: Malaga to Rome, Apr. 21-29 

Art of Living in Tuscany, Apr. 22-May 14 

Stepping Stones of Western Civilization, Apr. 23-May 1 

Paradores and Pousadas of S. Spain, May 5-19 

Art of Living in Madrid, May 8-30 

ACA Apulia & Amalfi Coast, May 10-19 

Paris Immersion, May 26-June 6 

In the Wake of the Vikings, June 8-16 

ACA Scottish Highlands and English Lakes, June 13-24 

Changing Tides of Baltic Sea, June 15-24 

Cruise the Face of Europe, June 23-July 8 

Town and Country Oxford, July 8-16 

Nordic Magnificence, July 25-Aug. 7 

Rivieras & Islands (Barcelona to Rome), Sept. 9-17 

London Immersion, Sept. 16-27 

Portrait of Italy, Sept. 17-Oct. 3 

Dordogne, Sept. 22-30 

Coastal Iberia, Sept. 23-Oct. 1 

ACA Sicily, Sept. 24-Oct. 3 

Discovering Eastern Europe, Oct. 6-22 

ACA Portugal, Oct. 7-16 

Art of Living in Provence, Oct. 7-29 








Costa Rica's Natural Heritage, Jan. 11-22 
Sailing Caribbean's Windward Islands, Jan. 30-Feb. 6 
Panama to Costa Rica, Mar. 12-19 
Cuba, Apr. 16-23 

Baja Family, Dec. 26-Jan. 1 


Amazon River Expedition, Feb. 26-Mar. 6 
Galapagos, June 17-26 
Peru, Aug. 15-25 
Chile & Patagonia, Oct. 27-Nov. 6 Art of Living in Bali, Feb. 18-Mar. 12 
Insider's Japan, Apr. 2-14 
China Family, July 
Young Alumni China Passage, Sept. 
The Five “stans”, Sept. 20-Oct. 8 
Bangkok to Bali, Oct. 6-18 
China & Tibet, Oct. 10-26 
Israel, Oct. 19-30 
Mystical India, Oct. 30-Nov. 15 





Egypt & the Eternal Nile, Feb. 1-15 

Moroccan Discovery, Mar. 11-24 

Southern Africa - Zambezi River Boat, Mar. 12-24 
Tanzania Adventure, Sept. 21-Oct. 5 

Madagascar, June 











...and also adding 
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Check 
www.dukealumnitravel.com 


Antarctica, Jan. 26-Feb. 8 for‘an updated list. 





Email us at travel@daa.duke.edu with a list of the trips that interest you. 
We will send you more information and add you to the mailing list. 
Or call us at 1-"8O0O-FOR-DUKE. 


Todd R. Overman ‘97 


which focuses on timely cases, protests, and regula 


launched GovCon blog, 


tory updates to inform contractors and others, He is 
a lawyer in the government contracts practice group 
in the Washington office of Bass, Berry & Sims. 

J. Scot Ransbottom M.S. ‘97 was named chief 
of staff and deputy chief information officer for 
Virginia Tech’s Information Technology Division. 
He previously served as deputy director of the 
Information Technology Security Lab. 

Julianne M. Hartzell B.S.E. 98 was named 

in the 2014 Law Bulletin’s 40 Mlinois Attorneys 
Under 40 to Watch. She is a partner and chair with 
Marshall, Gerstein & Borun in Chicago. 


Udele J. Tagoe 98 joined Aria Health's 
Center for Gynecology & Women’s Health in the 
Philadelphia area. She previously worked with 
the University of Pennsylvania and Tenet Health 
Sy stem. 


Benjamin C. Torbert 98, Ph.D. 04 was 
named director of the graduate program in the 
English department at the University of Missouri- 
St. Louis, where he is also an associate professor of 
linguistics at the university. 


Noah D. Beck °99 was promoted to partner at 
Schulte Roth & Zabel. His practice is focused on 
tax aspects of domestic and cross-border mergers 
and acquisitions, among other matters. 


Tram V. Nguyen B.S.E. ’99 was named global 
head of corporate strategy for Bank of America. 


MARRIAGES 

Kristen Pierson °92 to Lester Jones on March 
22, 2014. Residence: Monmouth Beach, N.].... 
S. Katherine Laughon 95 to Brad Grantz on 
Oct. 19, 2013. Residence: Washington. 


BIRTHS & ADOPTIONS 

Leilani Claire to Bradford H. Andrews °92 and 
Sarah Andrews on April 6, 2015... Thomas Beau to 
Laura C. Gentile-Bagot 94 and Tom Bagot 
on April 23, 2015...Jack Milton to Adam D. 
Friend °95 and Jennie Friend on Feb. 24, 2015... 
Eli Traeger to Michele S. Traeger 795 and Scott 
Kaufman on May 25, 2014...Isabel Piper to Sta- 
cey A. Miness Mayer 797 and David Mayer 

on July 20, 2014...Joseph William to Joseph L. 
Giacobbe B.S.E. 98 and Christina Giacobbe 

on March 9, 2015...Lucy Elizabeth to Daniel M. 
Segal °98 and Lenor Segal on Jan. 29, 2015... 
Sally Eve to Stefanie Merry Wool 99 and 
David Turetsky on Feb. 10, 2015...Annabelle Kil- 
bey adopted by John T. Parry B.S.E. 95 and 


Tracey Parry. 


Lewis W. Schlossberg 00, 
J.D. 03 apes Wall Street 
Magnate, a free fantasy-trading 
platform. He is a Corporate-securi- 


ties lawyer living in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Christina M. Andersen M.B.A. ’01 was named 
a Henry Crown Fellow by the Aspen Institute. She 
is general manager of GE’s measurement and sens- 
ing division. 
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Rio Bound? 


Blue Devils are setting their sights on the 2016 Olympic games 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Among those vying for spots on Olympic 
teams are Jessica Springsteen 714, above, a competitive equestrienne 
who has been riding since age five and competed in the Olympic trials in 
2012, and professional golfer Candy Hannemann ’02, a former Duke 
women’s golf star who hopes to represent her home country of Brazil. In 
addition, Coach K will take to the basketball court with the U.S. men’s 
national team. Coach K led the U.S. men’s national team to gold in both 
2008 and 2012. Plus: Closer to home, Boston Celtics co-owner Steve 
Pagliuca ’77 is hoping to lead Beantown to a successful Olympic bid in 
2024 as the new chairman of the city’s Olympic bid committee. 


Eva B. DuBuisson 01, M.P-P. 07 became a Rebecca L. Young Baker (03 was named a 


partner at Tharrington Smith in Raleigh, where she 
practices education law. 


Ryan L. VanGrack ’()1 was named senior 
adviser to the chair of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission in Washington. He previously served 
as senior counsel to the director of the S.E.C.’s 
Enforcement Division and as a deputy associate 
counsel in the White House. 


Michael P. Carolan 02 was named a sharehold- 
er by Winderweedle, Haines, Ward & Woodman 
in Orlando. He practices in the firm's real-estate 
and corporate- and commercial-litigation practice 
areas, 


partner at Bracewell & Giuliani in Houston. She 
practices employment law. 


Heather J. Chisum Rhodes Ph.D. 03 was 
granted tenure at Denison University. A neu- 
roethologist, she studies the biological basis of 
social communication and has been working with 
Denison’s biology department since 2008. 


Scott E. Atkinson 04 was named a director 
of Carr McClellan, a business-litigation boutique 
firm in the San Francisco Bay area. He practices 
business litigation with a focus on trade secrets, 
employee mobility, and complex commercial 
contract disputes. 


Kathleen E. Henderson Finley ’04 works 
with the client experience group at Northern 
Trust. She previously worked in the company’s 
wealth-management group. She lives in Chicago. 


Lawrence E. Flynn III 04 was selected for the 
2015 class of Leadership South Carolina, a state- 
wide leadership program. He is a member of Pope 


Zeigler law firm in Columbia, S.C. 


Cameron V. Levy B.S.E. 04 founded 
Beansprock, a start-up to help employees find good 
matches in prospective employees. He previously 
worked as a consultant. 


Robert E. Behrens ’05 cofounded Snowfoot 
to market a new type of snowshoe for freeride 
skiers and snowboarders. He lives in Val d’Ayas, 
Italy. 


Jason G. Cooper M.S. 06 was named chief 
analytics officer at Horizon BCBS of New Jersey. 


Gregory L. Segal ’06 won Verizon's 2014 
Powerful Answers competition. He is a cofounder 
of Organize, a nonprofit that makes it easier for 
people to register to be organ donors. 


Kellyann N. Jones-Jamtgaard 07 received 
the 2015 Emerging Public Policy Leadership Award 
from the American Institute of Biological Sciences. 
She is a Ph.D. candidate in the department of mi- 
crobiology, immunology, and molecular genetics at 
the University of Kansas Medical Center. 


Anthony A. Manela ’07 received a Ph.D. in 
philosophy from Georgetown University. 


Andrew K. Pelehach ’08 received an M.B.A. 
with distinction from the University of Michigan's 
Stephen M. Ross School of Business. He is a global 
strategist at Samsung in Seoul, South Korea. 


Kathryn E. Alberts Peluso 09 graduated cum 
laude from Fordham University School of Law. She 
is an associate at Holland & Knight in the firm’s 
public-companies and securities group. She lives in 
Tampa, Fla. 


MARRIAGES 

Lesley J. Rudolph ’01 to Jon Phillipson 

on Dec. 20, 2014. Residence: Tampa, Fla.... 
Meghan E. Feldmeyer M.Div. '02 to 

T. Adam Benson M.Div. 14 on Noy. 8, 2014. 
Residence: Durham...Emily R. Kernan ’03 to 
Brad L. Schoenfeldt '03 on Sept. 26, 2014. 
Residence: New York...Erin Bendure ’05 to 
Charles Henkel on July 26, 2014. Residence: 
Houston...Anna S. Cobb ’05 to Phillip 
Perkinson on Oct. 4, 2014. Residence: Raleigh... 
Kassandra C. Doyle ’05 to Isaac Taylor 

on Dec. 31, 2014. Residence: Miami... 
Stephanie E. Shinn 05 to Mark C. Wright 
M.B.A. ’14 on Nov. 8, 2014. Residence: 
Chicago...Rebecca D. Fairchild °07 to Brian 
J. Lewis B.S.E. 07, M.Eng.M ’10 on Sept. 6, 
2014. Residence: Washington...Kathryn E. 
Alberts 09 to Andrew Peluso J.D. °13 on 
Noy. 8, 2014. Residence: Tampa, Fla....Jessica 
L. Barlow B.S.E. ’09 to Nathan Becker on Nov. 
15, 2014. Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BIRTHS 

Gracen Kennedy to Grant R. Allen B.S.E. ‘00 
and Katherine Allen on Sept. 20, 2014...Sebastian 
Brooks to Christopher D. Brandt ’00 and Sar- 
ah Brandt on March 17, 2015...Gabriel to Jamie 
M. Brodsky 00 and Nisha Brodsky on Jan. 9, 
2014...Ashlyn Elaine to Stephanie Rogers 
Purdy ’00 and Shawn Purdy on June 24, 2014... 
Ellery Winslow to Andrew A. Bender J.D. ’01, 
M.B.A. ’01 and Julia Bender on Dec. 26, 2014... 
Tristan Alexander to Kristen Stenvall Shejen 
01, M.B.A. 08 and Matthew Shejen on Jan. 14, 
2015...Julia Devon to Meredith Young Sofer 
01 and Craig Sofer on Jan. 23, 2015...Jackson 
Avram to Andrew S. Chalson 02 and Dan- 
ielle Schillinger Chalson B.S.E. 02 on Dec. 
13, 2014...Calvin Patrick to Amy Venter 


Duke 


ALUMNI 


Dameron 02 and Scott Dameron on Jan. 12, 
2015...Mila Rina to Jessica Blake Dickinson 
02 and Ori Ben-Akiva on Jan. 2, 2015...Lily 
Grace to Kevin L. Hoover B.S.E. 02, M.Eng.M 
03 and Sara Hoover on April 3, 2015... Patrick 
Skelly to Gillian Groarke Burns °03 and Jason 
Burns on Jan. 6, 2015... William Christopher to 
Christopher G. Gough 03 and Whitney Mac- 
Donald Gough on Jan. 29, 2015...Coen Teague 
to Sharon Hodde Miller 03, M.Div. 07 and 
Isaac F. Miller M.Div. 10 on Feb. 16, 2015... 
Josephine Blair to Stephen P. Misuraca 03, 
M.B.A. 09 and Katherine LaFiura Misuraca 
04, Ph.D. 14 on March 14, 2015...Emma Rose 
to Amy E. Ligler Schoenhard J.D. ’03 and 
Paul Schoenhard on March 21, 2015... Hope 
Searle to Ashley J. Younger ’03 and Mark W. 


Forever Learning. 
Forever Duke. 


Duke provides hundreds of educational opportunities to 
alumni online, on campus, and around the globe. 
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Ray Barfield, associate 
professor of pediatrics at 
Duke Children's Hospital 
& Health Center, and 


' 


associate professor of 





Christian philosophy at 
Duke Divinity School, 
explores the unexpected | \ } 
intersections of arts, 

medicine, and theology ‘/ 


to help doctors and * 


patients better 









understand illness, 


suffering, and dying. 


oe Use LAYAR . 


to view L 
Dr. Barfield's 


video 
















Kimberly L. Blackwell '89, 
professor of medicine, 
assistant professor of 
radiation oncology, and 
director of the breast 
cancer program at the 
Duke Cancer Institute, 
shares her pioneering 
research on the evolution— 
and revolution—of breast 
cancer treatment. 


~ Use LAYAR 


to view 
Dr. Blackwell's 
w video 
Pi 
: 
‘ 





Gary G. Bennett, 
Ph.D. 'O2, professor 
of psychology, global 
health, and medicine, 
and Director of Duke 
Global Digital Health 
Science Center and 
Duke Obesity Prevention 
Program, explains how 
digital health can 
engage and empower 
patients to prevent 
obesity in high-risk 
populations. 


oe Use LAYAR 
to view 


Dr. Bennett's 
video 








IDEAS 
THAT MOVE 
THE WORLD 
FORWARD 


INNOVATORS IN HEALTH 








Your health is everything. Duke 
innovators in health are pioneering 
critical advancements in research, 
education, and patient care to address 
the needs of you and your loved ones. 
Their revolutionary ideas focus on both 
the health care needs of society today 
and the future of health and medicine. 











Download the LAYAR app and scan the photo 


ro r to view the videos of three Duke innovators 


in health—Blackwell, Barfield, and Bennett— 
discussing their ideas that move the world forward. 








But they are more than ideas. 
They are ideas put into action. 


Your support of the Duke Forward 
campaign to raise $3.25 billion by 
June 30, 2017, advances the future of 
health and medicine for all. 


Discover how at dukeforward.duke.edu. 


Be KE 
/ forward 


Follow us for regular campaign updates. bd) e | £] 


Younger B.S... ‘03 on Jan. 27, 2015... David 
Williams to Elizabeth Yount Austin ‘04 and 
Michael D. Austin '05 on Oct. 31, 2014... 
[hompson ( avanaugh to Laura Beach Dugan 
05, |.D. ‘08 and Brendan C. Dugan M.B.A. 

07 on March 29, 2014...Greyson Thaddeus 
Zechariah to Na’Tima Mondaine Harrison 
05 and Brandon Harrison on Aug. 21, 2014... 
Eliza Jayne to Jeffrey D. Miller 05, M.B.A. 

11 and Lauren M. Ruderman Miller ‘05 on 
Noy. 21, 2014...Graham Harrison to Charlotte 
Decker Morgan 05 and Gabriel A. Morgan 
‘05 on April 12, 2015...Charlotte Jane to Caitlin 
Spillane King 06 and Kevin P. King '06 on 
Dec. 12, 2014...Violet Marie to William B. 
Senner B.S.E. (06, M.E.M. '06 and Kate Senner 
on Feb. 20, 2015...Ali Tauqeer to Huma Fatima 
Dawood (7 and Tauqeer Dawood on Aug. 24, 
2014...Josephine Anne to Jennifer Wimsatt 
Pusateri J.D. 08, LL.M. 08 and Michael A. 
Pusateri J.D. 08, LL.M. ’08 on Feb. 17, 2015... 
Cooper Michael to Jessica Marchant Hartz- 
og J.D. 09 and Christopher Hartzog on July 17, 
2014. 


Lorcan Shannon LL.B. 10 


ia 4 2 

1a ¢ opened the Law Offices of Lorcan 
! | > . . . . 

| 1 | iy . Shannon, a boutique immigration 

ww lw practice in New York. 


Meaghan K. FitzGerald °11 became an asso- 
ciate with Keating Muething & Klekamp in the 
firm’s litigation group in Cincinnati. She recently 


Building 
Champions 


The Iron Dukes is known for 

Je bullebiele me) atclas}ey(osalsmeyemr-lelemeimial=) 
(ole) bigicir-lele Bal-)(e lsum kemoro)sluiebl-Ne)bia 
trajectory of excellence in both 
academics and athletics, Duke 
must have the resources to drive 
our future success and enrich the © 
lives of Duke student-athletes as : 
they strive to be champions in the © 
folelcicjcoleyesMe-leloM-lmleloMevle isle sial—/—) 
of athletic competition. Nowis 
the time to make investments that 
will build champions. 7 
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earned her law degree from The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Moritz College of Law. 


Laura C. Paulsen M.S. '11 qualified for the 
U.S. Olympic Trials in the marathon. She is a 
graduate student at the MIT Sloan School of Man- 
agement, 


Hiba Hashmi M.E.M. °13 became an environ- 
mental, health, and safety engineer at Northrop 
Grumman Corp, in Falls Church, Va. She previ- 
ously lived in Jacksonville, Fla., with her husband. 


Michaela Margida M.S. °13 cofounded The 
Valentine Project, a nonprofit that serves ill chil- 
dren and their siblings throughout Ohio, She is a 
doctoral student in environmental science at the 
University of Toledo. 


MARRIAGES 

Nicholas F. Lenning J.D. 11 to Cassandra 
D. Webster J.D. °11 on May 31, 2014. Resi- 
dence: Alexandria, Va....Jessica R. Wikstrom 
M.S.N. ‘11 to Seth McLamb on Sept. 27, 2014. 
Residence: Asheville, N.C....Laurin N. Daniels 
M.TS. 13 to Alan B. Allred on Noy. 16, 2013. 
Residence: High Point, N.C....Andrew Peluso 


J.D. 13 to Kathryn E. Alberts ‘09 on Nov. 8, 


2014. Residence: Tampa, Fla....T. Adam Benson 
M.Div. °14 to Meghan E. Feldmeyer M.Div. 
‘02 on Nov. 8, 2014. Residence: Durham... 
William J. Burns IV ‘14 to Victoria A. Scott 
‘14 on July 5, 2014. Residence: Nashville, Tenn.... 
Holly V. Kuestner M.E.M. °14 to Bryan Gaston 
on May 25, 2014. Residence: San Francisco...Mark 
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C. Wright M.B.A. 14 to Stephanie E. Shinn 
‘05 on Noy. 8, 2014. Residence: Chicago. 


BIRTHS 

Coen Teague to Isaac F. Miller M.Div. 10 and 
Sharon Hodde Miller 03, M.Div. ‘07 on 
Feb. 16, 2015...Marin Lucille to Nathaniel B. 
Askwith M.B.A. °11 and Sarah Askwith on Sept. 
15, 2014... Violet Mae to Jessica L. McEI- 
heny Werdel M.S.N. °11 and Mark Werdel 

on Dec. 28, 2014...McKinley Ann to Karla A. 
Stearns M.S.N. °12 and Matt Lambson on Feb. 
26, 2015...Reagan Lee to Richard L. Karcher 
M.B.A. °14 and Kelly Karcher on Feb. 17, 2015. 


INMEMORIAM 


Kathryn S. Harris 934 of Charlotte, on Dec. 

9, 2014. She worked at Union National Bank in 
Charlotte before joining the pediatric department 
at Emory University. She later lived in West Virgin- 
ia and Arkansas before moving back to Charlotte. 
She is survived by a daughter, Kathryn Harris 
Cook ’66; a son-in-law, Joseph W. Cook Jr. 
64; and three grandchildren, including William 
H. Cook °90 and Marcus P. Cook M.D. ’97. 


Hortense M. Fraser Gibson °37 of Durham, 
on Sept. 15, 2014. 


Atwell R. Turquette A.M. 37 of Champaign, 
Ill., on Dec. 14, 2014. A mathematician and logi- 
cian, he worked at Florida Southern College, was a 
fellow at both the University of Chicago and Cor- 
nell University, and then worked at the University 
of Illinois until retirement. His contributions to 
mathematics and logic were numerous, including 
work in the areas of multi-valued circuits, Pascal’s 
triangles, and triadic logic. He is survived by his 
brother and a niece. 


Mary L. Lineberger Ziv R.N. 37 of Ports- 
mouth, Va., on April 11, 2013. Survivors include 
two sisters; a brother; and a cousin, Henry O. 
Lineberger Jr. 50. 


Margaret A. March Eddins °38 of Fairhope, 
Ala., on Aug. 26, 2014. She taught for many de- 
cades in the public school systems in Alabama and 
retired as a faculty member at the University of 
Alabama. Survivors include five grandchildren and 
13 great-grandchildren. 


Sarah M. Hefelfinger 38 of Carlisle, Pa., on 
Sept. 9, 2014. She was president of the board of 
directors of the Sarah A. Todd Nursing Home and 
a founding board member of One West Penn. She 
also received a Volunteer of the Year Award from 
the Carlisle Chamber of Commerce. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, eight grandchildren, 
and 18 great-grandchildren. 


Andrew H. Masset 738 of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
on Feb. 4, 2014. Survivors include three daughters 
and a son. 


Sula M. Barbee Parks B.S.N. 38, B.S.N. 40 
of High Point, N.C., on Oct. 29, 2014. She was on 
the board of trustees of Watts Hospital and served 
as president of various councils for the Girl Scouts. 
She was president of two PTAs and the Durham 


County chapter of the American Field Service. She 
is survived by three daughters, a son, nine grand- 
children, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Mary L. Cothran Gregory B.S.N. ’39 of In- 
man, S.C., on Sept. 10, 2014. She worked for the 
Inman Elementary School District No. 1 for 14 
years, serving in special education and as a nurse. 
She also was involved in the PTA and the National 
Campers & Hikers Association. Survivors include 
two daughters, a son, two brothers, a sister, seven 
grandchildren, eight great-grandchildren, and a 
great-great-grandchild. 


John B. Reinhart 939 of Hendersonville, Pa., 
on Dee. 3, 2014. A physician in the Army, he at- 
tained the rank of captain. Throughout his career, 
he was chief of pediatrics and infectious diseases at 
Oliver General Hospital, an associate professor of 
pediatrics at Bowman Gray (now Wake Forest 
Baptist Medical Center), and the first child psy- 
chiatrist at the Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. 
He also consulted at Trend Mental Health Center, 
was on the Ethics Committee at Margaret Pardee 
Hospital, and was a board member of Four Seasons 
Hospice. He received a Simon Wile Award from 
the American Academy of Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry and the C. Anderson Aldrich Award 
from the American Academy of Pediatrics. He 

is survived by his wife, Helen; two daughters; 

four sons; a sister; 16 grandchildren; and 16 
great-grandchildren. 


Betty Rescorla Wallace ’39 of Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J., on Aug. 14, 2014. She worked for 
Monmouth County Family and Children Services 
for more than 20 years. She was a member and 
executive director of the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program. She is survived by a daughter. 


Matt Friedlander °40 of Moultrie, Ga., on Dec. 
3, 2014. A veteran of the Navy, he served as a lieu- 
tenant senior grade and was part of an operation 
that freed Northern Africa from Nazi Germany. 
He was later a businessman and member of many 
real-estate professional organizations. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jacqueline; three sons, including 
John R. Friedlander ’70; a brother; two 
granddaughters; a grandson; and two great-grand- 


children. 


Betty Yon Hull ’40 of Atlanta, on Dec. 12, 
2014. She and her family were stationed in the 
Panama Canal Zone for several years before moy- 
ing to Atlanta, where they ran a hotel. After selling 
the hotel, she traveled the world with her husband, 
Burnett, and served as volunteer coordinator for 
Friendship Force International. She is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, and six grandchildren. 


William K. Kunkle ’40 of Warrington, Pa., 

on Feb. 14, 2013. He worked for the New Jersey 
Banking Commission and retired from the State 
of New Jersey Lottery Commission. His hobbies 
included collecting antiques and repairing and 
refinishing furniture. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, a sister, five grandchildren, and five 


great-grandchildren. 


Doris H. Colsh Malay ’40 of Easton, Md., 
on Aug. 19, 2014. She was in the Navy Reserve 
(Women’s Reserve) during World War II until 
being honorably discharged as lieutenant junior 


grade. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
three grandchildren. 


Esther A. Hinshaw Steffel B.S.N. ’40, 
M.S.N. °46 of Cincinnati, on Aug. 23, 2014. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, Raymond. 


Ralph J. Andrews Jr. B.S.M.E.’41 of West 
Hartford, Conn., on Sept. 22, 2014. He worked 
for about 40 years as a quality-control engineer 
with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. After retiring, he 
remained involved in The Old Guard of West 
Hartford, serving as secretary and logging more 
than 1,500 hours of community service. In addi- 
tion, he delivered Meals-on-Wheels and drove for 
the Red Cross until he turned 90. He is survived 
by two daughters, a son, six grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


L. Mabel Umstot Arant M.Ed. ’41 of Green- 
ville, S.C., on Sept. 20, 2013. At the age of 19, she 
began her teaching career in a one-room school- 
house in West Virginia. She taught for 35 years, re- 
tiring from Paris Elementary in Greenville in 1980. 
In retirement, she helped launch the federal Head 
Start program for low-income preschool students in 
Greenville and developed a kindergarten program. 
She is survived by two sons, two daughters, nine 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Aaron Headen Bynum Jr. ’41 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Nov. 12, 2014. An Army officer during 
World War II, he later owned Manufacturers 
Supply Co. in Rock Hill. He is survived by three 
daughters, a sister, six grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


William D. Hagenstein M.F. ’41 of Portland, 
Ore., on Sept. 4, 2014. As a teenager, he worked on 
several major forest fires in Idaho. After graduating 
from Duke, he joined the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association as a forester for western Washington. 
During World War II, he served in the Navy in the 
South and Central Pacific theaters as chief engineer 
of military lumbering, an assignment that included 
building a saw mill. In 1945, he was sent to Costa 
Rica to start a quinine plantation for a malaria 
drug. He later was named manager and executive 
vice president of the Industrial Forestry Association 
and advocated for sound forestry practices before 
Congress and the state legislatures of Oregon and 
Washington. He is survived by five stepchildren, six 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Stanley Karansky M.D. ’41 of San Ramon, 
Calif., on Noy. 9, 2014. During World War LI, he 
served in the Army as part of the engineering bat- 
talion, building bridges across Europe. He then had 
a career as a physician, specializing in anesthesia, 
sports medicine, and cardiac rehabilitation. He 
lived in several states, was finish-line director for 
the Honolulu Marathon for eight years, and was a 
former part-owner of Heitz Winery. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen; five children; eight grandchil- 


dren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Patricia Blackmore Seyfarth °41 of Gaylord, 
Mich., on Oct. 26, 2014. She volunteered in many 
organizations. She is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, eight grandchildren, and seven grandchildren. 


Dorothy C. Prox Williamson ’41 of Green 
Valley, Ariz., on Dec. 1, 2014. She was a product 


specialist for Vonnegut Industrial Products. After 
moying to Arizona, she worked for the Rio Roco 
Library and volunteered at Tumacacori National 
Historical Park. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, a brother, four grandchildren, 11 great-grand- 
children, and a great-great-grandchild. 


Mary C. L’Engle Avent ’42 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Sept. 27, 2014. She was a member of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, delivered Meals-on-Wheels, and 
was a former board member of the Children’s Home 
Society. She is survived by three sons, five grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Werner C. Brown 42 of Greenville, Del., on 
Jan. 8, 2015. A football and track athlete at Duke, 
he was inducted into the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 
in 1993. Of his many accomplishments on the 
track team, he set a league record in the Southern 
Conference for the 440-yard dash. He was a chem- 
ist at Hercules Inc. and subsequently worked for 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, making explosives 
during World War II. He returned to Hercules and 
advanced from research supervisor to board chair. 
He was director of numerous trade organizations 
related to chemistry. In 1973, President Nixon 
appointed him to the President's Export Council, 
and he served in leadership positions at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. He served on the 
board of directors for various institutions and non- 
profits and was on Duke's board of trustees for 12 
years. Ihe Société de Chimie Industrielle awarded 
him a Palladium Medal for his contributions to 
international chemistry. He is survived by two 
daughters, four sons, two stepdaughters, grandchil- 
dren, great-grandchildren, step-grandchildren, and 
step-great-grandchildren. 


Theron L. Dikeman ’42 of Vienna, Va., on Noy. 
11, 2014. He was a practicing dentist and ortho- 
dontist in Arlington, Va., from 1954 to 1996. He 
is survived by five children, 13 grandchildren, 15 
great-grandchildren, and a great-great-grandchild. 


Frank T. Moran M.D. ’42 of Syracuse, N.Y., on 
Noy. 3, 2014. An Army veteran, he fought in the 
Battle of the Bulge and was awarded the Bronze 
Star. He was a radiologist and chief of the radiology 
department at Auburn Memorial Hospital for more 
than 30 years. He was a member and past president 
of the Cayuga County Medical Society. He is sur- 
vived by a son, three daughters, six grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie C. Hodgson Smith °42 of Akron, 
Ohio, on Oct. 23, 2013. She spent many hours 
working to serve others through several organi- 
zations, including the Women’s Board of Akron 
General Hospital, the Junior League of Akron, and 
the Women’s Committee of Akron University. She 
is survived by two daughters, a son, and six grand- 


children. 


Virginia Bobbitt Baldock ’43 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on Oct. 7, 2014. She worked for Atlantic 
Refining in Philadelphia and was active in several 
organizations, including Twig 32 of Children’s 
Hospital and the women’s board of the Columbus 
Museum of Art. She is survived by four children, 
six grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Frances Hallum Blanchard ’43 of Richmond, 
Va., on Noy. 18, 2014. She was a member of many 
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organizations, including the Junior League of Rich 
mond, the junior board of Retreat Hospital, and 
the women’s board of the Virginia Home for Boys. 
She is survived by four children, including Law- 
rence E. Blanchard III 72; 12 grandchildren, 
including Charles F. Blanchard '13; and six 
great-grandchildren, 


Kenneth E. Boehm ‘43 of Williamsburg, Va., 
on Oct. 9, 2014, During World War II, he saw 
action in the European Theater, including the 
D-Day invasion of Normandy in 1944, as well 

as in the Pacific Theater, including Okinawa and 
the Philippine Liberation in 1945, He began his 
career with Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania as 
a student engineer and rose through district and 
division levels, eventually becoming vice president. 
He retired as vice president of Verizon in 1984. He 
was named one of Pittsburgh's Outstanding Young 
Leaders early in his career and later was selected to 
spend a year at the Institute of Humanistic Studies 
for Executives at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is survived by his wife, Annabelle C. 
Snyder Boehm ‘43; two daughters, including 
Bonnie-Leigh Boehm Jones ’69; two sons- 
in-law, including William D. Jones B.S.E.E. 
66; four grandchildren, including William F. 
Jones 93; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Joan Sweet Boyce °43 of South Burlington, 
Vt., on Dec. 17, 2014. For 25 years she worked 
alongside her husband, Frank, while he served 

as president of the Experiment in International 
Living, which provides multi-week immersive pro- 
grams for high-school students in foreign countries. 
In addition, she volunteered at Brattleboro Me- 
morial Hospital and was a member of the theater 
players Mask and Triangle while living near Colgate 
University. She is survived by a son, a daughter, a 
sister, four grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. 


Wright T. Dixon Jr. °43 of Raleigh, on Nov. 
22, 2014. As a bomb-disposal officer during World 
War II, he was stationed on Guam and surround- 
ing areas in the Pacific Theater. After the Japanese 
surrender, he spent the remainder of his service in 
China. After a stint with the family-owned lumber 
business, he began his career as a lawyer. He joined 
Ruffin Bailey in 1956 and later formed the firm 
Bailey & Dixon. He was president of both the 
Wake County Bar and North Carolina State Bar, 
and he received awards from both. He also was 
active in the Kiwanis Club, sang barbershop quar- 
tet music, and wrote two historical-fiction novels. 
He is survived by three children, a sister, and eight 


grandchildren. 


Leila A. Morrison Haw ’43 of Richmond, Va., 
on Sept. 10, 2014. She is survived by a son, J. 
Sheppard Haw III M.B.A. 91, and two grand- 
children. 


Murray “Buzz” Sheldon Jr. 43, M.D. ’45 of 
Stuart, Fla., on April 24, 2014. Survivors include 
a son, Stephen G. Sheldon ’78; and a grand- 
daughter, Audrey J. Gaskins B.S.E. 08. 


Allen Taylor ’43, M.D. ’47 of Greenville, N.C., 
on Dec. 27, 2014. After completing a fellowship in 
oncology and a residency in radiology at Duke, he 
returned to his hometown of Greenville for a 40- 
year medical career. He was the first board-certified 
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radiologist to practice in eastern North Carolina, 
and he founded Eastern Radiologists, which has 
grown to a staff of 58 radiologists. He was a clinical 
professor of radiology and the first chair of the 
department of radiology at the East Carolina Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. He was honored with 
emeritus status upon his retirement in 1994, He 
also served as a physician in the National Guard, 
retiring as a lieutenant colonel. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothee; five daughters; and 11 grand- 
children. 


Magdalene H. Brosius M.Ed. ’44 of Lititz, 
Pa., on Sept. 12, 2014. She taught in many differ- 
ent school districts, including in the Lower Merion 
school district for 14 years, and was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Association of School Retirees. 
She also spent 12 years at Girard College. Survivors 
include three nieces and a nephew. 


Ruth C. Garrard Copley 744 of Durham, on 
Dec. 10, 2014. She taught in the Durham pub- 
lic schools and was a member of Duke Chapel’s 
congregation. She is survived by a daughter, four 
grandchildren, 10 great-grandchildren, and eight 
great-great grandchildren. 


Annette K. Davis Frank 44 of San Diego, on 
Jan. 26, 2014. She is survived by a daughter and 
two grandchildren. 


M. Adelaide Ivill Guesman M.Ed. °44 of Jef- 
ferson, Pa., on Sept. 16, 2014. She made her career 
as a teacher in the Jefferson-Morgan school district 
in Pennsylvania. She was also a member of the 
Greene County Retired Teachers Association, the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, and the 
National Education Association. She is survived by 
ason, Michael S. Kotliar '83; and a grandson, 
Justin A. Kotliar °14. 


Virginia L. Wood Hughes A.M. ’44, Ph.D. 
’47 of Athens, Ga., on Oct. 23, 2014. She made 
her career as a teacher, teaching at Clarke Central 
High School and later becoming a professor of 
Russian history at the University of Georgia- 
Athens. She is survived by two children. 


Mario Martinelli Jr. 44, M.F. °48 of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., on March 21, 2014. 


Shirley M. Spencer McDowell 44 of Clare- 
mont, Calif., on Oct. 11, 2014. She worked in the 
department of neuropsychiatry at Duke Hospital 
and later trained as an ophthalmic technician in 
Detroit. She studied voice at the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music and sang with the Detroit Symphony 
on the weekly radio broadcast. She later was cer- 
tified as a biofeedback therapist and specialized in 
the treatment of migraine headaches. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two stepchildren, a grandson, 
and a step-grandchild. 


R.T. “Ted” McLaughlin B.S.M.E. 44 of 
Durham, on Dec. 8, 2014. He ran track while at 
Duke, then served in the Army in the Philippines 
during World War II and during the occupation of 
Korea after the Japanese surrender. After the war, 
he had a 40-year career with Edgcomb Metals. 
Survivors include his wife, Bettie; a daughter; six 
grandchildren; 11 great-grandchildren; and two 
cousins, Lawrence F. Watson ’70 and Char- 
ley H. Lucas ’54. 


Walter N. Shaw °44 of Indianapolis, on Oct. 
15, 2014. A Navy veteran, he worked as a bio- 
chemist for more than 30 years at Eli Lilly. After 
retiring, he continued to work at Genetic Mod- 
cling Inc. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; three 
daughters; 10 grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
children. 


Joan M. Gauchat Jennerjohn °45 of Madi- 
son, Wis., on Nov. 6, 2014. She spent the first part 
of her career as an occupational therapist, working 
as assistant director of occupational therapy at the 
U.S. Marine Hospital. She was later supervisor and 
instructor in the occupational therapy department 
of the University of Wisconsin hospitals. She sang 
with the Boston Chorus and the Duke Chapel 
Choir. She is survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, 
and five grandchildren. 


Arthur L. Messinger Jr. '45 of San Jose, Calif., 
on Dec. 8, 2014. He served in World War Il and 
the Korean War with multiple branches of the 
armed forces, including the Marines, Army, and 
Navy. He then returned to the Santa Clara Valley 
and became one of the area’s first orthopaedic 
surgeons. He operated a rehabilitation center out 
of Los Gatos Community Health Center, and he 
became Santa Clara County’s chief surgeon for 
children with cerebral palsy, performing one free 
surgery per week for 30 years. After a 55-year 
career in medicine, he retired at the age of 85. He 
is survived by two daughters, a son, and five grand- 


children. 


Mary E. Ryon ‘45 of Severna Park, Md., on 
Dec. 15, 2014. She taught third grade for more 
than 20 years at Folger McKinsey School in 
Severna Park, during which time she obtained her 
master’s equivalency. She was active in show busi- 
ness as a member of Brooks Musical Theatre and 
Colonial Players, as well as an original founder 
of the Severna Park Fourth of July Parade. 
Survivors include two daughters; a son; a sister- 
in-law, Hannah M. Norris Wooters R.N. 
’47; four grandchildren; five great-grandchildren; 
a step great-granddaughter; and two great-great- 
grandsons. 


H. Kenneth Smith °45 of Winston-Salem, on 
Dec. 11, 2014. His varied career included stints at 
Western Electric and the Winston-Salem Casket 
Co. He also sang in the choir at Centenary United 
Methodist Church and was one of the original 
members of the Winston-Salem Symphony. 


Raymond P. Carson ’46, M.Div. ’49 of St. 
Mathews, S.C., on Noy. 3, 2014. He was a pastor 
of various churches in Virginia and a chaplain in 
the Army Reserve for 20 years. He also served in 
various administrative offices at junior colleges on 
the East Coast and retired from the State Office of 
Technical Education System of South Carolina. He 
is survived by a daughter, four sisters, four grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Horace S. Glover B.S.E.E. ’46 of Ayer, Mass., 
on Sept. 3, 2014. A graduate of the Navy V-12 
program at Duke and a Navy officer, he later had 

a career as a digital designer. He translated Mathe- 
matical Thought: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Mathematics from Dutch to English while studying 
in Amsterdam. He is survived by three children, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 
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John F. Houtman Jr. 46 of Wilmington, Del., 
on Noy. 5, 2014. After high school, he was the first 
official egg grader in the state of Delaware, working 
for Southern States Cooperative and the State of 
Delaware. He then enlisted in the Navy and served 
as a radio operator on blimps until attending Duke 
on an NROTC scholarship. After the war, he start- 
ed his own chicken business in Delaware. Later, 

he owned Kirkwood Tires in Wilmington until his 
retirement. He also served for four years as presi- 
dent of the Delaware State Beekeepers Association. 
He is survived by two daughters, four brothers, 
four sisters, six grandchildren, and 16 great-grand- 


children. 


Clara M. Carver McGee R.N. ’46 of Seale, 
Ala., on Oct. 24, 2014. She is survived by two 
daughters, a son, seven grandchildren, and 12 
great-grandchildren. 


UlIna F. Park °46 of Lexington, Ky., on Sept. 25, 
2014. A graduate of the Navy V-12 program at 
Duke, he made his career as a teacher at both the 
secondary and collegiate levels. He taught at 
Appalachian State University and the University 
of Arkansas. He was also a board member of the 
Friends of the Lexington Public Library. He is 
survived by his wife, Martha; a daughter; a son; 
and a brother. 


Deanie Shaw Pound 746 of Charlotte, on Sept. 
14, 2014. Survivors include her husband, Ralston; 
a daughter; a son; and two grandchildren. 


lan G. Barbour A.M. 47 of Northfield, Minn., 
on Dec. 24, 2013. He wrote many books and arti- 
cles about science and religion, including /ssues in 
Science and Religion and Religion in an Age of Sci- 
ence. After claiming conscientious-objector status 
during World War II, he worked for the Civilian 
Public Service fighting fires in Oregon and later in 
a psychiatric hospital in North Carolina. He taught 
physics and studied cosmic rays at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, and then taught physics and religion at Car- 
leton College. In 1955, he became the first chair 
of Carleton’s new religion department. In 1999, he 
won the Templeton Prize for his contributions to 
affirming life's spiritual dimension. He is survived 
by two daughters, two sons, three grandchildren, 
and a great-grandson. 


Paul H. Cook 47, M.D. ’51 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on Dec. 27, 2014. He was a World War II 
veteran who was present on the second day of the 
D-Day invasion of Normandy. After his service, he 
had a 60-year career in dermatology, serving mostly 
in the Spartanburg community. Survivors include 
his wife, Patricia; two sons, including Robert D. 
Cook ’73; a daughter; a stepson; 10 grandchil- 
dren; three great-grandchildren; a step-grandson; 
and two step great-grandsons. 


Fowler Dugger Jr. A.M. ’47 of Black Moun- 
tain, N.C., on Oct. 15, 2014. An Army veteran of 
World War II, he began a career as a news reporter 
in Virginia. After moving to Alabama, he became 
editor of the Lee County Bulletin and worked for 
Auburn University, including as editor of Auburn 
Alumnews. He retired as director of the university's 
news bureau. He was a partner of High Hope 
Farms, his family’s commercial egg business. 

He is survived by four children and four grand- 


children. 


Edward L. Koffenberger B.S.M.E. ’47 

of Hockessin, Del., on Sept. 21, 2014. He was 
Duke’s first two-sport All-American, twice named 
All-American in basketball and once in lacrosse. 
He was inducted into both Duke’s and Delaware’s 
Athletic Hall of Fame. In 2008, the Delaware 
Sportswriters and Broadcasters named him the first 
Living Legend. He held multiple Delaware Senior 
Olympic age-group tennis titles and played tennis 


Winnie; three daughters, including Laura A. 
Koffenberger Croom 771; two sons; a brother; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Elizabeth L. Champion Mundie R.N. ’47 

of Evanston, Ill., on Dec. 22, 2014. She lived in 

Italy for two years during the Korean War. Later, 
back in the U.S., she cared for patients as a nurse 
until retiring in 2005. Survivors include seven 


in the National Senior Olympics. He worked 

for more than 42 years at DuPont in textile-fiber 
management, including as part of the development 
team for Nomex and worldwide manufacturing 
manager for Lycra. For 15 years he was a member 
of Duke's engineering board of visitors, and in 
2013, he received Duke Engineering's Distin- 
guished Service Award. He is survived by his wife, 


children, 20 grandchildren, and three great-grand- 
children. 


Sara C. Covington Salisbury °47 of Char- 
lotte, on Dec. 16, 2014. She was active in the 
Junior League and served on Duke's alumni board 
for many years. She is survived by two sons and five 
grandchildren. 


Important North Carolina Chippendale Cellaret 
from The Collection of Thomas A. Gray, Duke Alum 
Estimate: $40,000 - $60,000, Sold for $165,200 


Representing Duke Alumni, their Friends 
and Neighbors in the sale of Art, Jewelry, and 
Antiques for more than 30 years. 


Downsizing? Thinking of Selling? 
Call us for a Free Consultation. 
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Henry F. Sherrill LL.B. 47 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Nov. 12, 2014. A veteran of the Air Force, he 
practiced law in Columbia with his uncle and other 
associates. He was a director of First Citizens Bank 
and a member of the boards of both Wake Forest 
University Law and North Carolina Outward Bound. 
He is survived by his wife, Isabel; pwo daughters; a 
sister; a brother; and three granddaughters. 


William F. Troutman Jr. A.M. 47, Ph.D. ’59 
of Greenville, N.C., on Sept. 4, 2014. He served as 
a weather observer for the Army Air Corps during 
World War I before making his career as a teach 
er. He taught at Gardner-Webb Junior College, 
Adantic Christian College, and Appalachian State 
University. In 1965, he came to East Carolina 
University as a political science professor and was 
chair of the department for more than 10 years. He 
retired as a professor emeritus of political science, 
and in 2003, he was inducted into the ECU Col- 
lege of Education Educators Hall of Fame. He also 
chaired the Greenville Transportation Committee. 
He is survived by his wife, Raye; a daughter; a 
sister; a grandson; and a great-granddaughter. 


Robert J. Baradel °48 of Houston, on Sept. 7, 
2014. He joined the Navy following the attacks on 
Pearl Harbor and served as crew chief of the He- 
dron Blimp Airship Squadrons 41 and 42 for four 
years. He later worked in the container division 

of Rheem Manufacturing for 27 years. Survivors 
include two nephews and a niece. 


Marjorie A. Frey Brown °48 of Chicago, on 
Aug. 24, 2014. While at Duke, she played on the 
tennis team. She taught school in New Orleans 
for five years before moving to Illinois, where she 
initiated a Head Start program at a public-hous- 
ing project, chaired multiple benefit events, and 
volunteered with the Chicago Botanic Gardens. A 
member of the New Trier Republican Organiza- 
tion, she attended four presidential inaugurations. 
She is survived by her husband, David; two sons; a 
daughter; and 10 grandchildren. 


Berryman E. Coggeshall Jr. 48, M.D. 52 

of Cheraw, S.C., on Dec. 27, 2014. He was on the 
board of directors at Chesterfield General Hospital 
and on the board of trustees at Francis Marion Uni- 
versity. He was also a member of the boards for Ki- 
wanis, Mercy in Me Free Medical Clinic, and Mathe- 
son Memorial Library. He was honored with a Life- 
time Achievement Award from the Cheraw Chamber 
of Commerce. He is survived by his wife, Ina; a son; 
two daughters; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


William S. Drewry Jr. °48 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Sept. 26, 2014. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II. In 1951, he began a 
general law practice and remained active in com- 
munity life, serving as president of the Virginia 
Beach Sports Club, director of Tidewater Health 
Care, president of the Virginia Beach Bar Associ- 
ation, and member of the Virginia Beach Rescue 
Squad. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; three 
daughters; two sons; 12 grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Talmadge Thomas Hinnant 48 of Raleigh, 
on Novy. 3, 2014. After graduating she worked in 
agricultural research and later dictated grand-jury 
testimony for the U.S. Attorney's Office. She was 
secretary for several law firms, the N.C. General 
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Assembly, and Wake Stone Corp. She is survived 
by wwo daughters and two grandchildren. 


Marvin Humphries Jr. 48 of Pittsboro, N.C., 
on Sept. 7, 2014. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War IL. He began his career with the 
Armstrong Cork Co. in the glass division, continu- 
ing on with Kerr Glass in the 1960s and retiring 

as corporate vice president in the early 1980s. He 
is survived by a son, two daughters, five grandchil- 
dren, and six great-grandchildren, 


Mary J. Dritt Huntsinger ’48 of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on June 26, 2014. She is survived by 
three children and four grandchildren. 


George T. Kerr 48 of Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., on Oct. 24, 2014. He spent a few years in 
New York as an executive with Eaton Corp. before 
becoming director of personnel and industrial 
relations for Buster Brown. He served as a panelist 
with the pilot program of the United Way and 

as the first chair of the Chamber of Commerce 
Satellite Operations. After retiring, he served on 
the board of Senior Neighbors and was active as a 
Score consultant. He is survived by his wife, Rita; 
several children; and 13 grandchildren. 


Helen G. Lester MacDonald ‘48 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Oct. 1, 2014. She graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa and volunteered at the Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church thrift shop. She is survived 

by two daughters, two grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Billy B. Olive B.S.E.E. ’48 of Durham, on Dec. 
4, 2014. His service in the Army during World 
War II earned him a Purple Heart, two Bronze 
Stars, and a knighthood from the French govern- 
ment. He worked for Westinghouse’s International 
Division and later became a patent attorney. He 
established his own practice, Olive & Olive, one 
of the first private intellectual-property firms in 
North Carolina. He served as president of Duke’s 
engineering alumni, taught at the engineering 
school, and wrote Duke’s first patent policy. He 
cofounded the Triangle Land Conservancy, found- 
ed the N.C. Bar Association's intellectual-property 
law committee, fought to integrate the N.C. Bar 
Association, and promoted the environment amid 
road construction. His many honors include re- 
ceiving the Order of the Long Leaf Pine, the Trian- 
gle Intellectual Property Association's only Lifetime 
Achievement Award, Duke Forest’s Clarence FE. 
Korstian Award, and Duke’s School of Engineering 
Distinguished Alumnus Award. He is survived by 
his wife, Helen; two daughters, including Susan 
F. Olive J.D. °77; a son; two sisters; seven grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


K. Jane Bruce Shingleton ’48 of Chapel 
Hill, on Jan. 19, 2015. At Duke, she was on the 
synchronized swim team and a member of White 
Duchy, a secret society honoring academic ex- 
cellence. She later worked in William Kempner’s 
laboratory at Duke Medical Center. She was an 
honorary member of the Duke Cancer Institute's 
board of advisers and an emerita member of the 
institute's citizens advisory council. She is survived 
by two sons, Arthur B. Shingleton J.D. ’82 
and William B. Shingleton HS ’86; three 
daughters; and 13 grandchildren, including Julia 
C. Branch ‘06. 


Clyde C. Yancey °48 of Greensboro, on Oct. 
26, 2014, He served in the Navy for two years in 
the Pacific in World War II before graduating from 
Duke. After graduate school, he joined the family 
business, Greensboro Twine & Paper Co., where he 
worked until retiring as president in 2001. He was 
a Scoutmaster with the Boy Scouts for 17 years and 
was awarded the Silver Beaver. Survivors include 
his wife, Marillyn. 


Charles A. Young ’48 of West Palm Beach, 

Fla., on Dec. 1, 2014. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and later as a lieutenant in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy Reserve. He played pro- 
fessional baseball in the late 1940s before returning 
to the Navy for the Korean War. He later worked as 
a teacher, administrator, and counselor in Florida. 
He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


D. Joan Kansteiner Berthoud 49 of West 
Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 2, 2014. She worked in ac- 
counting for several years. She volunteered at a local 
school and Meals on Wheels and served as vice chair 
of the Greater Hartford chapter of the Red Cross. 
She is survived by two sons and four grandsons. 


Henry K. Elliot B.S.E.E. ’49 of West Hartford, 
Conn., on Noy. 6, 2014. During World War II, he 
served in the Army Signal Corps as a radio opera- 
tor in the Philippines. He then began his career 

as an engineer with the Virginia Electric Power 
Co., later joining the engineering division at 
‘Travelers Insurance Co. Travelers sent him to 48 
states and Puerto Rico during his 30 years as an 
electrical engineer in the casualty-property de- 
partment. He retired from Travelers in 1985 and 
continued as a consulting engineer with Industrial 
Risk Insurers for five years and then as a private 
contractor. He was a member of the American 
Radio Relay League and a volunteer coordinator 
for an international youth exchange program, 
through which he and his family hosted several 
students. He is survived by his wife, Alberta; two 
daughters; a son; a brother; two granddaughters; 
and a great-grandchild. 


W. Quay Grigg Jr. 49, A.M. ’50 of St. Paul, 
Minn., on Sept. 1, 2014. He dedicated 30 years of 
service to Hamline University, as chair of the En- 
glish department and later as director of graduate 


liberal studies. 


R. Beth Kuykendall Jones ’49 of El Paso, 
Texas, on Oct. 16, 2014. She taught Spanish in 
public schools in Ohio and California before retir- 
ing to El Paso in 1993. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Darrell S. Jones Jr. 50; two daughters; 
and a granddaughter. 


Margaret E. Darden McLeod B.S.N. ’49, 
R.N. ’49 of Huntersville, N.C., on Dec. 29, 
2014. She made her career as a nurse and 
volunteered for the Red Cross in Charlotte for 23 
years. She served as a Duke class chair for many 
years. She is survived by two daughters, Mary 
Darden McLeod 74, B.S.N. 03, M.S.N. ’07 
and Elizabeth G. McLeod 76; a son; four 
grandsons; a granddaughter; and three great- 
grandsons. 


Cherry C. Phillips Pugh 49 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Novy. 1, 2014. She began her career as a 
teacher with the National Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis in Warm Springs, Ga., and then taught 
at schools in Alaska, Germany, Taiwan, and Ala- 
bama. She was awarded a Citation of Merit from 
the Republic of China for fostering Sino-American 
relations. Survivors include a cousin, Paul W. 


Cherry ’56. 


Arthur J. Reckenbeil Jr. 49 of Glen Allen, 
Va., on Sept. 6, 2014. He left Duke to serve in the 
Navy during World War II and was part of the fleet 
in Tokyo Bay on Victory in Japan Day. After com- 
pleting his degree, he joined Nabisco as a materi- 
als-handling engineer based in New York, spending 
38 years with the company. He traveled often for 
work, including trips to Richmond, Va., for the 
building of a company bakery, ultimately retiring 
there in 2001. He is survived by his wife, Joan; 
three sons; a daughter; and nine grandchildren. 


Walter “Sid” Stokes 49 of Green Valley, Ariz., 
on May 22, 2014. A Navy veteran, he worked in 
London and later in Dallas. He is survived by his 
wife, Judith; four children; two stepchildren; six 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Helen K. Plyler Waller B.S.N. ’49, R.N. ’49 of 
Durham, on Oct. 9, 2014. She worked as a nurse 
at Duke Hospital for 40 years and was a longtime 
member of Mount Moriah Baptist Church. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, William; a son; and a 
daughter. 


Judith A. Wood Coleman ’50 of Centreville, 
Va., on Nov. 2, 2014. In 1953, she began her 
government career as an administrative assistant 

to Nelson Rockefeller during his terms as Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and as 
special assistant to President Eisenhower. Under the 
direction of Harold Stassen, she worked abroad in 
London and Geneva, supporting the initial efforts 
for international disarmament. She then joined the 
CIA and worked directly under Robert Amory and 
Allen Dulles. Later, she was an editor and educa- 
tion specialist with the CIA. She retired in 1993. 
She is survived by her husband, Robert; three chil- 
dren; and four granddaughters. 


E. Richard Dunphey ’50 of Manahawkin, N.J., 
on Sept. 13, 2014. Before coming to Duke, he 
served in the Merchant Marines, helping to return 
soldiers to the U.S. from war zones in the Pacific. 
While in school, he was a commissioned officer with 
the Coast Guard and achieved the rank of lieutenant 
commander. He later worked for Atlantic Refining 
for four years before moving to Beach Haven, N.]J., 
to open a contracting business. He was a member of 
the Order of Free Masons and served two terms as a 
commissioner in Beach Haven. Survivors include his 
wife, Nancy; five children; a brother; 14 grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Henry S. Mingus B.S.E.E. 50 of Winston-Sa- 
lem, on Sept. 17, 2014. He served as a radio and 
radar operator in the Army Air Corps in the Phil- 
ippines. Later, he had a 40-year career as a senior 
electrical engineer with Western Electric, where he 
specialized in government contracts and the Navy. 
He was an expert in underwater sonar. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Louise; a son; a daughter; and two 
granddaughters. 


Robert A. Porter ’50 of Savannah, Ga., on 
Sept. 28, 2014. He was a reporter for the Savannah 


Morning News until he was drafted into the Army 
during World War II. After graduating from Duke, 
he earned a Ph.D. in philosophy from Brandeis Uni- 
versity and became a professor. He taught at Emory 
University and the University of West Virginia before 
retiring in 1991 and returning to Savannah. Survi- 
vors include two daughters and four grandchildren. 


Isadore “Ed” Swerlick Ph.D. 50 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on Oct. 27, 2014. He entered the 
Navy in 1944 and rose to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. He spent his professional life working as a 
research chemist at DuPont, with an expert focus 
on plastic products, resin, and the polymer chem- 
istry of films. During his more than 30-year career 
at DuPont, he worked in New York, Virginia, and 
Delaware and was awarded more than 20 patents. 
He also was active in many organizations and so- 
cieties, including the American Chemical Society, 
the Southern Poverty Law Center, and the Inter- 
faith Alliance. He is survived by his wife, Rhoda; a 
daughter; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Kenneth F. Cannon Jr. B.S.M.E. 51 of 
Neavitt, Md., on Sept. 30, 2014. He was stationed 
with the Navy in San Diego before attending 
Duke. He worked at the Naval Ordnance Lab in 
White Oak, Md., for most of his career, earning 
multiple patents for his work in the development, 
testing, and evaluation of Navy weapons systems. 
Survivors include two sons, including Kenneth 
A. Cannon B.S.M.E. 86; a daughter, Anne L. 
Cannon Grandi ’83; and three grandchildren. 


Robert G. Gardner B.D. ’51, Ph.D. ’57 of 
Macon, Ga., on Aug, 11, 2014. He served for three 
years in the Air Force before attending Duke. Or- 
dained to the gospel ministry in 1947, he pastored 
four Baptist churches in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. In addition, he was an academic, beginning as 
an associate professor of religion at Shorter College 
in 1957 and later becoming a senior researcher in 
Baptist history at Mercer University. In 1967, he 
was a visiting professor at the Philippine Baptist 
Theological Seminary. He wrote six books and 
many articles and book chapters on Baptist history, 
and he played an active role in the Georgia Baptist 
Historical Society for 40 years. In 1986, he received 
the Distinguished Service Award for Outstanding 
Contributions to Baptist History from the Histor- 
ical Commission, Southern Baptist Convention. 
Survivors include his wife, Anne; a son; a daughter; 
three grandchildren; and two great-granddaughters. 


Robert L. Holt Ph.D. ’51 of Greenville, N.C., 
on Oct. 8, 2014. An ordained minister for more 
than 72 years, he began his career in education at 
East Carolina College (now East Carolina Univer- 
sity). He then served as vice president of Mars Hill 
College for six years before returning to Greenville 
to become registrar and dean of ECC, then as vice 
chancellor of administration. He retired in 1988 
after 30 years of service to ECU. He is survived by 
a son, two daughters, a sister, four grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


George S. Ingram °51, M.Div. ’54 of Brigham 
City, Utah, on Noy. 5, 2014. As a student, he 
played in the Duke symphony and sang in the 
Duke choir. He then served as a chaplain in the Air 
Force for 20 years. He is survived by his wife, Win- 
ifred; two daughters; six grandchildren; and several 
great-grandchildren. 


Edward E. Marx LL.B. 51 of Winter Park, Fla., 
on May 22, 2014. 


Herbert H. Ray °51 of Washington, on Aug. 28, 
2014. For his service in World War II, the Korean 
War, and the Vietnam War, he received the Bronze 
Star and two Purple Hearts. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy; a son; a daughter; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


Scott R. York ’51 of New York, on Aug. 18, 
2014. A veteran of the Navy, he made a career in 
finance before becoming an artist and exhibiting 
his sculpture in several states. He was a member of 
the Explorers Club, which allowed him to climb 
mountains on five continents. He is survived by his 
wife, Alix; a daughter; a stepdaughter; a stepson; 
and two grandsons. 


Anne L. Tatum McQueen ’52 of Red Springs, 
N.C., on Oct. 22, 2014. A former faculty member 
of Vardell Hall, she was a teacher in the Mecklen- 
burg County school system. She also was a member 
of the Foundation Society Club, the board of 
Piedmont Cheerwine, and the Southeastern Health 
Foundation board of trustees. The Red Springs 
Chamber of Commerce honored her with the Wa- 
verly S. Barham Award. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, a brother, and three grandchildren. 


Claude E. Stecker B.S.C.E. ’52 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on Feb. 19, 2014. 


E. Lamar Kincaid M.Div. 53 of Savannah, 
Ga., on Sept. 16, 2014. A chaplain in the Air 
Force, he was an ordained Protestant minister 
and served in New Jersey, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Connecticut. He is survived by 
two children, a brother, six grandchildren, and 11 
great-grandchildren. 


Ann E. Sarratt Swift 53, R.N. 53 of Cuba, 
N.Y., on Sept. 17, 2014. She worked as a nurse and 
newspaper reporter. She was also a member of the 
Orchid Society, Nature Conservancy, North Caro- 
lina Wildlife Association, and other environmental 
groups. She is survived by her husband, Ellsworth; 
two sisters; and a brother. 


James R. Harp °54, M.D. ’61 of Philadelphia, 
on Oct. 1, 2014. A medical corpsman in the Navy, 
he made his career in anesthesiology before 
becoming a child psychiatrist. He was chair of 
the anesthesiology department at Temple Univer- 
sity and head of the department at Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He collaborated in anesthesiology re- 
search with colleagues in the U.K. and Sweden 
and later worked as a child psychiatrist in New 
Zealand and Pennsylvania. He is survived by his 
wife, N. Gail Mazza Harp 60; two daugh- 
ters; a son; a sister; six grandchildren; and two 
great-grandsons. 


Hugh M. Shingleton 54, M.D. 57 of Adlanta, 
on Oct. 12, 2014. For 25 years, he was a professor 
of medicine at the University of Alabama-Birming- 
ham, where he made contributions to the treatment 
of gynecological cancers. He is survived by his wife, 
Lucy J. Koesy Shingleton R.N. °54, B.S.N. 
Ed. °56; three children; and five grandchildren. 


William L. Sutton HS °54 of Naples, Fla., on 
March 27, 2014. 
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Gladys E. Hall Hayworth R.N. °55 of High 
Point, N.« 


working for the Guilford Country Health 


on Oct. 12, 2014. She made a career 


Department. She is survived by her husband, John; 


a daughter; two sons; a brother; and five grand 


children 


John K. Hummel °55 of Southbury, Conn., 
on Oct, 18, 2014 


the vice president for the Seymour Trust Co. He 


\ veteran of the Army, he was 


is survived by his wife, Lois; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Gail C. McGiehan Miller 955 of Mill Valley, 
Calif., on Dec. 9, 2013. Survivors include her 
husband, Charles S. Miller ‘55. 


Marilyn Mayberry Arthur ‘56 of Pinehurst, 
N.C., on Novy. 11, 2014. She was a painter, sculp 
tor, and jeweler. She also served on the board at 
Duke’s Nasher Museum of Art. Survivors include 
her former husband, William R. Arthur °55; a 
daughter, Alice L. Arthur 79; a son, Robert 
D. Arthur II ’88; a sister; and a grandson. 


Robert L. Rollins Jr. M.D. ’56 of Raleigh, 

on Oct. 23, 2014. He served a two-year tour as 
chief of psychiatry at Maxwell Air Force Base in 
Montgomery, Ala., before beginning a long career 
at Dorothea Dix Hospital in Raleigh. At Dorothea 
Dix, he served as director of residency training and 
hospital superintendent and later as chief of foren- 
sic psychiatry and clinical director. In addition, he 
held teaching appointments at multiple universi- 
ties, including as a lecturer in psychiatry at Duke 
University Medical Center and as an adjunct pro- 
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fessor of psychiatry at UNC-CH. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; a daughter; two stepchildren; and 
two grandchildren. 


Sheldon H. Steiner M.D. ‘56 of San Diego, on 
Aug. 16, 2014. He was certified in internal med 
icine and cardiology. As a clinical investigator at 
the VA Hospital in Indianapolis, he coded an early 
computer program for complex cardiac diagnosis. 
Working with Tele-med, he helped develop the 
electrocardiogram machine. He opened the first 
coronary care unit at Chicago's Wesley Memorial 

I lospital, He also served in the Air Force as a cap- 
tain at the Wright Patterson Base in Dayton, Ohio, 
working at the Aerospace Medical Laboratory. 
[here he helped design the selection protocol for 
astronauts and later participated in selecting the 
first Mercury crew. He moved to San Diego intend- 
ing to retire in 1984, and instead he established 
another cardiology practice. He also scuba-dived 
around the world and studied sunken vessels. He 
is survived by his wife, Lina Schein; five children; 
and four grandchildren. 


Charles M. Hensey °57 of Raleigh, on Oct. 2, 
2014. Upon graduation he was commissioned 

as an ensign in the Navy Reserve, and he served two 
years on the Mediterranean Sea aboard a 

mine sweeper and destroyer. He then practiced law 
in Lumberton, N.C., later joining the State Attor- 
ney General's staff, working primarily with the State 
Highway Commission. He argued a case before the 
U.S. Supreme Court and retired as the chief legal 
adviser to the North Carolina State Board of Elec- 
tions. He is survived by his wife, Edna; two sons; a 
stepbrother; and five grandchildren. 





Mary K. “Kay” Gregory Ratchford B.S.N. 
‘57 of Rocky Mount, N.C., on Sept. 20, 2014. She 
worked for 10 years at Nash General Hospital. She 
spent many years delivering Meals on Wheels and 
was a member of the Win Thorne Garden Club. 
She is survived by two sons, two daughters, a sister, 
and seven grandchildren. 


Lois G. Wooten Sawin B.S.N. '57 of Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Oct. 11, 2014. Her career as a nurse 
spanned 35 years and three medical organizations. 
She served as a staff nurse in medical, surgical, 
maternity, and neonatology units, and she taught 
courses for expectant couples. She also taught 
health-career education at Wachusett Regional 
High School. Survivors include her husband, Da- 
vid; two sons; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Thomas W. Trice Jr. °57 of Palm Springs, Ca- 
lif., on Oct. 7, 2013. 


Ballard E. Troy Jr. °57 of Silver Spring, Md., on 
Oct. 13, 2013. Survivors include three daughters 
and a niece, Leslie B. Troy Tsui 86. 


James Everett Turlington 57 of Emerald 
Isle, N.C., on April 26, 2014. Survivors include his 
wife, Sue; a son; a sister, Virginia O. Turling- 
ton Byrd ’60; and a granddaughter. 


Sylvia J. Newell Lagergren 58 of Johnson 
City, Tenn., on Feb. 21, 2014. She taught eighth- 
grade English in New Jersey for many years before 
joining Nabisco in the company’s psychological 
evaluation and corporate administration divisions. 
She later became a certified massage therapist and a 


traditional Reiki master, initiating several hundred 
people in the Japanese healing technique and giv- 
ing talks about it at universities. She is survived by 
her husband, John F. Nash; two daughters; a son; 
and three grandchildren. 


Dewayne A. Peterson A.M. ’58, Ph.D. 62 of 
Orlando, Fla., on Sept. 2, 2014. He was an English 
professor at the New York Fashion Institute of 
Technology, later becoming head of the English de- 
partment. Survivors include a brother and a sister. 


Ran L. Phillips Jr. M.D. 58 of Monroe, La., on 
Sept. 24, 2014. He served in the Army as a regu- 
lar medical officer for 12 years, spending time in 
Alaska as battalion surgeon. Later, he became chief 
of both the internal medicine department and the 
outpatient medical department of the Army hospi- 
tal at Fort Rucker, Ala. He went on to serve as di- 
vision surgeon in the 101st Airborne Division and 
commander in the 326th Medical Battalion at Fort 
Rucker and in Vietnam. For his service, he received 
the Army Senior Flight Surgeon Wings, Army 
Ranger Tab, two Meritorious Service Medals, two 
Bronze Stars, and the Army Commendation Med- 
al. After retiring as a brigadier general, he served as 
a reserve Army medical officer and practiced inter- 
nal medicine and cardiology in Monroe from 1969 
to 2003. Survivors include his wife, Janice. 


A. St. George Biddle Duke ’59 of Absarokee, 
Mont., on Oct. 8, 2014. The oldest living descen- 
dant of Washington Duke and third cousin of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, he had a career on Wall 
Street in the 1960s before moving to Wyoming. 
After moving to Montana in 1987, he worked 

in the sale of fine arts, then in aerospace design, 
and eventually in oil and gas exploration and pro- 
duction. An avid outdoorsman, he enjoyed bird 
hunting and fishing. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Ellen; two sons, George B. Duke ’82 and 
Benjamin B. Duke ’86; two brothers; two sis- 
ters; and five grandchildren. 


Margery J. Newton Farmer ’59, M.A.T. 62 
of Durham, on Oct. 4, 2014. She attended Duke 
as an A.B. Duke Scholar before working in the 
public- and mental-health fields. She is survived by 
a son, a sister, and three granddaughters. 


William S. Lackland °59 of West Columbia, 
S.C. He served in the Navy and was a Mason. 
After receiving a doctoral degree in pharmacy from 
the University of South Carolina, he joined the 
family business, Parkland Pharmacy. During his 
50-year career, he served as the company’s pharma- 
cist in charge, general manager, and executive vice 
president. He was appointed an adjunct instructor 
in the College of Pharmacy at the University of 
South Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Elena; 
two daughters; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Rufus S. Hill Jr. LL.B. 60 of Washington, on 
Sept. 29, 2014. He moved to Washington in 1960 
and worked for several federal agencies. Survivors 
include his wife, Carolyn; a son; a daughter; and 

a sister. 


Gerald A. Jibilian 60 of Toledo, Ohio, on 
Oct. 12, 2014. He began his career as a lawyer in 
Toledo's urban-renewal agency in 1963, eventually 
becoming the city’s chief prosecutor. In 1969, he 
became counsel and assistant secretary of the board 


of directors of Ogden Foods Inc., which ran restau- 
rants and vending and concession operations na- 
tionwide. He was promoted to vice president of the 
Toledo subsidiary of Ogden Corp. in New York. 
Later, he held counsel positions with Schrafft’s 
candy store chain and Wyeth Corp., a pharmaceu- 
tical company. Survivors include his wife, Jary Sue; 
a son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Barbara A. Hull LaPointe ’60 of Charlotte, 
on June 29, 2014. 


R. Elizabeth Clark Stone ’60 of Bowling 
Green, Ky., on Sept. 6, 2014. She worked at 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital, University 
of Kentucky Hospital, and Child and Family 
Services in Knoxville, Tenn. In addition, she 
spent 10 years as the program coordinator for the 
regional Commission for Children with Special 
Health Care Needs in Bowling Green. Survivors 
include her husband, Richard; a brother; and a 
grandson. 


Karen W. King Thompson ’60 of Durham, 
on Aug. 21, 2014. She worked at the Duke For- 
estry Library, the Medical Center Library, and 

the Museum of Life and Science. She also worked 
for nearly two decades in the community-college 
system, including as assistant dean at Piedmont 
Community College. She represented multiple 
nonprofits on the Durham County Juvenile Crime 
Prevention Council. Survivors include a sister, 


Martha A. King Cox ’63. 


Hoyt M. Gilley ’61 of Silver Spring, Md., on 
July 20, 2013. 


Glenn N. Love ’61 of Hilton Head Island, S.C., 
on Oct. 17, 2014. Beginning in 1976, he was the 
first and longest-serving ob-gyn on Hilton Head 
Island. He opened the island’s obstetric unit in 
1985 and delivered more than 4,000 babies. The 
Glenn N. Love Women’s Center at the Hilton 
Head Hospital was named in his honor. Survivors 
include his wife, Bernie; three daughters, including 
Glenn L. Love ’09; two sons; a sister; and four 
grandchildren. 


Jorge E. Baez-Garcia M.D. ’62 of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on Oct. 3, 2014. Born in Puerto Rico, 
he served as a captain in the Air Force during the 
Vietnam War. Later, he ran medical practices in 
Puerto Rico, North Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Kentucky. He was an active member of the Opera 
de Puerto Rico and a board member of the Lex- 
ington Opera Society. Survivors include a son, a 
daughter, and three grandchildren. 


James E. Downey 62 of Dearborn Heights, 
Mich., on Dec. 7, 2013. 


Donald H. Stewart Jr. HS °62 of Syracuse, 
N.Y., on Oct. 1, 2014. He was a major in the 

Air Force and served as chief of neurosurgery 

at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, 
Ohio. Later, he started a private medical practice 
in Syracuse, affiliated with both Crouse Hospital 
and State Uiversity of New York Upstate Medical 
Center. An advocate for medical-malpractice re- 
form, he served many professional organizations, 
including a stint as president of the Congress of 
Neurological Surgeons. He is survived by his wife, 
Anne W. Donnelly Stewart B.S.N. ’63; three 
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daughters; a son, Donald H. Stewart III 86; a 
brother; and 10 grandchildren. 


Charles R. Ayers M.D. ’63 of North Fork, 
Calif., on Oct. 10, 2014. He was a pediatric 
cardiologist fellow at Duke and a member of the 
Alpha Omega Alpha Honor Medical Society. He 
received board certification in pediatric cardiology 
and emergency medicine, establishing the emer- 
gency-medicine specialty at Kaweah Delta in 
Visalia, Calif., and serving as the original Califor- 
nia Emergency Physicians (now CEP America) 
emergency department medical director. One 
result of his leadership was the development of 
peer review and continuous quality-improvement 
processes still in use today. He is survived by his 
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wife, Leslie; two daughters; a son; and two grand- 


children. 


David C. Howard A.M. ’63 of Foley, Ala., on 
April 5, 2014. He taught in Florida’s Broward 
County school system for 36 years and received 
many teaching honors. After moving to Gulf Shores, 
Ala., he served on the appeals board, then relocated 
to Foley after Hurricane Ivan. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; a son; and five grandsons. 


Sylvia E. Radic 63 of Los Angeles, on Jan. 17, 
2014. She is survived by a son. 


Betty B. Denny Shook M.Ed. ’63 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on Sept. 14, 2014. She taught second grade 


in Raleigh and ‘Tarboro for 32 years and was an 
avid reader and bridge player. Survivors include a 
sister. 


Alexander Spock HS ’63 of Durham, on Oct. 
3, 2014, After serving for two years as captain 
and chief pediatrician at the Army dispensary 

in Fort Richardson, Alaska, he joined Duke 
University Medical Center as a pediatric allergy 
fellow in 1960. He had a 40-year career as chief 
of the pediatric pulmonary and gastroenterology 
divisions at Duke University Medical Center. He 
founded the university’s Cystic Fibrosis Center in 
1962 and served as its director until 1990. He was 
internationally recognized as an expert in cystic 
fibrosis and pediatric lung disease, and he wrote 
or cowrote more than 190 scientific publications. 
He also served as a mentor to students, residents, 
and fellows. He was heavily involved in Project 
HOPE’s work to teach and improve medical care 
in Colombia, Poland, and Tunisia, serving as the 
organization's board director and supervising the 
pediatric program in Krakow, Poland. Survivors 
include his wife, Diana; two sons; two daughters, 
including Karen M. Spock Lissy °94; and sey- 
en grandchildren. 


John Hanson M.Div. 64 of The Villages, Fla., 
on Sept. 22, 2014. He served as a Methodist min- 
ister in Phoenicia, N.Y., before taking a job with 
the Department of Social Services in Wheeling, 
W.Va. Later, he served as CEO of the Bellaire 
Medical Foundation, where he helped develop a 
health-care program for local coal miners. In 1984, 
he became CEO of Blue Cross Blue Shield: Health 
Options in Orlando, Fla. He also represented 
Orange County public schools as a member of the 
board of the Florida Health Care Coalition for 13 
years, including nine as board chair. He led special 
projects to improve care for people with diabetes, 
asthma, and heart disease. Survivors include his 
wife, Kate; two daughters; two brothers; and three 
grandchildren. 


Richard C. Ranson ’64 of Charlotte, on 

Oct. 1, 2014. After serving in the Army, he joined 
Haskins & Sells (now Deloitte) and helped form 
Option Management Co. He spent 27 years 

with Duke Power (now Duke Energy), working 
as corporate treasurer and later as a senior vice 
president. He later was chair and CEO of Cres- 
cent Resources. Upon retiring, he traveled to 54 
countries in Europe and Asia. Survivors include 
his wife, Judy; two sons, including Michael C. 
Ranson 95; a brother, L. Russell Ranson Jr. 
B.S.E.E. 61; three grandsons; and many cousins, 
including Florence J. Ryan ’64 and John A. 
Ryan °65. 


Jesse L. McDaniel Ed.D. ’65 of Kinston, N.C., 
on Sept. 8, 2014. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and the Korean War before attend- 
ing East Carolina University. He had a 40-year 
career in education, retiring as president of Lenoir 
Community College. He is survived by his wife, 
Joyce; two daughters; a sister; six grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Elaine J. Bloomer Green ‘66 of Berlin, 
Conn., on Sept. 17, 2014. She was an adminis- 
trator at three schools during her career. Survivors 
include her husband, James; a daughter; a sister; 
and a grandson. 


Marcia L. McIntyre Hammons ’70 of Atlan- 
ta, on Oct. 20, 2014. She was a business manager 
in telecommunications for Southern Bell and 
AT&T and retired from Lucent Technologies. She 
was involved with the Kids and the Power of Work 
organization, and she gave tours at Fairchild ‘Trop- 
ical Garden in Florida. She was a member of the 
Atlanta Botanical Garden, Atlanta History Center, 
and High Museum of Art, as well as the board of 
Georgia Court Appointed Special Advocates. Sur- 
vivors include a son and two sisters. 


David Maclsaac Ph.D. ’70 of Montgomery, 
Ala., on March 25, 2014. He served in Vietnam, 
attaining the rank of lieutenant colonel. His ca- 
reer as a military educator spanned 30 years and 
included four tours teaching history at the Air 
Force Academy, serving as chief of military history 
at Air War College, and teaching at the Air Power 
Research Institute at Maxwell AFB. He also wrote 
extensively about Air Force history and military 
theory. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; two 
daughters; two sons; a sister; a brother; and a 
grandson. 


Carol A. Barrow 771 of Alexandria, Va., on 
Sept. 20, 2014. She had a career with the Defense 
Supply Agency. She is survived by three brothers 
and a sister. 


William D. Harkins ’72 of Mclean, Va., on 
Feb. 5, 2013. In the Navy, he was an aeronautical 
engineering duty officer and an airship pilot. He 
received the 1972 Management Improvement 
Award from President Nixon. After retiring from 
the Navy, he was a project engineer for Syscon 
Corp., a consultant to an airship development 
group, and a mechanical engineer. He was also a 
fellow of the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, as well as a Mason. He is survived 
by his wife, Grace; a son; a daughter; and two 
grandsons. 


H. Grant Taylor Jr. M.D. ’72 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 4, 2014. As an undergraduate at West Point, 
he marched in President John FE. Kennedy’s funeral 
and Lyndon B. Johnson's inauguration. He became 
the chair of the hematology/oncology department 
and served as the Army Surgeon General’s hema- 
tology/oncology consultant at Walter Reed Army 


Medical Center in Washington. After retiring from 
the Army, he became director of the Van Vleet 
Memorial Cancer Center at the University of Ten- 
nessee Health Science Center. He then moved to 
Texas and served as medical director of a chapter of 
the American Cancer Society. He was a founding 
partner of Oncology Specialists of Charlotte, and 
in 1999, he was awarded the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s Silver Stirrup for his work studying cancer. 
He is survived by his wife, Janet; a daughter; a son; 
a brother; and two grandsons. 


John G. Herring M.Div. ’74 of Hamilton, 
Mont., on Sept. 30, 2014. He was a minister in 
Virginia for a few years and eventually relocated 

to Utah, where he was a counselor at a psychiatric 
hospital. Survivors include his wife, Patricia; a 
daughter; three sons; 14 grandchildren; and several 
great-grandchildren. 


Jan M. Kunzelmann B.H.S. ’83 of Macon, 
Ga., on Oct. 16, 2014. She was an anesthesiologist 
for more than 25 years. She is survived by a son, 
two daughters, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


Joel Kaufman J.D. ’85 of Kensington, Md., 
on Oct. 29, 2014. He worked in Washington at 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft before joining 
the Federal Communications Commission. He 
was associate general counsel and chief of the ad- 
ministrative law division of the Office of General 
Counsel at the FCC. He received the Silver Medal 
for Meritorious Service in 2003 and the FCC’s 
Outstanding Public Service Award in 2013, among 
other honors. Survivors include his wife, Debra, 
and his mother. 


Mike K. Franklin M.Div. 86 of Helena, Mont., 
on Sept. 20, 2014. After serving as an Army officer, 
he spent three years as a Methodist minister and 
then served as a Navy chaplain. Most recently, he 
was director of counseling services at Carroll Col- 
lege in Montana. He is survived by his wife, Geor- 
gia; two stepsons; a sister; and a brother. 


Ann-Marie Lynch A.M. ’88 of Chevy Chase, 
Md., on Sept. 5, 2014. She had many roles in 
Washington, including staff director of the health 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, acting assistant secretary of Health and 


Human Services for Planning and Evaluation, and 
head of policy for the Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers of America and the Advanced Med- 
ical Technology Association. She was also a mem- 
ber of the Master Chorale of Washington and the 
Paul Hill Chorale. She is survived by her husband, 
David; a sister; and two brothers. 


Philip J. Jacobs A.M. 793 of Portland, Ore., 
on Sept. 1, 2014. He was a math teacher at the 
College of Idaho and Fort Hayes State University 
before specializing in managing quality-assurance 
groups in the computer industry. He is survived by 
his wife, Carole; a daughter; two sons; a brother; 
two sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Onie Bussey HS 795 of St. Louis, on June 11, 
2013. 


Charles R. Rochester M.B.A. ’99 of Palatine, 
Ill, on Sept. 25, 2014. He worked for Honeywell 
and Unisys Corp. before joining Schneider Elec- 
tric, where he held positions in engineering and 
senior management, including quality, research 
and development, and director of engineering. He 
eventually became senior vice president of enter- 
prise power and service. He is survived by his wife, 
Lisa; two stepchildren; his father; his stepmother; 
and several siblings. 


Jason R. Crane ’00 of Sodus Point, N.Y., on 
Oct. 29, 2014. He is survived by his father, 
Patrick T. Crane ’74; his mother, Carol A. 
Kriske Crane B.S.N. ’73; a sister, Laura E. 
Crane 03; and a brother, Andrew Crane ’05. 


Kaila M. Brown A.M. ’12 of Apple Valley, 
Calif., on Sept. 21, 2014. She completed a bache- 
lor’s degree at Brigham Young University in 2009 
and was pursuing a Ph.D. in English at Duke. 


Hemanth R. Raparthy M.B.A. 714 of Ashburn, 
Va., on July 11, 2014. He recently had completed 
his residency. 


Alexander L. Rickabaugh 7°17 of Winston-Sa- 
lem, on Sept. 21, 2014. He was a sophomore in 
the Pratt School of Engineering. Survivors include 
his mother, Yvonne Pazdalski Rickabaugh 
M.B.A. ’89; his father; and a brother. 
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DEVIL’S OWN 


Much more than a piece of plastic, the 
| | DukeCard is the one item almost everyone 
around here keeps close at hand. Without 
| | it, it can be hard to study, eat, and, if you 
live On campus, even reach your bed. 
| | Thirty years old this year, the DukeCard 
arose from student interest. By the tail 
| | end of Terry Sanford’s presidency in the 
1980s, students were frustrated with the 
| | monotony of food options on campus. 
Joe Pietrantoni Sr., then-associate vice 
| | president for auxiliary services, 
responded with a vision for a card 
that would not only revolutionize 
food services but also be flexible 
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= enough to transact everything 

“ else. 

> At this time a magnetic swipe 
> card did exist, but it could only 
—_ tally meals. Before that, students 
= 

fees ripped out coupons from little 
—_ 


booklets in exchange for food; 
cash was needed for any other 


} 
transactions. 
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ae. NE Pietrantoni convened a 
VAN BROCKLIN, ELIZABETH as task force, which drew up a 
is” ITY COLLEGE plan and dubbed its creation 
‘a \ RIN the DukeCard. The new card 


launched in 1985. An all-in-one 

| | passkey and debit card, it would grant its 
holders access to buildings, athletic and 

| | cultural events, and food vendors both on 
and off campus. It was the first campus 

| | card anywhere to wield such power, and 
other colleges soon wanted a card of 
their own. 

| | Today there are more than 1,200 card 
readers around campus. With a mere 

| | swipe, students can procure everything 
from textbooks and traditional Chinese 

| | medicine to food-truck dumplings and a 
Duke Barber Shop haircut. 


-Madeline Taylor and 
| | Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Boston College 
football game, the Class of 2015 First Year 
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All for One 


First-generation students—10 percent of 
undergraduates—are finding their voice on campus. :28 


An alumnus rejects his fear ».24 | The meaning of eating 38 
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The Duke 
Performance ‘* 
that launched 4 

a journey 


DU KE 
/ forward 


“As a freshman, | Saw Martha Graham 


and her dance company perform at 
Page Auditorium. | had never seen 
human bodies move like that,” says 
Rick Tigner ‘70, a retired financial 
advisor, art collector, and Duke Alumni 
Band member. The experience ignited 
his lifelong interest in the visual and 
performing arts. He directed funds 
from his IRA to an endowment fund 
that benefits the Nasher Museum of 
Art and will give future students access 
to exhibits that inspire and transform. 
| hope to introduce students to art 
they have never seen.” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning—at any giving level—may enable you to 
do more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke further forward. Contact us today to unleash 
your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 


(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Creative Commons By Robert J. Bliwise 


From mechanical room to innovation hub 
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Not the Only Ohirs By Louise Flynn 


A network of first-generation students and administrators 
is finding its voice 






SPORTS 
A student tests his 
athletic ability 
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72 


DEVIL’S OWN 
A place for discovery 


On a journey to end his fear of rejection, an alumnus earns 


a book’s worth of wisdom 


| Roxere PA Ca CoSuCOLURME-TiCeM @oysicoshaleity me revere! 
At the annual Duke Magazine Forum, experts offer a menu of possibilities 
for our becoming more conscious eaters 


The Longest Instant 8) steven Perow 78 


Waiting a lifetime for change to happen overnight 


HK Mister No It All By Christina Holder 





COVER: Even as this photo 
celebrates individuals coming 
together to make the Class of 2019, 
it’s a reminder that each student 
has a part in Duke’s ever-evolving 
story. In this issue, we showcase 
the story of the first students in 
their families to go to college : 
Photo by Duke Photography. 4 ve 








Winning look: After reuniting to meet President 
Obama, Blue Devil basketball champions, from left, 
senior Amile Jefferson, Quinn Cook, Jahlil Okafor, 
and Tyus Jones join with their teammates to show 
off their rings. Photo by Chris Hildreth 
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his issues foray into the Foundry, a cre 

ative hub in whats now called Gross 

Hall, uncovers some of the cool things 

that students shape in newly dedicated 
space: electric vehicles, submerged robots, pros 
thetic hands. The vehicles, robots, and hands may 
be fast-movers; they may go on to do great things 
in challenging environments. But what about the 
project-minded students? 

It turns out that project-based learning, the 
spark for the Foundry, is an efficient way to get 
a boost later in life. 
That's one finding from 
the Gallup-Purdue In- 
dex. A joint project of 
Gallup, known for its 
public-opinion polls, 
and Purdue University, 
it’s thought to be the 
largest representative 
study of college grad- 
uates in U.S. history, 
with 30,000 graduates 
surveyed every year. 

As a survey summary 
puts it, “When it comes 


Deep learning and instant impact:a to finding the secret 
prosthetic hand, developed through the to success” —meaning 


work of a student team success in lives and 

careers alike—“it’s not 
‘where you go, it’s ‘how you do it’ that makes all 
the difference in higher education.” Yet few col- 
lege graduates achieve the winning combination. 
Only 14 percent of graduates, for example, strong- 
ly agree that, back in their campus contexts, they 
found professors who cared about their success, 
made them excited about learning, and encouraged 
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them to pursue their dreams. And just 6 percent 
of graduates reported that they threw themselves 
wholeheartedly into a campus activity outside the 
( lassroom. 

As student activities go, its hard to think of 
groups demanding more wholehearted commit- 
ment than Duke Electric Vehicles, Duke Robotics, 
and DukeMakers. These are innovators, designers, 
builders, and competitors. They're now among the 
Foundry’s first inhabitants. 

Ihe Gallup project points to an array of asso- 
ciations between those bright college years and 
laer-life experiences and attitudes. What does it 
mean when college graduates consider themselves 
well-prepared for what they're doing and who they 
became? It can be traced to college internships, ac- 
tive involvement in extracurricular activities, and 
“working on a project that took a semester or more 
to complete.” According to Gallup, “Feeling sup- 
ported and having deep learning experience means 
everything when it comes to long-term outcomes 
for college graduates.” 

“For a college student, the significance of deep 
engagement is profound,” Gallup's Brandon Bus- 
teed remarked in a phone conversation. Busteed 
99 leads Gallup’s education work as executive di- 
rector for education and workforce development. 
Deep engagement “is not about taking part in a 
bunch of extracurricular activities. It’s not about 
taking a campus job simply for the benefit of a pay- 
check,” as he put it. “It is about doing something 
that’s long-term. You're not just excited about aca- 
demic learning. You're finding a way to apply it.” 

So maybe one thing that spins out of the Foundry 
isa product that’s easy to value and tough to mea- 
sure—bright after- college years. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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After each issue, we collect reader feedback from a random 


sampling. Here are some of your comments from our SUMMER issue survey: 


“T think it fs a very well- ‘The far-left social/political bias 
written magazine with 


: ors i and political correctness are so ae | am he 
interesting, informative 2 Seer ste sos 
articles that basically OSRvielsiMe IC IS hard for an old a a : = “ie 
serves as my primary conservative white QUY like me 
information source and to jadentify with the topics ana 
connection to Duke. positions. It is aoparent that the Ay 

i | bed ‘1 ie 
Keep up the great job! autnors and editors are blithely It never gets old 


Five stories about a fifth title , 2 


Je SE ee ignorant of their bias, as they 


alll Sinare ume Sane liloerall oellien 


“The only problem with it 


system. It is ironic that the university 





Is comparing my lack of was made possible because of the 





accomplishments with what fruits of capitalism with a minimum of 


| read about other alumni.” government control 


“Excellent work! | am very 
ueLae . aa “Love the work you do with 
proud of the university, through 
: ¢ Duke Magazine...with the 
the magazine, tackling thorny 
aA j j exception of the basketball 
and difficult issues relating P 
: team, the Duke Magazine 
to the campus, and | admire z 
ane has kept me more in touch ‘ 
deeply the willingness to 3 a 
040 as with Duke than any other 
be self-critical when it is u 


‘ x source by far.” 
intellectually honest to be so. Y 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year 

or Duke affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space 
constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. Published letters represent the 


range of responses received. For additional letters visit: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. a - as 
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Free hand: During 
“Think Inside the 

Box,” the opening of 

the Duke Institute for 
Brain Sciences, artist 
Gabriel Eng-Goetz 
creates a mural. The new 
underground space on 
West Campus includes 
more than 10,000 square 
feet of laboratories, 
gathering spaces, 
twenty-foot ceilings, and 
a mezzanine. Photo by 
Jared Lazarus 
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Leaders as teachers 
Dempsey and Matlock are the newest 
Rubenstein Fellows. 


General Martin E, Dempsey A.M. ‘84, 
the recently retired chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation’s high 
est-ranking military officer, has been 
named a 2016 Rubenstein Fellow at 
Duke, This spring, he will co-teach a 
Santord School course on American civ 
il-military relations with Duke political 
scientist Peter Feaver. Next fall, he will 
teach management and leadership at the 
Fuqua School. 

In addition, he will deepen his ties to 
the Duke Program on American Grand 
Strategy, the Fuqua/Coach K Center 
on Leadership & Ethics (COLE), and 
Duke Athletics, and will speak to stu 
dent and faculty groups 

Dempsey—who earned a master’s in 
English from Duke and who delivered 
the commencement address in 2014 
earlier served as the Army’s chief of staff. 
He was also commander of the U.S. 
Army Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand, deputy commander and acting 
commander of U.S. Central Com- 


mand, and commanding general of 


the Multi-National Security Transition 
Command in Iraq. 

This fall, another Rubenstein Fellow, 
former ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union Jack Matlock 
50, returned to the Duke classrooms 
where his interest in Russia originated. 
During the Reagan administration, he 
was director of European and Soviet af- 
fairs at the National Security Council. 

Matlock is spending two years on 
campus based in the Center for Slavic, 
Eurasian, and East European Studies; he 
is teaching courses, collaborating with 
students and faculty members, engaging 
with journalists and policymakers, and 
delivering lectures on and off campus. 
He'll also lecture in the Duke in Russia 
summer program in St. Petersburg. 

The Rubenstein Fellows, a univer- 
sity-wide initiative to bring leaders to 
Duke with a focus on global challenges, 
was established by trustee chair David 
M. Rubenstein ’70. 


BOOKBAG 


THE CATALYST: The popularity 
of break dancing, programming 
vocaloid music, and playing vid- 
eo games creates subcultures 
that inform both individual iden- 
tity and a larger cultural identity 
in East Asia. Students explore 
these phenomena, among oth 
ers, in this course created by 
visiting cultural anthropology 
professor Dwayne Dixon A.M 
‘O08, Ph.D. '14 


THE GIST: “This course is con- 
cerned with two questions: The 
first is how do you define East 
Asia? And the second is how do 
you define youth?” says Dixon. 
By studying various sensations, 
from the globally successful 
Pokemon and college rankings 
in Korea to the practice of pros- 
titution and the popularity of 
K-pop, students will peek into 

a motley world crafted by the 
youth in East Asia. 





AMES316S: Break dancers, Vocaloids, and Game 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: Students 
watch films such as the award- 
winning documentary The Great 
Happiness Space and Battle 
Royale, a Hunger Games-type 
movie released in 2003, in 
addition to readings from books 
and online blogs. This writing- 
based course culminates in what 
Dixon calls an “experimental” 
pedagogical platform: Scalar. 
The website connects all the 
assignments so students can 
focus on synergies. 


THE TWIST: This course is about 
more than just kids; it’s also 
about how adults actively par- 
ticipate in youth culture. “Youth 
is often the site of greatest 
panic and the site of greatest 
change,” says Dixon. 

Madeline Taylor 




















Some kind of heroes 


Students use their skills to save two lives. 


Duke students often get accolades for matters demonstrating their intellect. 
Two recent incidents, however, showcase a different kind of prowess. 

During the pre-orientation PWILD (more formally known as Project Wil- 
derness Initiatives for Learning at Duke), three students saved the life of a man 
suffering from anaphylactic shock. While on their way to a swimming spot, 
seniors Jared Schwartz and Kyrstin Lulow and junior Iza Szawiola came across 
a man wheezing and holding his chest. The man had been stung, presum- 
ably by a yellow jacket. 
One of the students ran 
back to the parking lot 
and got an Epineph- 
rine pen from another 
member of their crew. 
EM T-certified Szawiola 
administered the shot, 
while Lulow checked the 
man’s vital signs. By the 
time the local emergen- 
cy services arrived thir- 
ty minutes later, Lulow 
says, the man was fine, 
but they performed a 
follow-up assessment. 

Then in September, four Duke EMS students resuscitated George Grody, 
visiting associate professor of markets and management, who had suffered 
cardiac arrest during a meeting of the Duke Marketing Club (which he ad- 
vises). Ihe incident happened in the library’s Link; juniors Kevin Labagnara 
and Kirsten Bonawitz and senior Kristen Bailey were studying nearby. Bonaw- 
itz cut off Grody’s shirt, Labagnara began chest compressions, and Bailey ran 
outside to get equipment from the Duke EMS vehicle. Senior Rikita Patil, at 
a meeting elsewhere in the library, prepared and then used a defibrillator on 
Grody’s chest to restart his heart. 

Grody underwent bypass surgery and is recovering. 


Paul Grantham 





Life savers: From left, Kristen Bailey, Kirsten 
Bonawitz, Rikita Patil, and Kevin Labagnara 
used their EMS training to revive a professor. 








An upgrade for 
global health 


The Gates Foundation gift helped 


ensure another record-breaking year. 


Among other things, the recent Ebola out- 
break that started in Africa and reached 
America was a pointed illustration of the 
need to address global-health challenges. 

Now the university has received a $20 
million grant that will help the Duke 
Global Health Institute educate new lead- 
ers and experts and build research capaci- 
ty to deal with those issues. 

The grant comes from the Bill and Me- 
linda Gates Foundation. (Melinda Gates 
86, M.B.A. °87 is a Duke alumna.) The 
first $10 million is aimed toward endow- 
ment support of DGHI. The other half 
will support a challenge that will match 
one dollar for every dollar given. That 
approach means the grant actually will 
amount to $30 million and will allow 
other donors to join with the foundation's 
goals. Among those goals are recruiting 
and supporting faculty to work across 
disciplines and schools, bolstering finan- 
cial aid for students, and strengthening 
DGHI’s partnerships in places like Haiti, 
Kenya, and South Africa. 

The gift helped the university set a 
fundraising record during 2014-15, for 
the third consecutive year. Contributions 
amounted to $478 million, an 8 percent 
increase over the previous fiscal year’s total 


of $442 million. 
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Building a 
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Life at Duke 


sually, the Freshman Convocation is held in 
Duke Chapel. This year, we've decamped to 
Cameron Indoor Stadium because the chap 
el is closed for repairs. Indeed, just about ey 
erything at Duke is closed for repairs. If you 


came to campus last spring or summer, you saw that Duke 
Chapel, the Rubenstein wing of Perkins Library, Page Au 
West 


quads were closed for repairs. 


even the 


ditorium, Union, the football stadium 


loday I ask, what does it mean 
to have all this construction going 


on at your new home? For one 
a witness to 
building 


boom on campus since Duke was 


thing, it makes you 


biggest 


history—to the bigg 
C reated. 
Second, you're the lucky ones. 
We are engaged in a transforma 
tional renovation of this campus. 
[here has been disruption galore, 
but you will enjoy the fruits of our 
labor. The West Campus quad is 
green again, the renovated library 
is open, Page will soon be hosting 
great speakers and performers, the 
football season will kick off in the 
renovated Wallace Wade stadium, 


and there’s more to come. 


“Let's make it be part of your education to learn 
how to enter into points of view different from 


your own and open your own point of view to 


others 


just on good days but even in 


But I have a third thought, and it’s my real message to 
you. Let this construction ‘be an image of what your work 
here could be. 

Duke exists for two purposes. We are here to push the 
boundaries of human understanding, and we are here to 
help talented young people develop the most knowledge- 
able, thoughtful, resourceful version of themselves they can 
become. We care about physical structures because they 
serve the real construction project this great university is 
engaged in: the building of capable men and women. So | 
ask you to be the builder of your best self. 

Here are some tips for you as builders. The materials 
on the worksite were put there so you would use them. 


Richard H. Brodhead 





and to practice this hard human skill not 


times of challenge 


Walking past a handsome new library won't 
do much; you have to go inside, learn how to 
frame an interesting question, and seek mate- 
rials that might help you to an answer. Why 
come to a school with great faculty if you don't 
seek them out? You have to engage the oppor- 
tunities around you to unlock the door to fu- 
ture growth, 

This demolition has been ac- 
lot of noise and 
inconvenience. If you want to 
make room for a new, improved 
version of yourself, will 
have to tolerate some disrup- 
tion—of your personal habits, 
of your preexisting networks, 
even of assumptions that once 
seemed certain. Disruption is 
not fun, but it is the opener of 
possibilities. 

Last, construction is always 
a massive group effort, and if 
you want to build a fully em- 
powered self at Duke, you 
should be thinking how this 
community can assist in that 
project. Duke has succeeded 
in drawing top talent in a hun- 
dred forms from across every 
known social boundary. From 
Renaissance Florence to today, 
the places where smart, ener- 
getic people have been drawn 
together have been the places 
where world-changing ideas are 
hatched and new human ener- 
gies released. Today you become 
a citizen of just such a place. 
From today, every one of you 
will contribute to this community, and everyone will get a 
growth boost from the others here with you. 

If you want to build to your full potential, you're go- 
ing to have to seek out and open yourself to this human 
richness, even if that means venturing outside what’s com- 
fortable. After the first diversity buzz wears off, you'll face 
inevitable temptations to fall back on communities that 
you perceive as “like you.” And in even the healthiest com- 
munities, things can happen that pull people back from 
the things they share. 

Duke is committed to being a community where every- 
one is respected and has an equal right to thrive. Therefore, 
Duke requires that each of you take responsibility to build 


companied by a 


you 





Under construction: Members of the Class of 2019 begin their Duke journey in Cameron at the new-student convocation. 


such a community. But if frictions do arise, | hope you will 
find a more constructive way to engage with differences than 
recoiling in resentment or withdrawing in defensiveness, hu- 
man as both impulses powerfully are. In this country and 
around the world, we see the price millions pay when differ- 
ences harden into conflict and estrangement. Let’s do better 
than that at Duke. Let’s make it be part of your education 
to learn how to enter into points of view different from your 
own and open your own point of view to others—and to 
practice this hard human skill not just on good days but 
even in times of challenge. This will make Duke a better 
place and will equip you to be a constructive social contrib- 
utor long after you leave Duke behind. 


I was drawn to Duke by its distinctive builder's spirit. This 
school always has reached for the further thing it could be- 
come, envisioning the even better form that research and 
education could take. That’s the spirit that has fueled Duke’s 
construction and I welcome you into the company of that 
spirit. We admire what you are already, but you didn't come 
to Duke to stay the same. You came to catch sight of further 
possibilities and to win strength and joy from the struggle 
to reach them. 

That construction starts today. | welcome you to Duke. 


This is adapted from the presidents address at the new academic 


year’s opening convocation. Photography by Jon Gardiner 
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CHATTER 


“Educators can't take math, turn 
it into Greek, and say, ‘Mom, 
Dad, will you help your kid with 
this; and not expect to get a 
‘wha?’” 


HARRIS COOPER, professor of 
psychology and neuroscience, on how 
introducing new methods of learning 
math at schools exacerbates parental 
math anxiety 


“| think part of the reason | like 
swing dancing so much is that 
| don’t get to lead a lot of 
things in life. But, on the dance 
floor, | get to call the shots.” 
-Economics professor CURTIS TAYLOR, 


who's nearly blind, on the pleasures 
of finding his groove 


“We should shift the debate away 
from worrying about the age 
of our candidates and focus 
instead on their cognitive skill 
sets and practical wisdom.” 
-MURALI DORAISWAMY, professor of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences and 
medicine, on the odds of a president's 


cognitive abilities declining substantially 
while in office 


“| can relate to this program. 
Does well in the classroom. 
Won twice in the past four 
years. Know[s] what it’s like 
for people to oppose you no 
matter what you try to do. When 
| flip on ESPN and I see a 
documentary about how people 
still ‘hate’ Christian Laettner—a 
guy who played for Duke twenty- 
three years ago—l realize, well, 
maybe | don’t have it so bad. 

Or | think this is going to be a 
long twenty-three years.” 
-BARACK OBAMA, president of the 
United States, while honoring the NCAA 


championship-winning Blue Devils at the 
White House 
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A tempest in a graphic novel 


An objection to a book's content takes on a life of its own. 


It’s probably fair to say that the selec- 
tion of Alison Bechdel’s graphic mem- 
oir Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic as 
the Common Experience Selection 
for the Class of 2019 caused a “stir’>— 
as in a “slight disturbance.” 

Yet that disturbance was more 
off-campus than on, more in the me- 
dia than among the Duke community. 

It began when fresh- 
man Brian Grasso began 
a conversation about the 
book on a Duke Face- 
book page, saying read- 
ing the book compro- 
mised some of his moral 
and religious beliefs. The 
work, with themes of 
love, family, and identity, 
documents the author's 
sexual exploration and her 
decision to come out as a 
lesbian. It includes images 
of sexuality. Grasso found those im- 
ages pornographic. He later wrote a 
commentary about his objections for 
The Washington Post. 

A handful of students made simi- 
lar comments, and Grasso said about 
twenty students who shared his con- 


ALISON BECHDEL 





cerns or offered support privately mes- 
saged him. Other freshmen defended 
the memoir, which is recommended 
and not required. 

Local and national media picked 
up the story, and several bloggers 
weighed in. 

On campus, Michael Schoenfeld 
°84, vice president for public affairs 
and government relations, 
offered a bit of perspective. 
“With a class of 1,750 new 
students from around the 
world, it would be impossi- 
ble to find a single book that 
did not challenge someone's 
way of thinking. We under- 
stand and respect that, but 
also hope that students will 

begin their time at Duke 

with open minds and a 

willingness to explore new 

ideas, whether they agree 
with them or not.” 

For his part, Grasso, who wrote that 
he had no problem grappling with 
ideas he didn’t agree with, said hed 
eventually read the book. A friend 
sent him page numbers of sexual 
scenes so he could avoid them. 


“Fun-home-barrette.” Licensed under Fair use via Wikipedia 
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Yin and yang: Gaby likes it 
hot, Taylor likes it cold. Gaby loves 
the sunshine, Taylor loves the rain. 
Gaby is a mediator, Taylor is type 
A. Gaby doesn’t like carbs, and 
Taylor doesn’t like vegetables. In 
Turkey, Gaby would eat Taylor’s 
vegetables, and Taylor would 

take Gay’s rice or carb. “It was 
symbiotic in that way,” says Taylor. 
At their house, they have potlucks 
and invite twenty to thirty friends. 


ROOMMATES 


Now sharing a house near East Campus 
with five other students, the Texans shared 
a tent this summer during DukeEngage in 
Turkey. They volunteered at DEKAMER, an 
organization that rehabilitates sea turtles 
and focuses on conservation. 





Campus involvement: 
They both DJ at the WXDU; 
Gaby’s on-air name is La 

Sirena (“The Mermaid” in 
Spanish), Taylor’s on-air name 
is ChEYEnne, her middle name. 
They both work at the East 
Campus Coffeehouse, and Gaby 
is president of the Food for 
Thought club, which focuses on 
food at Duke and sustainable 
eating. 
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Shortly before he died, neurologist Oliver Sacks came to see Duke's lemturs. 


Oliver Sacks, the renowned neurologist and best-selling au- 
thor, was celebrated for being a prolific writer. And when he 
was suffering from terminal cancer, he made no exception: He 
regularly wrote journals, letters, and published pieces, This 
past March, he wrote “Ninth Avenue Reverie,” a short essay 
in The New Yorker that expresses his concern for the dwin- 
dling forests of the world—particu- 
larly those that are home to lemurs. 
“I love lemurs. One has to see them, 
study them, to grasp the origin of our 
primate nature,” 

Several months later, he was tour- 
ing Duke's Lemur Center. 

The invitation came from biology 

rofessor Anne Yoder Ph.D. 92, who 
ad hosted Sacks before. In 2007, 
then-provost Peter Lange contacted 
her about a VIP visiting the Duke 
Lemur Center. Sacks was known to 
exhibit unmatched intellectual curi- 
osity, expressing an interest in science, 
humanity, and countless topics in be- 
tween. As it turns out, one of those 
topics was lemurs. Yoder was more 
than happy to give him a tour, 

That tour lasted several hours. Sacks, she says, was fascinat- 
ed. “Every time we would open up a door, you could just see 
his mind connecting with the animals. He was absorbed.” To 
thank him for his trip, Yoder wrote him a note. And in keeping 





Monkey see, monkey do math 


Research suggests innate ability to understand fractions. 


It seems we can use “understanding fractions” as the preface 
to the well-worn expression so easy a monkey can do it.” 

In a study published in Animal G, ognition, Duke research- 
ers revealed their methodology in discovering whether rhesus 
monkeys are able to compare ratios. They began by letting 
the monkeys play on a touch-screen computer for a candy 
reward. The monkeys received the sweets if they touched 


a black circle on the screen, but they didn’t get any if they 
touched a white diamond. Naturally, the black circle became 
a favorite choice. 

Next the team introduced the monkeys to fractions. “We 


showed two arrays on the screen, each with several black cir- 
cles and white diamonds,” says Caroline Drucker, who is in 
the neurobiology graduate training program. “The monkeys’ 
job was to touch the array having a greater ratio of black cir- 
cles to white diamonds.” 





Old friends: Sacks admires the Conueret’ s sifaka. 


with Sacks’ writing Cateer, he carried on a correspondence with 
her for more than a year. 

After the New Yorker piece, Yoder reached out and offered 
Sacks another visit, His illness didn’t dampen his lively, intellect 
and kindness, Yoder says. Several guests had been invited to the 
event to engage Sacks, but he was fascinated with the lemurs 
above all else. “He asked. ques- 
tion after question,’ Yoder says. 
“Nothing escaped his notice.” He 
ferurned after hours to tour the 
Lemur Center's huge natural-hab- 
itat enclosure. Yoder told him that 
he had the soul of a field biologist: 
“He’s such a great explorer.” 

Sacks’ second visit to the Lemur 
Center made it into “My Periodic 
Table,” an essay he wrote for Zhe 
New York Times in July: “...1 want- 
ed to have a little fun: a trip to 
North Carolina to see the wonder- 
ful lemur research center at Duke 
University. Lemurs are close to 
the ancestral stock from which all 
primates arose, and I am happy to 
think that one of my own ances- 
tors, 50 million years ago, was a little tree-dwelling creature not 
so dissimilar to the lemurs of today. I love their leaping vitality, 
their inquisitive nature.” 

Sacks died August 30 in New York. —Sofia Manfredi 


So, if there were three black circles and 
nine white diamonds on the left, and eight 
black circles and five white diamonds on 
the right, the monkey needed to touch the 
right side of the screen to earn candy. 

The monkeys were able to learn to compare proportions. 
They chose the array with the higher black-circle-white-dia- 
mond ratio about three- quarters of the time. 

Not only do the results suggest that monkeys understand 
ratios, they also indicate that monkeys might be able to reason 
through analogies. And, the researchers say, that means human 
minds are likely to have been set up with those skills as well. 

“The next step for this line of research will be to figure out 
how best to employ these in-born abilities when teaching 
proportions, percentages, and fractions to human children,” 
says Drucker. 





OUR BUILDINGS, OURSELVES | ‘The latest book by 
Annabel Wharton, William B. Hamilton Professor of art history, is 
Architectural Agents: The Delusional, Abusive, Addictive Lives of Buildings. 


Do buildings have human 
qualities? 

Buildings are like humans in 
that they have bodies, they 
are born, they reach a certain 
maturity, they decay, and they 
die. But they always leave a 
mark, just like humans. 


You write that buildings 
can be murderers, and 
there you refer to the 
Cloisters Museum in New 
York, which is named after 
the medieval spaces that 
form its core. 

The Cloisters is a good ex- 
ample of death by museum. 
The fabrics of whole buildings 
were removed from their 
original location. It’s fine to 
take pleasure from visiting 
the Cloisters. But you should 
recognize that your plea- 

sure comes at a cost. The 
Cloisters story begins with a 
twelfth-century monastery 

in France that survived until 
the 1840s, when it was sold 

in lots. Now what the visitor 
experiences is a display of dis- 
embodied fragments. 


You also write about 
Compostela in Spain, 
particularly a hospital 
established there in 1492. 
The hospital became a 
symbol of religious and 
secular power, but only a 
relatively healthy patient 
survived it. Later, in the 
1950s, under the Franco 
dictatorship, the hospital 
was transformed ina 
luxury hotel. 

Buildings can have varied 
lives. My sense is that there 
are very few large, handsome 
structures that don’t have 
some horrific aspects in their 
background. Wealth, after all, 


is rarely untainted. Look at 
the Parthenon: The Athenians 
basically robbed all of the 
other Greek city-states in or- 
der to build it. In the heart of 
Istanbul, you can hang out at 
the old prison that’s done up 
as a five-star hotel. Everybody 
loves it. This is a former pris- 
on; horrible things happened 
in that setting. But if | get 
morally offended, I’d have to 
get out of the business of ar- 
chitectural history. 


One of your chapters 
centers on the casinos of 
Las Vegas. Why would an 
architectural historian 
find them compelling? 

| write about the Las 

Vegas casino as the 
offspring of amaze anda 
labyrinth. By maze | mean 
an emotional state of 
astonished bewilderment; 
the labyrinth is a place of 
bodily entanglement, a 
place meant to frustrate the 
escape of anyone inside it. 
Nowhere is programming 
more predatory than in the 
Las Vegas casino. As | say 

in the book, in contrast to 
the terrifying labyrinth of 
Crete, the brilliant ornament 
and animation of the Las 
Vegas casino anesthetizes 
its victims. That begins with 
the spatial disorder of the 
gaming arena, where clusters 
of slot machines, along with 
a disorienting cacophony of 
recorded sounds, contribute 
to the casino’s complexity as 
well as to its bottom line. The 
outside is effectively excluded 
from the inside; there are no 
clocks, so time is basically 
erased. 






You take a journey into 
the virtual world, and 
particularly into Second 
Life. Does it feel strange 
that you ended up being 
nostalgic for the virtual 
buildings you left behind? 
To some degree nostalgia for 
a lost building comes from 
investment—the things that 
you invest time in, both in the 
process of construction and 
in the process of inhabiting. 
That's true of digital space as 
well as built space. | miss my 
little house in Second Life. In 
the digital world, a texture 

is What you build from, and | 
had textures carefully made 
from Jerusalem stone. | had a 
great coffee machine and 

a very nice set of cushions 

to recline on. | had a view of 
the sea, and | had stocked 
the sea with dolphins. It 

was just really nice. 


Your department recently 
moved to the repurposed 
Smith Warehouse from 
your longtime space in the 
neoclassical East Duke 
building. Do you sense 
yourself being conditioned 
differently? 
I’m really happy in the factory 
aesthetic, because | like mod- 
ernism; | come into the office 
more often. These bricks that 
face my office—every one 
of them was handmade. The 
bricks, the columnar piers— 
there’s a touch that you just 
don't get in modern buildings 
Even in neoclassical buildings, 
architects wanted a purity of 
line. Here you can still feel the 
hand of the laborer; it’s sort 
of a mess. That’s what’s great 
about it. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 


Les Todd 
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GLOBAL ED AT A GLANCE 


Percent of the 
Class of 2015 who 
studied away 


+300 


Number of Duke 
administrated and 
approved study-away 
programs 
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69 


Percent of people 
who don’t believe 
each person in the 
world has only 
one true love, 
according to the Pew 
Research Center. 
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28 


Percent of people 
who do believe 


16 





Around the World in 36 Questions 


atie Fernelius spent the summer sys- 








tematically falling in love 

As a student of the Center for Doc- 
umentary Studies and a global cultural 
studies major in the literature program, Fer- 
nelius designed an extensive final project that 
could combine storytelling and the delicious 
discomfort of unfamiliar cities and languages. 
“How do we connect across difference? How 
do we know ourselves, and how do we know 
others? What does it mean to be a global 
citizen?” her project asks. “Essentially, | pitched 
this as an experimental documentary that ex- 
plores these questions.” 

The senior was inspired in part by the “36 
questions” craze that swept a dating-averse 
campus early this year. The questions are from 
a study by psychologist Arthur Aron but were 
recently popularized in a playful, poignant 
Modern Love essay in The New York Times. 
The study contends that scripted, increasingly 
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Love search: Among Fernelius’ stops was Lima, Peru. 


personal conversation cues—paired with eye 
contact—can create a sense of vulnerability 
between any two strangers, simulating falling 
in love. “To me, it really spoke to a sort of 
emotional intimacy that we don’t get so much 
practice in at Duke,” Fernelius wrote in an 
e-mail message. 


Her research took her to seven cities: Lima, 
Rio de Janeiro, Paris, Berlin, Dar es Salaam in 
Tanzania, Istanbul, and Hong Kong. Using the 
thirty-six questions, she interviewed some 
thirty strangers, digging into their family histo- 
ries and political proclivities within minutes of 
meeting them. 

“| think some of my best conversations have 
been very unexpected: running into a political 
satirist and activist at a concert in Rio de Janei- 
ro, engaging an impassioned Wikileaks advo- 
cate at a bar in Berlin, or meeting a Turkish U2 
enthusiast at an Irish pub in Istanbul.” 

But finding love isn’t easy, Fernelius admits, 
and just creating a connection poses a series of 
hurdles. “Language barriers are really difficult 
to overcome and often exclude a lot of people 
from the conversation | am initiating. People 
have different thresholds for emotional intima- 
cy than we do in the States, making my sense 
of a relationship and someone else’s sense of it 
very different.” 

In spite of this, Fernelius 
found her interviewees con- 
sistently open to sharing their 
experiences. They wanted to 
talk about love and communi- 
ty, how they function in their 
lives, and what makes them 
difficult or thrilling. Across 
cultures, she found, people 
primarily spoke in abstract, 
intangible terms. “| asked one 
person what love looked like, 
and he laughed and an- 
swered, ‘It’s blue, green, red; 
a circle, square, triangle. Love 
doesn't look like anything.’ ” 
No matter the native tongue, 
no set of vocabulary seemed 
fully capable of capturing love 
in concrete language. 

To string together these 
narratives, she’s experiment- 
ing with different nonfiction storytelling tech- 
niques, hoping to find the right fit in the form 
of an audio essay. 

She will reveal whether she has successfully 
fallen in love when she releases a podcast for 
her graduation with distinction project. 

—Elizabeth George 


Courtesy Katie Fernelius 


+ PAGETURNERS 


IAN MILLHISER 


Witting in Injustices: The Supreme Court's 
History of Comforting the Comfortable and 
Afflicting the Afflicted, Ian Millhiser J.D. ’06 takes a 
critical look at how the Supreme Court has shaped the 
law and thus the lives of ordinary Americans. Here he 
discusses why he wrote the book. 


Shortly after the Affordable Care Act became law, my boss 
called me into her office and asked me to write a brief on 
behalf of several patient groups that supported the law 
against the first legal challenge seeking to kill it. I still re- 
member what I told her: “I'll get right on it, but do you really think it’s necessary?” 

It was a naive time in my life, a more innocent age when lawyers across the polit- 
ical spectrum believed that this litigation would crash and burn solely because, in 
the words of a leading conservative judge, it had no basis “in either the text of the 
Constitution or Supreme Court precedent.” 

Over the course of the next two years, | became more and more involved in the 
defense of the law. I also watched in horror as judges—and ultimately, much of 
the Supreme Court—ignored well-established legal principles to embrace a thinly 
veiled political attack on a law that would go on to save thousands of lives. The 
Supreme Court came within one vote of stripping health care from millions of 
Americans, and it did so based on nothing I could recognize as law. 

After we (mostly) won this case, I started rereading much of the constitutional 
history that I studied at Duke, and I discovered a dark past riddled with decisions 
striking down child-labor laws, standing with white supremacists, and holding that 
women could be sterilized against their will. I realized that a decision robbing mil- 
lions of health care would not have been an anomaly. It would have been entirely 
consistent with the Supreme Court's past. 

So I wrote /njustices because I realized that a strong American democracy depends 
ona healthy fear of the justices. And I hoped to dissuade others from being as naive 
as I was when I believed that law and precedents are reliable weapons against poli- 


INJUSTIGESs 





tics in the Supreme Court. 


pus Guide, cowritten by 
architects Ken Friedlein °72 
and John Pearce, takes a 
comprehensive look at the 
university's architectural 
history and development. 
This revised edition in- 
cludes the 70-plus buildings constructed 
since the first edition’s publication. 





Red Kool-Aid Blue Kool-Aid by Leonard A. 
Zwelling ’69, M.D. 73 tells the story of 
the physician's disenchantment during his 
year on Capitol Hill working on health- 
care reform in Obamacare’s infancy. 
Zwelling is an oncologist, researcher, 

and medical administrator. 


Desert Diplomat: Inside Saudi Arabia 
Following 9/11 by Robert W. Jordan ’67 
reveals the critical role of Saudi Arabia’s 
alliance while the lawyer served as the 
U.S. ambassador from 2001 to 2003. 


Jordan is diplomat in residence and an 
adjunct professor of political science at 
Southern Methodist University. 


The History of Infectious Diseases at Duke 
University in the Twentieth Century by 
John D. Hamilton catalogues infectious 
diseases studied at Duke and the Durham 
VA Medical Center, incorporating the 
themes of medical education, public 
health, and the university's history. 
Hamilton is a professor emeritus of 
medicine at the School of Medicine. 


Irrationally Yours: On Missing Socks, Pick- 
up Lines, and Other Existential Puzzles is 
a compilation of Dan Ariely’s Wall Street 
Journal advice columns, “Ask Ariely.” 
With illustrations by 7he New Yorker 
cartoonist William Haefeli 75, the book 
explores how humans can reason through 
their most trying and trifling challenges. 
Ariely Ph.D. 98 is a psychology and 


behavioral economics professor at Duke. 
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Recommended ....., 
Reading foneeren 


Contemporary fairy tales from 
Duke English department . 
lecturer Christina Askounis. ..*° 


The Bloody Chamber 

by Angela Carter 

Starting with the erotically 
charged title story, based on the 
Bluebeard tale and set in France’s 
Gilded Age, Carter’s stories 
dazzle, delight, and disturb. 


Kissing the Witch 

by Emma Donoghue 

Donoghue took “all the storylines 
from the ultimate plot mistress, 
the Oral Tradition,” boldly re-imag- 
ining thirteen classic fairy tales. 
Her stories treat the need for 
courage on the road to self-deter- 
mination. 


My Mother She Killed Me, 
My Father He Ate Me: 
Forty New Fairy Tales 
edited by Kate Bernheimer 

This collection demonstrates the 
staying power of the fairy tale and 
the appeal of its darker aspects to 
writers of wildly different sensibil- 
ities: John Updike, Aimee Bender, 
Neil Gaiman, Francine Prose, Jim 
Shepherd, Joyce Carol Oates, and 
many more. 


The Djinn in the 
Nightingale’s Eye: Five 
Fairy Stories by A:S. Byatt 
How could anyone resist a story 
that begins: “Once upon a time, 
when men and women hurtled 
through the air on metal wings, 
when they wore webbed feet and 
walked on the bottom of the sea, 
learning the speech of whales and 
the songs of the dolphins...there 
was a woman who was largely 
irrelevant, and therefore happy. 
Her business was storytelling . . 

’ It's Byatt’s business, too, and 
the other four stories here are 
every bit as enchanting. 
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The Lord thall judge 
Ichovah judge thou ny 
according to my righreoufnell 
and mine integride 
Let ill mens malice ceafe, 
bur doc jult 
for thou who art the righreous God 
doft hearts and reins difceme, 
10 For Gol my theild.the righe 
in heart be faved hach 
m1 The God chat doth the righrous jud 
yct daily kindlech wrath. 
1a [fhe doe not retume, 
his fword hie fharp will whee 
his bow he bended hath, and he 
the fime hath ready fer. 
15 For him he hath prepard 
the inftrumencs of Jb 
for them tur horly pe'fecure, 
his arrows he fharpneth. 
14 Behold he cravell 
Of vaine intqui y: 
atoylefome mifcheite he conceiv, 
burt (hall bring fortha lye, 
15 Apiche digged hath, 
and delved deepe the Lume: 






Pte 
Braxton Craven, 
LONGEST SERVING Presipent 

‘Comwem led the schol for ferry yea mn 1842 w 

‘He guided Union Inetiouse as it became Normal Callegy in 1851, 


and then Trimity College in 1592, He briefly nesigned daring the 
(Coed War, bur revarned 10 reopen Temniry at war's end. 
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or what the Son of man, that thus 
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a litle lower plac 
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pasure 3: Top, a rare copy of 
America’s first book, The Whole Booke 

of Psalmes, 1640, commonly known as 
the Bay Psalm Book, is on display in the 
new Michael and Karen Stone Family 
Gallery. One of only eleven extant, it was 
purchased in 2014 by David M. Rubenstein 
‘70, chair of Duke’s board of trustees, 
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The (Un)Natural 


An open tryout for the Duke baseball team 


turns into a field of dashed dreams. \ BY SHAKER SAMMAN, PHOTOS BY DONN YOUNG 


‘ve always considered myself a baseball fan. Growing up, 

| sat glued to the television, watching my beloved Tigers 

struggle their way through the AL Central division. When 

| was eleven, they managed to fight their way to the World 

Series for the first time in twenty-two years, after their 
star player, Magglio Ordonez, hit a three-run homer to beat 
the Oakland Athletics. But as much as I felt connected to the 
sport, my athletic ability was honed on tennis courts, and | 
never felt the urge to venture onto the diamond myself. 

Nevertheless, like most fans, I’ve often thought, “I could to- 
tally do that.” So, knowing that the Duke mantra celebrates 
learning outside the classroom, | set off to learn how an ordi- 
nary student might measure up to the varsity-athlete standard. 

Each September, the baseball team holds an open tryout 
for brave souls who think they have what it takes to play at 
the Division I level. Under head coach Chris Pollard, enter- 
ing his fourth year at Duke, 
the team has had a 90-76 
record, with 31-22 last sea- 
son. I knew that if I earned 
a spot the time commitment would be considerable: The 
NCAA restricts student-athletes to twenty-hour weeks during 
the season—including games, practices, and official team ac- 
tivities—but that doesn't include travel and whatever time 
players put in on their own. (And I would need a lot of prac- 
tice.) Still, Jack Coombs Field is the neighbor to my academic 
home, the Sanford School, so I figured I could make it work. 

On the eve of my tryout, I couldn't sleep. Though I try to 
do some jogging once in a while, I suspected I was nowhere 
near the physical shape needed to succeed in a high-pressure 
sports environment. [he next morning, armed with nothing 
but basketball shorts and a knee brace, I ventured out to the 
field to join the three other players pining for a spot on the 
roster. | don't own a glove, so I had to borrow one. 

Pollard called us down to the dugout. In his warm, yet com- 
manding tone, he stressed the rigors of playing for a successful 
team, and he warned us that no decisions would be made that 
afternoon. Though I'd never played baseball in my life, 'd cer- 
tainly watched enough, and surely my time as a top-caliber 
tennis player in high school would be more than enough to 
prevent me from embarrassing myself. 

I wasn't worried! I could absolutely do this. 

After the team trainer led us in some mild stretching—even 
the most basic stretches left me winded—the three other stu- 
dents, all pitching prospects, left for the bullpen. I was sent 
to my first task, a 60-yard dash. I shook off a slight leg cramp 
(yes, my legs cramped from movements meant to loosen them 
up) and got into my starting stance. I was told to break into a 
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“T could totally do that.’ 


full sprint the second the coach—mimicking a pitcher making 
a pickoff play—tipped his hat. That didn’t sound too difficult. 

He gave the signal, and | lurched my pudgy body forward. 
After twenty yards, I felt my leg twinge. After forty, I tasted my 
own sweat. Wheezing, I lunged through the finish line, feeling 
like I'd broken the land-speed record. 

But I decided not to check my actual time. 

Next up, fielding grounders. Sure, I wasn’t the fastest guy 
in town, but I could certainly track down ground balls, right? 
Twice, I ran over slow rollers, amazed that they consistently 
escaped my reach. When I finally fielded a few successfully, 
my subsequent throws were as slow and aimless as an elderly 
person taking a stroll. 

Back at the dugout to pick up my helmet and bat, I crossed 
paths with my photographer, Donn. | asked him how I was 
doing, and he assured me it was going well. This was exactly 

what I needed to hear. May- 
) be I looked better than I felt! 
My spirits rebounded. 
Right on cue, Pollard called 
up from the catacombs: “He's lying to you, Shaker.” 

My confidence now shaken (again), I moved on to the day’s 
final challenge: batting practice. I stepped into the cage and 
mentally called my shot—just as Ordofez did before his at-bat 
ten years before. The first pitch looked to be headed on a one- 
way trip over the right-field wall. But it turns out the infield is 
a lot closer to the wall than I thought, and my blooper stopped 
just short of third base. 

I swung at twenty pitches, making contact with seventeen. 
Not bad! Fifteen even went in the right direction. But then, on 
my third to last swing, something went terribly wrong. A sharp 
pain shot through my thumb, which had started turning pur- 
ple. The pros call it a “pinch,” I’m told. I turned back to Pollard, 
silently pleading that I be allowed to quit. He nodded solemnly. 

My tryout was officially over. The other three guys—likely 
still showing off their fastballs—were nowhere in sight. Pollard 
seemed to accept, even without my having to explain it, that 
due to my debilitating injury, I would have to retire from the 
sport altogether. 

On my trek home that afternoon, I ran into a few friends, 
but none took any interest in my valiant efforts—and I had 
a semi-legitimate battle scar to show off, too. That night, as I 
crawled into my bed, an icepack nursing my bruised thumb, I 
found I wasn’t even upset. For a few hours on a Tuesday after- 
noon, I was a baseball player. @ 


Samman is a junior majoring in public policy. He has written for 
Raleigh & Company, The Classical, and The Tampa Bay Times. 
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Embedded in old Duke’s basement of creaky 
machinery is the Foundry, another example 
of new Duke’s innovation. 


BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


one is the forbidden zone in the depths of 

that unloved edifice, the recently renovated, 

relabeled, and revived Gross Hall. The one- 

time mechanical room—all 7,600 square feet 

of it—hasn't completely lost its pipes, tubes, 
and overall rough industrial look. Only now it’ filled with 
light—and pretty much whatever can be cooked up and 
spun out of its optics and electronics shops, machining 
tools, workbenches, rooms for teaching and meeting, and 
short- and long-term project spaces. 

In grander terms, the Foundry embraces an idea that's 
long been building: Students want to do cool things 
that put their learning to work—and, at the same time, 
to make a difference. One product of the Foundry is a 
particular student vocabulary: “human-centered design,” 
“social impact,” and thinking outside that ever-restrictive 
metaphorical. “box.” 

The speaker at the official opening event, in early Sep- 
tember, was George Truskey, the Pratt School’s interim 
dean. He says the Foundry is intended for all student 
teams (and not just teams of engineering students) who 
need space to build something, whether for a competition 
or a start-up. “You can learn about energy efficiency in 
class or a lab,” he says. “But you don’ fully understand all 
the tradeoffs until you take a year building, for example, 
an electric vehicle or a solar-powered car.’ 

In its past guise, the Foundry space—with all those wa- 
ter chillers, air handlers, and equipment of indeterminate 
pedigree or purpose—was “a mess,’ as the lead architect 
for the project, Lauren Dunn Rockart, bluntly puts it. 
(She’s with the Raleigh-based firm Lord Aeck Sargent.) “It 
took a big leap of faith on the part of Duke’s leadership to 
allow this transformation to happen.” 

The vision that sparked the big leap, she adds, was “to 
use this ‘found’ space to create a facility currently missing 
on campus,” a place that would be “intentionally open 
and transparent.” Students could tinker, explore, and learn 
from others, the underpinnings of a community of inno- 
vators. Rockart says many universities are starting to in- 
corporate “maker-space” on ae campuses. Stanford, for 
example, has its “d.school,” a “hub for innovators” that, 
as the website describes it in eee wonky language, 
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Fast company: Above, the vehicle made by members of Duke Electric Vehicles takes the 
track; right, comic and car-lover Jay Leno interviews DEV president Charlie Kritzmacher 
and secondary driver Caroline Ayanian for his series “Jay Leno’s Garage.” 


is geared to “students with a methodology for innovation that 
combines creative and analytical approaches, and requires col- 
laboration across disciplines.” 

One hard-to-miss innovation at the Foundry’s opening 
event was a giant robotic drink mixer, courtesy of a Foundry 
tenant, Duke’s branch of the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers. The mixer is a feat of precision engineer- 
ing: three acrylic towers—which took more than 100 hours to 
cut—containing more than 300 multicolored LEDS that can 
be programmed to change color. The towers are placed around 
a platform that can hold up to five different drink ingredients. 

The group’s impressively titled “senior adviser” is Zachary 
Bears, a double-major in electrical and computer engineering 
and computer science. He explains that an app allows the user 
to order three drinks at a time from any combination of the 
five ingredients. The student designers added a fountain at the 
front of the platform, “for added aesthetics. ‘ 

Bears says the IEEE has taken on “a lot of fun projects,” 
including, for a competition, robots that can shoot Nerf darts 
through a basketball hoop. Forthcoming creations will feed off 
the Internet of Things, which he describes as “sticking embed- 
ded systems into places where they aren’ traditionally found 
and connecting them via the Internet.” Dorms are one of those 
places: Dorm- door openers, using facial-recognition software, 
will allow in only approved indiv iduals. An automated system, 
in syne with Google ¢ valendar, will open window blinds to 
ge ntly wake a dorm-room’s inhabitants. 

A fellow inhabitant of the Foundry calls itself DukeMakers. 
Can plastic be cute? If so, DukeMakers would earn cuteness 
oie with its plastic blue 3D-printed Duke Chapel. It’s con- 
siderably miniaturized from the origi though, unlike the 
original, it’s not currently enveloped in scaffolding. 3D print- 
ing is an additive manufacturing technology that constructs an 
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object layer by layer, ex- 
plains the group's co-pres- 
ident, Adarsh Ettyreddy. 

In 2014, its very first 
year, DukeMakers, work- 
ing with other groups on 
campus, created a pros- 
thetic hand for an eleven-year-old boy from Durham. The 
boy’s hand was underdeveloped—a palm, but no fingers. The 
students were able to slash the price of a customized function- 
ing prosthetic hand from thousands of dollars to less than fifty 
dollars. “Our goal now is to make Duke a 3D-printed pros- 
thetics hub,” says Ettyreddy. In their Foundry space, members 
will dream up prototypes, debate different designs, create 3D 
models with different software, work with electronics, play with 
sensors, and, of course, 3D print. “Our club is all about making 
cool things, and that spans electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, biology, and art.” 

Ettyreddy, a sophomore, anticipates the serendipity of un- 
planned Foundry interactions—‘creative collisions,” to em- 
ploy the term of the moment: “What we really like is hav- 
ing similarly curious and productive neighbors who we might 
share tools, ideas, and future projects with.” 

Neatly labeled piles point to the productivity of one Foundry 
neighbor, Duke Robotics: “bearings,” “probes,” “leads,” “alli- 
gator clips,” “miscellaneous wire,” all the banal components 
that go into creating underwater autonomous rovers. Like any 
would-be sentient being, each RoboSub has a name: Charyb- 
dis, Gamera, Scylla, fictional monsters out of ancient Greece 
and Japan. Will Stewart, vice president for engineering for 
Duke Robotics, describes them variously as a UFO-like saucer, 
a pseudo-jellyfish, a torpedo with wings. It’s robotic evolution, 
sparked by intelligent student design. 





Work space: 
Above, the IEEE 
drink mixer; 
right, students 
fine-tune a 
device; below, 
DukeMakers 
member Ouwen 
Huang with 
Dillon, who’s 
wearing his 
prosthetic 
hand. 


Stewart, a junior elec- 
trical and computer en- 
gineering major, says the 
club will use its Found- 
ry quarters to support 
student teams. They'll configure the computer codes, design 
the vehicle, develop and test prototypes, and refine everything 
to create a competition-worthy robot—one that can operate 
without the thinking power of a human driver, and that can 
survive without giving in to water pressure. 

The tryout site is a Duke pool; the national competition is 
in a nayal test pool in San Diego. According to Stewart, “It’s 
basically an underwater obstacle course with various tasks to be 
completed, like dropping a payload into a bin, shooting a tor- 
pedo through a goal, driving the bot through a hoop, locating 
an ultrasonic pinger, or manipulating other objects underwater.” 

Human drivers are, at least for now, part of the program for 
Duke Electric Vehicles, a fellow Foundry occupant. Its space has 
a garage door, a loading bay, a fume hood, and overhead power 
outlets. For the Foundry’s opening day, it had on display several 
trophies and some spiffy, streamlined racing vehicles decorat- 
ed with Blue Devil stickers (some of them monster-sized and 
custom-printed). Its president, Charlie Kritzmacher, says, “By 
broadcasting the capabilities of electric vehicles to the world, 
we hope to inspire everyone from car owners to carmakers to 
dream of more sustainable transportation.” 

Like their robot-minded peers, Kritzmacher’s group comes 
together around a competition; for them it’s the Shell Eco-Mar- 
athon, most recently held in Detroit. Their vehicles look like 
the love child of a basic road bike and an Apollo-era Atlas rock- 
et. The competition is split into two categories, prototype and 
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urban concept. It’s further split by fuel type—gasoline, diesel, 
bio-fuels, battery-electric, and hydrogen. For each category and 
fuel subset, the team that uses the least amount of energy in 
completing a six-mile track wins. 

A senior, Kritzmacher is majoring in mechanical engineering. 
He comes across as hard-driving, with interests ranging from the 
environment to cars and motorcycles. That passion to perform 
extends to DEV’s work with computer-aided design, metal ma- 
chining, composite production, and workplace safety. Thinking 
about an efficient vehicle, he says, involves such factors as aero- 
dynamics, weight, and friction, all of which means employing 
such exotic materials as carbon-fiber reinforced polymers. 

Of course, the driver makes a (non-exotic) material contribu- 
tion. As a freshman, longtime driver Cynthia Bai, now a senior, 
found herself “having a quarter-life crisis over my major”; she 
joined the club to confirm that mechanical engineering was 
right for her. “Also they were looking for a driver who was short 
and skinny enough to fit into the car. So I thought, wow, that’s 
totally me.” 

Bai has driven three Duke vehicles in the Shell competi- 
tion, each of them presenting different challenges: They can 
be demanding in terms of turning radius and visibility. And 
on the track, “other drivers will make sudden moves or drive 
into your line, forcing you to make quick judgments without 
using your brake—since every time you use the brake, you're 
losing efficiency.” 

“Other than that,” as she puts it, “the car is pretty much 
just as claustrophobic and bumpy every year.” Her hard-driv- 
ing tenaciousness demonstrates a basic truth preserved in the 
Foundry: Cool student space won't go the distance without 
committed students. & 
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rientation Week is days away, but already skittish 
students are filing into the East Duke lecture hall, 
clutching their security blankets—bac kpacks, wa 

ter bortles, spiral notebooks sticky from sweaty 

palms. Most of them met each other the day be 
fore, as they wandered the stuffy, unfamiliar corridors looking 
for their dorm rooms, or later that evening over dinner in the 


\ddoms. 


Justin Clapp, director of access and outreach within the finan 


basement of Gilbert 


cial aid office, had welcomed the fifty-three students—partici 
pants in Duke's nwo-day pre-orientation program for first-gen 
eration freshmen and their families—with words that, for many, 


echoed a secret concern: “You may have thought, ‘My family is 


not the Duke stereotype,’ ” hed told the crowd. “But Duke isn’t 
the stereotype. Look around.” 

Now Clapp stands at the foot of the tiered seats, his enthu- 
1, clump to 


gether. He pushes up his chunky glasses, scanning aie room for 


siasm recharged, prodding the students to move i 


stragglers, a bemused smile on his face. Like his students, he’s 
a little rumpled in his khakis and button-down on this steamy 
morning, but his distinctive hair, a curly orange faux-hawk, is 
ON point as ever. 

Ihe students introduce themselves, where they live—east L.A. 
to Mount Olive, North Carolina—*We're known for our pick- 
les,” says the student—and what brought them to Duke and the 
1G program specifically. Most give sheepish, pro forma answers: 
to move in early, to get advice, to get away from home as fast as 
possible. 

Clapp listens and jokes around, and when they're through, 
he slaps his he inds together and announces: “Now, /m going to 
tell you why you're here, because most of you didn’t really tell 
me the truth. And that’s ok: iy.” The room goes still, silent, and 
Clapp tells it like it is: “Some of you wanted to go to Duke to 
make a lot of money so you can go home and help support your 
family. | know. You may be the greatest hope your family has 
ever had....” He asks a rhetorical question: “How many people 
know your whole story? | mean, you can say something to them 
and it doesn’t shock them?” 

A few students shift in their seats, look away. 

“This might be the only time when youre in a room with fifty 
people and ‘they’ re not going to judge you,” he says. “I’m big and 
bold and out there”—he lets loose a deep, euffaw that could fill 
a stage—“and even I make decisions about when and where to 
be my whole self. So I know.” 





or Clapp’s audience—all first-generation col- 

lege students—stepping onto Duke’s cloistered 

grounds isn’t so much a rite of passage as a leap of 

faith. They will be the first in their families to earn 

a four-year college degree, and with it the hope of 

broader choices, a different career trajectory. Roughly 10 percent 

of Duke's undergraduate population is first-generation, a diverse 

demographic that does not include international students. What 

they have in common, beyond the requisite intellectual prowess, 

is a certain uneasiness with the intangibles of the college experi- 

ence: Navigating the opportunities and expectations of an elite 

school, its social codes and financial demands, can be particu- 

larly challenging for those who haven't grown up surrounded by 
college- bound peers or college-educated families. 

Such distinctions may be ‘subtle, but the consequences of ig- 
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noring them are real, says Alison Rabil, director of financial aid 
and assistant vice provost. Students who can’t find solid footing 
at Duke may underachieve, and their confidence and ambitions 
may start to flicker and dim. 

“Let's be clear,” says Rabil. “These students aren't academically 
unprepared.” No student accepted to Duke in recent years could 
be. “They come here on a mission. But all of the sudden what 
they could handle with ease in their high school is a struggle, be- 
cause the culture and expectations here are so wildly different.” 

While everyone stumbles at some point in college, Rabil says 
she’s watched her students fall behind in ways that can be pre- 
vented: For some, a fear of “bothering their professors” holds 
them back. Extra fees have prevented some from enrolling in es- 
sential courses. Networking, for many, is anathema. Accustomed 
to being at the top of their class, they don’t know when to ask for 
help, or who to turn to. “You're getting this significant scholar- 
ship and this great education,” she says. “You don't feel like you 
have the right to ask for more, to ask what else is out there. And 
| have to say, ‘No, no, no! This is part of what it means to be at 
Duke.’ It’s just one of those privileges, and I guess being privi- 


0% 


leged is not where youre coming from, so it feels false.” 

For the better part of a decade, Rabil and a handful of admin- 
istrators have worked steadily—and often invisibly—to build 
pockets of support for these students by developing social and 
academic resources for them and by engaging sympathetic fac- 
ulty members. Many of these professors and administrators were 
first-generation themselves, and they recognize in these students 
their own frustrations and uncertainties as undergraduates. Stu- 
dents have started to embrace the “first-gen” label as a way to 
connect with each other and talk about issues of class and status 
on campus. Admissions statistics, strategic plans, even Power- 
Point presentations to the board of trustees now mention Duke’s 
first-generation students. 

All top-tier universities are courting high-achieving first-gen 
students—there’s now an inter-lvy first-generation network. But 
twenty-six years ago, when Stephen Nowicki, vice provost and 
dean of undergraduate education, arrived at Duke to teach bi- 
ology, socioeconomic diversity was not the priority it is today. 

“We'll all just become elite finishing schools for the rich and fa- 
mous if we don’t bring in talent from wherever it is and support 
it,” he warns. “We become irrelevant to the future if we don’t.” 

Providing that support is Clapp’s job. He understands these 
students’ fears and concerns because he’s first-generation, too. “I 
was this smart kid from this rural black family,” he says. “Grow- 
ing up my mom always said, ‘I can’t wait to say, My son, the 
doctor from Harvard!’ She cried when I didn’t get into Harvard.” 

As the former assistant director in the Office of Financial 
Aid, Clapp has developed a special rapport with his 400 or so 
first-generation and high-financial-need students. By offering 








increasingly competitive financial-aid packages, the university is 
able to cast a wider net and draw in top students who otherwise 
might be scared off by sticker shock. Despite the daunting price 
tag, Duke is actually the seventh most affordable private univer- 
sity in the country, according to a recent report by ProPublica 
that analyzed the real cost to low-income students. While the 
first-generation students in this pool arrive with the same test 
scores, the same grade point averages, and they graduate at the 
same rate as their well-heeled peers, as a group they have certain 
vulnerabilities. 

One way to safeguard against those is to bring their experi- 
ences out in the open. “Our students need to hear that we know 
they're being different things in different moments,” he says. 
“They feel more authentic if they don’t feel like they're hiding. 
Sometimes, when your story is found out for you, it alleviates a 
lot of pressure.” 

Which is why in 2012 Clapp and his boss, Rabil, along with 
other interested administrators, launched the free pre-orienta- 
tion program with a modest two-year grant. It’s a chance for 
students—the group hovers around fifty, about half the number 
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“They 


Clapp invites each year—to build ca- 


feel more maraderie before the floodgates open 
authentic to all freshmen. The packed schedule 
’ ; covers everything from how to manage 
if they don’t financial-aid packages and how to talk 

: to professors to how to study abroad. 
feel like Students are introduced to the Academ- 
they’re ic Resource Center, the Career Center, 


and counseling services. Peer advisers 
give pro tips: how to get free books, 
score free food, manage work-study, 
and cope with family expectations. 
The parents, doting grandmas, favorite 
aunts who want to stay are given their own special orientation to 
Duke, with similar events and talks. 

Basically, says Rabil, “we hit them with everything before 
they're hit with everything else.” 

The financial aid office has become the hub for these students 
because, with few exceptions, first-generation students get some 
form of financial aid. Rabil and Clapp may only know these 
students and their family situations on paper; programming is a 
way to connect to the person. 

“T need students to know we're nice and that we don't breathe 
fire or have horns or whatever,” says Rabil, her Long Island vow- 
els ending in a squeaky laugh. No one meeting her could miss 
her warmth, her crackling energy, but she’s no pushover. She re- 
fers to students as her “kids,” and at least one calls her his “Duke 
mom,” but she’s a straight shooter. “I like order,” she says. “I like 


it when things add up.” 


hiding.” 








And often, things don’t add up for her first-gen kids: When she 
arrived at Duke seven years ago, she found they studied abroad 
at half the rate of their peers. They weren't taking, or were drop- 
ping, classes that required extra fees. Some had accumulated un- 
manageable debts on their flex accounts. They weren't getting 
needed medical care because of co-pays and prescription costs. 
“They can be a quiet crowd,” she says. “When they fly under the 
radar, that’s when you can get a problem.” 

One of her students, senior David Morris, an unflappable po- 
litical science major who gives campus tours to visiting VIPs, 
had developed a toothache from untreated cavities. Rabil, his 
adviser, found out he wouldn't go back to the dentist because 
he couldn’ afford to have them filled, and not only did she get 
the bill covered, she offered to go with him. They're Facebook 
friends now. 

“She's my person,’ Morris shrugs, as though he still can’t be- 
lieve his good fortune. The summer before his freshman year, he 
attended Clapp’s first pre-orientation, and he has volunteered 
with the program ever since. “That’s one reason I come back 
every year,” he says, “to make sure the freshmen know Alison. To 
pay it forward, you know?” 


hen KellyNoel Waldorf °14 arrived at Duke in 

2010, the pre-orientation program was not even 

a pipedream, and yet its origins were stealthily 

taking shape around her. At home in Murphy, 

North Carolina, her mother had been laid off 
from a factory job, and her father, a cabinet-maker, was con- 
sidering a return to commercial fishing in New Jersey because 
the pay was better, even if the work was notoriously dangerous. 
Waldorf had spent the summer working the register at a Mc- 
Donald’s and was more than ready to lose her family worries to 
Shakespeare and linguistics classes. 

The last thing she wanted to do was dwell on what made her 
feel a little different at Duke. But then the e-mails came. “At first 
I didn't know what it was—‘Come to a 1G dinner!’—and then 
I realized, oh, I get why they're e-mailing me, but why is that 
relevant?” she says, brushing away a wisp of brown hair from her 
glasses, amused and embarrassed for her younger self. “I guess 
there was some fear there. I didn’t want to out myself as poor.” 

On a campus where 47 percent of students can afford to pay 
$60,000 per year, being low-income—and the first in your fam- 
ily to go to college—is not something to shout from the chapel 
tower. Her reaction was not unexpected, says psychologist Gary 
Glass, associate director for outreach and developmental pro- 
gramming at Counseling and Psychological Services (CAPS), 
who along with Donna Hall, director of the Academic Resource 
Center (ARC), had started e-mailing friendly invitations to 
first-generation students in 2010. It was the first outreach of its 
kind at Duke. 

But it was a rocky start. 

A trial meeting a year earlier, advertised on fliers posted 
around campus, drew about as many students (six) as eager, 
well-meaning speakers. The memory of them all perched on 
chintz couches in the East Duke Parlors, painted ladies peering 
down on them from gilded-frames, makes Hall blush. “Not the 
best choice,” she says, shaking her blonde bob. “What were we 
thinking?” 

“We got better at it,” says Glass. 

Hall nods. She’s been at Duke for twenty years, and in that time 
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she’s watched the university make progress bringing in students 
with backgrounds like her own. “I didn't know if there were any 
students like me at Williams College,” “T never felt like | 
quite fit in, and I was very reluctant. | don’t know that I ever told 
she stops and looks at Glass — “until the 
East Parlor meeting. That was my coming out.’ 

Since then she’s thought about why she didn’t tell her Duke 
colleagues that fact before then. “We slot people into categories 
to make sense of them, to make sense of why they do what they 
do,” she says. “I felt that if I revealed ’'m first- -generation, my 
colleagues might say that my impulses and judgments, my desire 
to do certain things were biased and emotional, and that might 
discount my perspective and contribution.” 

Glass, first generation from a military family, went to high 
school in the Panama Canal Zone. New to Duke, he was often 
asked where he did his undergraduate work. “Id say, ‘Just down 
the road at UNC-Greensboro, and their response was, ‘Oh, you 
went to a state school?’ ” He pauses, his eyebrows ticking up. “At 
first | thought there must be some 
confusion; since I'd gone to school 


she says. 


anybody I was first” 


in Panama maybe the person was 
expressing surprise that I went to 
a continental U.S. school.” He 
laughs. Of course, that wasn’t it 
at all. 

As older and wiser versions of 
the students they hoped to recruit, 
Glass and Hall knew they needed to let the network grow organ- 
ically to make it stick. * ‘When youre talking about working-class 
backgrounds, grassroots is going to be far more trustworthy than 
any administratively led institutional program, says Glass. “But 
we were trying to figure out how to get students to receive our 
support and resources, so we couched it as a way to be helpful 
to other students.” 

That approach tapped into the students’ natural affinity for 
helping those who have traveled a similar path to Duke. The 
venue changed, too: They moved to a nondescript conference 
room with a table long enough for twenty-five kids to share the 

take-out Hall and Glass took turns bringing i in. 

By the end of 2010, a group of 1G students started to form. 
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They opened up about 
roommates and family pres- 
sures. [hey applied their class 
readings and newly encoun- 
tered theories to what they 
were going through. Upper- 
classmen advised freshmen. 
‘Together they groused, they 
strategized—how to avoid 
spending money without oth- 
er people noticing—and they 


Trailblazers: 1G administrators 
include, from left, Sue 
Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 
’93, assistant vice president 
for student affairs and dean of 
students; Donna Hall, director 
of the Academic Resource 
Center; Janie Long, associate 
vice provost for undergraduate 
education; and Gary Glass, 
associate director at CAPS. 


laughed at the unheard-of 
levels of wealth encountered on campus. Having had enough 


of the obligatory (and unaffordable) celebration dinners for 
friends, one student famously piped up, “And I can’t go to the 
Cheesecake Factory every time someone has a damn birthday!” 
Something had been uncorked. 
For the next three years Hall and Glass’ network would gather 


“What do you do, who do you turn to, when you have 
something stressful to talk about and you can’t talk to 
your parents? They don’t understand why you’re studying 
sociology anyway, and not premed.” 


for dinner three times each semester about two-dozen students 
from the 250-student 1G listserv. One of those students was 
Sonam Aidasani ’14, whose parents didn’t finish high school. 
They own a jewelry store on St. Thomas, where she went to 
a college-prep high school that didn’t have a college counselor. 
After applying to twenty-one schools—selected from the U.S. 
News & World Report x: 
her the best financial-aid package. 

YouTube guided her through the intimidating forms. Then 
she found a better resource: Rabil spoke at one of the first din- 
ners Aidasani attended. “I remember her telling us, if you ever 
have money issues or questions, call me.” 

Family was a big topic, too. Finding friends who understood 





her parents’ often-limited appreciation of her academic interests 
was a relief for Aidasani: “What do you do, who do you turn to, 
when you have something stressful to talk about and you can't 
talk to your parents? They don’t understand why you're studying 
sociology anyway, and not premed.” 

As much as Duke is a leap up the social strata, it’s a profound 
step away, too—from family history and a community that can 
seem like a distant land while scuttling up the steps of the Al- 
len Building. Many in the network grapple with this widening 
disconnect. Glass says one student, who wanted to major in lin- 
guistics, told the group about the hassle he was getting from 
home: “My mom said, ‘I didn’t send you to college to study 
stupid things.’ ” 

Everyone laughed. They'd heard a version of that, too. 

More often, when students shared family stories, quiet smiles 
of recognition would ripple through the room. One woman told 
the story of how she found out she got into Duke. Her extended 
family was gathered around her when she read the acceptance 
letter. Through the cheers she heard her uncle say to himself in a 
whisper, “A Gonzales is going to Duke....” 

“That's one of the powerful things,” Glass says, a hand at his 
chest. “We talk about first-generation students, but really there 
are families coming to college for the first time.” 


n her last year at Duke, Waldorf couldn't shake the nag- 
ging feeling that her experience of being low-income 
and first-generation on campus was mostly invisible. In 
part, she'd made it that way. (After all, she hadn't joined 
the 1G network.) But she wondered why money is 
“such a taboo at Duke,” she says. “No one really talks about it.” 

But it’s always there. 

Throughout her years at Duke, Donna Hall has noticed this, 
too. “Universities and higher education in general have been 
talking about race and gender and sexuality for a long time, but 
we havent been talking about class issues,” she says. “Our coun- 
try is uncomfortable talking about class. We're built on trying to 
break down class, and in doing that we've stopped talking about 
it as an issue.” 

With income inequality in the headlines, perhaps that will 
change. “There may be a kind of permission now that these issues 
are part of the national identity and conversation,” says Hall. 

For Waldorf, the best coping mechanism was to write about 
it. After much trepidation and reassurances from friends, she 
sat down at her computer and wrote a short article about being 
poor at Duke for an editor friend at Zhe Chronicle. 

“At first I put down the experiences that were really challeng- 
ing, but then I started to think about the positive qualities that 
come from this,” she says. The story, “I Came to Duke With 
an Empty Wallet,” appeared online and in print November 11, 
2013, and quickly went viral, appearing on The Huffington Post 
later that week. “I woke up to a stream of e-mails and Facebook 
messages,” she says. Ron Lieber, the finance columnist for Zhe 
New York Times, even e-mailed to say her story was relevant to 
a book he was writing, and he directed her to a conversation he 
was having on Facebook about it. “People coming up to me, 
even professors—it was really alarming! But so, so nice.” 

Three years before, Glass and Hall had tried to bring stu- 
dents like Waldorf together to create this type of support, this 
community. A sense of belonging is essential 
to academic achievement, says Glass, pointing 
to research from the Duke Social Relationship 
Project study. “The single biggest predictor of 








whether a student has a sense of belonging on campus is aca- 
demic engagement, which translates into a connection with a 
faculty member, administrator, or group,” he says. 

Aidasani developed four first-gen mentors at Duke by her ju- 
nior year. Hall and Glass, too, found a wider network of first- 
gen colleagues than they could have imagined. At a meeting of 
twelve faculty members and administrators, who were gathered 
to discuss work on a study of student resiliency, Hall and Glass 
asked how many were first-generation. “All around this long 
conference table,” says Hall, “every hand went up but one.” 


aldorf is long-cured of her first-gen reluctance. 
Now in her second and final year working for 
the College Advising Corps (CAC) at Duke, 
she counsels students at a rural high school, 
nudging them toward schools that fit their 
strengths, encouraging them to branch out, assuring them they 
can do it. Many are first-generation, and when they say, “You 
went to Duke? Your family must be rich,” she laughs and tells 
them her story. Next fall she plans to start a graduate program 
in linguistics, but in the meantime network kismet continues to 
follow her: Aidasani is her roommate and fellow CAC counselor. 

“T would do this for a third year if theyd let us,” says Aidasani. 
“This is just the kind of work I want to do—forging close rela- 
tionships with students, but for a nonprofit.” 

These days Morris, the senior political science major, is 
less certain about his future. He's sitting at a table beneath a 
parched-looking tree rooted in the Bryan Center plaza; the gray 
sky is starting to spit rain, but he’s unbothered. His mind is else- 
where. The pre-orientation is over, and now he can get back to 
thinking about the ten short months ahead. He knows he can't 
take on $120,000 in debt for law school. An unpaid internship 
is, he says, “not even on my radar.” 

“T's just like when I was applying to college, figuring it out all 
over again,” he says, “not knowing if I’m doing it right.” 

Morris is finding that doors, once again, seem closed to him. 
“You hear these things,” he says, hesitating. “A guy says, ‘My 
dad’s buddy is at this big firm, or ‘I’ve got a job at this or that 
place if I want it.’ These circles are way, way over your head.” 

He’s interned at great firms, too—one in Washington this past 
summer. But there are no sure bets in his world. “I don't know 
what would make a difference—funneling opportunities down, 
or having a pipeline for students to access those circles. It’s just 
so many layers above where I am.” He pauses, weary of the jar- 
gon, the abstractions, and lets the beeps and thuds of a nearby 
bulldozer fill the silence. 

He knows what's really bothering him. “I don’t have anything 
to fall back on,” he says, finally. With Rabil and Clapp an e-mail 
away, professors to please and friends to see, there was no room 
for the old worries to creep in, until now. A sliver of daylight is 
beginning to open between his Duke life and his future. “I’m 
out there by myself again. It’s hard when people don’ get it, and 
it’s frustrating.” He takes a gulp from his water bottle. Checks 
the time. There’s only one thing to do, really. So he just says it: 
“T have to fall back on myself.” 

But that’s not entirely true anymore and hasn'’t been since he 
arrived on campus. His life has changed already. Believing it 
may take a little more time. @ 
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On a journey to end his fear of rejection, 
alumnus Jia Jiang earned a book’s worth of wisdom. 


BY CHRISTINA HOLDER 


THERE’S A MEMORY that Jia Jiang 


M.B.A. ’09 can’t get out of his head. He's 


six years old. He’s standing before all of 


his ck issmates. | le feels alone. 

It's Christmas in Beijing, 
was born and raised, and his kindergar- 
ten teacher is orchestrating a lesson on 
She’s filled the front of the 
classroom with wrapped gifts, and she 


kindness. 


tells the students to pick one to give 
away to a classmate. And because she 
wants them to learn about more than 
just material gifts, she asks them to de- 
liver a compliment along with their pres- 
ent, a virtual teddy bear of afhrmation 
to go along with the stuffed animal or 
colored pencil set they are giving away. 

As his classmates’ names are called, 
Jiang cheers them on, confirming every 
compliment with enthusiastic applause. 
This is a child who does not do anything 
halfway. He’s all in. 

Pair after pair of students swap presents 
and sit down, collapsing with content- 
ment. Eventually the crowd dwindles to 
three. The teacher prods the class to say 
something nice about the remaining trio. 
But there is only silence. Jiang looks out 
at the crowd, the children bouncing and 
smiling. He begins to cry. 

It is the first time in his life he feels 
rejected. 

Some twenty-five years later, Jiang is 
weaving through a swarm of people it 
the Bryan Center on Duke's sane 


34 


where Jiang 


looking for someone to turn him down. 
It’s April, just a few weeks after Duke 
won the basketball national champion- 
ship, and the center is alive with stu- 
dents cramming for finals and shoppers 
stocking up on Duke gear. Jiang scans 
the crowd, surging and turning like a 
cyclone of energy. He's here to ask out- 
rageous favors of complete strangers, to 
make requests that they won't possibly 
do. Or at least that’s the plan. 

He approaches a student sitting near 
the Bryan Center box office. She’s wear- 
ing a Barcelona club shirt, a laptop nes- 
tled in her lap like a soccer ball. Jiang 
walks up from behind her, peers over 
her shoulder, and says hello. The student 
looks up, clasping her hands above her 
laptop and offering a guarded “hi.” After 
asking what she’s studying (cultural an- 
thropology and glob al health), he dives 
in. “Can I be your pro bono tutor?” he 
asks, as casually as if hed asked for the 
time of day. 

“Uhhh—like tutor me?” the student 
says, picking up her cell phone. “Well, 
what I’m doing right now is I’m writing 
a paper.” 

“Oh, I love writing papers,” Jiang 
says, bringing his hands together as if in 
prayer. “I’m really good at it.” His hands 
explode outward like fireworks. 

“That's okay,” she replies, sneaking 
glances at her computer screen. “It’s like 
an autobiographical kind of paper.” 





On the page: Jiang’s 

book is a memoir and 
a field guide of advice 
about navigating fear. 


REJECTIGO 
PROOF 





HOW | BEAT 


AND BECAME 


THROUGH 100 DAYS OF 


JIA JIANG 





Jiang sees his way in. “Autobiographi- 
cal! P’'ve done just that,” he says. A student 
sitting in a club chair twenty feet away 
turns to listen. “Trust me,” he says. “I 
spent a whole year writing one.” 

Jiang is referring to his first book, Re- 
jection Proof, published earlier this year by 
the Crown self-help imprint Harmony. 
The book, which begins as a memoir and 
yields to a field guide of advice, is based 


Jia Jiang 


on his unusual personal journey to get 
comfortable with rejection. For 100 days 
in 2012 to 2013, Jiang videotaped him- 
self—a smartphone hooked to a lanyard 
around his neck—asking strangers for the 
impossible. He posted the videos online 
as a personal journal to track the lessons 
he learned. But when one of the videos 
appeared on Reddit, the series went viral. 
People across the world began leaving 
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lo the first security 
guard he saw: 


G6 


Would 
vou 
loan 
me 
$100? 















comments on Jiang’s YouTube page about 
how they had been inspired by his cour 
age. E-mail messages began filling his in 
box faster than he could respond to them. 
Gawker and CNN called. CBS Hew him 
to New York for an interview. 

“I tackled a human problem,” Jiang 
says. How do you get over the universal 
shame of being rejected? Get rejected, a 
lot. “When you hear ‘no, you just want to 
get out of there and leave as soon as possi- 
ble. But if you stay engaged, that actually 
takes the sting away.” 

Jiang got the idea from a card game 
called Rejection Therapy, invented by an 
entrepreneur named Jason Comely after 
his wife left him and he holed up in his 
apartment to avoid talking to people. The 
game deck includes gentle dares designed 
to help people ease into asking for the 
things they really want. “Before purchas- 
ing something, ask for a discount,” one 
card challenges. 

If Comely dipped a toe in the rejection 
pool, Jiang took a polar-bear plunge. In 
his quest to take “no” for an answer, he 
put himself in a series of increasingly un- 
comfortable situations, sometimes with 
laugh-out-loud results. Could he deliver a 
pizza for Domino's? (No.) Could he make 
an in-flight announcement? (Yes.) Could 
he trade places with a dog and get his hair 
trimmed at PetSmart? (No.) Could he 
persuade a complete stranger to let him 
play soccer in his backyard? (Yes.) 

Pretty much any of these situations 
would have terrified Jiang even two years 
ago, when he was working as a market- 
ing manager for Dell in Austin, Texas. On 
the surface, he seemed to have it made—a 
six-figure salary, a home with his wife, 
Tracy, his first child on the way. But inside 
Jiang felt far from having made it. He was 
depressed. Growing up in China, Jiang 
had wanted to be an entrepreneur. When 
he was fourteen, Bill Gates visited Beijing, 
and as Jiang watched the Microsoft mag- 
nate through his TV, Jiang imagined sim- 
ilar success for himself. He told his family 
that he'd be successful enough to buy out 
Gates by the time he was twenty-five. 

And there had been chances, brief glim- 
mers of those entrepreneurial dreams. In 


college, he had an idea to make a sneaker 
with retractable wheels. As he describes it 
in Rejection Proof, “Kids and adults could 
be walking one moment and _ gliding 
around with their friends the next. The 
world would become a giant rink, and hap- 
piness would be widespread!” He spent a 
weekend sketching blueprints in his dorm 
room and mailed copies to his favorite un- 
cle, hoping for praise. But his uncle told 
Jiang to stop wasting his time, to practice 
his English so he could land a professional 
job. Jiang shoved the sketches in a drawer. 

About two years later, another en- 
trepreneur, Roger Adams, patented the 
shoe-skate under the brand name Heelys. 
Heelys were soon everywhere, even on the 
feet of Shaquille O'Neal. Seeing his idea 
take off without him created no rink of 
happiness for Jiang. He grew resentful. 

As Jiang approached his thirtieth birth- 
day, Tracy couldn't take it anymore. She 
told him to quit his six-figure job and to 
pursue building a start-up for six months. 
If it didn’t work out, she assured him, he 
could go find another job. Yes, she was 
about to give birth, and yes, they were 
accustomed to the comforts of their sub- 
urban Texas life. But they could get used 
to living with less, Tracy told him, if it 
meant not living with regret. 

And so Jiang did it. He quit Dell and 
came up with an idea for a mobile app 
called Hooplus, which would help em- 
ployees stay on task by incentivizing the 
completion of work goals. He rented an 
ofhice, hired a team of coders, and start- 
ed pitching potential investors. Sunny 
and unflappable as ever, he felt success 
was inevitable. He dreamt five times that 
his key investor would agree to fund the 
project. And so when his phone vibrated 
while he was at a friend’s birthday party, 
Jiang couldn't believe the e-mail message 
he saw: a short, curt “no.” 

Jiang had to walk outside. “It felt in- 
credibly impersonal and personal at the 
same time,” he says. “I didn’t want people 
to see me crying in front of them.” 

He was nearly out of money, and he 
felt like a failure. But Tracy reminded him 
that she had promised him six months to 
become an entrepreneur. He had two left, 


she told him. What was he going to do? 

Jiang was tired of slamming drawers on 
blueprints. He was tired of letting others 
decide how he felt. While he searched for 
a new investor for his app, he set out to 
exorcise his demons—the fear and the 
shame that surfaced in his six-year-old self 
and had never really stopped. In his pub- 
lic showdown with rejection, he wanted 
to become as strong as steel, “to come out 
like a badass,” he says. 


THE NEXT DAY, Jiang walked through 
the quiet lobby of the building where he 
was renting space for Hooplus and asked 
the first person he saw—a hulking secu- 
rity guard burrowed among a fortress of 
monitors—to loan him $100. The guard 
immediately said, “No,” and in the same 
breath asked “Why?” But Jiang didn't 
hear the question. He was so nervous he 
practically sprinted away, relieved to be 
done with his first rejection attempt. 

Later, when watching the video, Jiang 
heard the missed opportunity. “He was 
inviting me to explain myself,” he says. 

That's one of the more important les- 
sons Jiang says he learned about rejec- 
tion—not only did he learn to accept 
rejection but he learned that sometimes a 
“no” can become a “yes.” If you give peo- 
ple a reason to help you, they often do— 
and sometimes the motivation is nothing 
more than just wanting to make your day. 
On Day Three, Jiang made an impulsive 
stop at a Krispy Kreme shop in Austin, 
where he asked a donut maker named 
Jackie if she could make five interlocking 
donuts like the Olympic rings. Jackie be- 
gan sketching a design on the back of a re- 
ceipt and disappeared into the belly of the 
bakery. Fifteen minutes later she emerged 
to present Jiang with what felt like a gold 
medal in his personal rejection games—a 
box of donuts decked in blue, yellow, 
black, green, and red icing, arranged in 
ring formation. Jackie didn’t even make 
Jiang pay for the donuts. “That's my plea- 
sure, she said pointing to the box. 

From the video, its not clear who 
reaches for whom first. But the two end 


up in a hug. “Wow,” he told her then. 
“Jackie, I’m a fan.” 

What Jiang discovered is that people 
agreed to his bizarre requests more than 
60 percent of the time. And when they 
turned him down, like the bemused 
groomer at PetSmart, they were apologet- 
ic about rules or regulations that prohibit- 
ed them from helping. The Duke student 
writing the paper? Jiang eventually per- 
suaded her, too. (“Write from the heart,” 
he counseled.) 

There's probably no harder-earned piece 
of wisdom from 100 days of rejection 
that Jiang could offer. After repeatedly ap- 
proaching total strangers on Austin streets, 
he’s become serious about converting the 
corporate world. As a consultant, he’s tak- 
en his message to thousands of employees 
at Google and IBM—hoping to energize 
their sales success and creativity by getting 
them to take risks. Jiang is no longer de- 
terred by the fear of rejection. But he’s not 
exactly a badass, either. He’s still putting 
himself out there, emotionally. Something 
is at risk. 

You can sense that realization starting 
to happen on Day Ninety-Seven, as Ji- 
ang drove to a park in downtown Austin, 
where he was going to invite people to 
listen to a story. In the video, he appears 
distraught and momentarily tries to con- 
vince himself it’s too hot to go through 
with his plan. After testing the air with his 
hand, he sighs. “It’s perfect. The tempera- 
ture is perfect. The timing is perfect. The 
location is perfect. Everything is perfect.” 

And then: 

“T still want to run away.” 

After ninety-six days of facing up to re- 
jection, Jiang is still afraid. But now he 
lets the fear sit with him. He sets up a 
whiteboard announcing his public story- 
telling. He waits for people to pass by. He 
tells his story. And then the remarkable 
happens. Fear gives way to something en- 
tirely opposite. 

“The world is such a beautiful place. 
You don’t even know,” he says to a small 
group gathered around him as he con- 
cludes his story. “I opened myself to the 
world, and the world opened itself back 
to me.” 


See Jia Jiang’s rejection attempts at Duke: http://ow.ly/RAs3W 
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During Reunions Weekend this past spring, the annual Duke Magazine Forum 
served up a conversation, led by editor Robert J. Bliwise, among Duke experts about 
how we can be more adventurous, more intelligent, and more environmentally 


conscious eaters. Here is an edited version of that discussion. 


KELLY BROWNELL is dean 

of the Sanford School of 
Public Policy and former 
director of the Rudd Center 
for Food Policy and Obesity 
at Yale University; the 
author of fifteen books and 
more than 350 scientific 
articles and chapters, he was 
named by 7ime magazine 
as a leading “warrior” in 
the area of nutrition and 
public policy. 


EMILY MCGINTY ‘13 is the 
current Duke Campus 
Farm Fellow, a role that 
includes supporting 

the farm's production 
operations and educational 
programming; the farm 
itself sprouted from a class 
at Duke’s Nicholas School 
of the Environment. 


NORMAN WIRZBA is a 
professor of theology and 
ecology at Duke’s divinity 
school; with research and 
teaching interests at the 
intersections of theology, 
philosophy, ecology, and 
agrarian and environmental 
studies, he is the author 
most recently of Food and 
Faith: A Theology of Eating. 
















RUTH WOLEVER, a 
health psychole 


Integrative Medi 
associate professor 
department of p 
and behavioral s 
coauthor of The 
Diet: How to Tr 
Your Relationship Vi 
for Lasting Weight | 
Vibrant Health, 


What’s the most important thing you think 
about in your food choices? 


BROWNELL: More and more people are caring 
about the story of their food. They want to know 
who grew it, where it came from, how far it got 
transported, whether it was genetically modified. 
This interest in the broader story of food is really 
transforming the way we look at food and the 
systems that create it. 


MCGINTY: I try to think about food at a really 
simple level: whether I actually know what it is 
I’m eating, whether I can break down the food 
into its component parts, which is easy when it 
comes to whole, raw food. But, as someone who 
grows food, it’s still a complex thing—knowing 
about seed structures, for instance, and how dif- 
ferent crops are harvested. 
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WIRZBA: When I think about food, I think about 
two primary things: One is health—the health of 
the economies, the health of the farms that grow 
this food—because eating is such a deep act that 
takes us beyond our own bodies to the bodies 

of all the things of this world, ranging from soil 
microorganisms and water, to food plants and 
animals, and then to human eaters. The other 
thing I think about is celebration: Eating ought 
to be a celebration of the fact that when you pick 
something fresh from the vine and you get this 
flavor explosion, it’s just amazing. 


WOLEVER: I’m interested in how we make the deci- 
sions we make, why I’m eating what I’m eating, 
how I decide to start eating, how I decide to stop 
eating. 





Kelly, you’ve put a focus on sodas, energy 
drinks, fruit drinks, flavored waters, sports 
drinks. What makes those drinks particularly 
worrisome? 


BROWNELL: When you're thinking about prevent- 
ing obesity, which is a major problem not only 
in the U.S. but around the world—the health 
minister of China recently declared that obesity 
is now a more significant problem than hunger 
in that country—you have to think about the 
major contributors. Sugared beverages are de- 
void of nutrition. Even a Twinkie has at least 

a little nutrition, but soda really has none at 

all. Also, the body doesn't seem to recognize 
calories very well when they get delivered in 
liquids. So you just don't feel as full, and you're 
likely to keep eating beyond the calories that 
youve consumed with the sugared beverages. 
There is pretty good evidence that sugar acts on 
the brain very much like traditional substances 
of abuse—there’s withdrawal, craving, possibly 
tolerance. 


Emily, it seems that Duke students are not 
immune to the fast-food culture. There’s a 
pretty popular McDonald’s right in the Bryan 
Center. How might we change eating habits on 
campus? 


MCGINTY: We've lost a lot of the basic toolkit to 
understand what food is; we lack food literacy. 
Food literacy can mean a lot of things. It can 
mean knowing what grows when and where, 
what things actually are in season. Youd be 
surprised by the number of e-mails I get asking 
whether the Campus Farm has tomatoes in 
January, or whether we grow limes or lemons. 
But there’s also a kind of relational deficit in 
how college students experience food. Even if 
students are buying a lot of grab-and-go food, 
even if they need to be thinking about cost and 
convenience, can we make their engagement a 
little bit deeper? On one campus I just visited, 
they're using touchpad technology at the point 
of purchase to share the story of where the food 
was grown. 


Norman, you write, “Eating together should 
be an occasion in which people learn to become 
more attentive and more present to the world 
and each other.” Tell me more. 


WIRZBA: The desire to have food cheaply and 
conveniently on our terms means that we're de- 
stroying the world, we're destroying agricultural 
communities, we're abusing animals and agri- 
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cultural workers, and 
we're doing a lot of injury 
to our own health. Part of the 
problem IS that weve stopped asking 
questions about the meaning and signif- 
icance of the things that we're doing. 

What is food? The immediate re- 
sponse from a lot of people will be, 
“Well, it’s fuel,” or, “It’s a commodity.” 

If you think about food strictly as a 
commodity, the primary things that 
matter are cost and availability. But what 
if food is something much more than 
that? What if we were to say that food is 
in fact something like the expression of 
love? If you have the joy of being able to 
cook for people, you shouldn't expect them 
to wolf down what you cook. And what 
are the stories behind a tomato or behind a 
hamburger? For us to eat, others have to die, 
right? This is serious, this is profound, this is 
something that ought to make us realize that 
we're all in a world of gifts. We need to learn to 
see these gifts. 

Eating together, talking with other people as 
we're eating and cooking together, sharing the 
deep stories of food can be a way to contribute 
to the healing of our agricultural communities, 
the healing of our lands, the better treatment 
of our animals and our plants. The beautiful 
thing is that when we learn to take care of 
each other we actually get better food, health- 
ier communities, healthier ecosystems, and 
healthier eaters. 


Ruth, the assumption is that the solution 

to out-of-control eating is simply to clamp 
down on it with hyper-controlled eating. Why 
doesn’t that work? 


WOLEVER: Diets don’t work because they're 
basically this external set of rules that leave 
out of the picture what the individual might 
really be needing, what the individual might 
be feeling, what signals the body is sending to 
tell the person when they're actually hungry. 
That’s basically telling the person to ignore his 
or her own innate wisdom and follow some 
external signal instead. 

Because of the way our brains are struc- 
tured, we've learned over time to pair eating 
with comfort, eating with managing anxiety, 
eating with some behavior pattern that over 













time we did to calm our- 
selves in some way. We're of- 
ten doing things automatically without 
really recognizing what the driver is for our eat- 

ing. So we may be lonely, but what we're doin 
is reaching for food. Or we may be bored, and 
what we're doing is reaching for food instead of 
actually creating a community or a relationship, 
or tending to what our real needs are. 


I keep reading different expressions of expert 
opinion. One day a low-carb, high-protein diet 
is in; the next day, a low-carb, high-protein diet 
is out. Do we know whose food recommenda- 
tions we’re supposed to trust? 


BROWNELL: There’s a broader question, and that 
is related to what food really is. When I do talks, 
sometimes I'll show a slide that’s an ingredient label 
and ask people to guess what that food is from its in- 
eredients. This particular food item has fifty-six things 
on the ingredient label; sugar is about nine of the fif- 
ty-six things. Why would there be nine forms of sugar 
in there? So sugar doesn't have to be listed as the first 
ingredient on the label: It’s complete trickery by the 
companies. It happened to be a chocolate Pop- Tart. 

If you look at those fifty-six different things, do we 
know what those are doing to the body? We don’t know 
what they do to the brain. And so what is that choco- 
late Pop-Tart? Should it be regulated by the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Environmental Protection 
Agency? Should it be considered an addictive sub- 
stance? If you consider food anything you consume, 

a chocolate Pop-Tart qualifies. If you consider food 
something that nurtures body, soul, and health, then it 
doesn't qualify. 

On the question of seemingly ever-changing nutri- 
tion advice: You hope that would occur, because sci- 
ence advances, and we learn new things, and so some 
of the contradictory information is the result of the 
fact that science marches ahead. But there’s a lot more 
going on than just that; it’s the way the press handles 
information on nutrition. The press wants new news, 
and if there is news that comes along that’s consistent 
with previous advice, it’s unlikely to get reported or 
covered. If it’s contrary to that, it is likely to get report- 
ed, even if it’s one study, even if it’s not even a par- 
ticularly well-done study. Anything that gets people's 
attention gets reported, and it’s highly confusing to 
consumers. So omega-3 fatty acids are good, and then 
they're bad. Butter is good, and then it’s bad. Eggs are 
good, and then they're bad. 

One thing I think would be tremendously helpful 


is if there were some sources that people could count 
on and go to: If they have questions about any of these 
foods, they could go and get the most recent scientific 
information. Sometimes scientists are paid by the in- 
dustries whose products they're studying, and you know 
what you get from that. 


In the past, we know that it was primarily the rich 

who were fat; now obesity affects the poor dispropor- 
tionately. We also know the cost differential continues 
to rise between healthy and unhealthy eating, which 
means it’s a heck of alot cheaper to eat in an unhealthy 
way. Can we solve an obesity crisis without solving a 
crisis around social inequities? 


WIRZBA: We have to acknowledge that the obesity prob- 
lem in our culture doesn’t just happen, that there is a 
kind of planning that makes this inevitable for a lot of 
people. Taxpayer dollars are going to subsidize these 
foods that are relatively inexpensive for the consumer 
on the front end but are very expensive on the health 
end, very expensive on the ecological end, because to 
produce all of these cheap foods, we have to have an ag- 
riculture that is really degrading. Let’s think about how 
we could have different kinds of policies that subsidize 
better food. There are some things happening to 
make that possible—SNAP [Supplemental Nu- 
trition Assistance Program, formerly the federal 
Food Stamp Program] benefits that can be used 
in farmers’ markets. 

Another step is to invigorate local, small- 
scale agriculture where the production of fruits 
and vegetables, healthy meats, humanely raised 
meats becomes much more available to people, 
especially in inner cities. We know that the 
presence of food deserts is a major problem for 
the poor, so the options to buy groceries are the 
7-Eleven, the liquor store, gas stations—you're 
not going to find healthy food in these places. 
How do you figure out ways to create farmers’ 
markets? How do you get community gardens 
going? How do you get grocery stores back into 
these neighborhoods? When we say we're spend- 
ing less on food than ever, we have to ask, is that 
a good thing or a bad thing? A lot of this food is 
bad for us, and the population that has to deal 
with the health effects of this cheap food are on 
the poor side of the economic spectrum. 


Talk about the triggers that fuel our eating 
behavior—ads, snacks in the workplace, snacks 
everywhere else, the association that we tend 
to make between watching TV and eating. 


WOLEVER: Something that we might experience as 
a single event is actually made up of body sensa- 


tion, of emotion, of thought, and behavioral urges. It all 
gets kind of stored together, and some kind of cue can 
trigger a sequence. You can train the mind to observe, 
through a very consistent training process, what seems 
to be a single event and begin to see that it has all of 
these tiny pieces to it. You begin to see that there are 
lots of different choice points. So one way of working 
with triggers is to build in a “pause” button, to become 
a more astute observer and to experience your life, in a 
sense, in a different way. 


We know that food companies create flavors and 
textures that make foods stuffed with carbohydrates, 
fat, salt, other bad things nearly impossible to stop 
eating. How do we regulate that? 


BROWNELL: The food companies are very interesting play- 
ers. We obviously can't get by without them, so they're 
not like the tobacco companies, where you can just wish 
them away. Their bottom line is they need to sell as much 
food as they can. They may offer healthy and unhealthy 
versions. But people don't overeat healthy versions of 
things; they do overeat unhealthy versions of things. If 
you give children cereals like regular cornflakes versus 
sugar-frosted flakes, it’s completely different how much 
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they eat, in the direction you might imagine, So the com 
panies have an interest in formulating foods in ways that 
thwart our natural satiety mechanisms and the natural 
wisdom of the body. And that means things like sugar, 
fac, and sale; it means texture changes; it means chemical 
additives that give things aromas to make us want more. 
\nd it means putting in things that fool the brain into 
thinking you haven't eaten as much as you really have. 

If you were a company CEQ, you would want to do 
those things, because you owe it to your shareholders to 
maximize sales of your products. So I don’t think it can 


IN" 





only be done by hoping that their social conscience wins 


out over their need to make money. You could require 
the companies to gradually reduce the amount of salt in 
things like soups in ways that adjust consumer prefer- 


ences so people aren't accustomed to as much salt. If you 


wait for one company to do it, and they do it and they 


lose market share, it’s a disincentive for any of the others 


to do it, and it certainly is a disincentive for that com- 
pany. But if you make them all do it at the same time, 
we'll all get accustomed to our soup without heaps of 


salt, much as weve become accustomed to milk that isn’t 


whole-fat milk. There is just no question that we can’t 
get to the goal line without government intervention. 


Former New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg famously 
and virtuously sought to limit the size of these 
sugar-sweetened beverages sold in movie theaters 
and restaurants, by street vendors, and so forth. He 
got huge pushback; the initiative fizzled. How would 
you have advised him? 


BROWNELL: For those of us that care about government's 


involvement in this space, Bloomberg is a complete 
hero—getting rid of trans fats in restaurant foods, re- 


quiring restaurants to put calorie labels on their foods. 
‘The place where he wasn’t successful was in restricting 
portion sizes of sodas. There is a very good public-health 
rationale for doing that: Sodas are a bad actor in the 
whole nutrition scheme, and there is very clear evidence 
showing that as you increase portion sizes, people con- 
sume more without realizing it. But the city got sued by 
the soda industry. It then went to the highest court in 
the state of New York, and they ruled that because the 
city has just limited jurisdiction—movie theaters and 
food carts, for example—it was arbitrary. But I suspect 
some other city will pass this, and 
then it can be tested in a different 
legal context. 


So Emily, I’m awarding you the 
prerogative to direct the nu- 
trition program for all public 
schools. What’s your nutrition 
program going to be, and how 
are you going to persuade these 
kids to become healthy eaters? 


MCGINTY: We don’t always give 
kids enough credit for being ex- 
cited about making food choices. 
I also think we need to consider 
everything from the infrastruc- 
ture of actual school buildings, 
to how well our schools are set 
up to prepare and store healthy 
foods, to the kind of training 
we're giving food-service workers. 
I run into that issue even here on campus. In the earliest 
days of the Duke Farm, we were constrained in what we 
could sell to the university dining halls based on what 
the line staff was trained to handle. Some raw, oddly 
shaped vegetables were unfamiliar. Not every line cook 
is hired and told, “Tell me ten ways to use kohlrabi. 

Tell me twelve ways to use rutabaga for X thousands of 
meals a day.” And so the conversation too often cycles 
back to, “Well, it’s a lot easier to heat up corn dogs.” 


WIRZBA: So much of the food we now have in the system 
has no flavor. I mean, you all have had the experience 
of picking up a piece of cantaloupe and saying, “There 
is no flavor here at all,” which is a shame, because if you 
eat a vine-ripened cantaloupe fresh from a patch, it’s 
incredible what you will experience. One of the reasons 
people don’t want to eat so many of these fruits and veg- 
etables is that the food is picked and shipped from great 
distances, it’s picked weeks before it should be picked, 
and so the food has nothing of nutritional or taste qual- 
ity that would compel a child to eat it. Changing the 
system by which we produce and distribute food, how 
long it sits in a truck or on a boat, will add a lot to per- 
suading kids that fruits and vegetables taste good. 


Norman, you refer in your book to that first human 
transgression as an eating-related transgression: Adam 
and Eve were exiled from the Garden of Eden because 
they ate the forbidden fruit. I know you see in that story 
some kind of message about eating smartly, eating with 
discipline, versus eating with abandon. 


WIRZBA: The Adam and Eve story is really rich with lots 
of different elements. But it’s centered on the question of 
human desire. 

One of the key things going on is that Adam and Eve 
are creatures, and by creatures we mean they’re depen- 
dent, they must receive life as a gift, and they must learn 
to accept responsibility for the gift by learning to take care 
of the gift. So these people are put in a garden and told, 
“You have to take care of the garden now.” And so desire 
is sort of enfolded within responsibility. 

If you think about traditional 
cultures, traditional farming - 
communities, for instance, 
it makes perfect sense 
for people to tune their 
expectations to the expec- 
tations of their animals, 
and that their desire only 
be appropriate insofar as 
it aligns with the desires 
of their animals or land. 

It's through the work of 
taking care of plants and 
animals and soil and other 
people that we learn a ba- 
sic lesson: the need to re- 
strain our desire so that we 
can accept responsibility. 

So this first eating act, 
which is a violation, I 
think, is important because 
it shows how through our 
eating, our desires can go 
really crazy. We have all kinds 
of hungers as people—not just 
hunger for food but hunger for 
power, hunger for recognition. 
And eating is just the most visible 
expression of these kinds of hun- 
gers. Getting our desire about food 
right has been a big part of not just 
Christian and Jewish traditions, but 
all of the world’s religious traditions. 
We have to learn to eat properly be- 
cause that’s the most immediate, the 
most visible, the most practical way 
in which we attend to this very basic 
human issue, which is how the 
desires we have can be appropriate 
or inappropriate. Mf 
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The Longest Instant 


Waiting a lifetime for change to happen overnight 


BY STEVEN PETROW 


(a GC hat Was Fast,” shouted a S/ate headline 
the day after the Supreme Court ruled 

in June in favor of legalizing same-sex 

marriage nationwide. A good friend 

of mine put it another way by e-mail: 


“The marriage ruling happened overnight. I can't 
believe it.” Indeed, even as summer turned to fall, 
this is what I’ve been hearing, repeatedly, from 
friends both gay and straight. | know their words 
are well meaning and congratulatory, but they're 
frustrating as well, because they're not exactly true. 

Don't get me wrong—I'm over the moon about 
the court’s ruling and what it means for so many, 
my husband and me included. But like the nov- 
elist. or actor who worked 
diligently for years before 
being declared an “overnight 
sensation, I wonder wheth- 
er some lived under a rock 
during the decades-long 
struggle of the LGBT rights 
movement. Frank Bruni 
nailed it in a New York Times 
column soon after the ruling: 

“Same-sex marriage isn’t some 
overnight cause...especially 
not when it’s put in its proper 
context, as part of a struggle 
for gay rights that has been 
plenty long, patient and painful.” 

I know that struggle, with its twists, turns, and 
dead-ends, all too well. I’ve lived as an outsider, 
and I've been called out as a “pervert” and “faggot” 
and even beaten up because of my sexual orienta- 
tion. Looking back today, the words “that was fast” 
are not the ones that come to mind. That I might 
check “married” —as in to my husband—on a fed- 
eral income tax form, didn’t seem possible in this 
lifetime, now in its fifth decade. 

Growing up in New York City, I remember 
watching a 1967 CBS documentary called The Ho- 
mosexuals, hosted by Mike Wallace, that described 
gay men as incapable “of a lasting relationship 
like that of a heterosexual marriage.” Gay men, | 


learned, are promiscuous; one was described as be- 
ing unable to hold a job because of his “inability 
to contain his homosexual inclinations.” Most of 
those interviewed sat shrouded in shadows or be- 
hind palm fronds. Although Mr. Wallace acknowl- 
edged homosexuality’s “increasing visibility,” the 
lesson of the hour to this ten-year-old was shame. 

Two years later | was walking our family puppy 
past a newsstand one early summer morning an 
saw the Daily News headline: “Homo Bar Raided, 
Queen Bees Are Stinging Mad.” New York City’s 

“finest” had raided the Stonewall Inn, triggering the 
eponymous riot. I didn’t know at the time that the 
modern gay rights movement had just taken a giant 
step forward for all mankind. I was just starting to 
discover my sexuality, and my takeaway from that 
moment not only was shame, but a cancer of hope- 
lessness about finding love. 

During my first year at Duke, in 1975, I sought 
help at Student Health after a significant bout of 
depression. I wrote in my journal: “I was down 
today [again], and my homosexuality may be one 
of the reasons why. I think that at some point I 
am going to commit suicide. This scares me some- 
thing terrible, but I don’t know what to do.” The 
Duke psychiatrist | saw wanted to hear nothing 
about my homosexuality; he suggested I keep my 

“problem” to myself, prescribing me the anti-anxi- 
ety drug Valium. 

For much of my time on campus, I led a clandes- 
tine life, which made it hard to connect with others 
in any kind of meaningful way. Sorority formals 
with my serial-girlfriends by night; hanging out in 
the gay bars after midnight. When “blue jeans day” 
came the fall of my sophomore year, gay students 
and our supporters were urged to “come out” by 
wearing denim, the typical undergrad uniform. I'd 
say 90 percent of students rummaged through their 
closets to find khaki or corduroy that day—myself 
among them. 

Fast forward to the mid-1980s: I was in grad 
school at Berkeley when the HIV/AIDS epidemic 
took over front pages. President Ronald Reagan fa- 
mously refused to even say the word “AIDS,” much 
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less fund prevention or treatment programs, and 
the Reverend Jerry Falwell just as infamously add- 
ed: “AIDS is not just God’s punishment for homo- 
sexuals, it is God’s punishment for the society that 
tolerates homosexuals.” As a result, gay and straight 
friends of mine died from HIV, including Ron 
DeLuca, Jeff Amory, Bill Cox, and Denise Cald- 
well. Not to mention three young hemophiliacs | 
had befriended—Ricky, Robert, and Randy Ray. 

Sex, love, and intimacy had become synony- 
mous with illness, death, and hate—hardly the 
best foundation for a healthy relationship, much 
less marriage. [hose days, those nights, and those 
decades were long ones. | felt lucky—and some- 
times guilty—simply to have survived. 

In 2004, I met the man who would become my 
“life partner” (as gay couples often were referred 
to then). Our first date came only a few months 
after Massachusetts became the first state to le- 
galize same-sex marriage. Soon enough Jim and 
I moved in together, but since we couldn't marry, 
we spent thousands of dollars on legal documents 
to protect our assets—and to protect our asses— 
in case one of us was hospitalized or died. If we 
hadn't signed power-of-attorney and health-proxy 
documents and created wills and trusts, we would 
not have had any legal standing in the event of a 
catastrophe. That was not paranoia. We had seen 





Married men: 
Petrow, left, 
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Bryan Regan 


it happen time and again to friends. 

Once same-sex marriage became legal in Cal- 
ifornia, after the federal Defense of Marriage Act 
was shot down two years ago, Jim and I married 
in Marin County. Still, our marriage wasn't recog- 
nized in our home state of North Carolina, which 
had banned same-sex couples from marrying. Last 
spring the prohibition was lifted, and the state was 
forced to recognize us as lawfully wed. Now we 
could call each other “husbands,” file joint income 
taxes, and speak for each other if one of us no lon- 
ger could. Then just a few months ago the Supreme 
Court made marriage equality the law of the land 
once and for all. 

I was two weeks shy of my fifty-eighth birthday 
the day that ruling was announced—a lifetime 
away from the boy who had watched 7he Homo- 
sexuals on CBS. At the end of that program, a man 
hidden by a potted plant reveals a wish: “A family, a 
home, someplace where you belong, a place where 
youre loved, where you can love somebody. And 
God knows I need to love somebody.” Yes, indeed. 

I've been waiting and fighting for equality and 
acceptance for all those years in between. As I said, 
I’m happy about the ruling, and I'll celebrate with 
anyone who wants to raise a glass to this moment 
in history. Please, though, just don’t tell me it hap- 
pened fast. 


Petrow ’78 is a journalist and author of five books, including Steven Petrow’s Complete Gay & Lesbian 
Manners: The Definitive Guide to LBGT Life. His columns on modern-day civility have appeared in 
The Washington Post, The New York Times, People, and Time, and in syndication. 
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O reve r THE BEST MEDICINE 





“They said, It's so g od 
you have a hobby.” 


Alumni Around the World 





Zelie Lewis 


— Physician-turned-comedian 
Ken Jeong ’90 talking to the 
Los Angeles Times about his 

former patients’ reactions 

WY aY=Ja al=M ce) (eld al-vonM a-melle| 
standup comedy on the side. 
MI =Yo) ale Mom al=\warexo) pal=1e NVA 

Dr. Ken, based upon his 

id= r- lope (ole Xo) amo) ¢-Vanl(-1a-10] 

: _ on ABC on October 2. 








Craig Sjodin/ABC via Getty Images 


Document Duke 360 is a yearlong photography project by Duke 
Photography and the Center for Documentary Studies to showcase 
diverse perspectives of Duke through the lenses of alumni, faculty, staff, 
and students. A new photo appears on the Duke 360 website 
(https://document360.duke.edu) every day until the end of 2015. To have your 
photo considered, post it on Instagram using #Duke360. 
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On Location In 


ummer, a group of Blue 
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cientist 


took to the high sea 
t of Miami with shark 
avid Shiffman 'O7 for a day of shark 
ducation and hands-on learning 


Alumni learned how to tag sharks 





ind participated in discussions about 
hark conservation on the boat with 
Shiffman, an authority on the subject 
it the University of Miami, where he 


orks as a researcher 


Want to attend a Duke 
Alumni event in ? 


For the second year in a row, alum- 

ni are invited to attend an exclusive 
alumni social at Art Basel, the premier 
art show for modern and contempo- 
rary art from around the world. This 
year, Art Basel is Dec 


Beach. Interested in going? Check the 


3-6 in Miami 


Duke Alumni website for details in 


coming months 


Board of Directors, 2014-15 


DUKE IS HERE: 
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Number of alumni: 4,126 


Young alumni (10 years out): 1,197 
Local alumni events: 7O per year 


It’s a tradition: Alumni rent a beach 
house (or gather in an alum’s) for an 
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Café at Fred Segal in Hollywood, where 
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DEMAN (Duke Entertainment, Media, 
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to alumni who work in Tinseltown. 


Notable Dukies: Comedians Ken Jeong 
’90 and Retta Sirleaf ’92, Hollywood 
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Mike Posner ’O9, actress Annabeth Gish 
’93, and Chris Dusseault ’'94, former 
lil-l(oMel|g=\oice] ma ale celele] a) a @r-] lire) aalto ns 
Proposition 8. 


Showing the flag: Last year, 226 
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to interview prospective students. 
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reshman Melissa Gerdts was on a 
European cruise in celebration of 
her high-school graduation when 
she found herself in Paris for a 
stopover. Little did she know that the 
chance visit would reveal an unex- 
pected connection with a fellow Duke 
family halfway around the world. 
Gerdts was in Paris on July 2, the 
date of the Duke Send-Off party to 
welcome the university's newest class. 
Every year, the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation holds parties throughout 
the U.S. and the world 
to give new Blue Devils 
an opportunity to meet 
other students and alumni 
from their cities. This year, 
alumni hosted _ sixty-six 
parties from Atlanta to 
New York to Paris—which 
is where Gerdts says she 
couldn't leave without first 
checking out the party. 
That night, Gerdts, her 
sister, and her parents— 
Carolina —_ Pryor-Gerdts 
and Alexander Gerdts—arrived at the 
Educational Consortium on the Bou- 
levard Raspail, where Duke students 
study with French students every year 
as part of an exchange program. 
Gerdts, who took a semester of 
French at her Miami high school, says 
she was nervous. “I didn’t know what 
to expect and how they were going to 
react to a stranger being there.” 
One of the first people the Gerdtses 


met was freshman Tae Markey and her 


mother, Olga Low. Gerdts says that as 
soon as she began talking to Markey 
and Low, she recognized their accents. 
She thought they were Colombian. 
(Gerdts was born in Colombia and 
came to the U.S. when she was three.) 

It turns out Low is Colombian. 
Markey was born in Washington and 
spent her childhood in Colombia, 
Venezuela, and France. 

And there was something even more 
familiar about the family than their 
accents. 

The two mothers—Pryor-Gerdts 
and Low—thought they recognized 
each other. While chatting, they dis- 
covered they had gone to the same 
middle school in Bogota and were in 
the same group of friends long ago. 

Chris O’Neill ’95, senior director 
of DAA’s Regional Engagement team, 
attended the party and says he was 
intrigued by the connections that un- 
folded in such an unlikely place. 

“That connection was extraordi- 
nary but not completely surprising. 
Duke has a tendency to bring togeth- 
er exceptional people from similar 
backgrounds,” O’Neill says. “The fun 
comes from leveraging alumni engage- 
ment to strengthen this nexus.” 

It’s the kind of connection that DAA 
wants to foster at Duke Send-Off par- 
ties all over the world, he says. 

By the end of the night, the moms 
had exchanged contact information, 
promising to stay in touch. Pry- 
or-Gerdts invited Markey to Thanks- 
giving if she couldnt make it back 
home to Paris. And the two Duke 
freshmen hit it off too. 

“We already made plans to see 
each other once she comes to Duke,” 
Gerdts says. “And hopefully she'll 
spend Thanksgiving with us.” 
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cabinet secretary, 
Sen100 adviser, and 
ASSOCIATE ¢ ounsel to 
President Barack 
Obama, Gray spent 
more than five years 
inside the White 
House—advising 
the president 

and working on 
policies such as the 
Affordable Care 

Act. Prior to her 
tenure in the White 
House, Gray was the 
deputy director of the 
National Economic 
Council and worked 
as a law clerk for 
U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Stephen 
Breyer. Gray 
currently is a partner 
at O'Melveny & 
Myers LLP in New 
York, where she 
specializes in policy, 
regulatory issues, 
health care, and 
governmental issues. 





Courtesy Danielle Gray ‘00 


How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, in conversation 


with Danielle Gray '00 


During your tenure in the 
White House, Newsweek 
called you “the most 
powerful staffer you’ve 
never heard of.” You 

were known as an honest 
diplomat who was able to 
build trust between 

Obama and his cabinet. 
How did you develop your 
diplomacy skills? 

By the time I was cabinet 
secretary, | had worked for 
President Obama and with 
many of the individuals who 
were ultimately in the cabinet 
for the better part of six years. 
When I began working at the 
White House, I split my time 
between working on judicial 
nominations and working on 
policy issues. A lot of the role 
I played really called for me 
to act as an honest broker of 
often different and competing 
views. One of the jobs when 
you are the deputy director of 
the National Economic Coun- 
cil is to convene a lot of views 
so that you can determine 
what the best position is and 
present those options to the 
president. I think I was able to 
build those relation- 
ships and the trust 
that comes with it. 


Do youhavea 
favorite memory 
from your time in 
the White House? 
The night the Afford- 
able Care Act passed. 
I don’t think in all 
my years working in 
government and for 
President Obama, 
anything will top 
that. The president 
invited all of the staff 
in the White House 


and the agencies that worked 
on the bill to the Truman 
balcony of the White House 
to celebrate its passage. I have 
a photo in my office of that 
night, and it’s one of my most 
treasured photos. 


At Duke you werea 
“Reggie,” a recipient of 
the prestigious merit- 
based Reginaldo Howard 
Memorial scholarship— 
named in honor of Duke’s 
first African-American 
student-government 
president. How did being a 
Reggie impact your time at 
Duke? 

When | think back to my first 
experiences with thinking 
about how to change a system 
and how to work within a 
bureaucracy to effect change, 
I really think about my expe- 
rience as a Reggie. I was the 
president of the scholarship 
organization during my time 
at Duke and got to work with 
President Nan Keohane on 
solutions for getting more 
funds for the program. That 
experience taught me leader- 
ship. I remember thinking I 
really could do anything. 


How did your Duke 
experience prepare you 

for your journey into law 
and politics? 

I was always interested in 
thinking about how people 
effect change. I remember 
taking classes on economic 
inequality. I remember taking 
seminars on constitutional law 
and thinking about the role 

of lawyers in pursuing social 
change. I took an economics 
class with Lori Leachman. The 
class was on how economic 
policy can improve social 


conditions for people. | think 
my coursework, for sure, stim- 
ulated an interest in thinking 
about public service. 


What is your advice to Duke 
students and alumni who 
would like to pursue the 
intersection of law and 
politics? 

Take calculated risks. I think 
careers now don't always work 
out neatly anymore. Some- 
times something might just 
fall in your lap. Be open to 
risk-taking when you have 
that very solid fallback of 
your Duke education. Also, 

if youre in the private sector, 
you need to think about ways 
you can continue to serve the 
community or to demonstrate 
expertise in public policy. 
Keep a foot in the other 
world. 


What does it mean to you to 
be “Forever Duke?” 
What “Forever Duke” means 
to me is that I’m forever grate- 
ful. In many ways I feel in- 
debted to Duke for the oppor- 
tunities it has provided me. 
My closest and best friends I 
met at Duke. The first inkling 
I had that I would want to 
pursue a life in public service 
was born at Duke. Some of 
my happiest memories are re- 
lated to Duke—many of them 
involve basketball. I believe 
that I owe it to the institution 
to pay it back, which is why 
I’m interested in helping stu- 
dents on campus and support- 
ing financial-aid opportunities 
for lower-income students so 
that more students from back- 
grounds like the one I had can 
attend Duke and take advan- 
tage of it. 

—Edited by Christina Holder 
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Want to be featured in Class Notes? Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
for style tips and submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Betty L. Kuhl Nickinson °48 

and Edward P. Nickinson Jr. 

B.S.E.E. °48 celebrated their 

66th wedding anniversary in 
October 2014. 


Sheldon Westervelt B.S.C.E. 
"52 has two courts at Palm Beach 
Atlantic University that recently 
achieved high-quality status. He is a 
sports-facility consultant in Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Jean Dickinson Fielden Gibbons °58, A.M. 
59 was honored by Virginia Tech naming a statis- 
tics program the Jean Dickinson Gibbons Gradu- 

ate Program in Statistics. 


W. Morris Long °58 celebrated his 80th birth- 
day by tandem skydiving. He has spent the past 55 
years in the Virginia Beach community volunteer- 
ing with the Kiwanis Club, the Virginia Beach Res- 
cue Squad, the Judeo-Christian Outreach Center, 
and the Noblemen of Virginia Beach. 


Richard W. Stapleford ’61 
translated, edited, and published 
Lorenzo de’ Medici at Home: The 
Inventory of the Palazzo Medici in 





1492. He also published an article, “Botticelli 

and the Golden Section in the Lehmann Annunci- 
ation,” in Artibus et historia. He recently retired as 
professor of art history at Hunter College, 

City University of New York, after 47 years of 
teaching. 


James R. Ladd ’64 was appointed to the Wash- 
ington State Board of Accountancy. 


Judith K. Burns Smedberg ’65 retired from 
her career in social work, specializing in mental 
health. She lives in Detroit. 


H. William Constangy LL.B. ’67 received 
the Order of the Long Leaf Pine from Goy. Pat 
McCrory and the Leaders of the Law Award from 
N.C. Lawyers Weekly and Elon University. He 
retired after 26 years as Superior Court judge and 
is now an arbitrator, mediator, author, and public 
speaker. He recently published three articles: “En- 
forceability of Employment Contract Coyenants 
Not to Compete in North Carolina's Changing 
Business Environment,” “Medical Practice Com- 
petition Restrictions,” and “Problems with N.C.’s 
Blue Pencil Rule.” 


Make an impact with 
a gift that pays back. 


You can support your family and future 
with a life income gift. 


Stocks and market indexes have hit record highs in 2015, while 
capital gains taxes have increased for many Americans in recent 
years. Life income gifts like charitable remainder unitrusts 
(CRUT) allow you to support the programs and places you love 
most at Duke. A CRUT at Duke generates tax benefits and an 
income to you and/or your family comparable to—or even 
exceeding—those that might be earned in ordinary investments. 
Assets can be managed by Duke, you, or your trusted advisor. 


Contact us today to learn more. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 

(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 








Laurie Z. Volk Zimmerman ‘67 received the 
2015 Seaside Prize from the Seaside Institute for 
her work in urban development and education. She 
is co-managing director of Zimmerman/Volk Asso- 
ciates in Clinton, N.J. 


James D. Archer ’68 was elected to a three-year 
term on the governing council of the American 
Library Association and to a two-year term as trust- 
ee of the Freedom to Read Foundation. He also 
was named the Hesburgh Libraries’ liaison to the 
Keough School of Global Affairs at the University 


of Notre Dame. 


Jonathan C. Kinney ’68 was named in the 
2015 Virginia Super Lawyers for land use/zoning 
law. He is a shareholder with Bean, Kinney & Kor- 
man in Arlington, Va. 


Roger J. Porter M.D. ’68 received the 2015 
Lifetime Accelerator Award by the Epilepsy Foun- 
dation for his contributions to epilepsy drug devel- 
opment. A pharmaceutical industry consultant, he 
previously served as chief scientific officer for the 
Epilepsy Foundation. 


Joe A. Rudberg ’68 was recognized in the 2015 
The Legal 500 U.S. for his work in international tax 


For more insights to build a plan for 
your future, check out our blog: 
dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
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law. He is a partner with Thompson & Knight in 
Dallas. 


James S. Wunsch °68 was appointed to the 
Rey. John P. Schlegel S.J. Distinguished Profes 
sorship of politics and government at Creighton 
University. He has been a faculty member there 
for more than 40 years, specializing in African and 
international politics and global poverty. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. (69 was named in the 
2015 Best Lawyers in America for health-care law. 
He is the principal in the law offices of J. Anthony 
Manger in Mountain Lakes, N.J. 
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Todd V. Zimmerman ’69 received the 2015 
Seaside Prize from the Seaside Institute for his 
work in urban development and education. He is 
co-managing director of Zimmerman/Volk Associ- 
ates in Clinton, N.J. 


Leonard A. Zwelling (69, M.D. 73 published 
his first book, Red Kool-Aid Blue Kool-Aid: How 

artisan Politics and Greed Undermined the Value of 
ObamaCare. He previously was a professor of med- 
icine and pharmacology at the University of Texas 
MD Anderson Cancer Center. 
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*» Lynn A. Saville 71 published 
i! i < her third monograph, Dark City: 
ae ." Urban America at Night, composed 
ww of photographs of American cities in 
twilight and dawn, She is a fine-art photographer 
living in New York. 


Jeffrey B. Golden °72 cowrote /nternational 
Financial Disputes, a reference tool for lawyers on 
arbitration and mediation in finance. He is an hon- 
orary fellow at the London School of Economies 
and a member of chambers at 3 Hare Court. 


William A. Young ’72 wrote Across the Table—An 
International Oil Negotiator Navigates the Choppy 
Waters of Global Intrigue. The book includes an- 
ecdotes from the writer's personal negotiations all 
over the world. He is president of WAY Energy 
Consulting, which advises on negotiations in the 
international energy industry. 


Robert D. Peltz °73 published a law-review 
article, “Time Has Passed Barbetta By, Washing 
Away Over 100 Years of Outdated Precedent,” in 
the 2015 spring volume of the Tulane Law Review. 
He specializes in maritime law with the Peltz Law 
Firm in Miami. 


Joseph A. Boone 774 published 7he Homoerotics 
of Orientalism in 2014, which was released in paper- 
back recently. He is the Marta Sutton Weeks Fellow 
at the Stanford Humanities Center, where he is 


working on his fourth book, 7he Melville Effect. 


Fred W. Fulton J.D. ’74 was named in the 2015 
Best Lawyers in America for corporate law. He is a 
partner with Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Robin C. Underdahl Gropp 75 received the 
Mayborn Book Award for the memoir she cowrote, 
Shoot the Conductor: Too Close to Monteux, Szell, 
and Ormandy. She is a writer living in the Dallas/ 
Fort Worth area. 


James R. Schroll °75 was named in the 2015 
Virginia Super Lawyers for bankruptcy and cred- 
itor/debtor-rights law. He is a shareholder with 
Bean, Kinney & Korman in Arlington, Va. 


Karen S. Trussell Vander Molen 75 re- 
ceived her M.A. in civic leadership from Lipscomb 
University. As part of the degree, she created the 
Building Entrepreneurs for Success in Tennessee 
program, delivering a character-development and 
entrepreneurial-skills curriculum to 18 inmates. 


Paige W. Stover Hague 776 cowrote two 
award-winning books: Rumble! and Confusing the 
Enemy: The Cus D'Amato Story. 


Bruce M. Freedman 779, M.D. ’83 climbed 
Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Western 
Europe, with his son, Michael G. Freedman 
‘10. Their team climbed the Voie Royale route in 
two days. 


Ivars Lacis ’79 is a captain for Delta Air Lines. 
He is also a defense lawyer who recently argued a 
murder-case appeal before the Georgia Supreme 
Court. 


Beryl Morrow Schewe 779 published Habits 
of Resilience: Learning to Live Fully in the Midst of 





Lass. She is a board-certified chaplain ind lives in 


Minneapolis 


Charles A. Berardesco ‘80 is 
serving as president of the Duke 
( hapel Advisory board and senior 
vice president and general counsel 
of the North American Electric Reliability Corp, in 


Washington 


Thomas C. Gibson ‘80 was promoted CO pres 
ident of MCI-USA and will serve as a managing 
director of MCI Group. He also will maintain 

his role as CEO of Coulter Cos., based in 


McLean, Va 


John H. Hickey J.D. '80 presented at the St 

[Thomas School of Law symposium on punitive 
damages in maritime law in April. He heads the 
Hickey Law Firm in Miami 


Rebecca A. Hinson ‘80 works with scholars 
to create art books for children, including a recent 
book, Legend of Tena: htitlan. 

Andromeda Monroe J.D. ‘80 became project 
attorney at Greenberg Traurig in its insurance 
regulatory and transactions practice group in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. She previously owned Monroe 


Law PL. 


Mark G. Schwartz 80 was named chair of the 
department of surgery at Virtua Health System 
North Campus, one of the largest health-care sys 
tems in New Jersey. He also serves as chief of the 
section of orthopaedics and as co-medical director 
of Virtua Sports Medicine. 


Robert D. Inglis *81 received the John F. Ken- 
nedy Profile in Courage Award for reversing his 
position on climate ch ange. He is a former Repub- 
lican congressman for South Carolina. 


Karen R. Dickinson °82 participated in Ver- 
deXchange, a leadership and business conference 
for sustainable economic growth. She is an inter- 
national business lawyer and chair of the Arizona 
District Export Council. 


Valerie A. Mosley ’82 joined the board of di- 
rectors at New Profit, a national nonprofit venture 
philanthropy fund. She is chair of Valmo Ventures 
and was formerly partner and senior vice president 
at Wellington Management Co, 


Donna J. Jackson Nakazawa 82 published 
Childhood Disrupted: How Your Biography Becomes 
Your Biology, and How You Can Heal, which illumi- 
nates the connection between childhood stress and 
chronic illness in adulthood. She is an award-win- 
ning science journalist. 


Mark D. Arian ’83 joined Ernst & Young in New 
York as a principal in the tax group. He previously 
was executive vice president of mergers and acquisi- 
tions solutions for AON and AON Hewitt. 


Valerie Schwam Rind ’83 published Gold 
Diggers and Deadbeat Dads: True Stories of Friends, 
Family, and Financial Ruin, a nonfiction collection 
of personal finance hardships and tips for preven- 
tion. She is a senior in-house technology lawyer 
with Appian Corp. in Washington. 
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Lessons in global giving 


“I had been searching for a way to both instill values about the importance of 
volunteerism and phil inthropy in my students and show them that they are 
capable of significant, positive chi inge,” says Michael Pelehach ’10. 

[he idea was sparked last December, when Pelehach read Adam Braun's 

The Promise of a Pencil: How an Ordinary Person Can Create Extraordinary 
Change. Pelehach left his corporate job in Minneapolis to teach English under a 
Fulbright Grant in Bulgaria. His charges were twenty-six tenth-graders at Peyo 
Yavoroy Foreign Languages High School in Silistra, a cown along the Danube 


River surrounded by Roman ruins. 


Pelehach taught lessons on global literacy rates, crowdsourcing, storytelling, 
and community action. Then the 27-year- -old challenged his class to raise 
$25,000 to build a school. He split the class into teams to target fundraising, 
incentives, production, and marketing over the course of the month-long 
campaign. Media outlets in both Bulgaria and the U.S. picked up the story, 
and Bulg: irian celebrities contributed funds and viral publicity. The campaign 
culminated in a charity concert, organized and performed by the students, 
which connected the local community while donations flowed in from all 


corners of the world. 


‘The Peyo Yavorov class raised more than $28,000 in under twenty-five school 
days. It will go to Braun's organization, Pencils of Promise, to erect a primary 
school in Ghana. The nonprofit has built more than 300 schools since 2009, 
supplying under-resourced communities with educational infrastructure. 

Pelehach chronicled his lessons and the project's progress in a blog: 
balkanonsunshine.wordpress.com. —Elizabeth George 


John M. Owen IV ’85 received the Humboldt 
Research Award for his research on transnational 
political groups. He is a professor of politics at the 
University of Virginia. 


David W. Walker ’86 became the wealth director 
for business development at BNY Mellon Wealth 
Management in the Boston office. He previously 
was an executive director and portfolio manager 
with Van Kampen Investments/Morgan Stanley. 


Nancy S. Freeman ’88 was named a 2015 Flor- 
ida Super Lawyer. She is an estate and probate law- 
yer at Winderweedle, Haines, Ward & Woodman 
in Winter Park, Fla. 
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Charity S. Scribner ’88 wrote After the Red 
Army Faction: Gender, Culture, and Militancy, 
which explores female leadership in the Red Army 
Faction from the 1970s to the 1990s. She is an 
associate professor of comparative literature at the 
City University of New York. 


Nelson C. Bellido ’89 was recognized in 
2015 Florida Trend's Florida Legal Elite, named 
among the 2015 Power Leaders in Law & Ac- 
counting by the South Florida Business Journal, 
and named a 2015 Florida Super Lawyer. He 
also spoke at a conference on insurance-fraud 
education and moderated a Hispanic National 
Bar Association professional-development panel. 
He is managing partner in Roig Lawyers’ 

Miami office. 


Lori A. Dumas ’89 was the first recipient of the 
National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges’ Justice Innovation Awards Innovator of the 
Year. She is a Philadelphia Family Court judge and 
the presiding judge of the WRAP court: Working 
to Restore Adolescents’ Power. 


ADOPTIONS 

Mary E. Harkins ’86 and James Henick adopted 
Bernadette Noelle from Utah and Veronica Eve 
from Virginia. 


BIRTHS 

Harry Dominick Venezia II] to Harry D. Vene- 
zia Jr. ’86, M.B.A. 92 and Jenny Venezia on June 
7), XO), 


Patricia M. Barr B.S.E. 90 
. received a gold medal for science 
fiction/fantasy/horror ebook for 
her space opera WYIVDE in the 
2014 Independent Publisher Awards. She created 
FANgirl Blog and has worked as a transportation 
engineer for more than 20 years. 


Jeremiah R. Jacobs °92 became the managing 
director of The Abernathy MacGregor Group, a 
financial-communications agency, in its New York 
office. He previously was senior vice president at 
FleishmanHillard. 


Matthew J. Lewellen 792 received his 
Ph.D. from Victoria University of Wellington 
School of Information Management in New 
Zealand. 


John A. Sartor B.S.E. °92 was appointed CEO 
of Paulus, Sokolowski & Sartor, an architecture 
and engineering firm. He previously served as the 


firm's president and COO. 


David A. Deal Jr. B.S.E. °93 is retiring as presi- 
dent and CEO of Community IT Innovators based 
in Washington. As the company’s founder, he has 
worked to develop technology that drives social 
change. The company is powered completely by 
clean energy and has been recognized by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 


Gregory S. Farley °94 is coeditor of Thinking 
Like an Island: Navigating a Sustainable Future in 
Hawaii. He is a professor of biological science and 
director of the Center for Leadership in Environ- 
mental Education at Chesapeake College in Wye 
Mills, Md. 


Andrew V. Kayes B.S.E. 95, M.D. ’00 was 
named the Intersociety Private Practice Represen- 
tative for the American College of Radiology. The 
first radiologist from Hawaii to hold this title, he is 
currently the medical director of Maui Diagnostic 
Imaging. 


John E. Carter J.D. ’96 has enrolled in the 
Ph.D. program in theological ethics at Boston 
College. He recently received a master’s in divinity 
from Wake Forest University and was ordained as a 
Baptist minister. 


Melisa K. LaVergne Graham 796 published a 
collection of poetry, Used Cow for Sale. 
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Learn Without Limits 


“Graduate Liberal Studies has given mea world class 

education. I've been able to focus on what want and need 

\ lo stud) personall and professionally, Duke University 
/ is an amazing institution and GLS is truly an assel 


for those of us who can 'ttake two years away from 





work lo pursue OUT Al ademic dreams. 


Charles Duncan (MALS 2015) 
Investigative journalist and 
founder of Raleigh Public Record 
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Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke University offers a master's 
degree for part or full-time study to students who are seeking 
to expand their knowledge and continue their personal and 
professional growth. Tuition assistance available. 
www.liberalstudies.duke.edu 
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Mukund Jain B.S.E. 96 cowrote Case in Point: 
Graph Analysis for Consulting and Case Interviews, 

a book that helps management consultants prepare 
for interviews. 


Shari Y. Mao °96 was named to the Best S.A. 
Lawyers list in S.A. Scene magazine. She is a lawyer 
for Jackson Walker in San Antaniat 


Tamika A. Alexander 97 was promoted to as- 
sistant residency-program director of the obstetrics 
and gynecology residency program at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois-Chicago. 


Erin A. Smith Ph.D. '97 wrote What Would Jesus 
Read?: Popular Religious Books and Everyday Life in 
wentieth-Century America, which is being pub- 
lished by UNC Press. 


Scott M. Zoldi A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 98 is vice 
president of analytic science at FICO, a leader in 
predictive analytics for security. Thirty-four of his 
patents have been granted, most of which relate to 
artificial intelligence and security. 


MARRIAGES 
Deborah S. Schlosberg Rich 90 to Joseph 
Herczeg on March 7, 2015. Residence: San Antonio. 


BIRTHS 

Benjamin Hewitt to Jonem A. Jasper III 96 
and Deneen Jasper on May 22, 2015...Edgar to 
Vinay J. Jayaram B.S.E. 96 and Guillemette 
Jayaram on April 30, 2015...Lela Jane to Eliza- 
beth J. Osterwise Katz 97 and S. Matthew 
Katz on Oct. 20, 2014...Sara to Ken Inouye 
B.S.E. 98 and Aya Inouye on March 10, 2015... 
Emmelynn Eunice to Maria C. Monge °99, 
M.A.T. ’00 and Craig Hall on April 23, 2015. 


Eve Veliz-Moran M.P.P. 00 
received tenure and was promoted 
to associate professor of sociology at 
Providence College. 


Brett L. Humphrys M.B.A. ’02 became 
general manager of ThingMagic, a provider of 
UHF RFID reader engines, development plat- 
forms, and design services. Previously, he worked 
for its parent company, Trimble, in its global ser- 
vices division. 


Charlene Chen 703 relocated to London to work 
as COO for BitPesa, a financial technology startup. 
She previously lived in East Africa for six years. 


Jennifer H. Csik Hutchens ’03, J.D. 07 was 
named a shareholder of Robinson, Bradshaw & 
Hinson in the firm’s Charlotte office. She focuses 
on the field of corporate health care. 


Lorne V. Bycoff 06 joined Merrill Lynch in the 


executive financial adviser program. 


Aaron S. Kirschenfeld 07 graduated from a 
dual degree program at UNC-CH and began a new 
job as reference and digital initiatives Gijeaian at the 
Katherine R. Everett Law Library at the UNC-CH 
School of Law. He won the Dean’s Achievement 
Award for Best Master's Paper at UNC-CH'’s School 


of Information and Library Science. 
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Patrick A. Phelan (07 will attend the Universin 
of Southern California’s Marshall School of 

Business this fall after working for 10 years in the 
THUS ndu 


S Nattic d direc tor 


Vaishali Gopal LL.M. 08 w 


of customer operations at Pramata Knowledge 
Solutions Pye, Led. in its office in Bangalore, India 
Stephen Kehoe (08 was named an associate 
judge for Maryland’s Second Judicial Circuit 
MARRIAGES 


Eve Veliz M.P?P. 00 to Paul Moran Jr. on May 30, 
Stephanie M. 


015. Residence: Providence, R.1 
Taylor ‘01 to David Robertson on Feb. 18, 2014 
Residence: New York...Heath B. Freeman ‘02 
to Jane Hegleman on March 28, 2015 Residence: 


New York...Kristen E. Blackman ‘(03 to Ray- 


mond Hohenstein M.B.A. 114 on May 2, 2015. 
Jennifer T. Snook ‘04, 
11 to Lisa M. Dacey 


11 on July 4, 2015. Residence: San Francis 


Residence: Durham 
M.B.A. 11, M.E.M.1 
M.B.A 
co...Monica J. Chaplin ‘05, J.D. 08 to Moises 
Starosta on Jan. 31, 2015, Residence: Miami 
Nathan W. Rennicke '05 to Meera K. Sinha 
06 on Oct. 11, 2014, Residence: New York... 
Caroline Kluczkowski ‘06 to Jeremy Cook on 
March 7, 2015. Residence: Denver. Andrew S. 
Goltermann (7 to Alison Theis (08, B.S.N. 
12 on May 1, 2015. Residence; Santa Monica, 
Calif....Aaron S. Kirschenfeld (07 to Debra 
Boxill on May 16, 2015. Residence: Durham... 
Alyson G. Laynas 08 to Andrew Hoffman on 
Noy, 22, 2014. Residence: Downingtown, Pa.... 
Russell D. Posner ‘08 to Melissa A. Schnei- 
derman 108 on March 14, 2015. Residence: 
Cheshire, Conn.,..Sara P. Reynolds ‘08 to 


Important Jeremiah Theus Portrait of Amarinthia Elliot 
from The Collection of Thomas A. Gray, Duke Alumnus 
Estimate: $30,000 - $50,000, Sold to the Detroit Institute of Arts for $94,400 


Representing Duke Alumni, their Friends 
and Neighbors in the sale of Art, Jewelry, and 
Antiques for more than 30 years. 


Downsizing? Thinking of Selling? 
Call us for a Free Consultation. 
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Andrew Brunk, NCAL 8330, Firm 3095, Robert S. 
Brunk, NCAL 3041, Robert Ruggiero, NCAL 7707 





Jeffrey Seremak on Noy. 1, 2014. Residence: Cary, 
N.C, 


BIRTHS 

Stella Marie to Carla W. Yarger Benigni B.S.E. 
‘00 and Scott Benigni on April 10, 2015...Avery 
Helene to Cassidy H. Dugan '00 and Alexandra 
Dugan on Dec. 16, 2014...John William Neal VII 
to John W. Neal VI ’00 and Shelby K. Addi- 
son Neal B.S.E. '06 on March 23, 2015...Eleanor 
Margaret to Meredith N. Barnes Driscoll 

01, M.B.A.°13 and Sean Driscoll on March 13, 
2015...Elle Carolyn to Melissa L. Link ’01 and 
Nick Nilarp on Aug. 10, 2014,..Bryce Adam to 
Jenna B. Kiziah McGee ’()1, J.D. 04, LL.M. 
‘04 and Scott A. McGee (3 on May 29, 2015... 
Leonardo Kimball Payne V to Leonard K. Payne 
IV ‘01 and Silvana Del Valle Rodriguez on May 

12, 2015...Oliver Miles to Joshua K. Sekos- 

ki 01 and Ashleigh Sekoski on May 4, 2015... 
Rodolfo Armando Ruiz II] to Rodolfo A. Ruiz 
Il 02 and Jennifer Ruiz on April 28, 2015...Ari 
Louis to Evan T. Russell 02 and Breanna Rus- 
sell on April 18, 2015...John Davis to Jennifer 
H. Csik Hutchens ‘03, J.D. 07 and John D. 
Hutchens ’(3 on April 10, 2015... Walter David 
to Colby T. Raden ‘03 and Amanda Raden on 
May 19, 2015...Hazel Louise to Carey D. Lowe 
Rongitsch ‘(3 and Edward Rongitsch on March 
8, 2015...Nathan Matthew to Lori B. Peacock 
Blasdell '04 and Stephen Blasdell on March 1, 
2015...Wesley Harrison to Scott J. Frommer 
04, M.B.S. 12 and Mary M. Kane Frommer 
05 on March 11, 2015...Isaac Nathan to Michael 
V. Besmer ’09 and Sherri Besmer on June 8, 


2015. 

10s mountain in Western Europe, with 
his father, Bruce M. Freedman 

79, M.D. ’83. Their team climbed the Voie Royale 


route in two days. 


Michael G. Freedman ’10 
climbed Mont Blanc, the highest 


Daniel J. Tortora Ph.D. 11 wrote Carolina in 
Crisis: Cherokees, Colonists, and Slaves in the Ameri- 
can Southeast, 1756-1763, which is being published 
by UNC Press. 


BIRTHS 

Anna Louise to Elizabeth A. Eichling Gate- 
wood M.Div. 12 and Kenneth Gatewood 
M.Div. 13 on May 16, 2015. 


MARRIAGES 

Andrew E. Apple 710 to Lauren C. Miller 
"10 on Feb. 28, 2015. Residence: New Orleans... 
Amelia H. Ashton J.D. °10 to Evan Thorn on 
April 11, 2015. Residence: Washington...Lauren 
N. Weinstein J.D. °10 to Matthew Page on May 
17, 2014. Residence: Wilmington, N.C....Josh- 
ua A. Black M.E.M.’11 to Karen L. Dove 
M.E.M. ’11 on April 6, 2014. Residence: Sacra- 
mento, Calif....Spencer C. Busby M.B.A. ’11 
to Kenneth Menzel on May 30, 2015. Residence: 
Raleigh...Lacee Leach M.H.S. ’11 to Chris 
Wilkinson on April 2, 2015. Residence: Lodi, 
Calif.... Tabitha P. Lewis M.Div. 11 to Stephen 
Ssonko on May 29, 2013. Residence: Lebanon, 
Pa....Alexandra K. Costanza J.D. 12 to 
Morgan E. Whitworth J.D. °12 on May 30, 
2015. Residence: Orlando, Fla....Raymond 
Hohenstein M.B.A. 14 to Kristen E. Black- 





Branan Cooper @brananc 


@DukeForward I had a great 
time—saw lots of friends, old 
and new. Really well done! 
Thanks for the @DavidCutcliffe 
signed football prize! 


via Twitter 








Duke Forward @Dukeforward 


Jay Bilas hanging with 
@dukestudents and jazz 
musicians at #DukeForward 
in #Charlotte. Too much cool 
in one room. @dukeuniversity 
@dukealumni #pictureduke 
#jaybilas #jazz @sdahl41 


@dacooliodude 


via Instagram 
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Pamela Hawley @pamelahawley 





_ So excited to see other 
| fa) Pyitiza Alaamni1 at @Diilzabaraard 


Ana Homayoun @anahomayoun 


Such a great time at 
#dukeforward tonight with so 
many fun @dukeuniversity 


alums #foreverduke 


via Instagram 


BER | 
NOVEMBER 


DENVER: 








Emmitt Smith @EmmittSmith22 


The countdown to 
#DukeForward in #Dallas is on. 
Where will you be on Saturday? 


via Twitter 


George K. Mathew @gkm/ 





Great @Duke stories of 
intellectual renewal and the power 


of great ideas. #DukeForward 


via Twitter 








— dukeforward.duke.ed 


Duke Is hitting the pavement 
SO yOu Can experience how 


Duke is moving the world forward. 


Gather, discover, and celebrate 
the university's future. 


Follow us for regular campaign updates. @} 






Download the S 
LAYAR app and scan 

the photo to register 

and to watch a preview 

video about the event. 
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Lavanya Sunder '16 on interning in Brazil Phil Reinhart '16 on following his passion Sarah Rimawi ‘16 on finding her path 


RIPP-Engage Summer Braxton Craven Fellow 






IDEAS THAT MOVE 
THE WORLD FORWARD 


FINANCIAL AID 


What does a Duke education mean today? 
It means access to opportunity. Just ask 
students Lavanya, Phil, Sarah, and Tre’. 


Download the LAYAR app, 
la Y ar) seeln the pick: and SHENG 

their stories come to life. 
Without exceptional students like these, Duke 
just wouldn't be Duke. That's why the Duke 
Forward campaign aims to raise more than 
$420 million for endowed scholarships and 
fellowships by June 30, 2017. Because it means 
continuing to accept the best and brightest 
Students regardless of ability to pay. It means 
EEE increasing the amount of endowment income 
that goes to financial aid by $20 million each 
year. And it means unleashing the potential 
of thousands of students like these to make a 
difference in the world. 


DU KE 
/ forward 


Download the Layar app 
to watch the videos 

and learn more at 
dukeforward.duke.edu. 





Tre’ Scott '15 on doing it all re 
Board of Trustees Student Rep Follow us for regular campaign updates. wv e €} 
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man '03 on May 2, 2015, Residence: Durham 
Devin M. Jones 14 to Kyle R. Ulrich B.S.E. 
‘12, M.S. ‘15 on April 25, 2015, Residence: 
Durham,.,.Kaylene T. Kroemer D.2P.1. ‘14 to 
Cory Hernandez on Sept. 27, 2014. Residence; 


Carmel, Ind 


INMEMORIAM 


Clare Leyenberger Heiser ‘33 of Lantana, 
Fla., on Oct. 2, 2014. 


William H. Dameron Jr. B.S.E.E. 35 of Co 
lumbia, S.C., on Jan. 9, 2015, He flew for Braniff 
Airlines before becoming a corporate pilot for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co, until his retirement. He is 
survived by his wife, Jerry; a son; a daughter; three 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren., 


Clover M. Holly Wolf 35 of Columbia, $.C., 
on March 1, 2015, She began her career as a radio 
talk-show host, interviewing such figures as John F. 
Kennedy and Helen Keller, and was one of the first 
women to break into the radio profession, She later 
taught English at Midland’s Technical College for 
more than a decade and was named Adjunct In- 
structor of the Year. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, 11 grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren, 


Earl S. Gilbert °37 of Sun City, Ariz., on Jan. 3, 
2015. He served as a physician and medical officer 
in the Army Air Corps in Burma during World 
War II. Later he worked as a tuberculosis specialist 
and became director of a TB sanitarium in North 
Riverside, Ill. He then worked as a radiologist at 
Evanston Hospital, director of radiology at High- 
land Park Hospital, and later chief of staff at Mo- 
have General Hospital in Arizona. He is survived 
by two daughters, five grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. 


Charles H. Townes A.M. °37 of Oakland, 
Calif., on Jan. 27, 2015. He designed radar bomb- 
ing systems at Bell Labs in New Jersey during 
World War Il. He joined the faculty at Columbia 
University and in 1954 helped build the maser, an 
early iteration of the laser. Later, he was appointed 
provost and professor at MIT and named a profes- 
sor-at-large at the University of California-Berke- 
ley, where he built an interferometer. He received 
numerous honors for his work, including the 1964 
Nobel Prize for Physics, the National Medal of Sci- 
ence, honorary degrees from 25 colleges and uni- 
versities, and the Henry Norris Russell Lectureship 
for a lifetime of eminence in astronomical research. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances; four daughters; 
six grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert Greenawalt 38 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on Jan. 17, 2015. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II before having a career in 
mortgage banking. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters, a son, two sisters, five grandchildren, and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


Betty J. Marshall Mize °39 of Etowah, N.C., 


on Jan. 2, 2014. 


William H. Bane °40 of Connellsville, Pa., on 
Feb. 1, 2015. He served in the Army during World 
War II. He then worked in the Frick District of 
United States Steel until his retirement in 1981. He 
is survived by his wife, Jane; two daughters; a son; 
a sister; and 10 grandchildren. 
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Leffie M. Carlton Jr. ‘40, M.D. ‘43 of Tampa, 
Fla., on Jan. 17, 2015, He treated soldiers with chest 
wounds during World War II, He became a pioneer 
in thoracic surgery by helping initiate cardiovascular 
surgery for the West Coast of Florida and serving as 
chief of staff at Tampa General Hospital. He was a 
member of many medical boards and associations, 
including a stine as president of the Florida Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association, After 43 years of med- 
ical practice, he retired in 1990 and bred Appaloosa 
racehorses, He is survived by three sons, and several 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 


Cliff Ratliff Jr. 40 of Catonsville, Md., on Jan. 
28, 2015. He is survived by a son, a daughter, five 
srandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Frances Kenner Parke ‘41 of Lancaster, Pa., 
on Jan. 21, 2015. She worked as a reporter and 
later as editor for the family section of the Lancast- 
er New Era until her retirement in 1976. She also 
volunteered for the Lancaster Summer Arts Festival 
and the Lancaster Public Library. She is survived by 
a daughter, a grandson, a step-granddaughter, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Douglas S. Wright 41 of Hagerstown, Md., 
on Jan, 23, 2015. He worked at George D, Reyn- 
olds Co. Inc. in Hagerstown before serving in the 
Army until 1946. For the next 55 years, he worked 
in the outdoor advertising business, including as 
chair of Advertising Inc. He is survived by three 
sons, four grandchildren, and several great-grand- 
children. 


Robert Anthoine ‘42 of New York, on Jan. 
23, 2015. He served as a lieutenant in the Navy 
for four years. He then taught at Columbia Law 
School before becoming head of the tax depart- 
ment at Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts. 
He helped establish several arts foundations and 
served as the chair of the Aperture Foundation for 
more than 20 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Margarita; two sons; two daughters; a stepdaugh- 
ter; six grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren. 


John R. Clark Jr. M.D. 42 of Martinsville, 
Va., on Feb. 4, 2015. He had a private urology 
practice in Martinsville for 47 years, and his re- 
search was published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. He is survived by his wife, Ju- 
dith; a daughter; two sons; and four grandchildren, 


Vera J. Kearney Jewett °42 of Tallahas- 
see, Fla., on Jan. 3, 2015. She worked for Polk 
County schools as a speech therapist for 30 years. 
She is survived by a daughter, two sisters, seven 
grandchildren, two step-grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


William M. Ludwig ’42 of Advance, N.C., on 
Jan. 23, 2015. He served with distinction in the 
Navy as a gunnery officer during World War II and 
remained a member of the Navy Reserve for 15 
years. He then served as president and operator of 
Chillicothe Motor Express, an interstate truck line 
that his father founded in 1948. He is survived by 
ason, William C. Ludwig 68; a daughter; five 
grandchildren, including Katherine O. Lud- 
wig Heinritz 00; and six great-grandchildren. 


Gerald L. Meyerson 742, LL.B. 43, LL.M. 
’47 of Charleston, S.C., on March 9, 2015. During 
World War II, he was a second lieutenant and com- 
manding officer in the Army Air Corps stationed 


in Europe, including London, Paris, and Germany. 
He later practiced law in New York, Connecticut, 
and South Carolina, He also was a businessman, 
helping his father run Worthmore Men's Store in 
Charleston before opening his own store, Richard’s 
Men's Wear. He formed the Local Development 
Corp., which helped in the revitalization of 
Charleston, and served as its chair for more than 
20 years. He is survived by his wife, Jane; three 
daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth V. Clark Schmidlein ’42 of 
Annapolis, Md., on Jan. 14, 2015, A competitive 
ballroom dancer, she won amateur ballroom dance 
championships in New Jersey and Georgia. She 
continued dancing into her 80s. She is survived by 
ason, a daughter, a sister, three grandchildren, and 
a great-granddaughter. 


Joseph S. Harrington 43 of Wilmington, 
Del., on Dec. 26, 2014. He served in the Army 
during World War II and then worked in DuPont's 
finance department for 36 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Deborah; a son; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 


H. John Malone °43 of Hartford, Conn., on 
Jan. 23, 2015. He ran a pediatric practice in Man- 
chester, Conn., for 47 years. He also was a member 
of many medical and community organizations, 
and he was honored with the ConnectiCare Gold- 
en Heart Award for exceptional family satisfaction 
from a pediatrician. He is survived by his wife, 
Beverly, and several children and grandchildren. 


Elwood M. Rich ’43, L.’45 of Riverside, Calif., 
on Jan. 29, 2015. After a short stint practicing civil 
law, he worked for the district attorney's office in 
Riverside until 1952, when he was elected Munic- 
ipal Court judge in the Riverside Judicial District. 
He later served as a judge in Riverside Superior 
Court. In 1971, he founded what is now California 
Southern Law School in Riverside, where he served 
as dean until 2014. He is survived by four sons, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Frances E. Huemer 44 of Chapel Hill, on 
June 4, 2014. She taught in the art departments 
of Smith College and New York University before 
joining the faculty of UNC-CH in 1959, where 
she was an art professor for 30 years. She is sur- 
vived by several nieces and nephews. 


Sigmundur M. Jonsson HS °44 of Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., on Jan. 10, 2015. He specialized in 
pulmonology and allergy and worked in a private 
practice in Westfield and West Springfield. He is 
survived by six children, a sister, and seven grand- 
children. 


W. Garland “Cotton” Loftis 44 of Fort 
Collins, Colo., on Feb. 20, 2015. For his service in 
the Marines during World War II, he was awarded 
the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, and the Purple 
Heart. He then served on the staff of the Marine 
Corps Southern Headquarters until the end of the 
Korean War. After retiring from the Marine Corps, 
he worked for Allstate Insurance Co., retiring as 
southern zone vice president in 1986. He is sur- 
vived by two children, two grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Conaway Riddell 44 of Orinda, 
Calif., on Feb. 6, 2015. During World War II, she 
joined Women Accepted for Emergency Service 


in Washington. In 1946, she moved to California, 
where she became an accomplished photographer. 
She also volunteered for Planned Parenthood, Alta 
Bates Hospital, and the Orinda Library. She is 
survived by two sons, a sister, two grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Emily J. Smith Lacks B.S.N. 745, R.N. ’45 
of Poquoson, Va., on Feb. 15, 2015. She retired as 
a nurse from Halifax Community Hospital. She is 
survived by three sons, seven grandchildren, and 13 
great-grandchildren. 


Edwin R. Ruskin M.D. ’45 of Boca Raton, Fla., 
on Feb. 9, 2015. While at Duke, he drew cartoons 
for the Duke ‘n’ Duchess and other campus maga- 
zines. He then served in Korea as an Army captain 
and physician until 1948. He wrote a teleplay, My 
Son, the Doctor, which aired on Kraft’s Television 
Theatre in 1954. He later served as a clinical as- 
sociate professor of dermatology at NYU Medical 
School and chief of dermatology at New Rochelle 
Hospital. After retiring in 1991, he returned to play- 
writing and founded Boca Woods Show Biz Club, 
where he wrote and produced eight original come- 
dies. He is survived by a daughter and a son. 


Richard P. Stein Sr. ’45 of Indianapolis, on 
Dec. 28, 2014. He served in the Navy during the 
Korean War before returning to New Albany, Ind., 
to practice law. He was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney for Floyd County and was twice appointed 
U.S. attorney for the Southern District of Indiana, 
first by President Kennedy and later by President 
Johnson. Later, he became chair of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, served as legal counsel 
for Eli Lilly & Co., and spent 15 years as senior 
vice president of public affairs at the Public Service 
Co. of Indiana. He was named a Sagamore of the 
Wabash five times by five governors and held mem- 
bership with several service clubs. He is survived by 
his wife, Charlotte; three children; two grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


Albert J. Essey 46 of Laurinburg, N.C., on 
April 9, 2014. He is survived by his wife, Reba; 
three stepchildren; and a sister. 


Alfred G. Ford °46 of Largo, Fla., on Jan. 16, 
2015. He served as a V-12 candidate in the Navy 
during World War II. Later, he established a law 
office in Jamestown, N.Y., representing the former 
Dow Craft Co. and Ellison Bronze Co. He also 
served as Jamestown justice of the peace for two 
terms. He is survived by three children, a sister, six 


grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Frances A. Dettmar Hayes B.S.N. ’46 of 
Burlington, N.C., on Dec. 28, 2014. She served as 
supervisor of ob-gyn and surgery at Duke Hospital, 
as a surgical nurse at Sarasota Memorial Hospital, 
and as a public health nurse in Florida. She then 
spent 25 years at the Guilford County Health De- 
partment, retiring in 1986 as supervisor of adult 
health services. She chaired many committees, 
including the American Lung Association of N.C. 
She is survived by a son, two daughters, three sib- 
lings, and six grandchildren. 


Charles E. Little Sr. 46 of Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., on Oct. 19, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Marie F. Griswold Little °46. 


Mary E. Parker Tavenner A.M. ’46 of Evans- 
ville, Ill., on Jan. 20, 2015. She was a laboratory 


instructor while at Duke. She later served as head 
of the math and science department at Mississine- 
wa High School in Gas City, Ind., until she retired. 
She was also a member of several associations 

and societies, including the National Education 
Association, the American Chemical Society, and 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. She is 
survived by two daughters, two sons, seven grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Mary C. Walker Campbell B.S.N. ’47 of 
Salisbury, N.C., on May 5, 2014. She traveled 
widely. She is survived by her husband, Charles; 
two daughters; three sons; a brother; 11 grandchil- 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Gordon V. Epstein °47 of Montgomery, Texas, 
on May 9, 2013. 


Janet B. Warren Graham 747 of Eastham, 
Mass., on Feb. 3, 2015. She was the secretary of 
First Congregational Church of Holden for 20 
years. She is survived by her husband, Goodwin; 
a daughter; a son; two grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


John H. Somerville 47 of Charlotte, on Dec. 
30, 2014. A veteran of the Navy submarine service 
in World War II, he later practiced law at Hinkley 
& Singley in Baltimore. After a stint as an assistant 
U.S. attorney in Maryland, he returned to the firm, 
which eventually merged with Whiteford Taylor 

& Preston. He served there as managing partner 
until his retirement in 2005. He was a member of 
the Maryland Bar Association and the American 
Bar Association, and he served on the boards of 
the Greater Baltimore Medical Center and the 


A SMART WAY TO GET more 
OUT OF RETIREMENT. 


{ AND YOUR MONEY. } 


What’s smart about Carolina Meadows? Breathtaking 


homes, maintenance-free living, world-class health 


clinics and exceptional educational, cultural and wellness 


programs right in your own neighborhood. What else? 


Our exclusive Equity Advantage™. Find out more today. 


» CAROLINA 
MEADOWS 


A CONTINUING CARE RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 
CHAPEL HILL, NC 


For more information about our vibrant, independent community, book your tour today. 


1-800-458-6756 


WWW.CAROLINAMEADOWS.ORG 
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Generations apart, 


two pediatricians 
share special link 








He studied medicine before there 
was a polio vaccine. She researched 
mother-to-child HIV transmission in 
the 1990s. He advocated for child-proot 
V1 di ation ¢ Aps ata time Ww he 1) the V WeCrC 
rare. She 


lool SP) iPad technology tO 


improve medical education. 


Pediatricians Glenn A. Kiser, M.D., and 
MeGann, M.D., worked 


decades apart, but they share a special 


Kathleen \. 


connection. 


\McGannis the first recipient of the Glenn 
\. Kiser and Muriel Kiser Endowed 


Duke, 


Professorship in Pediatrics at 


named for Dr. Kiser, a 1941 graduate of 


the Duke University School of Medicine, 
and his wife. 


~ ¥ i 





Kiser, who passed away in 2009, created 


the professorship through his will 
and a charitable trust. He completed 
his residency training in pediatrics and 
went on to have a long and distinguished 
medical career. Even after his death, 
Kiser is still caring for kids. His gift 
supports McGann’s pediatric education 


and research initiatives at Duke. 


\s Vice Chair of Education, McGann 
splits her time between seeing patients 
and developing a comprehensive 
pediatric curriculum for the untversity’s 
medical students, fellows, and residents. 
McGann is also a leading expert in 


pediatric infectious diseases, having 
treated patients with illnesses ranging 


from typhoid fever to HIV infection. 


Duke 


Washington University in St. Louis in 


She was recruited to from 






Dr. Kathleen McGann and medical student Amy Gaultney use paper towel pieces to enhance 
the lung exam of 5-year-old Casey Mendiola-Tippett at Duke Children’s Hospital & Health Center. 
McGann helps train medical students in her Pediatric Infectious Diseases Clinic. 


2006 because she’s one of the best in her 
field. The Kiser estate gift has allowed 
her to make a greater impact as an 


educator and physician. 


“The professorship has freed me to focus 


on innovative learning techniques 
and writing grants to fund them,” says 
McGann. “We ensure that the students, 
fellows, and residents leave Duke with 
the knowledge and skills they need to 


take the best care of children.” 


McGann has initiated new programs 
like Pediatric Education Day where 
she brings national experts to campus 
for a departmental presentation, along 
with trainee and faculty workshops. She 
also started an annual training night 
where medical students conduct their 
first in-person exam on the children of 


faculty and residents. 


“It’s challenging to do your first real 
exam on a child,” she says. “This 1s 
a way to practice in a low-pressure 
environment, and the students leave 
brimming with enthusiasm.” 


McGann is also examining the role of 
technology in improving patient out- 
comes and student and resident learning. 
Curriculum Online for Resident 
Education is a new digital tool where 
residents can find learning resources 


and detailed information about their 


clinical rotations. She’s looking to use 
iPads so residents can find key health 
information at the bedside, allowing 
them to spend more time with patients 


and enhance care. 


Much like the planned gift that supports 
her work, McGann says working with 
children and trainees is an investment in 


the future. 


“If you're treating 2-year-olds, you have 
the opportunity to affect many more 
years of their lives,” she says. “But that’s 
not all. If you work with students and 
residents, you are also educating the next 
generation to care for children well into 


the future.” 


Maximize your impact at Duke. 


Planned gifts like the Kisers’ help set 
Duke's trajectory for the future. You, 
too, can leave a legacy that benefits 
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YMCA. Survivors include his wife, Dorinda; two 
sons; two daughters; nine grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Rachel E. Palmer Waggoner B.S.N. ’47, 
R.N. ’47 of Gastonia, N.C., on Jan. 29, 2015. 
She was an obstetrics operating-room nurse and a 
nursing teacher who also served as an Army Cadet 
Command nurse during World War II. She was 
president of Gaston Medical Alliance and a 
member of the Well Baby Clinic, and she also 
worked for the Heart Association of Gaston 
County. Survivors include a daughter; a son; a 
son-in-law, Joseph C. Bosch ’73; and five 
grandchildren. 


Margaret J. Carter Brandon ‘48 of Portola 
Valley, Calif, on Dec. 1, 2014. She worked as a 
tax preparer for 10 years. She also was active in 
numerous organizations, including women’s auxil- 
iaries and California Republicans for Choice, and 
she served on the Woodside Planning Commission 
for more than a decade. She visited more than 100 
countries. She is survived by two children, a sister, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Nancy E. Harris Roberts °48 of Greensboro, 
on Feb. 3, 2015. She worked as a secretary for 
Chatham Manufacturing Co. in New York and 
for Robert Orr Advertising Agency. She also was 

a member of the English Speaking Union and the 
Greensboro Historical Museum. She later served 
as secretary for the founding board of Well-Spring 
Retirement Community. She is survived by two 
daughters, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Donald C. Rothey B.S.C.E. ’48 of Elizabeth, 
Pa., on Feb. 7, 2015. He was president of McRo 
Construction Inc. and a member of Carpenters 
Union Local No. 230. He is survived by three sons, 
his sister, and eight grandchildren. 


Edward J. Glover Jr. ’49 of Lumberton, 
N.C., on Jan. 29, 2015. An Army veteran of World 
War II, he was an accountant for Lumberton Trad- 
ing Co. He also worked for The Scottish Bank, 
which merged with First Union National Bank. He 
was on the board of directors for Glenflora Nursing 
Home of Lumberton and belonged to various orga- 
nizations, including Friends of the Library, the Tree 
Commission, and the Lumberton Historic Society. 
He is survived by two daughters, three grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Arthur R. Hartzell Jr. 49 of New York, on 
Dec. 13, 2014. A Navy Seabee during World War II, 
he later worked for Pfizer in New York for 32 years. 
He was a member of the New York Traffic Club and 
the Princeton Club of New York. He is survived by 
a brother. 


Gene R. Harris Jones 49 of Elizabeth City, 
N.C., on Feb. 19, 2015. She was a journalist, tour 
guide, piano teacher, and artist who exhibited her 
watercolors in art shows and galleries across North 
Carolina and Virginia. After retiring in 1987, she 
taught art on Cunard Cruise Lines. She is survived 
by four sons, 10 grandchildren, and six great-grand- 


children. 


William I. Millar 49, LL.B. °51 of Waynesville, 
N.C., on Dec. 20, 2014. He was a Navy veteran 
of the Korean War. Survivors include several chil- 
dren, stepchildren, and grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Howard F. Morris 749 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Nov. 13, 2014. He made his career as a structural 
engineer. He is survived by his former wife, Mary; 
two sons; a daughter; a sister; seven grandchildren; 


and a niece, Meredith L. Morris Babb ’80. 


William R. Paules °49 of Charlotte, on Jan. 
20, 2015. A veteran of the Navy Air Corps during 
World War II, he and a friend started a com- 
puter service called Data Processing of the South, 
which they later sold to Electronic Data Systems. 
He volunteered with Habitat for Humanity in 
Charlotte for 25 years and took up woodworking. 
He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth Wolf 
Paules ’48; two sons, including Richard S. 
Paules 775; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


John M. Rhame Jr. B.S.M.E. ’49 of Hermit- 
age, Tenn., on Dec. 3, 2014. After serving in the 
Navy as an aviation mechanic and air gunner, he 
remained in the Navy Reserve for several years. 
He worked for DuPont, Clinton Corn, and the 
Rock Island Arsenal. He also was an announcer 
for a Sunday radio broadcast from 1951 until 
2000. He is survived by a daughter, two sons, 10 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Roioli V. Feemster Schweiker °49 of 
Concord, N.H., on Dec. 13, 2014. An outdoors- 
woman, she wrote caving, ski-touring, and canoeing 
guidebooks and was the first woman to climb the 
100 highest mountains in New Hampshire in the 
winter. She also edited two family histories and 

was a president of the Women’s Club of Concord. 
Survivors include her husband, Robert; a daughter; 
and a son. 


Alyce Ruth Oakes Spencer-Hunt M.Ed. ’49 
of Bessemer City, N.C., on March 1, 2015. She was 
a teacher and psychologist for 41 years in the Gaston 
County school system. She was also a president of 
Gaston County Democratic Women, and she wrote 
several published poems. She is survived by two 
daughters, a son, a sister, six grandchildren, seven 
great-grandchildren, and a great-great-grandchild. 


Robert L. Clifford LL.B. 50 of Chester, N.J., 
on Nov. 29, 2014. A Navy veteran, he began his 
career as a law clerk to a New Jersey state Supreme 
Court justice before practicing in civil and criminal 
trials. He then became a partner at Egan, O’Don- 
nell, Hanley & Clifford and joined N.J. Governor 
William Cahill’s cabinet, serving in several posi- 
tions related to banking, insurance, and agencies. 
As one of the longest-tenured justices in New 
Jersey, he served on the state Supreme Court for 
more than 20 years and wrote several key opinions, 
including one that narrowed the scope of the death 
penalty. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; three 
sons; and several grandchildren. 


Frank B. Cook M.Div. 50 of Winston-Salem, 
on Oct. 22, 2014. For more than 40 years, he 
served the Western North Carolina Conference 
of the United Methodist Church. He is survived 
by his wife, Jess; a daughter, M. Evelyn Cook 
Middleton ’81; ason, Allen R. Cook ’83; 


and several grandchildren. 


J. Kenneth Eason ’50 of Sanford, N.C., on 
March 12, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he was a 
public accountant who worked for John C. Muse 
Co. and Sanford Furniture Co. He later worked for 
Carolina Trace Corp. and helped to develop Caroli- 
na Trace, Carolina Lakes, and Governors Club. He 


is survived by his wife, Emily; a daughter; a son; a 
sister; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Thomas E. Evans ’50 of Pompano Beach, 

Fla., on Dec. 15, 2014. Before attending Duke, he 
worked at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard and served as 
an Air Force gunner, flying 35 combat missions in 
Europe. He achieved the rank of staff sergeant and 
earned multiple commendations. Later, he became 
an operations officer in the CIA, serving all over the 
world. In 1978, he began a second career in Florida 
real estate. He is survived by his wife, JoAnn; a 
daughter; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Donald B. Ralph °50 of Melbourne, Fla., on 
Noy. 22, 2014. He served as an Air Force pilot and 
intelligence officer in World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam, achieving the rank of colonel. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Suzanne; a daughter; two sons; a 
stepdaughter; two stepsons; nine grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Edwin S. “Buddy” Thompson ’50 of 
Goldsboro, N.C., on April 5, 2014. After being 
stationed in France and Germany with the Army 
during World War II, he became an office manager 
of the N.C. Department of Revenue in Charlotte. 
He then served as manager of Elkins Motor Co. in 
Durham for 30 years. He served as president of the 
Sales and Marketing Executives of Durham and 
president of the Durham YMCA, each for a year, 
and in 1980 was honored for his volunteer service 
in the Durham community. He was a member of 
the Duke Family Association. Later, he studied 
carving and became an artist. He is survived by 

his wife, JoAnn; two daughters; two stepchildren; 
a brother; four grandchildren; five step-grandchil- 
dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


John B. Turbidy ’50 of St. Simons Island, Ga., 
on Jan. 12, 2015. A Navy veteran, he began his 
career with Lockheed Aircraft in Marietta, Ga. In 
1956, he moved to New York to join McKinsey 

& Co., and soon became one of the firm’s earliest 
international consultants when it opened its Lon- 
don office in 1959. Over the next decade, he lived 
abroad in England, Belgium, and Italy, where he 
became a corporate executive. In 1970, he moved 
back to the U.S. and became founder, chair, and 
chief executive of Vecta Contract Inc., a furniture 
manufacturer. He later held leadership positions 

at IU International, James D. Wolfensohn Inc., 
and Pitcairn Financial Group. He also chaired the 
board of directors for the Statue of Liberty-Ellis 
Island Foundation. He is survived by his wife, Jack- 
ie; two sons, including Trevor M. Turbidy ’90; 
three stepchildren; a brother; four grandchildren; 
and four step-grandchildren. 


Robert L. Wilson °50 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
on Dec. 1, 2014. He served in the Army during 
World War II, attaining the rank of sergeant. In 
1951, he became a special agent for the FBI, a 
position he held until his retirement in 1978. His 
job took him to several cities, including Oklahoma 
City, Chicago, Washington, San Juan, and Miami. 
He handled the case of the first airliner hijacked to 
Cuba in 1967, and he investigated many subsequent 
hijackings in the 1970s. After retiring from the FBI, 
he worked as a security consultant. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary J. MacSpadden Wilson 749; a 


daughter; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Robert E. Yongue III ’50 of Athens, Ga., on 
Jan. 20, 2015. He served in Armed Forces Radio 
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stationed in Guam before beginning a career as a 
broadcaster for radio stations in Texas, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. He then had a second career in adult 
education at what would become Athens Tech- 
nical College, where he taught electronic courses 
and served as industrial-relations coordinator and 
Quick Start program director, He also established 
an EMT training program in Georgia and received 
the EMS Special Achievement Award in 1993. 
Active in the community, he was a member of the 
Athens Area Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Development Committee, the Mayor's Committee 
on the Employment of the Handicapped, and the 
Northeast Georgia Emergency Medical Services 
Advisory Council. Survivors include his wife, Mi- 
chal; a daughter; a son; a brother; a grandson; and 
a step-granddaughter. 


Lawrence C. Bowman '51 of Lake Ann, 
Mich., on Nov. 27, 2014. A veteran of the Navy, he 
served as a signalman aboard a U.S. tanker during 
World War II. He later served as city councilman 

in Marysville, Mich., and helped establish the 
Marysville Public Library, serving as president of the 
library's board. He also had a career in banking and 
finance, working as a federal bank examiner, a loan 
officer, and the vice president of the Commercial & 
Saving Bank of Port Huron. He is survived by two 
daughters, five grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Nancy E. Paddock Eberle ’51 of Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 15, 2014. Active in the community, she 
volunteered for the Maymont Foundation and Shep- 
herd’s Center of Richmond. She was a world traveler. 
Survivors include her husband, Charles; a daughter, 
Julia L. Eberle °84; and five grandchildren. 


R. William Lee Jr. 51 of Atlanta, on June 25, 
2014. After serving in the Marine Corps during the 
Korean War, he had a 40-year career with Oxford 
Industries, where he was president of the men’s 
slacks division, group vice president for menswear, 
executive vice president for finance and adminis- 
tration, and a member of the board of directors. 
He served as a member of the Textile and Apparel 
Advisory Committee of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce during the Reagan administration, 
director of the American Apparel Manufacturer's 
Association, and director and vice president of the 
Men’s Fashion Association. In addition, he was 
involved in organizations including the Kiwanis 
Club of Atlanta, Georgia Cooperative Services for 
the Blind, and the Atlanta Business Roundtable. 
He is survived by his wife, Marianne Hollings- 
worth Lee 52; three daughters, including 
Carol E. Lee Wilkerson ’78; a son; and eight 
grandchildren, including Kerry L. McGregor 
‘10 and Kristin L. McGregor ’13. 


George A. Reynolds Ph.D. ’51 of Vero 
Beach, Fla., on Nov. 4, 2014. He was a research 
chemist for Eastman Kodak for 33 years, and he 
was the author of more than 140 scientific pub- 
lications. He is survived by his wife, M. Violet 
Pierce Reynolds B.S.N. ’50; a daughter; a son; 
two grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


Thomas H. Edelblute Jr. B.S.M.E. °52 of 
Charleston, W.V., on Nov. 24, 2014. As a Navy 
signalman during World War II, he saw active 
combat in the Battle of Iwo Jima and other Pacific 
Theater conflicts. As an engineer, he worked for 
U.S. Steel Corp. and then Kuhn Construction Co., 
where he served as president. He later worked for 
the State Department to build and renovate foreign 


U.S. embassies around the globe. He was a Master 
Mason, president of the Contractor's Association of 
West Virginia, and an officer of the Fleming Hunt 
Club of Amelia Courthouse in Virginia, He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret; two sons; a brother; 
and step-grandsons. 


Ruth Kimmelstiel Freinkel M.D. ’52 of 
Eugene, Ore., on May 17, 2014. She emigrated 
from Germany to the U.S. at the age of seven. One 
of only five women in her class at the Duke medi- 
cal school, she was also one of the first female der- 
matology residents at Harvard. She had a 34-year 
career with Northwestern University’s dermatology 
department, served as editor of the Journal of Inves- 
tigative Dermatology, and published a basic science 
book for dermatologists in 2001. She also served 

as president of the Society for Investigative Der- 
matology and was awarded the Rothman Medal in 
1994. She is survived by two daughters, a son, and 
three grandchildren. 


Betty Brody Lourie ’52 of Syracuse, N.Y., on 
Dec. 9, 2014. She was a philanthropist and sup- 
porter of Syracuse Stage, serving as a trustee 

on the theater's board and a member of its 

guild. For her patronage for the arts and communi- 
ty service, she was honored with the Post-Standard 
Achievement Award, the Hannah G. Solomon 
Award from the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and the Onondaga County Medical So- 
ciety Alliance Community Service Award. She is 
survived by two daughters; two sons, Gerald L. 
Lourie M.D. ’81 and Gary M. Lourie ’78, 
M.D. °82; a brother; eight grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Arthur M. Osteen ’52, A.M. °54 of Middle- 
burg, Va., on July 14, 2014. 


Faye D. Evans Salley ’52 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Dec. 18, 2014. She taught in the Durham city 
and Davidson County school systems, eventually 
retiring as a teacher with the Winston-Salem/For- 
syth County school system. She is survived by her 
husband, Donald; a son; a daughter; a brother; a 
sister; and a grandson. 


Harold Simon ’52, M.D. ’55 of Palm Beach, 
Fla., on Jan. 8, 2015. He served as a Navy doctor 
and later became chief of radiology at Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital. He also taught at Tufts Medical 
School as an assistant professor. He is survived by his 
wife, Jane; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


Ronald V. Simpson ’52 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Jan. 4, 2015. During the Korean War, he served in 
the Army in Japan. He later was a partner of Gold- 
berg & Simpson until his retirement in 1987. He 
is survived by his wife, Nancy; three daughters; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Robert R. Burch HS ’53 of Dallas, on Dec. 
18, 2014. He served as a pilot in the Army during 
World War II and years later published a book, 
WWII: A Pilots Experience. He practiced internal 
medicine for 57 years, including as assistant medi- 
cal director at the Clinical Research Center of New 
Orleans. He also taught clinical medicine at Tulane 
University Medical School and served as president 
of several associations and medical centers, includ- 
ing the Louisiana Heart Association, Southern 
Baptist Hospital, and the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society. He is survived by his wife, Lillie; a son; a 
daughter; and five grandchildren. 
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Ben I. Friedman HS ’53 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Dec. 23, 2014. He served as a captain in the 
Air Force before joining the medical faculty of the 
University of Cincinnati and then the University 
of Tennessee. He later joined the staff of Mor- 

ton Plant Hospital in Clearwater, Fla., where he 
worked until his retirement. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; a son; and two grandsons. 


John H. Hodges A.M. ’53, Ph.D. 55 of 
Boulder, Colo., on Sept. 2, 2014. He served in the 
Navy as a radar technician before beginning his 
teaching career as an assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Buffalo. He then taught 
mathematics at the University of Colorado until 
his retirement in 1995. Throughout his career he 
was honored with several teaching awards. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; a daughter; two sons; a 
sister; and several grandchildren. 


Donald B. Strickland Sr. ’53, J.D. 56 of 
Goldsboro, N.C., on Noy. 26, 2014. He served as 
the chief trial judge for the Air Force and retired as 
a colonel after 25 years of service. After his military 
career, he worked with the district attorney's office 
in Goldsboro and later practiced criminal law. He 
is survived by four children and nine grandchildren. 


Ruth A. Fisher Veazey °53 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on Nov. 28, 2014. She was named home- 
coming queen at Duke in 1951. Survivors include 
a daughter; three sons, including Lee F. Veazey 
’88; a brother, Edgar B. Fisher Jr. 57, LL.B. 


61; nine grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


C. Vaughn Wilson ’53 of Black Mountain, 
N.C., on Oct. 23, 2014. After serving at the Air 


Force Institute of Technology for two years, he had 

a 30-year career in international banking with Citi- 
bank of New York and Barclays Bank International. 
After his retirement, he moved to Black Mountain, 
where he volunteered on the board of directors for 
the Preservation Society of Asheville and Buncombe 
County, as well as for Warren Wilson College’s board 
of the Friends of the Library. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Robert H. Booth °54 of Durham, on Dec. 

1, 2014. He served in the Air Force before work- 
ing for Aluminum Co. of America and later the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. He then served 
the Greater Durham Chamber of Commerce 

for more than three decades, receiving the Civic 
Honor Award in 1998. He served as president 

of the Durham Rotary Club and was a founding 
member of the Congregation at Duke Chapel. He 
is survived by his daughter, Susan A. Booth 
VanSant 777, M.R.E. ’83; a brother; and a 
granddaughter, Cameron A. VanSant ’09. 


J. Brad Craig B.S.M.E. ’54 of The Villages, 
Fla., on Noy. 10, 2014. He worked as a sales, train- 
ing, and marketing manager in the metal construc- 
tion industry and taught management courses for 
16 years. Later, he became a spokesman for Angel 
Flight and taught name-memory classes for several 
years. He is survived by his wife, Thirza; two sons; 
two daughters; seven grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Gerald W. Fuller ’54 of Alexandria, Ky., on 
Noy. 25, 2014. A Navy veteran, he was a criminal 
tax lawyer for the Justice Department in Cincin- 
nati, serving as deputy regional counsel through 


1985. In retirement, he created the “Pep “N’ Sal” 
comic series, which was featured in local and na- 
tional dog-lovers’ publications. He is survived by 
his wife, Evelyn; three daughters; a sister; a brother; 
and several grandchildren. 


David A. Lerps °54 of Kailua, Hawaii, on Oct. 
21, 2014. During his 30-year military career, he 
served three tours in Japan, flew 312 missions in 
Vietnam, received 23 Air Medals, and achieved the 
rank of colonel. He later worked in strategic plan- 
ning at the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, was 
both a student and a teacher at the Marine Corps 
Command and Staff College, and served as chief of 
staff at the Academy of the Pacific. In retirement, 
he was a member of the Hawaii Wagner Society 
and the Hawaii Opera Theater board. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; two daughters; a son; a 
sister; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Allen A. Max °54 of Florham Park, N.J., on Dec. 
10, 2014. He was a captain in the Army. Later, he 
practiced dentistry and played hundreds of golf cours- 
es in the country. He is survived by his wife, Julie; two 
sons; a daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


William J. Reid Jr. A.M. °54 of Central, S.C., 
on Aug. 20, 2014. He served in the Army during 
World War II before serving in the S.C. National 
Guard and as the general’s aide. Later, he taught 
chemistry and physics at Jacksonville State Univer- 
sity and eventually became chair of its science and 
engineering department. He also served as chair of 
the Alabama Academy of Physics and as president 
of Alabama Physics Teachers. Active in civic life, he 
was named Abbeville Jaycee Man of the Year and 
Kiwanian of the Year in Jacksonville. He is survived 
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Education's Mental Health Program, a psychiatry 
professor at the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, and the clinical director for Guilford 
County Mental Health Center. He later owned a 
private practice in Greensboro and consulted for 
Hughes Payne until his retirement. He is survived 
by two sons, three daughters, six grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


Charles W. Estus Sr. B.D. 55, A.M. ’60 of 
Yarmouth Port, Mass., on Oct. 5, 2014. He taught 
at Drew University, Clark University, and As- 
sumption College, and cofounded what is now the 
Edward M. Kennedy Health Center. He was active 
in the civil rights movement and volunteered in the 
community as a librarian and driver, He is survived 
by his wife, Kathleen; a daughter; a son; a stepson; 
two stepdaughters; a brother; four grandchildren; 
and former wife, Phyllis. 


Allyn J. “Doc” Fisher B.D. ’55 of Victoria, 
Australia, on July 5, 2014. He is survived by his 
partner, Marion; four daughters; eight grandchil- 
dren; and former wife, Heather. 


Thomas G. Hargitt 55 of Durham, on Dec. 
10, 2014. He taught English and history for many 
years. Survivors include a sister. 


Michael E. Keenan ’55 of Falmouth, Mass., 
on Sept. 9, 2014. He served as a special agent in 
the Army’s Counter Intelligence Corps before lead- 
ing a career in advertising. He worked for Procter 
& Gamble and Compton Advertising and on ad 
campaigns for Mobil, Air France, Guinness, and 
Michelin, among others. He was president and 
CEO of TELA Interactive, eastern region chair of 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and a marketing lecturer at Rutgers University 

and City University of New York. He retired in 
2013 as vice president of client services at U.S. 
International Media. He is survived by his partner, 
Mary Winslow; six children; 17 grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; and former wife, Jane. 


Margaret A. Ford Grigg 56 of Albemarle, 
N.C., on Noy. 18, 2014. She lived in Charlotte for 
many years before retiring to her farm in Albemar- 
le, where she cultivated award-winning gardens and 
raised horses and rescue animals. She is survived by 
two daughters, including Anne F. Grigg 
Melson ’81; a son; a son-in-law, David E. 
Melson ’80; a sister; and nine grandchildren, 
including Emily F. Melson ’10. 


Lucinda W. Pickens Lockwood ’56 of 
Anderson, S.C., on Dec. 12, 2014. In Charlotte, 
she worked as a patient representative for Carolinas 
Medical Center's emergency department. She later 
moved to Anderson, where she was a member of 
the Junior League, Discover Anderson, and the Se- 
nior Assembly of Anderson. She is survived by two 
children, a sister, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


Ann L. Padgett Low ’56 of Edisto Island, 
S.C., on June 14, 2014. She was a member and of- 
ficer of various community organizations, as well as 
a seasoned traveler. She is survived by her husband, 
Joseph T. Low °56; two daughters; two sons; 

11 grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Dan O. Via Jr. Ph.D. 56 of Charlottesville, Ga., 
on Oct. 12, 2014. He taught at Wake Forest Uni- 

versity, the University of Virginia, the University of 
Zimbabwe, and Harvard Divinity School. Later, he 


became professor of New Testament at Duke Di- 
vinity School. He wrote many books and articles, 
including The Parables. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret; and two sons, including Dan F. Via 
"81, M.D. 794. 


Charles E. Whitcher HS °56 of Stanford, 
Calif., on Oct. 13, 2014. He served two years in 
the Army before joining the Stanford medical fac- 
ulty as an assistant professor of anesthesia in 1961. 
In 1966, he became the first clinical professor in 
Stanford’s anesthesiology department, and he later 
received the 1978 Resident Teacher of the Year 
Award. His research involved the study of sound 
distortion of stethoscopes, innovative methods 

of patient monitoring, development of the pulse 
oximeter, and the effects of occupational exposure 
to anesthetics. Toward the end of his career, he 
advocated for compassionate end-of-life care and 
was active in the Death with Dignity movement. 
After retiring in 1990s, he served on the Stanford 
Campus Residential Leaseholders board of direc- 
tors and was involved in community emergency 
preparedness. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Lue; three children; two stepchildren; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Lloyd L. Beale B.S.E.E. ’57 of Providence, 
R.I., on Noy. 5, 2014. He worked in property de- 
velopment as an electrical engineer for more than 
44 years and served on the East Greenwich School 
Committee for eight years. He is survived by his 
wife, Shelley; four children, including Helen C. 
Beale-Holcombe 79; a son-in-law, Randall 
F. Holcombe 779; a brother; a sister; and 

nine grandchildren, including James L. 
Holcombe °09. 


Donna V. Hager Burgess R.N. ’57 of Swan- 
nanoa, N.C., on Nov. 17, 2014. Early in her career, 
she worked as a nurse at Duke Medical Center and 
Alamance Memorial Hospital. She is survived by 
five children and 13 grandchildren. 


Joseph D. Glass Jr. ’57 of Hickory, N.C., on 
Dec. 12, 2014. He taught at Lenoir-Rhyne College 
for 47 years. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; 
three children; several grandchildren; and several 
great-grandchildren. 


George J. D’Angelo HS ’58 of Andover, 
Mass., on Noy. 23, 2014. He served in the Navy 
for three years and participated in the Battle at 
Okinawa. Upon moving to Erie, Pa., he became a 
thoracic and cardiovascular surgeon and developed 
a laboratory for the diagnosis of cardiovascular 
disease. In 1962, he led the team that performed 
the first open-heart surgery in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Involved in the arts, he served as president 
of the Erie Philharmonic for six years and with his 
wife cofounded the D’Angelo Young Artist Com- 
petition for classical musicians. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; five children; several siblings; nine 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Fredric E. Detoro Ph.D. °58 of San Antonio, 
on Oct. 14, 2014. He joined American Cyanamid 
in 1958 and worked there his entire career. He is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, five grandchil- 
dren, and a great-grandson. 


Edward O. Doughtie 58 of Strafford, Vt., 

on March 26, 2014. He taught in the English de- 
partment at Rice University, where he also served 
as editor of Studies in English Literature, published 


three scholarly books, and was co-master of Will 
Rice College. After retiring in 2001, he wrote sey- 
eral novels and short stories. He is survived by his 
wife, Andrea; a son; a daughter; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Herbert M. Johnson ’58 of Greenwich, Conn., 
on Noy. 25, 2014. He joined his father’s academic 
publishing business, then built and sold several busi- 
nesses. In 1972, he started JAI Press, which he oper- 
ated until his retirement. He had a post-retirement 
career in commercial real estate. He is survived by 
his wife, Dawn; five children, including Matthew 
G. Johnson ’87; a sister; and 15 grandchildren. 


Elizabeth N. Monahan Papousek ’58 of 
Nashville, Tenn., on Dec. 17, 2014. She taught 
mathematics for five years at the University of 
Montana and for 41 years at Fisk University. She 
was also a professional photographer. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a brother, and a sister. 


Louis F. Hass 759 of Centre Hall, Pa., on Nov. 
26, 2014. He served in the Naval Air Corps during 
World War II as a radio gunner and seaman first 
class. Later, he began an academic career at the State 
University of New York as an assistant professor of 
biochemistry. He then joined the faculty of Penn 
State’s medical school, where he taught biochemistry 
and conducted research until his retirement in 1988. 
In retirement, he wrote newspaper editorials and a 
book manuscript advocating for the protection of 
the Centre Hall region. He is survived by his wife, 
Rosalyn; two sons; a daughter; and a grandson. 


James R. Maxfield M.Div. 59 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on June 13, 2014. He served five churches in 
Kentucky before joining the National Division of 
the Board of Global Ministries. He then became 
founding pastor of Cypress Lake United Methodist 
Church in Fort Myers and later executive director 
of the Florida United Methodist Foundation and 
Development Fund. Eventually, he served as dis- 
trict superintendent of the St. Petersburg district. 
He is survived by his wife, Janice; a daughter; two 
sisters; and a brother. 


W. Stuart Collins M.D. ’60 of Winston-Sa- 
lem, on Dec. 6, 2014. He served in the Air 

Force as a captain in the Medical Corps. He then 
practiced psychiatry with an emphasis on public 
mental health from 1968 until his retirement in 
2012. He is survived by his wife, Norma; a son; a 
daughter; and a grandson. 


Harry H. Pearson Jr. ’60 of Sea Cliff, N.Y., 
on Noy. 4, 2014. He founded the music magazine 
The Absolute Sound and is credited with inspiring 
improvements in CD technology and developing 
a philosophy and vocabulary for audiophiles, 
coining the phrase “high-end audio.” He is sur- 
vived by a sister. 


W.J. Kenneth Rockwell M.D. ’60 of 
Durham, on Noy. 24, 2014. He served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy for two years before joining the 
psychiatry department at Duke Medical Center. 
He specialized in helping patients with eating dis- 
orders and helped build the student mental-health 
program Counseling and Psychological Services 
(CAPS). He completed his career in geriatrics at 
John Umstead Hospital. He is survived by two 
daughters, M. Sybil Rockwell Robb 91, 
M.H.S. ’00 and E. Marcelle Rockwell 
Jackson 93; a son; and four grandchildren. 


William H. Hatcher Ph.D. ’61 of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., on Dec. 12, 2014. He served in the Army 
during World War II and became part of General 
Eisenhower's Honor Guard. He was then a po- 
litical science professor at Virginia Tech, Truman 
University, and finally the University of Southern 
Mississippi, where he chaired the political science 
department. He is survived by two daughters, two 
stepsons, seven grandchildren, and 19 great-grand- 


children. 


Richard A. Hawse ’61 of Orange Park, Fla., 
on Dec. 9, 2014. He served in the Navy as an oral 
surgeon for more than 20 years, retiring as a com- 
mander in 1992. He is survived by his wife, Diana; 
a stepdaughter; and a stepson. 


Harry C. Slusser III ’61 of Kure Beach, N.C., 
on Dec. 3, 2014. He worked for 34 years in the 
textile industry, including in management positions 
with Burlington Industries and Fieldcrest Cannon, 
until his retirement in 1995. He is survived by 

his wife, Bettie; ason, John S. Slusser B.S.E. 
"81; a daughter; a sister; three grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Edmund M. Cameron Jr. ’62 of Durham, 
on Nov. 23, 2014. He was an outdoorsman with 

a passion for fishing. He is survived by his wife, 
Marguerite; a son; a daughter, Marguerite H. 
Cameron Bateman 84; two sisters, including 
Martha Erwin Uzzle ’55; four grandchildren; 
and several nieces and nephews, including Wil- 


liam Schiffli Jr. ’76. 


Beverly H. Brooks Jordan B.S.N. ’62 of 
Smithfield, N.C., on Sept. 14, 2014. She was a 
member of several local service and social groups. 
She is survived by her husband, Lyndon K. 
Jordan Jr. 57, M.D. 61; three sons, including 
Patrick B. Jordan 92, M.B.A. ’02 and Lyn- 
don K. Jordan III 86, M.D.’93; a daughter-in- 
law, Laurie A. O’Daniel Jordan HS 95; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Patrick J. Logue M.D. ’62 of Belleair, Fla., 
on Dec. 17, 2014. He served in the Army in Ger- 
many. Later, he began his medical career on the 
staff of Morton Plant Hospital in Clearwater, Fla., 
where he practiced for 35 years. He was a member 
of Duke's Founders’ Society and president of the 
Davison Club for medical alumni. He is survived 
by his wife, Joyce; seven children; two siblings; and 
11 grandchildren. 


H. Oliver Williamson HS ’62 of Mount Pleas- 
ant, S.C., on Noy. 3, 2014. He served in the Navy 
as a coxswain. In 1962, he joined the faculty of 
the department of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
Medical University of South Carolina, where he 
became a professor and later director of the repro- 
ductive endocrinology division and its fellowship 
program. He served as president of the S.C. Ob- 
Gyn Society, the North American Ob-Gyn Society, 
and the Bayard Carter Ob-Gyn Society. He earned 
several teaching awards and lectured widely. He is 
survived by a brother, a sister, and several nieces 
and nephews. 


W. George Pullen B.D. ’63 of Rome, Ga., 

on Jan. 31, 2014. He served for several years as a 
Methodist minister in the South Georgia Confer- 
ence and became involved in the civil rights move- 
ment. He was a charter faculty member of Floyd 


Junior College (now Georgia Highlands College), 
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where he served as chair of the divisions of social 
science and extended learning, He retired in 1997 
is profe ssor emeritus of history He then served the 
Rome City Commission tor 23 years, including a 
stint as chair, He later chaired the Floyd County 
Democratic Party and was named Floyd County 
Democrat of the Year in 2013, He also launched 
and owned Pullen's Ordinary Bicycles. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Ann; a son, a daughter; a step 


son, a sister; and eight grandchildren 


June E. Gehrig Banks B.S.N. '64 of Mon 
terey, Calif., on Nov, 3, 2014. She worked as an 


ob-gyn nurse and as a Lamaze childbirth instructor 


She later relocated to California, where she became 


a docent at Point Lobos State Park and a guide for 
the Monterey Bay Aquarium. She is survived by 
a son, a daughter, ewo sisters, and four grandchil 


dren 


Julian Katz HS 65 of Philadelphia, on Nov. 

5, 2014. He joined the Navy and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant commander. He started a private 
gastroenterology practice in Philadelphia and later 
became a clinical professor at the Medical College 
of Pennsylvania and Drexel University, where he 
contributed to the early understanding of lactose 
intolerance. He also served as president of the Phil 
adelphia County Medical Society and the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Gastroenterology. He is survived 
by his wife, Sheila Moriber Katz M.D. 66; a 
son; a daughter; and six grandchildren. 


Rebecca E. Crews Pickett °65 of Decatur, 
Ga., on Aug. 14, 2014. She was a master gardener 


and president of the Georgia Master Gardeners As- 


sociation in 2000. She is survived by her husband, 
Jeffrey; a daughter; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Ww. Lyman Dillon LL.B. 67 of Ponte Vedra, 
Fla., on Nov. 29, 2014. He served in the Army be 
fore becoming a lawyer and eventual partner with 
Hansell, Post, Brandon & Dorsey. He stayed with 
the firm when it merged with Jones Day in 1989, 
practicing until he retired in 1998, He is survived 
by his wife, Sandy; a son, Justin E. Dillon ‘96; 
two stepdaughters; two sisters; a brother; and seven 


grandchildren, 


Alfred J. Goetze Ph.D. '67 of Raleigh, on 
Dec. 9, 2014. He was a professor at N.C. State 
University for more than 50 years. He is survived 


by two nieces. 


Frederick A. Berger ’68 of F'ranklin, N.C., on 
Oct. 18, 2014. As the only pediatrician in Frank- 
lin from 1975 to 1996, he routinely made house 
calls. In addition to his practice, he served as the 
physician for the Lyndon B. Johnson Job Corps 
Civilian Conservation Center for many years. He 
was involved in several medical boards and societies, 
including as chief of staff and secretary at Angel 
Medical Center, which named its women and chil- 
dren's nursery after him in 2005. He was a founding 
member of a theater company, the Overlook Play- 


ers, and a synagogue. He is survived by his wife, Lee; 


three daughters, including Jennifer M. Berger 
Brown 198; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Richard W.O. Lethander Ph.D. ’68 of Fish- 
ers, Ind., on Oct. 28, 2014. An economics profes- 
sor, he taught at the University of Massachusetts, 
Lake Erie College, Auburn University, Brewton 
Parker College, and Tennessee Wesleyan College. 
He also worked for the CIA, B.E Goodrich, Eaton 
Corp., Sherwin Williams, and Leonard Peterson & 
Co. While living in Cleveland, he served as pres- 
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ident of the Cleveland Business Economist Club. 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara Sommer- 
schield Lethander M.Ed. ’66; three children; 


a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Barbara M. Kuck Teasdale ’68 of Ridgefield, 
Conn., on Noy. 23, 2014. She worked as a com- 
puter programmer and trainer for the American 
Can Co. in Greenwich, Conn., for 14 years. She 
also was president of the Ridgefield Thrift Shop. 
Survivors include her husband, Richard; a brother, 
William M. Kuck B.S.E. '73; a sister, Kathie 
D. Kuck '70; and a sister-in-law, Anne S. Em- 
menegger Kuck 74. 


David K. Buckley M.D. ’71 of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on Dec. 12, 2014. He ran a private psy- 
chiatric practice in Fort Lauderdale. He is survived 
by two sons, his mother, and seven siblings. 


Clarence Garner Sr. M.Div. ’71 of Eagle 
Springs, N.C., on Dec. 10, 2014. He served as an 
ordained minister with the North Carolina Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church for more 
than 30 years. He is survived by his wife, Elgie; 
three children; a brother; seven grandsons; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Sivalingam Siva HS ’71 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on Novy. 30, 2014. After coming to Duke from 
Malaysia on a student visa, he became a natural- 
ized U.S. citizen. In the mid-1970s, he was one of 
only five neurosurgeons on staff at the University 
of California-Davis-Sacramento Medical Center. 
He then became a neurosurgical instructor and 
opened the first neurosurgery practice in Gaston 
County. He served the Gastonia community for 25 
years until his retirement in 2002. He came out of 
retirement briefly to work with the Neuroscience 
& Spine Center of the Carolinas and volunteer 
with the Gaston County Health Department. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; four children; a brother; 
a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Theodore J. Badger Jr. M.H.A. ’72 of 
Houston, on Noy. 11, 2014. He worked in health- 
care administration for 40 years, including 28 years 
as the CEO of Beauregard Memorial Hospital. He 
was a fellow of the American College of Healthcare 
Executives and served in a variety of leadership po- 
sitions on boards at local, state, and national levels. 
He is survived by his wife, Evelyn; 10 children; his 
mother; a brother; and 34 grandchildren. 


Michael J. Batutis A.M. 72 of Lancaster, Pa., 
on Nov. 1, 2014. He served in the Army during 
the Vietnam War and later worked as chief demog- 
rapher for New York State’s economic development 
department. Later, working for the Census Bureau, 
he oversaw the accuracy of census counts and 
wrote several publications and articles on national 
population estimates. He retired as branch chief of 
the population estimates division in 2009. He is 
survived by his wife, Judy; a son; a brother; and a 
grandson. 


J. Joel Carter M.Div. 72 of Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, on Dec. 1, 2014. He served as a Methodist 
minister for 20 years in North Carolina. In 1991, 
he moved to Alaska, where he worked as a licensed 
professional counselor until 2007. He cofound- 
ed Dayspring Retreat Center and the first teen 
runaway shelter in the area. He is survived by his 
partner, Angela; two daughters; two stepdaughters; 
a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Judith A. Roy Dobeck M.S. ’72 of Panama 
City, Fla., on Sept. 7, 2014. A physical therapist, 
she taught in the physical therapist assistant pro- 
gram at Becker College. She then developed and 
directed a similar program at Gulf Coast Commu- 
nity College until her retirement in 2004. She is 
survived by her husband, Gerry; a sister; and two 
brothers. 


Walter A. Record III 74 of Huntsville, Ala., 
on Noy. 24, 2014. He worked as a lawyer for 
Huntsville for more than 30 years, retiring as chief 
prosecutor. Survivors include three sisters, a niece, 
and five nephews. 


Richard J. Welch ’74 of Los Angeles, on Oct. 
6, 2014. He was managing partner of Riordan & 
McKinzie and later of Bingham McCutchen’s Los 
Angeles office. He received numerous honors and 
awards in the legal field and chaired several civic 
and philanthropic organizations. He is survived 
by his wife, Tawny Little; a son; two stepsons; and 
two sisters. 


Brent L. Riley B.H.S. ’75 of Mishawaka, Ind., 
on Dec. 1, 2014. He worked as a business director 
of marketing at Miles/Bayer in Elkhart, Ind., for 
20 years. Later, he became a pathologist assistant 
for Healthcare Connections. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Carolyn C. Engle Smith 75 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on Dec. 13, 2014. A licensed mental-health 
counselor, she worked for Suncoast Hospice begin- 
ning in 1996. She is survived by her husband, Wil- 
liam; two sons; three brothers, including Russell 
W. Engle ’66; and two grandsons. 


Robert L. Wishon Jr. M.B.A. ’76 of Cary, 
N.C., on Dec. 20, 2014. He served in the Air Force 
during the Vietnam War. After beginning his career 
in accounting, he started his own tax and accounting 
practice in 1980. He is survived by his wife, Rachel; 
a son; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Sally M. Rice Jones 77 of Austin, Texas, 
on Noy. 7, 2014. She worked in the book- and 
periodicals-publishing industry. She is survived by 
her husband, Henry W. Jones III ’76; several 


children; her mother; and a sister. 


Craig S. McKay ’80 of Gainesville, Ga., on 
Noy. 4, 2014. He worked in manufacturing and 


technology for IBM, MAPICS, and QAD. Survi- 


vors include his wife, Deborah, and a son. 


Deborah L. Johnson Robson ’82 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Sept. 10, 2014. She worked for 
Robinson's Department Store, served as assistant 
director of admissions at Occidental College, and 
became the director of admissions at the Mayfield 
School in Pasadena, Calif. In 1999, she joined the 
Steward School in Richmond as a tutor, eventually 
becoming the director of admissions and then 
associate head of school for community advance- 
ment. She is survived by her husband, Kenneth; 
two sons; her parents; and a sister. 


Khairia F. Omran HS ’83 of Rocklin, Calif., on 
May 17, 2013. 


Vicki H. Fedde M.B.A. ’85 of Delanson, N.Y., 
on Noy. 14, 2014. She is survived by her husband, 
Gerhard. 


Diane M. Coucoulas Calleson 86 of 
Durham, on Aug. 15, 2014. She taught middle- 
school sciences for several years before beginning a 
nearly 15-year career as a clinical associate professor 
at the UNC-CH Géillings School of Global Public 
Health. She is survived by her husband, Gerald T. 
Calleson ’85; her parents; and a sister. 


David T. Rasmussen Ph.D. ’86 of Edwards- 
ville, Ill., on Aug. 7, 2014. A physical anthropolo- 
gist, he specialized in paleontology and behavioral 
ecology. He served as a visiting professor at Rice 
University, an assistant professor at UCLA, and 
later as a full professor at Washington University 
in St. Louis. During his career he published more 
than 85 scholarly articles and conducted field re- 
search in Egypt, Mali, and Ethiopia, among other 
countries. He is survived by his parents, two sisters, 
and a brother. 


Elanna R. Platt Kaplan ’88 of New Port 
Richey, Fla., on Dec. 2, 2014. She was involved 

in the profoundly gifted-student community as 

a homeschool teacher. She also documented her 
experiences with cancer in a book, Something Ex- 
traordinary. She is survived by her husband, Todd 
M. Kaplan M.D. ’89; four sons; her parents; a 
brother; and a sister. 


Michael L. Towns HS 793 of Waco, Texas, on 
Dec. 7, 2014. He worked as a bench technologist 
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in clinical microbiology before joining the Emory 
University School of Medicine pathology depart- 
ment as an instructor in clinical microbiology. 

He then entered private practice as a consultant 

in infectious diseases and clinical biology at the 
Harbin Clinic in Rome, Ga. Later, he served as vice 
president of medical affairs for Becton Dickinson 
Diagnostic Systems and as a clinical assistant pro- 
fessor of pathology at the University of Maryland 
Medical Center. Survivors include his mother, two 
sisters, and a brother. 


Jon D. Hayden M.TS. 94 of Burleson, Tex- 
as, on March 13, 2014. He served as a protocol 
specialist in the Army and later as a civil-service 
employee for the Department of Defense at U.S. 
Southern Command in Miami. He is survived by 
his wife, Johanna; a daughter; a son; his parents; 
and a sister. 


Avery K. Ellis M.B.A. ’99 of Buffalo, N.Y., on 
Noy. 7, 2014. He was a cardiologist and a professor 
of medicine and physiology at University of Buf- 
falo Medical School. He was also an administrator 
responsible for the budget at the VA Medical Cen- 
ter. He is survived by his wife, Nitza; two sons; his 
mother; a brother; and a sister. 


LeRoy Savage Jr. M.B.A. ’00 of Chicago, on 
Dec. 25, 2014. He was the project program man- 
agement consultant for mergers and acquisitions at 
Dell Inc. He is survived by his wife, Iris V. Sav- 
age M.Div. ’00; two sons; his parents; a sister; 
and two brothers. 


Michael J. Davidson HS 01 of Brookline, 
Mass., on Jan. 20, 2015. He was an assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery at Harvard Medical School and 
the director of endovascular cardiac surgery at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital. He is survived by 
his wife, Terri J. Halperin M.D. ’01; a son; two 
daughters; his parents; and a sister. 


Michelle L. Salisbury M.PP. ’07 of East 
Greenbush, N.Y., on Noy. 9, 2014. She began 
her career as a project manager for The Cadmus 
Group in Boston. In 2007, she was selected as a 
Carey Fellow for the New York State Division of 
Budget. Later, she became a senior project man- 
ager for the New York State Energy Research and 
Development Authority. She is survived by her 
husband, Jon Orris; her mother; a brother; and a 


grandfather. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Luxury Palmetto Bluff, S.C. Rental Home - Sleeps Six, Play May River 
Golf Course Steps From Your Door, Pool, Tennis, Miles of Biking and Spa, 


MRR210@yahoo.com 


Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close proximity Picasso 
Museum, Centre Pompidou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 


shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at www.parischapon.com 
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Time changes everything, except true 
Blue friendships. Come back to reconnect, 
recapture, and recreate all of your 
special moments at your 
2016 Duke reunion. 
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1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981, 
1986, 1991, 1996, 2001, 2006, 2011 
and the Half Century Club 
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YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning-at any giving level-may enable you to do 
more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke forward. Contact us today to unleash your 
inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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An alumna’s view on the refugee crisis and 5 What's lost 
when we focus on one tragedy. 
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As the Nasher marks its first decade, Duke Magazine lets loose an unusual 
art-discussion duo in its new galleries. 
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A WV atertight Argument by Barry Yeoman 
J Nichols M.E.M.’ 92 believes we'll better understand the value of ocean 


conservation if we think about our emotional connection to the sea. 
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Playtime: Students 
relax and compete in 
The Bolt, a gam- 

ing suite in Edens 
1C. The room was 
designed to draw 
students from across 
Cor-Jan) oem didemonlelial o)(= 
stations and seat- 
Tate Me 1a=t-om co) medal iialsy 
play. There are eight 
screens, ten gam- 
Tate mete} an) olUi4-14-Far-lale| 
foF-Tanliate exe) aie) (=i [ate 
cluding a Wii U, four 
yd ole) au -par-lalemcelelg 
Playstation 4s. 
Photo by Esteban 
Peralta, DukeLens 


Forum 


UNDERTHEGARGOYLES 


f you want a sense of the complexities of the 
campus, consider a week or so of the Duke 
whirlwind, just on the cusp of [Thanksgiving 
break. There's no typical week, but this par 
ticular stretch revealed the many layers of the 
place and the tectonic shifts that it can undergo. 
Ihe expected elements spun out of the whirl- 
wind: conferences on global Korean literature and 
primate cranial evolution, training for soon-to-be 
graduates on money management, the Duke Op- 
era Workshop's Movie Musical 
Revue. There were large-scale 
events, sometimes with inter- 
collegiate appeal. Like Hack- 
Duke, attracted 
than 800 students from across 


which more 
the nation to Code for Good. 
The teams 
themselves to big ideas: edu- 
cation, inequality, energy and 
the environment, health and 


coding applied 


wellness. 
There were also, invariably, 
activities that could not be de- 





coded easily and weren't so ex- 
pertly organized. As the leaves 
were dropping, so were some 
student inhibitions. One day 
after a fire extinguisher was 
placed in the oven of an East Campus dorm, an- 
other object—an empty pizza box—was stuffed 
into a dryer in a different dorm. ‘The pizza box did 
not have a good spin; the dryer was, to put it col- 
loquially, fried. 

Inhibitions provide no small theme in John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. A “read-a-thon,” organized 
by the English department, was built on the ep- 
ics twelve books and 10,000 lines. Students and 
faculty and staff members—President Richard H. 
Brodhead among them—completed the reading in 


HackDuke: Jason Luo of Maryland tests an 
ethernet connection while Frank Callas of 
Florida Polytechnic offers advice. 
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about ten hours. (Considerably more condensed, it 
turned out, than the twenty-four hours of Hack- 
Duke.) Not that there weren't enticements be- 
yond the literary, such as Milton Bingo and apples 
dipped in caramel, a nod to Adam and Eve and 
their particular source of temptation. 

At noon that same day, a full crowd in Page Au- 
ditorium painted a picture of campus life far re- 
moved from a paradise, and individual students 
spoke of racist and homophobic incidents. “This 
wasn't the first day we thought about these issues, 
and this isn’t the last day we will think about these 
issues,’ Brodhead told the crowd. The conversation 
was in part Duke-specific, and in part a response to 
a cascade of protests at the University of Missouri, 
Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere. 

It was a day that projected Duke far beyond 
the confines of the campus—and projected far-off 
events back to the campus. Late in the afternoon 
word came of the terrorist attacks in Paris. For 
years Duke has run an undergraduate program in 
France. Duke’s Global Education Office told The 
Chronicle, “From the moment we learned of the 
attacks, we were in contact with students, asking 
them to check in with us.” All were safe. 

Safety, it seems, is a fleeting quality. Still, there's 
enduring evidence of powerful and humane think- 
ing. And that was celebrated in a weekend an- 
nouncement that capped this late-fall phase on 
campus: Among the newest Rhodes Scholars there 
would be two from Duke, Laura Roberts and Jay 
Ruckelshaus; the newest Mitchell Scholars would 
include Duke’s Wills Rooney. 

As history professor Tom Robisheaux ’74 said, 
these are the sort of young people who “will show 
others how to make their work more lasting, more 
enduring, by underpinning it with education, in- 
tellectual depth, and moral clarity.” Maybe that’s a 
start to repairing a broken world. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Listening to first-generation 
students 
I just read your article about the 1G ini- 
tiative [“Not the Only One,” Fall 2015], 
and I wanted to write to thank you. You 
did a wonderful job of describing the 
challenges first-generation students face. 
I attended Duke as a first-generation 
student in the late ’80s/early 90s. While 
I knew a handful of students from back- 
grounds similar to mine, kids with work- 
ing-class roots in the rural South, there 
was no organized effort by the university 
to build community and support for 
students like us. No one even really had 
a word to describe us. We were, in a real 
sense, invisible, and I’m thrilled to see 
that this is changing. 
Mark Godwin ’92 
Brooklyn, New York 


Marriage equality 

I read your article “The Longest Instant,” 
which I enjoyed—treminding all of us 
the decades of struggle was not overcome 
in a single instant overnight. 

I had to write to tell you when I first 
heard the news of the Supreme Court's 
decision. My eldest son, Matt, spent the 
summer interning in Singapore, and my 
family made the trek to visit him. We 
left our house at five a.m. June 25 and 
arrived at midnight June 26. The next 
morning while on the subway, Matt 
turned to us and said, “Guys, while 
you were on planes, the Supreme Court 
passed the ruling for marriage equality in 
all fifty states!” 

lll never forget that moment—the 
five us standing in a crowded Singapore 


subway—loud and jubilant. It was such 
an odd feeling to come out of a thirty- 
six-hour vacuum and learn of such mo- 
mentous change. We were proud to be 
Americans that day. 
Joanne Burke Dellaero 86 
Special Assistant to the Associate Vice 
President, Office of University 
Development, Duke University 
Durham 


I just read it and am sharing it with a 
friend whose son recently came out, at 
the end of his sophomore year of college. 
I did not know [Steven Petrow] at Duke. 
We met about four years ago at a career 
event for students, and | enjoyed our 
conversation. 

My brother-in-law had a similar col- 
lege experience. He, too, would advise 
against saying changes “happened fast.” 

Your story resonated with me, and it 
will with others. 

Ann Bierbower Lally ’78 
Atlanta 


A pat on our backs 

I am writing to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the Fall 2015 issue of Duke Maga- 
zine. Ihe magazine has a handsome lay- 
out (the best it has ever been) and arti- 
cles that are intellectually engaging. Two 
of the books highlighted, Ian Milhiser’s 
Injustices and Annabel Wharton's Archi- 
tectural Agents, immediately captured my 
attention, and | have ordered them. 

I also read with interest the article 
about the renovation of Duke Library. 
The Rare Book Library was one of the 
places I most admired when I was an 





undergraduate. It looks like its magnifi- 
cence has been skillfully restored. 

I am not often a reader of speeches, 
but I am very glad I took the time to 
read President Brodhead’s address at the 
Freshman Convocation. I found it to be 
insightful and meaningful. I hope the 
students were listening. 

Robert M. Kaiser ’78, M.H.S. 03 


Baltimore 


Architecture and Las Vegas 
I'm looking forward to reading Annabel 
Wharton's new book and appreciate the 
richness she brings to her field, but I 
laughed at her characterization of a Las 
Vegas casino as a place of “astonished 
bewilderment” and “bodily entangle- 
ment, a place where “programming is 
predatory,” and one that “anesthetizes its 
victims.” 
Such flamboyancies deny agency to 
the millions who choose casino gam- 
bling, and they overdramatize a wolfish 
conception of a casino at the expense of 
more interesting truths. As a twenty-sey- 
en-year resident of the city, I think they 
are also just funny. 
Laura McBride 
Henderson, Nevada 





Snack attack 


cheese? 


Some students have been having unnerving encounters with squirrels that 
have gotten used to humans and the good food they leave behind. “One 
of my friends was sitting at an outdoor table, and a squirrel literally ran 
across her,” one student told The Chronic/e. Freshman Samantha Bouchel 
tweeted this image with the sentiment: “The diet of the Duke squirrel 
includes berries, acorns, and the occasional bagel.” Think he’d like cream 


Bouchel, a first-generation student, talks about her experiences 
adjusting to Duke in an audio documentary by freshman Jamie Gordon. 
Listen here: dukemagazine.duke.edu/article/samanthas-big-step 
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UPDATE 


ucked in a reading room of London's British 
National Archives, Duke student Julia Gaf- 
field was spending a few wintry weeks of 
2010 immersed in nineteenth-century colonial 
records, snapping photos of pages that might be of 
interest to her dissertation on Haitian independence. 
Housed among the archives’ millions of documents 
dating back to the twelfth century was a bound vol- 
ume of Jamaican records from 1804. Inside, Gaffield 
found a yellowed sheaf of papers, dated January 1, 
1804—the date of Haiti's independence from France— 





“awesome revolution to third world devastation.” 


and marked with an official government stamp. 

It was, she realized, her scholarly Holy Grail: the orig- 
inal, official printed copy of Haiti's Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There had been rumors of its existence, but 
until then no one had located it. 

“| just kind of sat there and awkwardly smiled,” Gaf- 
field said in our May-June 2010 issue. “Of course it was 
midday, and | couldn’t just leave, because it’s an after- 
noon of research, right? I’m there for two weeks, and | 
have to maximize all this time. So | just kind of said to 


Documenting Freedom 





myself, ‘Goal!’ and continued taking pictures.” 

Coming as it did mere weeks after the deadly 
Port-au-Prince earthquake, Gaffield’s discovery of 
Haiti’s long-lost founding document was greeted as a 
heartening coda to tragedy. The news quickly spread 
around the globe. 

The next winter, Gaffield returned to the British 
Archives for a final research tour, only to unearth yet 
another unknown version of the document. This one, 

a broadsheet that would have been hung in a public 
square, was found among admiralty letters. “| was 
kind of laughing,” she recalls. “1 
couldn’t believe it happened— 
again.” 

That these two original versions 
made it into the hands of the Brit- 
ish, and in such good condition, 
is fundamental to Gaffield’s take 
on Haitian history, which she says 
is portrayed too often as a linear 
decline from “awesome revolution 
to third world devastation.” 

Now an assistant professor of 
history at Georgia State Universi- 
ty, Gaffield Ph.D 12 has published 
the fruits of her Duke research 
years. Haitian Connections in the 
Atlantic World: Recognition After 
Revolution (University of North 
Carolina Press) offers a more nu- 
anced vision of Haiti’s relationship 
with the world following indepen- 
dence. “That Haiti succeeded in 
remaining independent is truly 
remarkable,” she says, and its en- 
during independence suggests the island nation was 
not as isolated as scholars have long argued. 

Gaffield has started an open-source website and 
blog—Haitidoi.com—on which she and others upload 
images of primary source documents, such as the 
Haitian Declaration of Independence, for scholars who 
can't travel to the archives. This February she will be 
giving a talk at Duke with professor Laurent DuBois. 
For more information: fsp.trinity.duke.edu 

—Louise Flynn 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include 
your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space 
constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. Published letters represent the range of responses received. For additional 


letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


In formation: At the Duke Campus Farm, 
(oF Talet-1a-m il al-Me] om co) at-Wae-lelhdlelar-| merelal tg] 
dance, which is similar to square fo F-Tatet late] 
and involves a caller who guides dance 
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a=] Xot-1a Yel ULer-1d Le) al-] Ma-sYolll get-Mm ill alerdfo}a is 
ing as a living laboratory where students 
fe [-\al at-Talo|xo) apm ol g-Lead[ot-]=>4ol-Vdl-laler- 
Photo by Megan Mendenhall 
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A difficult conversation 


1¢ a forum, 


he tempest that most 
notably blew through 
the University of Mis 
souri, Yale University, 

laremont McKenna 
( ollege led 
and that led 


College, and Ithaca 
to reflection at Duke, 
president Richard H, Brodhead to 
convene a conversation addressing 


how issues of race, gender, and in 


equality are playing out on cam 
pus. 

And so, on a November day 
Auditorium, students 


staft 


noon in Page 
and faculty and members 
joined the president, along with 
provost Sally Kornbluth and new 
[rinity dean Valerie Ashby, to “lis- 
ten, engage, and speak” with Duke 
colleagues. 

Before the trio of administrators 
took the stage, a group of students 
did, to the ands of a call-and-re- 
sponse chant: “Whose university? 
Our 
chided the president for what the group 


saw as a hastily called meeting held at a 


university!” A spokesperson 


time when most students had classes. A 
second group representing the LGBTQ 
community followed, laying out its safe- 
ty concerns, stoked, most recently, by a 
death threat that included a homophobic 
slur against a freshman. 

Brodhead, Kornbluth, and Ashby then 
took seats on stage, where the president 
outlined actions the university has tak- 
en already or plans to take, including 
launching a bias/hate task force. (It was 
later announced that the task force would 


be co-chaired by Kelly Brownell, dean of 


the Sanford School and Robert L. Flow- 
ers Professor of public policy, and Linda 
Burton, dean of social sciences and James 
B. Duke Professor of sociology. In par- 
ticular, they and a group of faculty, staff, 
and students will consider whether Duke's 
institutional policies should have specific 


mention of bias and hate; consider issues 


related to communications of incidents of 


intolerance; and make recommendations 
for achieving greater transparency in the 
handling of issues of intolerance. An ini- 


students expressed their pain, anger, and distrust of administrators. 





' 


Megan Mendenhall 


Speaking up: Students shared their feelings with administrators in multiple ways. 


tial report is expected in mid-April 2016.) 

“Intolerance and bigotry has no place in 
a university community,” Brodhead said. 
“Tt will receive no welcome. We have the 
most talented people of ey- 
ery race and country togeth- 
er in a place where they can 
challenge each other and in- 
spire each other. That is our 
mission. But for that mis- 
sion to work, every person 


SVAVAONO 


“I will show 
you; | am 
never going 


because I paid for my education, and | 
paid for this experience.” 

As the trio of administrators listened, 
students, some in tears, others merely 
passionate, spoke of how 
on a regular basis they felt 
under attack, whether from 
derogatory comments from 
faculty members (days ear- 
lier, it was revealed that 
political science professor 


has to have the same rights to tell Jerry Hough, who some felt 
and freedoms.” you we’re posted foal insensitive 

He emphasized that key Binaiode comments about a ew York 
to solving these problems is going - Times editorial, would teach 
action by the entire campus. something two undergraduate courses 


Students, too, must speak 
> and educate one another 
about tolerance. 
That position—the idea of 
shared responsibility around 


changing campus culture—became one of 


several flashpoints during the nearly nine- 
ty-minute discussion, which was broad- 
cast on the Bryan Center plaza. “It is not 
my responsibility,” said senior Adesuwa 
Giwa-Osagie. “It is your responsibility, 


that we’re not 
going to do.” 


“WM 


next spring), editorials, and 
op-eds in The Chronicle, or 
anonymous threats on Yik 
Yak and other social media. 

Last spring's noose in- 
cident seemed to have lasting impact as 
well. An investigation found it was the re- 
sult of the student’s lack of cultural aware- 
ness and not racially motivated. At the 
forum, students challenged that finding 
and the fact that the student involved was 


allowed to return to campus. One student 
challenged the president directly. “Can 
you honestly tell me that you believe there 
is no racial motive behind the incident last 
spring?” senior Katrina Miller asked. 

Brodhead revealed that there were state, 
local, and federal investigations of the 
incident that reached the same conclu- 
sion. Though not expelled, the student 
received a serious disciplinary sanction, he 
said. “You can disagree with that, but the 
process was the right one. If you are ever 
charged, you want the people to judge you 
on the facts of the case and not on the pas- 
sions of the community.” 

Still, the division surrounding that inci- 
dent highlighted a lack of trust of admin- 
istrators among some students. Ashby, 
who arrived at Duke this past May from 
the University of North Carolina at Chap- 
el Hill, told the students she understood 
that some had lost faith in the universi- 
ty leadership, but said she wasn't asking 
them “to trust us.” 

“Watch the actions we do from here 
on,” Ashby said. “I will show you; I am 
never going to tell you we're going to do 
something that we're not going to do.” 

At a later forum, driven by students, a 
list of demands was circulated asking for 
change in admissions and financial poli- 
cies, clear sanctions for hate speech, and 
an increase in faculty diversity, among 
others. Still, not all students were in agree- 
ment; some expressed dismay over the ac- 
tions of those they termed the “social jus- 
tice warriors.” 

In an interview with The Chronicle, 
Brodhead seemed to have no illusions 
about the challenges ahead and yet was 
ready to tackle them. “The openness of 
a great university to all the talent of the 
country and the world—I regard that as 
the greatest privilege of a university. And 
if that means there’s new work you have 
to do on underlying issues, most of them 
arising from a social dimension, structural 
social issues or historical, cultural issues, 
then let’s get busy and do the work.” 


You can see the entire forum at 
https://youtu.be/Z8CWAZJArLY 
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Novel ideas: Turkish 
author Orhan Pamuk, 
left, talked about 

his work and his life 
in Istanbul during 

a week of events 
celebrating the Nobel 
laureate. Among the 
Pamuk-related events 
were a public Q&A, 

a panel discussion 
with faculty members, 
and the screening 

of The Innocence of 
Memories, a film that 
explores Pamuk’s 
city, where he’s lived 
for more than sixty 
years. Erdag Goknar, 
who directs the 

Duke Middle East 
Studies Center, is the 
translator of Pamuk’s 
My Name Is Red; 

here he’s shown with 
Pamuk. 


WINNT TENN 


WINNER 


PAMUK 


A STRANGENESS IN MY MIND 





A Rubenstein gift 


brings the art center to life 


Now under construction, it will create a hub near the Nasher. 


Duke has invested nearly $100 million in art facilities since the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art opened in 2005. And yet with all the new arts programs, the 
$50 million, 71,000-square-foot arts center now under construction is con- 
sidered a “game-changer.” 

That doesn’t seem far-fetched considering its scope. The center, scheduled 
to be completed in the summer of 2017, will include twelve multipurpose 
studios, a 200-seat performance theater, a 100-set film theater, a dance stu- 
dio, space for video production and a radio station, a garden, a lounge, a 
library, reception space, a painting and drawing studio, offices, and class- 
rooms. 

Indeed, it’s an acknowledgement of the arts’ growing presence at Duke. 
There are now seventy-five student arts organizations on campus. Applicants 
are starting to notice as well. Three times as many include arts portfolios with 
their applications as did a decade ago. 

The center became reality in large part because of a $25 million donation 
from David Rubenstein ’70, chair of the board of trustees. It’s being built on 
the corner of Anderson Street and Campus Drive, across from the Nasher, 
and will provide a home for the dance program and the Arts of the Moving 
Image certificate program. 
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A bridge to success 
1 new program will help first-genera 
tion scholars thrive. 


\ certain magazine told the story recent 
ly of an informal Duke network that has 
worked to build support for first-gener 
ation students, helping to develop social 
and academic resources for them, 

With the launch of a new program for 
first-generation students and those from 
under-resourced high schools, that infor- 
mal work has become ofhcial. 

Ihe Washington Duke Scholars Pro 
gram will provide enhanced financial 
aid and a host of academic and social 
opportunities when it debuts in the fall 
of 2016. The goal is to help students 
who have the academic ability to thrive 
at Duke, but may lack the social and 
economic support from home, the ex- 
perience with advanced coursework, and 
the networking opportunities common 
among many incoming students. 

About 10 percent of the roughly 





6,400 undergraduates are first-genera- es ; 

tion students, and the plan is to enroll a” 

thirty scholars the first year; Duke hopes x 

to double that total. The university will THE CATALYST: 


identify candidates and send an invita- 
tion with their acceptance letters. 
Washington Duke Scholars will start 
in the summer before their first semes- 
ter with a one-credit bridge program to 
give them experience with the rigor of a 
Duke education. They'll also have a fac- 
ulty mentor and peer preceptor to offer 
guidance. Scholars will participate in : 
two first-year programs on wellness and 
professional readiness, as well as another 
seminar the following year. 
The scholars will receive enhanced fi- 
nancial aid in the form of a grant, as well 
as a laptop computer; work-study re- rHE TWIST: 
quirements are dropped for the first year. 
The program also provides funding for 
an internship or research experience and VHE GIST. 
waives the expectation of earnings over 
the summer. Us 
“For those students who have to make 
more adjustments to a place like Duke, 
the support a scholarship like this pro- 
vides will be invaluable,” says Christoph 
Guttentag, dean of undergraduate ad- 
missions. 
ASSIGNMENT LISi: 
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Stories of leaders past 


Doris Kearns Goodwin shares presidential tales at a 
Rubenstein Library celebration. 


The topics ranged from Lyndon B. Johnson's paralyzing dreams to Abraham 
Lincoln’s melancholy. It was all part of the storytelling shared by presidential 
historian and best-selling author Doris Kearns Goodwin during the seventh 
Weaver Lecture, as part of the events celebrating the renovation and 
reopening of the Rubenstein Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 

Trustee chair David Rubenstein ’70 led a conversation with Goodwin 
that revealed behind-the-scenes stories of presidents. Those stories included 
the time a then-twenty-three-year-old Goodwin got to dance with President 
Johnson while a White House fellow, and the time Franklin Roosevelt 
surprised Churchill just coming out of the bath. 

Goodwin also revealed the president she would most like to have dinner 
with: Lincoln, she said. She would ask him to “tell me a story, because | 
want to hear you laugh.” 





Chris Hildreth 


A good talk: Goodwin shared presidential memories with Rubenstein 


and the audience. 
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Two losses 


to the community 
Friedl and Gillis held faculty and 


administrative positions. 


As is tradition, Duke flags were lowered 
to mark the death of Ernestine Friedl, 
the first female dean of Trinity College. 
Friedl, a renowned anthropologist known 
for studying modern Europe and gen- 
der roles and a James B. Duke Professor 
emerita, came to Duke in 1973 and was 
chair of the cultural anthropology depart- 
ment until 1978. She served as dean for 
five years, and her initiatives included 
increasing diversity and overseeing the 
establishment of the Women’s Studies 
program. Just two weeks earlier, she had 
attended a departmental luncheon in the 
East Campus building bearing her name. 
Fried! was ninety-five. 

Economist Malcolm Gillis’s first faculty 
post at Duke, or anywhere, was as an as- 
sistant professor. Later, after a fifteen-year 
stint at Harvard, he returned to Duke and 
was dean of the graduate school and vice 
provost for academic affairs. He’s consid- 
ered a pioneer in the field of development 
economics: During the first twenty-five 
years of his professional life, he helped 
some twenty countries apply economic 
analysis to public policy. In 1993, he left 


Duke to become the sixth president of 


Rice University. Gillis was seventy-four. 
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‘Trying to solve 
/ = 
>] . 
health care's issues 
New center brings an 
interdisciplinary approach 
to reform. 


It’s fair to say that health-care re- 
form is one of the key challenges 
facing the nation. And that makes 
it fair to say that the university's 
new health-policy center will have 
much work ahead of it. 

The Duke-Margolis Center will 
aim to develop ideas on health 
reform and move them to imple- 
mentation. Founded with a $16.5 
million gift from Robert J. Mar- 
golis M.D. ’71 and his wife, Lisa, 
through the Robert and Lisa Mar- 
golis Family Foundation, the center 
will connect Duke's resources with 
policymakers and policy analysts in 
the private and public sector. Disci- 
plines involved will included busi- 
ness, biomedical research, clinical 
care, public policy, global health, 
and law. While it will be based at 
the Fuqua School of Business, fac- 
ulty and staff at Sanford, the School 
of Medicine, the School of Law, 
and other units will collaborate. 

Mark McClellan, a physician, 
economist, and former Food and 
Drug Administration commission- 
er, is the centers new director and 
was named the Robert J. Margolis 
M.D. Professor of business, medi- 
cine, and health policy. 


On turbulent times: Tom Donilon, former national security ad- 
viser to President Barack Obama, was the latest speaker in the 
Ambassador Dave and Kay Phillips Family International Lecture 
Series at the Sanford School. In a conversation with political 
science and public policy professor Peter Feaver, Donilon said 
that the U.S. should intensify the fight against the Islamic State. 
“It's important to have some victories on the ground in Syria and 
iraq,” he said, “ISIS is able to attract followers from all across 

the world because of a narrative of success, so we need to show 
them losing.” Donilon also discussed other foreign-policy issues, 
including Russia's recent intervention in Syria and U.S. relations 
with China and North Korea. 


A new approach 
to college admissions 


The university joins a coalition that wants to start the process earlier. 


Criticizing the Common Application used for college admissions has become 
a ritual on par with taking the SATs. In September, Duke, along with more 
than eighty public and private universities, launched an effort with the hope 
of offering an alternative to that online process. 

In the summer of 2016, the Coalition for Access, Affordability and Success 
is scheduled to launch a new admissions application where students could en- 
ter the basic facts, like name and high school, and each college would add its 
own essay questions. But the application would link to a free online portfolio 
system, scheduled to go live in January, through which students would be en- 

couraged to add examples of their best work, 
“The opportunity for = short essays they'd like to showcase, descrip- 


students to develop a_ tions of extracurricular activities, and more, 


portfolio over several starting in the ninth grade. 


pare eaneeereaiaT That early start is key in the coalition’s goal: 
y P Y  itseeks to encourage students to start thinking 
help students who 


early and deeply about what they are learning 
normally wouldn’t or accomplishing in high school. And with the 
think about college ability of college admissions officers, counsel- 
until the fall of thelr ors, and others to have access to the portfolios, 
: it gives students the opportunity to be coached 
senior year.” and counseled and helped to identify the right 
colleges for them. The organizers also want the 
new system to minimize the disadvantages faced by low-income students in 
resource-poor schools. 

“The opportunity for students to develop a portfolio over several years can 
particularly help students who normally wouldn't think about college until 
the fall of their senior year,” Christoph Guttentag, Duke's dean of undergrad- 
uate admissions, said in the university’s announcement. 

While there has been praise for the coalition’s plans, some observers have con- 
cerns. New York Times columnist Frank Bruni, whose book Where You Go Is Not 
Who Youll Be took on the manic admissions process, called for the coalition to 
present a more detailed plan to ensure disadvantaged kids know about the plan 
and how it can benefit them. Ata gathering of high-school guidance counselors, 
many criticized the effort as favoring wealthy applicants and wealthy colleges, 
and questioned the criteria of membership in the coalition. 


FROM] HEPRESIDENT 





Richard H. Brodhead 


Chris Hildreth 


Sparking Innovation in Health Care 


his fall, Duke celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 

of the Physician Assistant program. Most peo- 

ple who see a physician assistant for a cough or 

a sprained ankle are not aware that the idea of a 

physician assistant was born at Duke. In 1959, the 
U.S. Surgeon General had declared a dire need in the health- 
care system: a national shortage of medical personnel. Eugene 
Stead, who was chair of Duke’s Department of Medicine for 
thirty years, worked with his colleagues 
to devise the best way to train smart, ca- 
pable young people to extend capacity at 
Duke and elsewhere and deliver better 
care to patients. They developed a pro- 
fessional training program that could 
create a new member of the health-care 
team “to fill the gap between doctor and 
nurse.” Four former Navy corpsmen en- 
rolled in 1965 as the first students in the 
Physician Assistant program. 

The model proved successful—not just 
at Duke, but also across the country. Fifty 
years later, there are more than 100,000 
certified PAs nationwide who have trained 
at one of nearly 200 PA programs—and 
physician assistant was named the most 
promising job of 2015 by Forbes. Stead 
was ahead of his time in envisioning a 
team approach to health care, with doc- 
tors, nurses, physician assistants, and oth- 
ers working together to deliver the best 
and most efficient patient care. Today, 
Duke's PA program remains ranked first in the nation by U.S. 
News & World Report. 

The PA program is just one example of the ways that Duke 
has responded to present challenges by training for the future. 
At Duke, we take pride in a form of education that is innova- 
tive, collaborative, and engaged with the challenges of the larg- 
er world. Throughout its history, Duke has had faculty leaders 
who have been able to survey the landscape of their field, lo- 
cate the challenges, identify the skills and competencies that 
are needed, and shape the kind of training Duke provides to be 
responsive to these demands. 

Duke Medicine has been highly successful in this endeavor, 
crafting specific education paths that produce new kinds of grad- 
uates who are equipped to contribute and lead. Some of these 
training programs are highly pragmatic: the School of Nursing 
offers the nation’s only distance-based HIV-AIDS Nurse Practi- 
tioner Specialty, and its Women’s Health Nurse Practitioner Pro- 
gram is the only such program in North Carolina. 

Other emphases reflect Duke’s commitment to developing 





Visionary: Stead introduced ideas 
that influenced health-care delivery. 


broad intellectual expertise in the medical profession. At Duke, 
medical students spend their third year investigating a biomed- 
ical research question. This exposure allows students to envision 
a future as clinician-scientists—doctors who conduct laborato- 
ry research and use the resulting insights to inform their care of 
their patients. This unique aspect of the Duke medical curricu- 
lum was appealing to the government of Singapore—a nation 
eager to train its own clinician-scientists. Today, the signature 
research year is an important feature of 
the curriculum at the Duke Medical 
School in Singapore. 

The latest expression of Duke’s commit- 
ment to fresh thinking in the health-care 
arena is the creation of the Duke-Margo- 
lis Center for Health Policy. Established 
with a generous gift from Duke medical 
alumnus Bob Margolis, the center will be 
based at Fuqua and will draw in faculty 
in public policy, law, and medicine. The 
center aims to facilitate “translational” 
policy research, so that ideas about how 
to make our health-care system more af- 
fordable, efficient, equitable, and accessi- 
ble can be moved toward implementation 
at the policy level. The center’s inaugural 
director will be Mark McClellan, the 
former Food and Drug Administration 
commissioner and a former administra- 
tor of the Centers for Medicare & Med- 
icaid Services. His broad perspective will 
be invaluable as he connects with faculty 
members across the university to build a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to this major national challenge. 

Groundbreaking work, the kind that redefines both a field 
of knowledge and the teaching of that field, is made possible 
by visionary faculty. Stead, the founder of the PA program, 
introduced ideas decades ago that are only now becoming part 
of the conversation about health care. He was one of the first to 
see the value of data and evidence-based medicine. He believed 
that, rather than memorizing knowledge that will become out- 
dated, medical students should be trained to seek out current 
thinking and be open to new approaches. Stead even foresaw 
the impact that computers would have on medical education 
and health-care delivery, stating in 1972: “We are on the brink 
of a major technological breakthrough in the practice of com- 
plex medicine.” 

I’m proud that Duke’s eminent faculty leaders—in medi- 
cine and across the university—continue to carry on this dis- 
tinguished tradition of formulating and delivering the kind of 
education that produces future leaders in the world. @ 


Courtesy Duke Medical Center Archives 
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CHATTER 


“It wasn’t on theme, really. I'm an- 
noyed with myself for causing trouble 
that | didn’t even intend to cause.” 


JERRY HOUGH, James B. Duke Professor of 
political science, on the controversy caused 

by his online comment on a New York Times 
editorial that compared the integration abilities 
of African Americans and Asians 


“The role of transparency and knowing 
what holdings we have is likely to 
produce more angst and anxiety than 
the good it would produce.” 


JAMES COX, Brainerd Currie Professor of law 
and Advisory Committee on Investment 
Responsibility chair, on the request by some 
students that the university's endowment 
investment information be more open 


“1 totally agree with their philosophy 
and what | suspect is their motivation, 
but | have serious doubts about a 
mechanistic approach that focuses 
solely on ‘requiring a minority candi- 
date; as opposed to viewing ‘excel- 
lence’ and ‘diversity’ as overlapping.” 

BENJAMIN D. REESE JR., vice president 

and chief diversity officer of Duke University 
and the Duke University Health System, on the 
University of Texas system’s new requirement 
that every administrative search for dean and 


higher include a female or minority candidate 
in the final interview round 


“University administrators have dif- 
ficult jobs to do, and | think most 
understand that they are one scandal 
away from a resignation. But when 
you are the leader of a community 
that is supposed to be inclusive and 
open, where people can express 
ideas and learn, that does include 
listening to what others consider sig- 
nificant, what others are experiencing, 
and demonstrating active progress to 
address those issues.” 

LEE D. BAKER, dean of academic affairs 
for Trinity College and associate vice provost 
for undergraduate education, on the 


resignation speech of University of Missouri 
president Tim Wolfe 


14 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





Three students awarded 
international honors 


Two are named Rhodes Scholars, another is 


awarded a Mitchell Scholarship. 


There were 869 applicants at 316 colleges and universities. In late November 
thirty-two students were named Rhodes Scholars. And the forty-fourth and 
forty-fifth Duke students to be selected are seniors Laura Roberts and John 
“Jay” Ruckelshaus. 

Both are standouts. Ruckelshaus, a political science major with a triple-mi- 
nor in philosophy, history, and English, is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, an 
Angier B. Duke Scholar, and a recipient of the Duke Faculty Scholars Award. 
He serves as a student member of the board of trustees’ academics affairs com- 
mittee and as a senator in Duke Student Government. This is not his first 
national distinction: He is a Harry S. Truman Scholar. 

Paralyzed in a diving accident the summer before his freshman year, Ruck- 
elshaus is the founder and president/CEO of Ramp Less Traveled, a nonprofit 
organization he created to support students with spinal-cord injuries in pursuit 
of higher education. He is also a member of the U.S. International Council 
on Disability. 

This will be his second trip 
to Oxford, England. As a Lord 
Rothermere Fellowship recipi- 
ent, he studied political theo- 
ry at New College during the 
summer of 2013. As a Rhodes 
Scholar, he plans to pursue a 
master’s of philosophy degree. 
Now ona global stage: from left, Ruckelshaus, “I embrace, excitedly and 

Roberts, and Rooney wholeheartedly and grateful- 

ly, the mission of the Rhodes 

Trust to fight the world’s fight, to push forward with political theory and advo- 
cacy to a more inclusive democratic future,” he says. 

Roberts is a history major with a double-minor in religion and political sci- 
ence. She’s been inducted into the Phi Alpha Theta History Honor Society and 
the Order of Omega Honor Society. At Duke, among other roles, she serves as 
vice president and director of campus affairs for the Duke International Rela- 
tions Association and is events chair for the Women’s Institute for Secondary 
Education and Research, helping to raise awareness for the mission of WISER 
school for girls in Kenya. The organization was founded in 2006 by Sherryl 
Broverman, associate professor of the practice of biology and global health, and 
Andy Cunningham 08. 

“Laura is one of those rare young people who will eventually lead organiza- 
tions and inspire others,” says Thomas Robisheaux ’74, Fred W. Schaffer Pro- 
fessor of history. “She will show others how to make their work more lasting, 
more enduring, by underpinning it with education, intellectual depth, and 
moral clarity.” 

Another Duke senior, William Rooney, was awarded the George J. Mitchell 
Scholarship for a year of graduate study in Ireland. Rooney is pursuing a Pro- 
gram II plan of study titled “Markets, Society, and Personalism.” He’s a member 
of the varsity cross-country and track-and-field teams, as well as a columnist for 
The Chronicle. He plans to attend Maynooth University for a master’s degree in 
the philosophy of religion. Rooney was one of twelve Americans chosen for the 
scholarship. 
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The sophomores lived on the 
flat -mar-l|Miama-larelellolane Ulalare] 
their freshman year, were in the 
same focus cluster (cognitive 
neuroscience and law), and tent- 
ed in K-ville together. Now, they 
live in Griffin House on West 

_ Campus’ Crowell Quad. 


Favorite things: “| havea Aateeb is trom 


pretty specific taste in music: | like indie alaatelare MMValgel alten 
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Constantly connected 
kids are all right 

= 
arental fears may not have foundation, 


researcher says. 


Screens of all sorts and sizes have become 





a constant in our lives, inciting concerns 
in some parents and educators about the 
impact those devices might be having on 
young people. 

Candice Odgers, director of Duke's 
Center for Child and Family Policy, of- 
fers worriers a chance to relax a little. Her 
research shows things may not be as bad 
as you think they are. ey 

For one study, Odgers gave mobile 
phones and smart watches to 150 Cali- 
fornia youth ages twelve to fifteen, then 
monitored them by texting them short 
survey questions three times per day for 
thirty days. Her goal was to learn how 
day-to-day stressors, rather than major 
traumas, affect youth behavior. 

After tracking phone usage, speaking 
with parents, and monitoring how the 
media cover teen digital behavior, Odgers 
found seven common fears among the 
adults: = 

¢ Teens’ personal safety; 
Cyberbullying; 
¢ That constant connectivity keeps 

teens from being present in real life; 

* Teens pretending to be other people ; 
online; 
* The digital divide between parents 

and children; 
¢ That multitasking impairs cognition; 

and 
¢ That mobile devices affect sleep. 


r~ 


It’s true that light emitted by screens 
interferes with falling asleep. But sleep 
aside, Odgers’ research suggests the other 
adult fears aren't supported. For instance, LS . 
most kids use phones to communicate 
with family and friends, not strangers. 
Most of the texts they send concern ey- 
eryday topics and are neutral or positive in 
content. She also found that children with 
strong early relationships communicated 
more frequently online and reported clos- 
er, more cohesive offline friendships. 





NAVIGATING DIFFERENT WORLDS | Damon Tweedy M.D. ’00, assistant 


professor of psychiatry, is the author of the widely (and favorably) reviewed Black Man ina 
White Coat: A Doctor’s Reflections on Race and Medicine. 


What were some of your 
early shaping experiences? 
| grew up in a working-class 
area outside Washington, D.C., 
and went to a not-so-great 
middle school. It was about 
95 percent black, and many 
of the kids there were not 

on track for success. A math 
teacher suggested | take a 
test that eventually got me 
into a science-and-technol- 
ogy magnet program. At the 
University of Maryland, Bal- 
timore County, | was a Mey- 
erhoff Scholar; the program 
encourages African-American 
students into science and 
medicine. The summer after 
freshman year, | did research 
with an African-American car- 
diologist at the National In- 
stitute on Aging. It was great 
to work under someone who 
looked like me. 


And that led you into 
medicine? 

| was interested in cardiology 
for along time. Eventually | 
realized that | had a knack for 
getting people to open up to 
me, and that’s what got me 
thinking about psychiatry. 


You write about one 

of your Duke Medicine 
professors who 
approached you during a 
class break and assumed 
you werea maintenance 
worker. You seemed to let 
him go unchallenged. 

Any second thoughts? 

| was already on fragile 
ground about whether | was 
going to make it in medical 
school. And here was a pro- 
fessor who was going to con- 
trol my next step in the pro- 
cess. So | wasn’t sure about 
confronting him, or if he’d 
even get it. For me, the only 
way to prove | belonged was 
to excel. Basically, for the next 
month, | stayed in my room 
and studied. | ended up get- 
ting the second-highest grade 
in a class of 100 students. 


You mention that the 
percentage of African- 
American medical 
students is tiny compared 
to the representation of 
African Americans in the 
general population. What 
keeps those numbers so 
far apart? 

That points to bigger issues 
in society, including economic 
disparities. Becoming a doc- 
tor is an expensive undertak- 
ing. You also need the right 
educational opportunities 

to put yourself on a strong 
academic path. And we have 
to acknowledge the cultural 
perception of what African- 
American success means. 


Historically it’s been a narrow 
conception, particularly for 
black men—sports and en- 
tertainment. If you don’t see 
a certain kind of success, it’s 
hard for you to envision that 
for yourself. 


You also write that about 
75 percent of white 
physicians say race doesn’t 
affect the treatment of 
patients; the perception 
among black physicians 

is almost the reverse. 
Who’s right? 

It makes sense that well-ed- 
ucated doctors wouldn't ac- 
knowledge bias in their work. 
Still, we’re all lured into “fram- 
ing,” or generalized judg- 
ments of individualized cases: 
Here’s one black patient with 
a certain set of symptoms; he 
must fit the pattern of pre- 
vious black patients. On the 
flip side, African Americans 
may see an issue embedded 
in race that’s really embed- 
ded in class. In any case, the 
doctor needs to be sensitive 
to patient perception. The 
doctor can have the perfect 
treatment regimen. But if the 
patient perceives a bias, that’s 
going to affect how the two 
of them connect, and how 
likely it is that the regimen will 
be followed. 


Watch Damon Tweedy in conversation with President Richard H. Brodhead 


One theme you address 

is that “Being black can 
be bad for your health,” 

in areas ranging from 
childhood obesity to heart 
disease and diabetes. How 
do we turn that around? 
Education in areas like nutri- 
tion is a big need, and so is 
access to health care. African 
Americans are less likely to 
have a primary-care doctor; 
they may not have health in- 
surance or the ability to pay 
for tests and medications. 
Economic disparities are a 
major factor behind all of this. 
And we've got to find ways 
to improve the doctor-patient 
relationship. 


What have you learned 
from being on the book 
tour? 
One thing is how much my 
experience has resonated with 
African-American doctors and 
medical students; people have 
told me, “You’ve basically 
written my own story.” But it’s 
also rewarding that so many 
people have been able to con- 
nect with this story—women 
and other racial and ethnic 
minorities, for example, who 
are not African Americans but 
who feel, in different ways In 
their own lives, like outsiders, 
too. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 


: https://youtu.be/ajphhoBq9xk 


Chris Hildreth 


Just a drop: A sample-taker gently bandages a finger 
after pricking it to test the girl’s blood. 
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Research 
Partnerships 
and effecting 
change 
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t 6 o'clock in the morning there is just enough 
light cutting through the front entrance of the 
thatched home where Ernesto Ortiz, Axel Berky, 
and a nurse technician from the Peruvian Ministry 


of Health (MINSA) work alongside each other and ask 
questions listed on their clipboards. The home belongs 


to a Peruvian family that has consented to participate in 
one of the largest baseline health studies ever conduct- 
ed in the Amazon. Now the three researchers focus on 


collecting the family’s information before the men leave 


Global 


to work in their fields 
and on the river. 

Ortiz and Berky, 
research associates 
in the Duke Glob- 
al Health Institute 
(DGHI), talk with 
the head of the 
household, carefully 
recording responses to 
a wide range of topics, 
from the family’s mi- 
gration and employment history, to 
food consumption, to illness history. 
Simultaneously, the nurse begins to 
prick the mother’s finger to screen 
for anemia and collect spots of blood 
on filter paper. She records the re- 
sults and sorts them with the other 
hair, fingernail, blood, and urine sam- 


Ernesto Ortiz 


y 
bo 


ples to be analyzed for health data. 

Ortiz, Berky, and the nurse are visiting one of the 1,200 
households enrolled in a large epidemiological research 
study led by William Pan, assistant professor of global 
environmental health at DGHI and the Nicholas School. 
The study examines human health and environmental 
impacts affecting twenty-three communities within the 
Amarakaeri Reserve, a national protected zone of moun- 
tainous and biodiverse rainforest in the Madre de Dios 
region of Peru, as a result of ongoing artisanal gold min- 
ing and exploratory gas extraction. The project, funded 


gazine.duke.edu 





by Hunt Oil, aims to develop strategies for improved hu- 
man and environmental health in the region by engaging 
communities, government health ministries, and private 
industry. The project has forged a strong partnership 
with Peruvian health entities including MINSA, the Re- 
gional Health Directorates (DIRESA), and the Center 

for Public Health Research and Services in the Amazon 
(CENSAP) that, according to the DGHI team, is mutually 
beneficial and has helped foster trust in study communi- 
ties and provide immediate benefits to public health. 

This past March these collaborative 
partnerships were challenged. Rapid 
point-of-care blood tests administered 
by the DGHI team revealed previously 
unidentified clusters of Hepatitis B viral 
infections in two indigenous commu- 
nities located along narrow tributaries 
of the Madre de Dios River in a largely 
undisturbed expanse of the Amazon 
rainforest. Approximately 27 percent 
of individuals tested positive for Hep- 
atitis B. Ortiz immediately traveled 
from the secluded communities to 
inform physicians at the nearest local 
health post; that contact triggered out- 
break-response efforts from national 
public-health authorities. MINSA head- 
quarters in Peru’s capital city, Lima, 
dispatched a health brigade to perform 
further confirmatory Hepatitis B tests. 
Officials at MINSA, DIRESA, and CEN- 
SAP then worked with affected commu- 
nities to administer Hepatitis B vaccina- 
tions and offer educational “charlas” on 
sexually transmitted infections. 

The outbreak tested the DGHI team 
and their Peruvian health partners, yet a 
history of cooperation yielded quick in- 
tervention. Since Pan and his DGHI team 
began work in Madre de Dios in 2011, 
the DGHI research has supplemented 
the health tests and data collected by 
Peruvian health ministries. The team has 
also helped to transport medical sup- 
plies to remote health posts. In the case 
of the 2015 Hepatitis B Outbreaks, Pe- 
ruvian partnerships facilitated the DGHI 
team’s ability to immediately influence a 
previously unknown public-health issue 
affecting the communities with which 
they worked. Often, it can take months 
for global health studies and data collections to be com- 
pleted and analyzed, and for study findings to be used 
to advance public health. Team members say the col- 
laborative network in which this study was rooted also 
allowed for timely reporting and action after the discov- 
ery of Hepatitis B infections. The DGHI team’s work and 
prompt, open communication with Peruvian health offi- 
Cials enabled, Ortiz says, “immediate public-health bene- 
fits that would otherwise have taken years of submitting 
and analyzing data.”—Roy Auh and Page Meier 


A place for educators 


New community pairs novice and 
experienced teachers. 


Standardized tests, shifting curriculums, 
and low pay are just some of the reasons 
many leave the teaching field. Indeed, 
nationally, nearly half of all teachers 
leave the field within their first five 
years, says Jan Riggsbee, who teaches in 
the Duke program in education. 

But Riggsbee and cofounder Chris- 
topher Gergen are aiming to stem that 
tide through Duke TeachHouse, a new 
living and learning community estab- 
lished in September in East Durham, 
in which two experienced teachers live 
with and serve as mentors for four new 
teachers. Along with the informal sup- 
port, the house offers programs, like 
dinners with local educators and visit- 
ing policymakers. 

The program was launched with the 
support of the education program and 
Trinity College; the Office of Durham 
& Regional Affairs; the Social Science 
Research Institute's Education and Hu- 
man Development Incubator; Forward 
Impact, an entrepreneurial support 


agency; and the Durham Public Schools. 


Autism research 


app developed 


The university worked with Apple 
for a possible screening tool. 
Autism experts often tout early detec- 
tion as key in helping children with the 
disorder. A new app developed by a team 
of Duke programmers, scientists, and 
students aims to help with that effort. 
The free ResearchKit app, called “Au- 
tism & Beyond,” is not a diagnostic tool. 
Instead, its intent is to test the reliability 
of smart-phone questionnaires and vid- 
eo analysis of facial expressions as a pos- 
sible screening tool for autism and other 
developmental disorders for children, 
much like the screenings that happen at 
schools for hearing or eyesight. Parents, 
and children age one to six, interact with 
the questionnaires and videos on the app 
and then get feedback on their child’s 


results. The researchers will gather data 


Social connections 


get guns to criminals 
Study shows gang members buy firearms from 


“dirty” dealers infrequently. 


Youve seen it a million times on your favorite crime drama: a criminal getting 


a gun from a backroom dealer. 


But researchers reveal a more mundane story. Criminals are far more likely 
to get guns from family and acquaintances. 

Philip J. Cook, a professor of public policy, economics, and sociology work- 
ing with University of Chicago researchers, asked inmates how they obtained 
guns, while a second project analyzed data that traced weapons used in crimes. 
The study was published online by the journal Preventive Medicine. 

“Dirty dealers,” who deliberately violate the law and sell to buyers who 
can't pass a background check, accounted for less than 5 percent of guns sold 
to gang members. Fifteen percent of new crime guns confiscated from a man 

were first purchased by a woman, which suggests a straw pur- 







from the app’s use for six months. 

The app was developed over four 
months in partnership with Apple, 
which developed ResearchKit, an open- 
source framework the company intro- 
duced last March that allows iPhone 
users to participate in medical trials and 
studies through health data-sharing ef- 
forts. The free iOS app is being offered 
from the Apple App Store. 


Does creativity 
have a gender? 


Researchers find more men get the 
description than women. 
Much has been made of the male dom- 
inance in the tech industry. But, where 
are the female innovators? 

A Fuqua study suggests those innova- 
tors might be hidden in plain sight. New 


research shows that men tend to be per- 


chase. 


The study also found that Chicago law 
enforcement and local and federal regula- 
tions have had an effect on the availabili- 


ty of guns to criminals in that city. “They 
cant buy their guns from stores, the way 
most people do, and are instead largely con- 
strained to making private deals with acquain- 

tances, who may or may not be willing and able to 
provide what they want,” says Cook. 


ceived as more creative than women even 
when the work they produce is identical. 

A team that included Aaron Kay, an 
associate professor specializing in man- 
agement and operations, and Ph.D. 
students Devon Proudfoot and Christy 
Zhou Koval found that creativity and in- 
novation are more closely associated with 
stereotypically male traits, leading people 
to judge men as more creative than wom- 
en. Participants in an online study rated 
qualities like decisiveness, courage, and 
competitiveness as more important to 
creativity than sensitivity, sympathy, and 
nurturing, traits that are more common- 
ly associated with women. 

The findings suggest women could 
be at a professional disadvantage in 
workplaces where creative thinking is 
most valued, like the tech sector. “As 
our economy becomes more and more 
based on innovation, this bias is going 
to matter more and more, Kay says. “If 
we think creative behavior is more de- 
sirable, then it’s even more important to 
be aware of stereotypes about creativity.” 
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PAGETURNERS 


Fiction More Potent Than Truth 


A physician and a philosopher reflect on why they decided to turn 
lessons from the exam room and classroom into novels. 


4 


\fte? pro itive nonfiction book 
The Atheist? s ‘Guide to Reality was 
unned by crit Duke philosophy pro 
ssor Alex Rosenberg dec ided to recast 
big idea namely) that the sciences 
could answer many of philosophy’s great 
questions—as a wartime epic. The Girl 
From Krakow (Lake Union Publishing) 
takes readers from Paris in the ‘30s to 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Nazi Germany, all 
the while exploring philosophical terrain: 


e love stories. Narratives of the 

sort that we can remember, 

that identify people’s motives, 
tell us about their decisions and choices, 
hold our attention, and drive our emo- 
tions. But the trouble with narratives, 
whether nonfiction or fiction, is that 
they never correctly identify the real 
causes of human behavior—the ones that 
neuroscience is only now beginning to 
understand. 

This is a pretty wild claim. Few people 
even noticed it in Zhe Atheists Guide to 
Reality, fewer understood it, and (almost) 
no one accepted it. I decided if I was 
going to get many more people even to 
think about this argument I was going to 
have to package it in a very different way. 
I was going to have to tell a story. 

Many years ago I edited the war mem- 
oirs of my mother, Blanca Rosenberg, Zo 
Tell at Last (University of Illinois Press). 
Blanca had survived the war by using a 
false identity. It came to me that I could 
use the trajectory of my mother’s life 
from 1935 to 1947 to convey my appar- 
ently hard-to-understand, harder-to-ac- 
cept theory by putting it into the head of 
a young woman trying to come to grips 
with the horrors of the war. Never mind 
my late mother never had any of these 
thoughts as she struggled for survival. 
Novelists are allowed to take license. 
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> 
Stories are at 
the heart of 
my work. 
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I decided if I 
was going to 
get many more 
people even to 
think about this 
argument, I was 
going to have to 
package itina 
very different 
way. 
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THE GIRL FROM KRAKOW 


Pediatric oncologist and Duke profes- 
sor Raymond Barfield made his fic- 
tion debut with The Book of Colors 
(Unbridled Books), a stark and tender 
novel narrated by Yslea, a young wom- 
an whose voice was inspired by some of 
Barfield’s patients. He explains the con- 
nection between his two callings: 


riting makes me a better 

doctor, and being a doctor 

makes me a better writer. 
Stories are at the heart of my work. I 
tell my residents to stay curious about 
the stories of their patients, if they 
want to become great doctors. 

In the hospital, storytelling is lit- 
erally a matter of life and death. Ifa 
patient's story doesn’t get told well, all 
sorts of terrible things can happen. The 
world of medicine is not built with 
shiny machines, knives, and bags of 
Latinate-named intravenous fluids— 
those things are part of medicine, of 
course—but it’s the stories that situate 
the person, account for the past, and 
actually guide the decisions a doctor 
makes with an ill or dying person. 

The deepest moments of being 
a doctor and the deepest moments 
of being a writer feel similar to me. 
Whatever outward signs of authori- 
ty medicine claims for itself—white 
coats, corridors with “Do Not Enter” 
signs, and promises of various tenuous 
miracles—doctors are often lost, if 
they have any sense about them. Or 
lost-ish. I think the same is true for 
writers. 


Recommended 
Reading 


David Drake J.D. ’72, a Vietnam 
veteran who was drafted during 
law school, says his first book, 
Hammer’s Slammers, was 
“essentially the Eleventh Cavalry 
with ray guns.” After practicing 
law for eight years, he turned to 
writing full time. He credits Duke 
Law School with introducing him 
to the importance of logic—so 
useful in crafting the alternate 
realities in his military sci-fi 
novels. His latest, Air and 
Darkness (Tor), owes a debt to 
the following short stories and 
novels that inspired him: 


Conan the Conqueror 

by Robert E. Howard 

Howard is as good a storyteller as 
the field has ever seen. Reading 
his vivid, fast-moving narratives 
made me want to write. 


Clash by Night and Fury 
(as well as other stories) 
by Henry Kuttner 


THEQuad 


DAVID KACZYNSKI 
Afrworl by amas Kn 


EVERY 


David Kaczynski new memoir, Every Last Tie: 
The Story of the Unabomber and His Family, 
is a compassionate and complex story of one fami- 
ly’s path from anguish to understanding. For Duke 
University Press editor Gisela Fosado, the project began one afternoon in 
2012, when she happened to tune into a radio program featuring Kaczyn- 
ski, a poet and social-justice activist: 





A FEW YEARS AGO, I heard David speak on All Things Considered in an 
episode called “When Your Family Member Does the Unthinkable.” This was 
just after the James Holmes shooting tragedy in Colorado and during a time 
when much of the media were turning to stories about mental illness and 
violence. During the story, David recounted the difficult moment when he 
and his partner, Linda, decided to turn in David's brother, Ted, to the FBI, 
since they had begun to suspect that he was the Unabomber. David also spoke 
about his career in social-justice advocacy and his anti-death-penalty work in 
New York—issues that interest me as well. 

For days after hearing that story, I kept thinking how remarkable it was that 
David had managed to befriend his brother’s victims. This work of bridging 
broken bonds within communities in the aftermath of violence was, in fact, at 
the heart of his life’s work. I decided to reach out to him by e-mail. It seemed 
like a long shot, but I hoped that he would be willing to write a book sharing 


A master of fantasy and horror, 
Kuttner offers gorgeous, 
detailed—both in natural history 
and in culture—settings that feed 
his top-drawer plots. 


The Angry Planet 

by John Keir Cross 

Children stow away on the first 
spaceship to Mars (built in their 
uncle’s barn) only to find them- 
selves in the middle of the battle 
between the forces of good and 
evil. (Spoiler: Evil wins.) This was 
a profound lesson for me at age 
eleven. 


The Last Planet 

by Andre Norton 

Norton, the first woman inducted 
into the Science Fiction and Fan- 
tasy Hall of Fame, shows a future 
so distant that people know of 
Earth only by legends. The con- 
ceit opened my eyes to the fact 
that the world—my world—was 
as transitory a place as Norton’s 
Nineveh or ancient Rome. 


his story and expanding on his ideas on restorative justice. 


Twain & Stanley Enter 
Paradise (Grand Central), 
the posthumous novel of 
Duke professor and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novelist Oscar Hijuelos, 
was completed shortly before his death 
in 2013. The real-life friendship between 
explorer Sir Henry Morton Stanley and 
Mark Twain takes a fictional detour 
down the Mississippi and into Cuba. 


OSCAR HIJUELOS 


Civil rights activist and former U.S. 
Ambassador to South Africa James A. 
Joseph reveals lessons in leadership 

in Saved for a Purpose: A Journey from 
Private Virtues to Public Values (Duke 
University Press). Joseph is professor 
emeritus of public policy at Duke. 


Duke law professor Jedediah Purdy’s 


environmental tome, After Nature: A 





Politics for the Anthropocene (Harvard 
University Press), is earning comparisons 
to Rachel Carson’s seminal work, Si/ent 


Spring. 


The wonders of evolution are explored 
in Nicholas School professor Michael 
Tennesen’s The Next Species: The Future 
of Evolution in the Aftermath of Man 
(Simon & Schuster). 


Who better than Jim Rogers, former 
CEO of Duke Energy and current 
Rubenstein Fellow at Duke, to write 
about world energy consumption? In 
Lighting the World: Transforming Our 
Energy Future by Bringing Electricity to 
Everyone (St. Martin’s Press), Rogers 
offers experienced perspective on energy 
innovation. 
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SPORTS 


re Saturday morning in the late 1980s, Marissa 
Young entered a bedroom where her father, Robert, 
was recovering from working the graveyard shift. 

Young jostled him until he awoke. She wanted to join a 
friend in signing up for the local softball league, and she 
needed a ride. “Softball? You want to play softball?” he 
replied, in disbelief since his daughter was in just che first 
grade. “Have your mom take you.” 

Young's mother took her to registration, and that trip 
launched Young's stellar softball career: from her early 
years in recreational leagues and youth travel teams to her 
accomplishments as a high-school standout and a colle- 
giate star, 

More than twenty-five years later, Young, a three-time 
All-American pitcher and Big 10 Player of the Year at 
the University of Michigan, is the new head coach of the 
Duke women’s softball team. 

“It’s such a national brand,” Young says, as she relaxes 
in her office at Cameron Indoor Stadium. It smells of 


Making her best pitch 


Marissa Young is building a women’ varsity softball team from scratch. | BY LISA SORG 


fresh paint and new carpet. Two shiny aluminum bats 
rest in a corner, with a baseball she uses to teach hand-eye 
coordination. “It couldn't be better.” 

At Duke, softball has been a club sport, not a full- 
Hedged varsity program. The university has discussed 
adding softball as a varsity sport since the late 1990s, but 
it wasn’t until 2013 that the administration announced 
it would do so, says Todd Mesiboy, associate director of 
athletics/compliance. 

“In the 90s, North Carolina softball was a slow-pitch 
high-school sport,” Mesiboy says. But over the past ten 
years, the popularity of fast-pitch softball spread beyond 
the traditional Sun Belt states of Texas and California. 
Meanwhile, the ACC expanded to include schools with 
varsity softball teams. 

Since Young is not inheriting a program from a previ- 
ous coach but starting the team from scratch, she has to 
recruit players and staff, order equipment and uniforms, 
and even consult with architects on a new 1,500-seat-ca- 
pacity stadium, which will be built north of the field- 
hockey facility on East Campus. And every task has to be 
finished by the first pitch of the 2017-18 season. 

“This experience is life-changing for me, my family, 
and all the women I bring in,” says Young, who has three 
children. 

Building a team is even more difficult now than when 
Young was a high-school recruit. At fourteen, Young 
decided she wanted to play college softball, but in the 
late 90s, university programs didn’t recruit prospects un- 
til they were juniors and seniors. Now, as the sport has 


(4p) 


become more competitive, universities and colleges are 
scouting girls even before they reach high school. 

With that pool of eighth-grade and freshman recruits 
exhausted, Young must pick from the best high-school 
juniors. That's a challenge, she says, “especially with the 
academic standards here. I’m looking for kids who won't 
be overwhelmed by them.” 

Nevertheless, nine players have committed to play at 
Duke; twelve scholarships will be phased in over time. 
“I’m excited about the culture they're bringing,” Young 
says. “They know what they want academically and pro- 
fessionally. Softball is icing on the cake.” 

Young has coached a fledgling program before. After 
graduating from the University of Michigan in 2003, she 
was named head coach at Concordia in 2008. After three 
seasons, during which she took the team from a 2-20 
record to 23—23, she became an assistant coach at Eastern 
Michigan and, later, the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

Young's expertise is 
coaching pitchers and 
catchers. In softball, a 
pitchers windup uses 
a windmill technique, 
which involves a com- 
plicated set of coor- 
dinated movements 
involving the arms, shoulders, legs, hips, even the tilt of 
the head. “I break it down from the foundation,” Young 
says. “I use film a lot so they can see what they're doing 
well. Pitching is also mental. I educate them on how to 
handle those situations.” 

During her coaching career, Young has consulted with 
her former coach and mentor, Carol Hutchins at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. “She knows how to get the most out 
of her players,” Young says. “She pushed her kids to be 
the best they can be. She was real, authentic, honest—a 
coach you never wanted to disappoint.” 

Hutchins is quick to return the compliment. She calls 
Young “a difference-maker, a pitcher with an attitude, a 
hitter, a competitor. And she brings that to her coaching. 
She worked her tail off at Concordia. I’ve told her the 
sky’s the limit.” 

Young's work ethic came from her father. Although he 
slept in on the morning she signed up for her first soft- 
ball team, he used his experience as a baseball player and 
a coach to diligently work with her. “He was tough on 
me,’ Young says. “I wasn’t the most talented player, but 
I worked really hard and had a passion for competition.” 

Perhaps Young’s competitive spirit can be summed 
up in one pivotal moment: As a kid, Young saw another 
player, a pitcher, under pressure, crying on the mound. 

What did Young do? 

“T said, ‘Give me the ball.” m 


Sorg is a freelance journalist and former fast-pitch softball 
player. She lives in Durham. 
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/ ( dint ork, biochemist Paul Modrich focuses on the fundamentals 





By Rospert J. BLiwis! 


‘a alk into the science lab of a newly minted Nobel laureate, 
and youll spot the expected and not-so-expected things: 
/ pipettes, flasks, syringes, centrifuges, filtration equipment, 

/ radioactive-safe refrigerators, disposable gloves, notebooks 
of data, the journals Nature and Science, books like Molec- 


ular Biology of the Gene and The Biology of Cancer, tubes 

f Elmer's glue, and a couple of pet guppies in their tanks. Displayed on walls and as 
: ee screen-savers are images pointing to an enduring attachment to New Mexico: 
a Native American in full Navajo gear, an antelope herd, views of the surrounding me- 
sas, riders in a rodeo, buffalo roaming on Ted Turner's nearby ranch. Plus some fading 
photos of a tiger named Camilla that, back in the day, made her second home under a 
lab bench. 

Paul Modrich’s lab is a reflection of the man. Meticulous, observant, and as unassum- 
ing as his standard outfit, blue jeans. He hates any hint of sloppiness or carelessness; 
he hates any trace of bragging or bluster. A James B. Duke Professor of biochemistry 
and a Howard Hughes Medical Institute investigator, he was awarded one-third of this 
year’s Nobel Prize in Chemistry. One of his co-winners is Aziz Sancar at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill—who had been putting Modrich’s name up for the 
Nobel for some ten years. The other is Tomas Lindahl of the Francis Crick Institute and 
Clare Hall Laboratory, near London. 

For decades Modrich has studied cell-based mismatch repair, the molecular machin- 
ery that detects and corrects errors in DNA replication. The research of the three scientists, 
who worked independently of each other, “has made a decisive contribution to the under- 
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standing of how the living cell functions,” in the words 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences. That research also 
has contributed knowledge about “the molecular causes 
of several hereditary diseases and about mechanisms be 
hind both cancer development and aging.” 

In early October, Modrich and his wife, lab col 
league Vickers Burdett, were on vacation in Rumney, 
New Hampshire, whose past notable residents include a 
nineteenth-century Supreme 
Court justice and an Olym 
pic luger. Their 700-square 
foot cabin sits alongside a 
small lake where they keep 
a canoe. The Nobel au 
thorities in Sweden had a 
hard time coming up with 
a phone number. He first 
heard the news of the No- 
bel from former students 
who were texting him with 
congratulations; one of his 
first calls was to his assistant 
back at Duke, apologizing 
in advance for what was 
sure to be a crazy day on 
the job. A few days later he 
found the official announce- 
ment somewhere in his Ap- 
ple Mail “junk” file. There 
was pressure on Modrich 
to make a hasty return to 
North Carolina. He de- 
murred in favor of finishing 
the long-planned stint away 
and taking the time to close 
down the cabin properly. 

When he did get back 
to campus, Modrich was, 
of course, projected into 
instant celebrity status. That meant, among much 
else, being brought to midcourt for a basketball sea- 
son opener, which happened to be his very first time 
in Cameron Indoor Stadium since arriving at Duke, as 
an assistant professor, in 1976. Along with fellow bio- 
chemist Robert Lefkowitz, who won the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry three years ago (and who joined Modrich 
on the basketball court), he’s authentically a home- 
grown Nobel laureate for Duke. 

At a campus celebration, Lefkowitz, referring to 
Modrich, offered a wry commentary on the life of a 
Nobelist: “Your name has been forever changed. You 
are now Nobel Laureate Paul Modrich, no matter how 
inappropriate that title might be, when somebody is 
introducing you. And you'll be congratulated every- 





One center court, two Nobel laureates: Modrich 
and Robert Lefkowitz at this fall’s Countdown to 
Craziness—Modrich’s first Cameron visit 


where for your Nobel Peace Prize. Or for your Nobel 
Peace Prize in Chemistry. | hope you can enjoy the 
hoopla. Knowing you, I don't think you will.” 

Lefkowitz also shared “9 Simple Steps to Winning 
a Nobel Prize,” a prescription from Michael Brown, 
the 1985 Nobel Prize winner in Physiology or Med- 
icine: Be curious. Train with a Nobel Prize-winner or 
equivalent. Find a partner to share the adventure. Find a 
problem that fascinates you. 
Find someone to pay for your 
work. Work very hard. Solve 
the problem. Be lucky. Pick 
the right spouse. As Lefkow- 
itz noted, that pretty much 
outlines the high points for 
the life and work of Paul 
Modrich. 

About that Nobel-relat- 
ed need to find the right 
spouse: It happened for 
Modrich and Burdett when 
they were both new to 
Duke. She was trained as a 
microbiologist and was run- 
ning her own lab. One day 
she came by the Modrich lab 
and asked him the question 
that sparked a friendship, 
and then a romance: Could 
he spare some samples of 
enzymes for one of her ex- 
periments? Since then, she 
says, “We've been together 
basically twenty-four hours 
a day.” As lab colleagues, 
they work in the same space. 
“We enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. I’m a sounding-board 
for him, and he’s a sound- 
ing-board for me. But we try not to discuss too much 
work at home.” 

One of their early shared experiences came with the 
arrival of Camilla the tiger cub. The cub came from 
Carolina Tiger Rescue in Pittsboro, North Carolina, 
a wildlife sanctuary devoted to protecting big cats. 
Modrich was a friend of the organization's director, who 
was promoting the idea of having infant tigers—des- 
tined for zoos or animal reserves—hand-raised by hu- 
mans until they were about six months old. Modrich’s 
photos show the cub, fueled by a meal of chicken parts 
and playing with a stuffed toy, on Duke’s campus. He 
brought it to work every day. Also pictured in the scene 
is Modrich’s first lab technician, who, perhaps showing 
big-cat influence, went on to become a veterinarian. 
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As Modrich recalls, “There were two things that our 
apartment complex prohibited: a water bed and a pet. 
We had a water bed, a dog, and a tiger.” Modrich was 
ready to part with the tiger when the time came, and it 
weighed about sixty pounds. Sure enough, it did tear a 
hole in the water bed. That didn’t sink Modrich’s spir- 
its, and he managed to repair the bed. 

It's the molecular mechanism of self-repair that 
put him on the path to the Nobel. Genetic material 
is maintained and corrected in the face of copying er- 
rors, radiation, and inherent DNA instability. Nearly 
2 willion cells divide in the body every day; the more 
times DNA is copied, the greater the chance that a 
change, including a change with bad consequences, 
will be made. As one analysis, in Chemical & Engineer- 
ing News, described it, without DNA repair, humans 
would “live short, dark, disease-ridden lives.” 

According to the will of Alfred Nobel, the lives sin- 
gled out for the chemistry prize would recognize “the 
most important chemical discovery or improvement.” 
The Australia-based Cosmos magazine noted that over 
the past decade, half of the chemistry Nobels have 
been awarded for discoveries in biological systems. The 


chemistry Nobel going to Modrich, then, points to the 
permeability of the boundaries that once defined sci- 
ence—and to the chemical underpinnings of our un- 
derstanding of the human system. 

“Paul has an amazing insight into science, almost 
intuitive,” says Bob Lahue, now professor of molec- 
ular genetics at the National University of Ireland in 
Galway. Lahue was a postdoc in the Modrich lab in 
the late 1980s. “There might be three explanations for 
a particular scientific result. And he would unfailingly 
predict one. Several months later, after doing all the 
experiments, it turned out he was right.” 

Not just right in his scientific speculations. Also 
steadfast in his analytical approach. A Modrich lab 
member from the mid- to late 1990s, Dwayne Allen, 
says Modrich’s career “shows the power of classic bio- 
chemistry.” (Allen is now head of the quality-control 
lab at Ajinomoto North America, an amino-acid man- 
ufacturer for pharmaceuticals and medical foods.) Es- 
sentially, the idea is to keep purifying things to get at 
the fundamental understanding of a biological process. 

“Sure, things have gotten fancier, with more expen- 
sive equipment and exotic methodologies. But Paul is 


faithful to that classic approach: You take bacteria and 
grind them up, make some sort of soup or cocktail, 
and then go fishing for some way to purify it. The way 
you go fishing is to devise a simple, straightforward, 
elegant test to isolate bacterial activity. Paul has carried 
on in that tradition. And he has produced a wealth of 
information about mutation and how cells correct rep- 
lication errors.” 

That wealth of information from the Modrich lab 
began with work on bacteria, then fruit flies, and fi- 
nally human cell lines. Early on, Modrich decided to 
“work on something fundamental,” says Allen. “When 
you work on something derivative, you can be pretty 
sure it's going to produce something, and that certainty 
attracts some people who are in academic jobs. When 
you do that sort of work, extending knowledge about 
what's already been proven, there is little risk in terms 
of the ability to produce scientific papers and get grant 
money. The major advances in scientific knowledge 
are a result of asking fundamental questions, as Paul 
does. But there is never a guarantee that trying to tackle 
those questions will yield results.” 

A world of biological complexity was long familiar 
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to Modrich. He grew up in Raton, in the northeastern 
corner of New Mexico, about ten miles from the Col- 
orado border. It was not a land of endless opportunity. 
“Everyone seemed to end up managing a store, work- 
ing in the coal mines, or becoming a cowboy. That was 
about it.” 

But to the future scientist, there were virtues to life 
in small-town New Mexico. “I guess life was different 
in those days,” he says. “My parents and the parents 
of my friends gave us a great deal of freedom. After 
school, we were on our own. And we spent a lot of time 
wandering the hills. I was always impressed by the nat- 
ural beauty of the environment—the diversity of plant 
and animal life, the spectacular skies at night. You can 
go a few miles, and the ecology is completely different. 
It was just a wonderful place to grow up.” 

His father taught high-school biology; over the years, 
he coached football, basketball, and tennis, and he was 
among the first inductees into the New Mexico Coach- 
es Hall of Fame. Just about everyone in the town of 
7,000 or so seemed to know the elder Modrich. “He 
was also an excellent biology teacher. In fact he was the 
only biology teacher in town.” Modrich recalls getting 
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an A in the course. He smiles and adds, “I don’t think 
It Was nepotism. 

“My father was a fairly large man. My brother was 
built like him, and he was more interested than I was 
in pursuing athletics. | was interested in other things,” 
he says. Other things like biology. “When I took my 
father’s biology course, it was pretty traditional—phys- 
iology, taxonomy. There was an experimental biology 
course being developed that emphasized molecular bi- 
ology. He was one of the first teachers to participate in 
that. But it kicked in a year 
after I had taken biology 
from him.” Still, his father 
had discovered a new angle 
into biology, and Modrich 
recalls the fatherly advice: 
“Son, you ought to learn 
about this DNA stuff. It’s 
really interesting.” 

By the time he was a col- 
lege sophomore, Modrich, 
too, was finding the field 
interesting. At that point, 
at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he was 
taking a course that ex- 

girls at Taos Pueblo 


plored the work of James Watson and Francis Crick, 
who would be awarded the Nobel Prize for discovering 
the structure of DNA. His undergraduate adviser was 
Salvador Luria. A microbial geneticist, Luria would re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize the year after Modrich graduat- 
ed. Modrich landed a job in the lab of Ethan Singer, a 
pioneer in genetic recombination. He started in a job 
washing glassware in the lab; eventually he helped out 
with experiments. As a senior he took a graduate-level 
course in molecular genetics. 

From MIT, Modrich went to Stanford University for 
graduate work. His Stanford mentor, Robert Lehman, 
now in his nineties, remembers Modrich as “the most 
intense graduate student I ever had. He focused on a 
problem like a laser beam and could not be distracted 
or diverted until he got a successful conclusion from 
the experiment. Paul already knew about life in the lab; 
he knew that much of the time there are frustrations in 
science, but occasionally something comes out of the 
work you've done. Things worked in his hands. When 
he set up an experiment, he thought it through very 
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carefully. He didn’t have to be taught. It was innate.” 

In their life-after-Stanford conversations, Modrich 
told Lehman that he wanted to work on gene regu- 
latory mechanisms. It would be his career-long chal- 
lenge—pursued, Lehman emphasizes, with relentless 
focus. (Before he was lured to Duke, Modrich went 
on to a postdoc fellowship at Harvard University and 
a brief teaching stint at the University of California at 
Berkeley.) 

Farid Kadyrov, a postdoc under Modrich in the early 
2000s, says he heard a lot 
from Modrich about those 
shaping years. (Modrich 
was instrumental in getting 
Kadyrov his current posi- 
tion, associate professor at 
Southern Illinois University 
School of Medicine.) As it 
turned out, another future 
Nobel laureate would have 
as his scientific origin point 
the same Stanford lab. “Se- 
nior researchers would treat 
graduate students as col- 
leagues. They would always 
be available. Someone like 


Paul Modrich 


os 


“Son, you ought to learn about this DNA stutt 


Paul could always walk into a researcher's office and 
talk about anything.” And that, Kadyrov says, became 
the model for the Modrich lab at Duke. 

Shin-San (Michael) Su Ph.D. °87 spent four years 
in the Modrich lab as a graduate student in biochem- 
istry. Today Su is senior vice president for research and 
development at Agios, a pharmaceutical company that 
applies cellular metabolism to the treatment of cancer 
and genetic diseases. He and other lab veterans look 
back on the frequent group meetings as basic to their 
lab experience: People would talk about the hypoth- 
eses they came up with, how they might proceed to 
test those hypotheses, the results they were getting, and 
how they might interpret those results. All that learn- 
ing and observing was basic to a scientific education. 

“Each individual scientist joining Paul’s lab had 
his own line of research,” Su recalls. “But by working 
tougher and brainstorming ideas, they also managed to 
tackle much more complex problems.” After Su com- 
pleted his thesis defense, Modrich and Burdett took 
him out to dinner. “I asked him for any word of advice 


as I continued my scientific career. He told me to be 
original in my thinking and to follow my gut, and not 
to just follow in other people’s footsteps.” 

As she has watched him run the lab over the decades, 
Burdett says she has admired Modrich’s expert balanc- 
ing act: encouraging lab members to avoid going off 
on a research tangent, to keep an eye on the overall pic- 
ture, not to get hopelessly lost in the minutia. “It’s easy 
to imagine doing work that draws you in at the mo- 
ment but that leads you to a dead end. Paul has always 
been good about keeping everyone on track by remind- 
ing them that these are pieces of a big puzzle.” And 
there are always the questions, from Modrich and lab 
colleagues, driving their science: Could you do this ex- 
periment better? Could you get cleaner results? Could 
you ensure the results you have are reproducible? 

“When I look at those I regard as having been the 
most successful in the lab, and who have proven suc- 
cessful on their own, I think they share several charac- 
teristics,” Modrich says. “One is extraordinary interest 
in and enthusiasm for science. ‘The other is a superb 
work ethic.” 

Those are qualities that another postdoc from the 
early 2000s, Nicoleta Constantin, says she saw every- 
where in the lab. “There wasn’t a strict hierarchy. My 
feeling was that we were all equal; Paul didn't favor 


It’s really in 


anybody over anybody else. In that lab you had smart, 
self-confident, independent people. And there was 
competition, for sure.” 

It was a competition that involved demonstrating 
ability as an independent scientist, but also as a collab- 
orative researcher who could inspire others into new 
thinking. Modrich “would show this laser-like ability 
to isolate a problem, to define a question in the most 
elegant and simple way,” she says. “And if we landed on 
a dead end, with results that weren't reproducible, he 
would sit us down and we'd troubleshoot or move on 
to a different project. But it would always come down 
to doing work of high quality. Paul was impeccable 
in that regard. If you see a published paper with his 
name on it, you know it’s of high quality. Otherwise he 
wouldnt’ let it out of his lab.” 

The training she got from Modrich’s lab “was not 
only about DNA repair,” she adds. “It was a way of 
thinking. It was a way of living. It was the discipline 
and the motivation to get you to your goals. It was 
about high expectations and getting results appropri- 


ferent, 


ate to those expectations.” She still looks to Modrich 
for work-related advice, even though she’s veered into 
a different field: She’s a pediatric nurse in the children’s 
hospital at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

Modrich sees his own growth as a scientist tied to 
his becoming “a little more discriminating” around 
research questions. “When you're doing science in 
a particular problem area, there are many, many dif- 
ferent paths that you can follow. Selecting the right 
path, the right sequence of questions to pursue, can 
be very important in the success of that project. That's 
something I’ve tried to convey to the people who have 
worked with me. The path that youre following can be 
changed dramatically as a consequence of the work of 
others in the field. Or as a consequence of a serendipi- 
tous finding you make in the lab. 

“T mean, you write a research grant and you say, ‘I’m 
going to do A, B, C, D, and E.’ And that’s really not 
the way science works. It’s more likely that you're pur- 
suing one thing, and then you find something interest- 
ing that may lead you to change your direction. What I 
think is very important for success in science is making 
the right choices, because at any point you can take 
multiple paths.” 

Science is grinding work. It doesn’t deliver instant re- 
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wards. Modrich has been turned down for grants. And 
he observes that the “rule of thumb” in science is that 
90 percent of experiments don’t work. 

Frustration and pressure are “just part of the life of a 
scientist, he says. “But it’s a truly wonderful life. You're 
essentially your own boss. And you determine what 
you do, what kind of questions you pursue. Essentially 
you plot your own future.” His own future, he adds, 
has him in a better place, temperamentally, after a lot 
of the Nobel hoopla—the White House receptions, the 
constant invitations to keynote scientific conferences, 
the presentation of the Nobel Lecture, the bestowing of 
the Nobel Medal and the Nobel Diploma by Sweden's 
royalty—has exhausted itself this winter. 

The lab is much smaller than it was in the past, and 
Modrich talks about now seeing himself on the path 
to retirement. There’s less administrative oversight re- 
quired on his end. And more time at the lab bench. A 
visitor wonders whether the thought of returning to 
his scientific roots is pleasing—more pleasing than the 
hoopla. He smiles broadly. “Exactly.” m 


Go to dukemagazine.duke.edu to see videos of how colleagues reacted to Modrich’s win. 
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S treaked with ancient limestone dust, the 
scientist hovering near Steve Churchill’s 
worktable waited to see his reaction to 
the fossil she'd surgically removed from its 
eons-old resting place eighty meters be- 
low ground. Crammed in the tent’s open window, 
a camera crew from National Geographic gathered 
more footage. Researchers came in and out, side- 
stepping the tangle of cables and lab equipment. 
‘Iwo bloggers tapped away on their laptops. Al- 
ready the team had stowed nearly a hundred bones 
and fragments of an extinct human ancestor in the 
vault, but which one was still anyone’s guess. Every 
new specimen was a clue, a possibility. 

Churchill’s glasses slid down his nose as he scru- 
tinized the hominid fossil under the task light. He 
was certain of one thing: They had more than a 
couple of individuals. Maybe many more. How did 
they all get there? The paleoanthropologists in South 
Africa were as stumped as the armchair science 


__ buffs following the tweets and posts in real-time. 
~ As quickly as the Rising Star cave was giving up its 
_ secrets, it was adding to its mystery—one that easily 

could take Churchill and a generation of his Duke 


students their whole careers to solve. 
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In a profession in which the number of fossils 
available for study is dwarfed by the number of 
human paleontologists clambering to study them, 
even a lunch bag of hominid bone fragments con- 
stitutes a wild success. The Rising Star Expedition 
in November 2013 changed all that in more ways 
than one: Not only is it the largest cache of hominid 
fossils ever found on the African continent, but it 
also pulled back the tent flaps on the whole process, 
setting a new standard for open-access science. And 
by uploading the fossil data to Duke’s own 3D data 
archive, MorphoSource, the team has upended the 
secretive and exclusionary way our human ancestry 
is studied and shared. 

Paleoanthropologists have long been a cagey and 
territorial bunch, notorious for keeping their dis- 
coveries close to the proverbial safari vest for fear 
a colleague might scoop them. “It’s a little bit like 
a Mafia thing,” says Churchill in describing how 
scholars typically treat their precious finds—and 
each other. “People who have exclusive access to the 
fossils have got a lot of power, because other peo- 
ple know if they do anything to upset them, they're . 
never going to see that fossil. People play the game 
because the reward to some degree is access.” 








Open access: The Homo naledi fossils have been digitally viewed more than 28,000 times and down- 
loaded more than 6,000 times on Duke’s MorphoSource website. 


Churchill and his expedition partner in Johan- 
nesburg, Lee Berger, are advocating for a more 
democratic model of scholarship, one in which 
fossils are shared, not hoarded, and collaboration 
is considered essential. “Io me the open-access 
aspect of this is as exciting as the science,” says 
Churchill. Inclusivity always has been a part of his 
teaching and research: He’s welcomed undergrad- 
uates on field expeditions and offered his Ph.D. 
candidates plum billing on important publica- 
tions. But putting newly discovered human ances- 
tor fossil data on an open-access website is taking 
that practice to the extreme. 

“The idea is to change the game for everyone,” 
says Doug Boyer, assistant professor of evolutionary 


All digital fossil images courtesy MorphoSource 


anthropology at Duke and the creator of Morpho- 
Source. Through his website, scientists can share 
information on fossils in a new way, and anyone 
with an account can download a fossil and print 
out a replica on a 3D printer. “Instead of working 
with a hundred specimens per study, you could be 
working with 500 or 1,000. People will feel more 
willing and more obligated to share when they've 
benefited themselves from other people sharing.” 

But sharing is not a virtue that comes naturally 
to the stone-and-bone set. Churchill, a world-re- 
nowned expert on Neanderthals and their gnarly 
weaponry, is not surprised that open science is at- 
tracting slings and arrows. No one expects evolu- 
tion to be easy, least of all those who study it. 
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Churchill’s paleonan- 
thropology lab is 
stocked with casts of 
hominid fossils. 





n the morning of Octo- 
ber 2, 2013, Churchill 
arrived at his BioSci office 
intent on hunkering down 
with the book he was writ- 
ing on Neanderthals. He was still 
on sabbatical and determined to make 
headway on the manuscript. Nonethe- 
less, when he checked his e-mail, he 
found a worthy distraction: pictures 
of a lower jaw lodged in cave sediment 
next to a tape measure sent by his good 
pal Berger, a research professor in the 
Evolutionary Studies Institute at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg (nicknamed Wits). 
Judging the wear patterns on the 


O 


showman. “But he has the most gen- 
erous spirit you'll ever meet.” 

They met in 1994, then two green 
Ph.D.s, at a conference at Berkeley. 
Berger, his pockets full of fossil casts, 
told Churchill about some sites in 
South Africa’s Free State that had fos- 
sils from the time period Churchill 
was interested in. Churchill had done 
fieldwork in Israel and throughout 
Europe and knew that established 
teams in those areas made it nearly 
impossible for young upstarts to get a 
foothold. What he needed was an un- 
encumbered corner of the map and a 
partner to explore it with. 


The next day, he spotted Berger 


of time to publish on anything they 
found, and after that anybody with 
credentials could see the casts and 
originals—even their worst enemies. 
Churchill struck on a field model to 
support their research. From 1999 to 
2007, he ran Duke in South Africa, 
a six-week, two course-credit program 
for between six and twenty students 
who often got more adventure than 
they bargained for. (Once Churchill, 
Berger, and their Duke charges nar- 
rowly escaped being trampled by a 
nursery herd of mother elephants and 
their young.) The partnership paid off 
in 2008 when they made a major dis- 
covery with the other two members of 


or we lose the integrity of the system.” 





teeth, Churchill thought it might be 
a robust Australopith (a more ape-like 
hominid) called Paranthropus. A ter- 
rific discovery, because only bits and 
pieces of the species had been found, 
and a new collection could be a Ro- 
setta Stone of sorts. What intrigued 
him even more, though, was the ey- 
idence of buried fossils—maybe even 
a skull—studding the ground in the 
photos. A flurry of e-mails between 
the two men followed, and by the end 
of the day, Churchill had agreed to 
join Berger for a week in November 
to bring up the bones of the Rising 
Star cave system. 

Churchill’s partnership with the 
charismatic and ruddy-faced Berger, 
who can work an Indiana Jones fedo- 
ra just as well as his optimal camera 
angles, goes back more than twenty 
years. “He does not lack for serotonin, 
or confidence,” says Churchill, a tall, 
fit fifty-six, who plays the reserved, 
thoughtful straight man to Berger's 


Photo by Les Todd 


across the book room and thought, 
“Well, no guts, no glory,” and marched 
up to him. “I said, “You know those 
sites you were talking about last night? 
Well, let’s excavate them together. I'll 
raise the money. I'll take care of logis- 
tics. I'll bring the crew, and we'll pub- 
lish everything together.’ ” 

The following summer they were in 
South Africa, nosing around the caves 
where predators dragged hapless hom- 
inids and the clumsy ones fell to their 
deaths. 

“What’s really funny is that Lee had 
found most of the money and did 
most of the organizing,” says Chur- 
chill. “I didn’t really hold up my end 
of the deal.” Lucky for him they were 
well-suited to work together—not 
only because of the yin and yang of 
their personalities, but also because 
they shared, even as early-career scien- 
tists, a desire to change the standard 
practices of the profession. They made 
a pact: to take a “reasonable” amount 


their team, Darryl de Ruiter and Peter 
Schmid in the Cradle of Humankind, 
a fossil dreamscape roughly 200 miles 
from Johannesburg. At the time, five 
known hominid species, including 
our own, had called the area home. 

In a de-roofed cave in Malapa, not 
far from Rising Star, they recovered 
two partial skeletons of a previously 
unknown species they named Aust- 
alopthicus sediba. \t was the most com- 
plete hominid assemblage since Lucy, 
the famous Australopithecus afarensis 
found in Ethiopia in 1974 and named 
after the trippy Beatles song. ‘True 
to their promise, the team members 
published in two years, shared their 
fossils widely, and invited younger 
scientists to work on the prestigious 
announcement papers. 

Five years later, in November 2013, 
Berger got the band back togeth- 
er at Rising Star—and what he had 
planned this time would up the ante 
once more. 
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Ihe idea for a digital al 
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and weird beetles to large mam 
omething he d been working 
1009 as a graduate student. When 
to Duke 


brought the bare-bones idea with him, and 
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he came in 2012 to teach, he 


the university funded the development. 





“The idea stuck with me because it 
seemed so practical,” he says. “It’s a way 
to provide more access and at the same 
time help museums protect their valuable 
collections.” Digital 3D images can be 
found on other Web archives, of course, 
but Boyer says the quality and terms of 
use vary too much to be useful on a large 
scale. The images often are incompatible 
with other data sets, and the websites 
dont have special features to protect pri- 
vacy, facilitate collaboration, or track how 
and when the digital specimens are used. 

The genius of MorphoSource is that it 
can do and be so many different things 
at once: personal locker, virtual museum, 
database, intellectual-prop- 
erty manager. Scanned and uploaded 
specimens can be downloaded or viewed 
among a select group or as a solo proj- 


searchable 


ect, in a highly controlled environment. 
Data usage is tracked, and after publica- 
tion, private data can be opened to all. 
A peer-review option is built into the 
system, too. The clean design is simple 
to navigate, and anyone—even a mid- 
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dle-school student—with an account can 
participate, but scientists and curators are 
able to select the level of access they give 
to their specimens. 

Above all, Boyer says the platform must 
protect the authenticity of the fossils and 
scientific data, and to do that the interests 
of the institutions that house the real speci 
mens must be respected. “Museums are the 
stewards of physical collections,” he says. 
“We can't lose the connection between the 
digital data and the original specimen o1 
we lose the integrity of the system.” 


Ihe scholarly applications are endless: 


the powerful tool he had waiting for him 
on campus. Nor did Boyer know what 
his senior faculty adviser had unearthed 
in South Africa. Each had a project that 
would transform the other's work. 


few days after Berger e-mailed 
Churchill those first photos 
of the jawbone, he posted an 
eye-catching want-ad on Face- 
book. He needed anthropologists with 
excavation experience, but also, “The per- 
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Big dig: Left, a blogger, Wits curator, and Churchill in the science tent. Right, cavers 
excavating the chamber. 


Boyer and his crack team of undergradu- 
ates, grad students, and postdocs are dig- 
itizing and uploading the Lemur Center's 
remarkable collection of 32,000 early-pri- 
mate fossils, including an extinct goril- 
la-sized, lemur-like creature. And there’s 
discussion of a partnership with the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

But in the fall of 2013, Boyer was keeping 
long hours in his plain and narrow BioSci 
office, working out the last glitches. Direct- 
ly below him was Churchill’s darkened lab, 
stocked with sepia-tinted long bones and 
skulls, where most semesters students can 
be heard gasping and laughing as they shoot 
arrowheads into ballistics gel. “The cosmic 
coincidence,” says Boyer, “is that his speci- 
mens were discovered about the same time 
the site became available.” 


Out on the veld, Churchill didn’t know 


son must be skinny and preferably small. 
They must not be claustrophobic, they 
must be fit, and they should have some 
caving experience,” it read. 

One reason the expedition would be so 
challenging was the structure of the cave 
system itself. The fossils were located at 
the end of an obstacle course of cramped 
tunnels and climbs ending in a vertical 
chute, about eight inches wide and thir- 
ty-nine feet long, that drops into the final 
small chamber. Air moves more slowly 
underground, and the oxygen and CO, 
levels inside had to be monitored closely. 
The cables for electricity and communi- 
cations snaking through the route would 
need to be maintained. The survey equip- 
ment used in typical excavations was too 
bulky to fit through the passageways, so 
a techy grad student at Wits co-opted a 


John Hawks 


hand-held 3D scanner to record the posi- 
tion of every fossil. 

And everyone going into and out of the 
cave would have to watch each step: The 
fossils themselves were very fragile, be- 
cause they were buried in sediment, not 
the usual concrete matrix, and therefore 
not as heavily mineralized. 

The potential for danger was con- 
stant—on one of Churchill’s first days, 
the CO, levels spiked, and the cavers were 
evacuated. Days later a violent lightning 
storm blew down tents and cut off all 
communication with the cavers. 

Marina Elliott, then still finishing her 
Ph.D. in archaeology in British Columbia, 


was one of fifty-seven people who answered 
the ad, and fitting all the qualifications, she 
was awarded one of the six cave-excavator 
positions. Berger told her he had sent his 
two teenage children along the route into 
the chamber first, because, she recalls him 
saying, “If one of you had been injured, 
there's no way | could stand in front of your 
parents and say I had not been prepared to 
send my own children in there.” 

Elliott was more concerned about do- 
ing good work than getting hurt. “At the 
time I still felt very much like a student in 
awe of all these big guns who turned up,” 
she says. Down in the chamber, she would 
hear the disembodied voices of Churchill 
and the other senior scientists as she re- 
corded data and dug out fossils. “They 
were watching us on the monitors above 
ground, and [through microphones] we 
could hear their “Ooos’ and ‘abhs.’ ” 

But the mood in the communications 
tent would turn somber as the cavers, their 
fossil cases packed with invaluable speci- 
mens, disappeared into the nightmarish 
chimney chute, scrabbled down an in- 
cline called Dragon's Back, belly-crawled 
through the narrow tunnel, and climbed 


step by careful step toward the shaft of 
light where they began. The cases went 
to Berger and then the science tent, and 
the caver—dirty, sweaty, jittery, and by 
then very hungry—usually followed to 
see what the senior scientists thought of 
the fossils. 

Elliott remembers when they brought 
up a piece of cranium. The scientists 
gathered around the specimen whisper- 
ing, and the tent went quiet as everyone 
strained to eavesdrop. Finally, news of 
the genus—*Unequivocally Homo!”—and 
Elliott says everyone broke into cheers. 
‘There was so much excitement and antic- 
ipation in the moment, Elliott says, “they 


probably could have said anything, and 
we would have cheered.” 

The reaction might well have been re- 
lief, too. The professional stakes—mount- 
ing a $2.5 million expedition chronicled 
in real-time over social media—could 
not have been higher for the scientists. 
But Elliott remembers Churchill as the 
calm, steadying force of the group. “He 
doesn't jump into every conversation. Lee 
would be describing something in true 
Lee fashion, quite boisterous, and then 
there would be a lull, and that’s when 
Steve would add something that clarified 
it. And it was always right on the mark.” 

At night they sat around the camp- 
fire with guitars and beers and big sto- 
ries of dangers in the field. In the wee 
hours, cavers might stir from their tent 
to Skype with grade-school students. El- 
liott Skyped from inside a cave chamber 
with a school in Hawaii. “The kids were 
agog, she says. “People can’t get enough 
of human origins, and scientists may have 
dropped the ball in not getting people 
more engaged. There’s the sexy stuff, the 
adventure and danger, but really what peo- 
ple want is the science.” 


bove ground and half a conti- 
nent away, Chris Walker Ph.D. 
15, then one of Churchill's 
most promising Ph.D.  stu- 
dents, was holed up in a hostel in Ethio- 
pia, struggling to collect the final data he 
needed for his dissertation. In Europe, the 
twenty-seven-year-old hit roadblock after 
roadblock. Tanzania and Ethiopia brought 
more government paperwork, more rejec- 
tions to his requests, and worse, the mad- 
dening silence of no reply at all from the 
Western scientists who controlled the fos- 
sils he needed to see. 

“Its a tough system to navigate as an 
early-career scientist,” says Walker. “It’s 
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very cliquey. Even if you need, say, a day 
or two with fossils in Ethiopia, you have 
to book ten or twelve days because you 
never know what problems you'll run into. 
When I was there, I wasn’t allowed to get 
measurements on fossils I needed that had 
been announced and described.” 

Luminaries like Churchill find them- 
selves defeated by the system, too. There’s a 
certain Homo erectus skull Churchill wants 
to study for comparison and, “even though 
ten papers have come out on it, we still 
cant see it,’ he says. “And probably that 
will be the situation for my lifetime.” 

The discouragement can prove too 
much for students. Walker wondered if 
he could succeed in such a dysfunctional 
profession—paranoia was rampant, grants 
have a 2 percent acceptance rate, and pro- 
tocols are slow to change. While in Ethi- 
opia, he says, he “questioned whether I 
wanted to stay in academia at all.” But, 
as if by kismet, he flipped on the TV just 
in time to hear a BBC report mention a 
familiar name. The newscaster was talking 
about Lee Berger and the impressive team 
hed gathered at a cave about thirty miles 
from Johannesburg called Rising Star. 
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planned to go to South Africa after Ethio- 
pia—he couldnt believe his luck. 

By the time he arrived in December, the 
high-tech camp that housed a core group 
of forty or so cavers, scientists, and support 
staff was long gone, and the fossils trans- 
ported to a temporary holding room at 
Wits. The crew from National Geographic 


y- 


had weeks of footage to edit, and the blog 
gers posts were getting hits. Churchill was 
back in Durham—on sabbatical with his 
book—but Berger, still bone-drunk and 
happy to share with a trusted young col- 
league, brought out a box that contained a 
special specimen. 

Walker opened it. “I knew instantly 
that it was like nothing I'd ever seen be- 
fore,” he says of the immature tibia. After 
showing him more fossils, Berger invited 
him to apply to the month-long work- 
shop that he, Churchill, and the other 
senior scientists would be leading in May 
to put as many highly trained eyeballs on 
the more than 1,550 specimens, all skel- 
etal remains from as many as fifteen indi- 
viduals, young to old. 


“These fossils speak to the history of 


every person alive today,’ says Walker. 
When he got back to Duke, he was fired 
up once again. He met with Churchill 
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Creator: Doug Boyer started working on his digital archive, MorphoSource, as a 
graduate student. 


and told him, “This thing is weird. I don’t 
know what it is, but it’s weirder than I ever 
thought.” Churchill had left the site half 
way through the expedition to get back to 
his writing and hadn’t seen all the materi- 
al Berger had showed Walker at Wits. It 
would be a long five months before the 
workshop, but then they would have ac- 
cess to the treasure trove. 

“If it weren't for Steve, Lee, and the 
workshop, I probably would have aban- 
doned the profession altogether,” says 
Walker, who is now a researcher and in- 
structor at North Carolina State Universi- 
ty’s College of Veterinary Medicine. “Ris- 
ing Star brought me back.” 


n May, Walker arrived in Johan- 
nesburg to join caver Marina EI- 
liott and the other early-career 
scientists Berger had invited to the 
workshop. With this new batch of bones 


to study, he decided to scrap his disserta- 
tion plan—an exhilarating and terrifying 
move—and start anew with naledi. Wits 
set up a special study space—a veritable 
Rising Star War Room—complete with a 
fossil vault, lab equipment, microscopes, 
laptops, and everything else the team of 
researchers would need to begin decipher- 
ing the mysteries of that bleak chamber. 
The fossil assemblage included near- 
ly every type of bone—jaws, ribs, teeth, 
five partial skulls, pelvises, a nearly com- 
plete set of bones for a foot, another for a 
hand, and a third for an inner ear. Some 
of the junior scientists on the sediba team 
five years earlier were now leading small 
groups on this project. Churchill gathered 
all the leaders of the various post-cranial 
skeleton teams—the foot group, the pel- 
vis team, the upper-limb folks, etc.—at a 
coffee shop to ask them what they were 
seeing. “And it was like drinking from a 
fire house,” he says. “This was the first 








opportunity they had to hear a coherent 
picture of what was starting to emerge. 
They're telling me so much, and this crea- 
ture is making no sense.” 

Night after night, discussions would 
continue at the hotel where everyone was 
staying, or spill into the local pub. Elliott, 
currently a postdoc research fellow at 
Wits, proved herself as adept at analysis as 
she was at spelunking, but admits she was 
no match for Churchill at the pool table. 
“T don’t know if Steve misspent his youth 
playing pool or what, but he was certainly 
better than me,” she says. 





Their hominid took shape quickly: 
Standing less than five-feet tall, she is bi- 
pedal with arched feet good for striding 
long distances, but with curved toes that 
indicate she can climb trees like earlier 
primates. Her shortened arms and longer 
legs are similar to Homo erectus, but her 
brain is too small to fit that species, says 
Churchill. The combination of traits and 
characteristics—some from more ape-like 
creatures and others more closely resem- 
bling modern humans—convinced the 
team that they indeed had discovered a 
new species. 

Berger named her Homo naledi, after 
the word for “star” in the South African 
language of Sesotho. Now the team had 
to figure out how to make her widely ac- 
cessible once they were ready to publish. 
MorphoSource had been launched softly 
and safely into the world, but Boyer was 
so busy tweaking things, adding new fea- 
tures as fresh data were uploaded, that 
he hadn't talked to Churchill about it in 
great detail. Then one afternoon when 
the two were meeting as faculty mentor 
and protégé to discuss what Boyer would 
be teaching, the conversation turned to 
their own research. For the first time, 
both men saw the potential, and Chur- 


chill suggested they meet with Berger. 

The next month the three of them gath- 
ered around Boyer’s computer monitor as 
he zoomed in on the 3D image of a prized 
Venezuelan primate fossil. He rotated it, 
flipped it over, and demonstrated the site’s 
other whistles and bells. Berger slapped 
his hands on the desk, recalls Boyer, and 
said, “You've already built the site I was 
looking for! Iv ll take two phone calls—to 
your vice provost and my vice chancel- 
lor—and we're done!” 

It took a bit more than that. A mem- 
orandum of understanding was drawn 


up for both Wits and Duke to sign. In it, 
Boyer said, they had to make clear that 
the project would promote scholarship 
for South African students and protect 
the value of the university's fossil collec- 
tion. “Africa has suffered from first-world 
countries usurping scholarship and sci- 
entific objects,” says Boyer. “We had to 
reassure them that they wouldnt be cut 
out of the loop.” 

On September 10, 2015, two years 
after the expedition—and 10,000 per- 
son-hours of work later—Homo naledi 
was introduced to the world with max- 
imum limelight. The announcement pa- 
per, published in the open-source science 
journal edife, listed forty-eight co-authors. 
Eighty-six specimens were up on Mor- 
phoSource for scientists and teachers to 
download that day. At the same time, 
PBS streamed a two-hour documentary 
on the expedition, a Nova and National 
Geographic joint production, and aired it 
on television six days later. Finally, Berger 
and Churchill had proyen it is possible to 
liberate paleoanthropology from its noto- 
riously creaky and cranky roots. 

“There are middle-school teachers out 
there who have a better cast collection of 
naledi than | do,” says Churchill, sitting 


at a shady table outside Iwinnies, a coffee 
shop in Duke's Pratt School of Engineer- 
ing, two years, nearly to the day, after that 
fateful e-mail from Berger. “And probably 
that’s how it should be.” Indeed, his for- 
mer student Walker has printed out sever- 
al casts for local schools to use. 

Churchill is trying to settle back into 
campus life after the media whirlwind, 
but now he has critics to deal with, too. 
Media darling naledi has not been em- 
braced by everyone: Some colleagues at 
other universities have questioned wheth- 
er the group published too fast—the fos- 


‘The idea is to Change the game for everyone.’ 


sils haven't been dated yet, and Churchill 
estimates thousands remain in the cave 
system. Others have cast doubt on the ac- 
curacy of the species identification. 

“As with any science, people are going 
to bring different perspectives to it, and 
theyre going to see the evidence differ- 
ently,” he says. “The beauty is that if you 
want to prove us wrong, we'll do every- 
thing in our power to help you. You can 
print casts of the fossils. We'll arrange for 
the cavers to take you into the cave.” 

But a plane ticket to South African 
isnt always necessary when you can ex- 
amine fossils on a computer screen. Boyer 
says one of naledi’s most vocal critics has 
downloaded thirteen of her bones. 

No matter what the next analysis 
brings, the Rising Star team already has 
brought to life the vision Berger and 
Churchill shook hands on twenty years 
ago. And in that way, Homo naledi is the 
missing link—between the old method- 
ologies and the new. Now, somewhere 
in South Africa or North Carolina, a 
sixth-grader running her finger over a 
warm, fresh-from-the-classroom-printer 
fossil cast, knows the naledi mystery exists 
and that she may spend her life in wonder 
looking for the answer, too. & 
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forced migration. 


FIRST-PERSON 


Crossing to Safety 


When the refugee story fixates on tragedy, the scope of the crisis and the 


resilience of the people 


s the daughter of Arab immigrants, I've of- 

ten grappled with what home is. Born in 

the U.S., I spent the first few years of my 

life between Egypt and Mississippi as my 

parents were trying to discover the balance 

between heritage and opportunity. Dad 
learned to downplay his heavy Egyptian accent while mom 
struggled to make the hijab a familiar artifact to a predom- 
inantly conservative-Christian town. Their language, their 
foods, the expression of their faith—these are elements that 
have constantly been in flux for them. 

But I was accustomed to a transnational, transcultural 
life—winter, spring, fall here, summers in Egypt—and my 
experiences with migration shaped the way I understood 
this world: Some of us live betwixt and between like this. 
It wasn’t until | came to Duke and began studying refugee 
populations that I understood my story as one of volun- 
tary migration and that 
there was this very dif- 
ferent 





experience of 


My migration gave 
me a malleable identity 
that helps me build connections with people who look noth- 
ing like me. In working with refugees, particularly students 
my age, I’ve seen how their migrations stripped them of their 
identity and forced them to create new lives of meaning in 
communities that did not nurture connections. 

In other words: One passage is safe, the other is not 

This fall I was reminded again of this stark distinction. 
I was at work, eating lunch at my desk and skimming the 
news, when I saw the photo of the three-year-old boy, Aylan 
Kurdi: His clothes were heavy with the salty Mediterranean 
waters. His skin was slightly exposed, and its color seemed 
to have escaped to the redness of his shirt. Still wearing 
his shoes, he'd washed up on a Turkish beach. He was face 
down, but he was not faceless. 

By one o'clock, the photo was trending on Twitter, Face- 
book, and every news agency I follow. By the time I got 
home, everyone was talking about it, from friends in Missis- 
sippi to the world’s most powerful governments. 

I couldn't put the image out of my mind either. It was 
crushing. But there was something else, something unset- 
tling in the way Aylan’s death caught people unawares. Fam- 
ilies like Aylan’s have been fleeing their homelands for years, 
and apparently few people understood the horror of this. 
The tragedy galvanized Western sentiment—which was long 
overdue—but | couldn't help wondering why other refugee 
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is lost. 


Globally, one in every 122 individuals 
is a displaced person. 


By Leena EL-SADEK 


stories | encountered, as a student and researcher, did not. 
If this photo was symbolic of the greater migrant crisis this 
world is experiencing, why was the discussion so narrowly 
focused on one country? 

That night, | went home and searched online, looking for 
some articulation on this tragedy. Khalid, one of the student 
refugees I met in Cairo during a Duke research grant experi- 
ence, had posted his thoughts on Facebook: 

“I feel sorry for [Aylan], but he’s in a better place now. 
I don’t care about this story just because he’s Syrian. I care 
about this story because we've seen this in my country, too. 
But our children back home can’t even make it to the wa- 
ters,” he wrote. “Many are dying just because of the smells 
and gases coming off the streets! But no one ever talks about 
us.” 
Khalid was a student in my English and photography 
classes three years ago at a refugee organization in Egypt. He 
was one of many unac- 
companied teenagers 
who escaped home— 
in his case, Sudan—in 
the hope of securing a 
better life elsewhere. 
Other students came from Eritrea, Iraq, Palestine, Central 
African Republic, Syria, Somalia, and Afghanistan. After 
nearly every sentence I spoke, five students eagerly translat- 
ed the lesson to the others. These students, just like ones at 
Duke, were inspired and energized by educational opportu- 
nities, which explains why they endured the tedious transla- 
tion process in my class. They were determined to resettle in 
the U.S. and someday bring their families over. 

Khalid was only a couple of years older than me, but his 
life experiences far surpassed mine. When he was not learning 
English, he volunteered at the organization I worked for and 
earned his living as a manual laborer at an automotive facto- 
ry, teaching himself the trade because he loved fixing things. 
Working in Egypt is illegal for refugees, so Khalid had to find 
a private employer, which paid him half of what he could 
make as a native citizen. Like so many of my thirty to forty 
students, he never missed class or work. They were all my age, 
and they were making a life in a new country without the 
support even of their parents. But I came to see that wasn't 
exactly true: My students came to Egypt because their parents 
envisioned a better future for them, alone as a refugee rather 
than with them in a country awash in violence. 

I's what the Somali-born poet Warsan Shire describes so 
brutally in “Home,” her poem about the refugee experience: 
“No one leaves home unless/ home is the mouth of a shark.” 


That was Aylan’s story, too. But it’s not the whole story. 

As a teacher and researcher, I was often so focused on 
what refugees went through to escape their homelands that 
I couldn't see or understand their unwavering resilience or 
the outcomes of their determination. Focusing too much 
on their past shrouds what so many are working on: their 
futures. Aylan’s picture may be the thing we needed to wake 
up to the crisis, but fixating only on horrific stories can hide 
the global elements of the crisis and the full measure of the 
people involved. 
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Home: Iraqi refugees (from left) Mohamed, Abdullah, Abdul Kareem, 
Ali, Maryam, Saedah, and Rawan came to Durham in 2014 from 


Jordan. Saedah and Rawan participate in SUWA initiatives. 


In the aftermath of the Paris attacks, we see what hap- 
pens when the public and politicians don’t understand this, 
and think of refugees only as an unknowable mass of people 
clambering to get in, and not as individuals with human- 
ity and potential. Islamophobia bubbles up. Strangers are 
viewed as enemies. When we don’ fully understand why 
people are migrating and see what good they can bring to 
their new communities, then fear and prejudice take hold. 

According to the U.N. High Ccommissioner for Refugees, 
there are about 19 million refugees worldwide, and more 
than half are younger than eighteen. Globally, one in every 
122 individuals is a displaced person. And only 2 percent of 
the refugees who are waiting for permanent resettlement in 
transit countries like Egypt and Turkey will ever find it. That 
is why they risk the crowded boats with inexperienced driv- 


ers, or the poorly ventilated buses, which have killed refugees 
in Austria and Hungary, hoping for a home in Europe. 

The ones who make it to safety in the U.S. must pass 
through a rigorous vetting process—countless background 
checks, interviews, and investigations. North Carolina, the 
tenth-largest acceptor of refugees in the U.S., has absorbed 
refugees from Bhutan, Burma/Myanmar, Irag, Somalia, Su- 
dan, and Afghanistan. I got to know many of these families 
in Durham. The Kenan Institute connects them with local 
resources, and working with the men, women, and children 
of all ages, led me to cofound an organization, 
Supporting Women’s Action (SuWA). While 
most men find jobs and meet members of the 
community, women stay at home with children, 
often lingering in their memories of the past. 
SuWA started three years ago with six Iraqi refu- 
gee women and now has more than forty wom- 
en from Iraq, Sudan, Central Republic of Africa, 
and Syria. 

From Khalid to SuWA, I have witnessed the 
inspiring effects of a fresh start. Khalid is now 
| studying to be a mechanical engineer in the 
U.S., and so many women in SuWA have full- 
time careers. But new anti-refugee sentiments 
have left many Americans questioning refugees’ 
place in the American landscape. ‘The day after 
the attacks in Paris, I was on Facebook trying to 
explain to friends in Mississippi, who had heard 
remarks from the governor of Louisiana, why we 
shouldn't equate refugees with terrorists. I told 
them I fear that we're turning our backs on some 
of the world’s most vulnerable people. I want to 
believe that facts and my personal experiences can 
counter the misinformation circulating among 
people I know, but some days I’m not sure that’s 
enough. The stance so many political leaders have 
taken has revealed the depth and pervasiveness of 
our misunderstanding of refugees. 

I have fears and questions, too, though very 
different ones: Are people really afraid the ref- 
ugees are terrorists, or is the real issue a more 
general fear of migrants from Arab countries? If 
so, that’s part of my identity, and their words feel 
like an attack on me and my family, too. I’ve taken a break 
from social media until I have a better understanding of my 
own melting pot of emotions. 

We should be able to agree on these few things, at least: 
Refugees did not choose to be refugees—they are, in fact, 
the primary victims of terrorism. And they are first and fore- 
most people with families, skills, goodwill, and determina- 
tion. | am reminded of Noor, a single mother in Egypt who 
is in the middle of the resettlement process, who told me, “I 
am not old in your country—I will make it, and I will give 
my children the lives they deserve.” 


Betsy Ferney 


El-Sadek 15 is a research analyst at the Center for Justice, Safe- 
ty, and Resilience at RTI International and cofounder in 2013 
of SuWA at Dukes Kenan Institute for Ethics. 
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The Art of 


Close Looking 


As the Nasher marks its first decade, Duke Magazine lets loose an unusual 
art-discussion duo in its new galleries. | By Roser J. Buiwise 


Here’s a question somewhere on the spectrum between 
the prosaic and the profound: Is medicine an art or a science? And how 
many times has Gene Washington, Duke’s chancellor for health affairs 
since this past spring, heard a version of that question? A lot, no doubt. 
His answer: “It’s both. It’s definitely both.” 

Putting that statement to the test, Washington is touring the Nasher’s 
new galleries with Sarah Schroth, the museum's director. A counter- 
intuitive pairing, but only on the surface—different expertise, but a 
shared interest in finding meaning, sustenance, and joy in art. Close 
observation is something to be learned, says Schroth, as they start out. 
“It’s a skill,” Washington agrees. 

Since the Nasher opened ten years ago, more than 70 percent of the 
space had been devoted to temporary shows, mostly around contempo- 
rary art. With these re-installed galleries, Schroth flipped the ratio. The 
rethinking allows the museum to show more of its 13,000 objects. It 
also provides better spaces for faculty members who use the collections 
for their classes. 

Washington's job encompasses Duke’s medical school, nursing 
school, and ever-burgeoning programs for patient care, biomedical re- 
search, and community service. Before coming to Duke, he was vice 


Slowing down: chancellor for health sciences at UCLA, where he was also dean of the 
medical chancellor medical school and chief executive officer of the health system. Since 
Washington and arriving in Durham, he hasn't slowed down. But slowing down is just 
museum director what art demands, and Washington couldn't be happier for an experi- 
Schroth ence that’s at once absorbing and diverting. 
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Schroth’s earliest museum memory was at 


the National Gallery of Art; she grew up in 
nearby Northern Virginia The parents of het 
best friend took them to see the King Tut ex 
hibition, “the first museum blockbuster,” she 
recalls, and that set her on her life’s course. 
She joined the Duke University Museum of 
\rt—as it was then known—in 1995, and 


became the Nasher’s Mary D.B.T. and James 
H. Semans Director in 2013. An expert on 
Spanish art of the seventeenth century, she 
Old Masters 
to contemporary art. Among them was “El 


curated shows ranging from 
Greco to Velazquez: Art During the Reign 
of Philip II,” for which she earned another 
title: She was named knight-commander in 
the Order of Isabel la Catolica by King Juan 


Carlos I of Spain. 


In the galleries’ “tncubator 
Space,” Washington and Schroth find a dis- 
play of Ansel Adams photographs, curated 
by two undergraduates. Washington tells 
Schroth that at one point, he lived on West 
Clay Street in San Francisco, just down the 
block from the boyhood home where Adams 
endured the 1906 earthquake; the historic 
house (along with his own) was later threat- 
ened by a mudslide. Schroth is struck by that 
tie-in to Adams, for whom, she notes, nature 
was in essence a human being—capable of 
sublime effects and earthquake-like violence 
alike. He would try to capture character-rich 
landscapes and then fine-tune light-and-dark 
tones back in the darkroom. 

The initial attraction is Moonrise, Hernan- 
dez, New Mexico, a gelatin silverprint from 
1941, with distant mountains, low-slung 





houses, a cemetery, and desert vegetation, all 
illuminated by a glowing moon. From there 
its Monolith, the Face of Half Dome, from 
around 1927, a Glacier National Park scene. 
The shadows of the cliffs ridges contrast with the white high- 
light of snow. Schroth observes that a horizontal composition— 
New Mexico—is thought to be soothing; vertical shapes, like 
Half Dome, aggressive. Washington jokes that patients wouldn't 
like to picture themselves as still, horizontal forms. And as an 
occasional Yosemite hiker, he knows something about confront- 
ing nature. 

Schroth asks him whether he ever attempted a direct ascent of 
Half Dome. That, he says, would be a bit too confrontational. 

Line, movement, balance—Washington presses Schroth on 
principles of design as they make their way through the galleries. 
Artists, she says, often offset a perfect balance, maybe through 
colors or shapes, to add more interest to the composition; they 
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Face off: Above, Washington and Schroth note the details on an African 
mask. That led to a visit to Picasso’s Head of a Woman, right, a work inspired 
by African sculpture. 


may not be aiming for perfect symmetry. That works for Wash- 
ington, who says a slightly off-kilter composition can produce 
a strong emotional connection. It’s interesting, and it’s authen- 
tically human. “The big word in our profession is empathy. We 
have a problem in medicine if we don’t feel something from our 
human interactions.” 

A student guard is nearby, and Washington sparks an unex- 
pected interaction: What’s her major? What artists does she like? 
What does she like about this museum? She laments that her 
student schedule allows her little time for Nasher wanderings. 
“T know that feeling,” Washington tells her. She turns out to 
be interested in engineering management. “Youre going to be 
running things. Nothing wrong with that,” he says. 


out everything else, to shift all your at- 
tention to the patient.” 

Schroth and Washington shift their 
attention to four reliefs depicting apos- 
tles, from a twelfth-century church in 
southwestern France. Once colorfully 
painted, the four apostles are reanimat- 
ed through digital projections, effects 
created by a faculty-student team in art 
history and electrical engineering. On a 
basic keyboard that shoots out beams of 
colored light, museum-goers essentially 
paint the limestone—turning, say, an 
apostle’s flowing cloak blue and his stri- 


ated beard red. 





Some years ago, a similar project was 
applied to works by Abstract Expres- 
sionist Mark Rothko at Harvard’s Fogg 
Museum. The Rothkos were once filled 
with shimmering reds and purples, but 
they were allowed to fade through years 
Donn Young of being exposed to sunlight. 

Rothko, it turns out, is a favorite of 
both Washington and Schroth. Wash- 
ington grew up in Houston, where 
his father was a minister; the very first 

images Washington was exposed to were bibli- 


ang all ceo ie slow down, put AWAY their cal scenes in churches. But in Houston’s Rothko 
DEPMecamcdnnads look looks lookodeel, amd: | chape tamintimetesintercenominarional sane 


a ; tuary that’s at once overwhelming and utterly 

listen to the artist and to themselves.” sublime, he enjoyed hours of contemplation. 

Schroth grew up with access to the Rothko room 

of the Phillips Collection, in Washington, D.C. 

“I can see that approaching art is a lot like approaching pa- She “spent a good long time in front of art, meditating on the 

tients,” Washington tells Schroth as they move on to “Medieval works themselves and waiting for something to happen. Being 

Europe.” “Here’s my philosophy about treating patients: When — surrounded by the Rothkos stirred my emotional state from feel- 

youve seen one, you've seen one. We're all unique. When you _ ings of joy to sadness, from awe to terror at the sheer power of 
see that patient, you have to check your biases and preconceived _ images. They felt very spiritual to me.” 

notions at the door. ‘The other thing you have to do is to tune Such depth of engagement, she adds, “is another reason for 





hope the gallery will encourage students 


Above, right, Pablo Picasso, Head of a Woman (Téte de femme), 1960. Oil on canvas, 32 x 26 inches (81.3 x 66 cm). The J. D. Nasher Collection, Dallas, Texas. © Estate of Pablo DUKE MAGAZINE WINTER 2015 43 
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displaying more of the Nasher’s collection. I hope it will 
encourage students and all visitors to slow down, put away 
their phones and iPads, look, look, look, feel, and listen 
to the artist and to themselves. In other words, mindful 
looking.” 
It’s on to look mindfully through “European Art,” in- 
d ~ Te 2 ) ane , Courtesy Nasher Museum of Art/ Peter Paul Geoffrion 
cluding Pieter van Slingelandt’s luminous and mysterious 
Allegorical Portrait of a Lady, from around 1675. Schroth 
admires the artist as a master of light: How do you make 
oil paint take on the qualities of silk? Or mimic the texture 


of pearls? There are some features that can be readily decoded: One emotional benefit Washington sees in art is its heal- 
a lily and a rose standing for purity, a globe as an indicator of — ing potential. He and Schroth talk about how Duke Hospital 
knowledge and wisdom, an enclosed garden as a symbol of vir- patients and their families might benefit from a Nasher visit. 
ginity. But there are other more ambiguous elements, such asa “Why wouldn't that be happening?” he wonders in front of the 
plant being crushed by the foot of the sitter. Allegorical Portrait. “1 love that idea,” says Schroth. 

Washington picks up on the theme of ambiguity. Reading a A work in the “American Art” gallery also brings an affirm- 


patient’s case is never clear-cut, he says; there’s always space for _ ing verdict: John Singer Sargent’s Mrs. John Canfield Tomlinson, 


he power of observation is the first business for a physician. 
You have to make sure you don’t miss any clues. 
interpretation. “That’s why the power of observation is the first née Dora Grant, from 1904. There's the classical column of the 


business for a physician. You have to make sure you don't miss __ fireplace, the pensive hand-on-chin pose. And the red velvety 
any clues.” In this particular (idealized) portrait, he notes, there curtain as a backdrop for the flowing black dress, combining 


are a few concerning signs—a swelling of the arms, for example. for a classic color palette. The woman is pure verticality, like 
But the eyes look bright and, basically, he says, “there’s a health- Glacier’s Half-Dome in the Ansel Adams print: a formidable 
iness about her. And I’m not looking just at physical attributes; presence. Washington admires the frame, which seems plucked 
I’m trying to read the emotional state. I don't see sagging shoul- _ from the elaborate setting of the painting’s subject. Schroth tells 
ders or a downward expression.” him it’s a Nasher replacement of a plain black frame that, as she 
44 Above, left, Pieter Cornelisz van Slingeland (attributed), Dutch, A//egorical Portrait of a Lady (after Caspar Netscher), 17th century. Oil on panel, 20 1/8 x 15 1/8 


inches (51.1 x 38.4 cm). Collection of the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke University. Gift in honor of Marilyn M. Segal by her children. Photo by Peter Paul Geoffrion 





Body language: Left and 
right, portraits sparked 

a conversation on 
ambiguity, coded features 
artists create and doctors 
must observe in patients. 
Above, the new “Medieval 
Europe” gallery space. 


puts it, “just killed” the effect of 
the composition. 

In “Arts of Africa,’ Schroth 
paints a verbal portrait of a phy- 
sician-collector. That was George 
W. Harley, who graduated from 
Trinity College (later Duke Uni- 
versity) in 1916. He collected hundreds of pieces from his time 
as a medical missionary in Liberia, where—in addition to being 
one of the first American collectors to bring works out of Afri- 
ca—he built a hospital, school, and leper village. The Nasher is 
the beneficiary. 

Schroth and Washington stand in front of a hat made of rat- 
tan, plant fibers, feather, and pigment. It’s a work with a cultural 
context: Young men would compete to clear the fields of trees 
and underbrush so farmers could plant their crops. The strongest 
and fastest “cutter of the bush” was honored with the trophy 
hat. Washington's wife, Marie, purchased masks in Cape Town, 
South Africa, when visiting their son, Brooks, in Johannesburg, 
his first city of residence on the continent. (Brooks now lives in 
Kenya and works as an entrepreneur. The Washingtons also have 
two daughters: Caroline, who works for a product-innovation 


Above, right, John Singer Sargent, Mrs. John Canfield Tomlinson, née Dora Grant, 1904. Oil on canvas, 58 x 38 inches (147.3 x 
96.5 cm). On loan from the Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans Foundation. Photo by Peter Paul Geoffrion. 








firm in New York, and Erin, who works in health- 
care venture capital in Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 
Over time, the Washingtons have built a collection 
of art from the African diaspora as well as some 
modern pieces. 

Washington tells Schroth he'd “feel cheated” in 
the Nasher walkabout if they didn’t “fast-forward” 
to the Picasso on display. Picasso was inspired by 
African sculpture and its highly stylized treatment 
of the human figure—an inspiration evident in the black-and- 
white Head of a Woman. The late-career painting, from 1960, is 
in the “Modern Affinities” gallery. The artist is endlessly interest- 
ing for Schroth as well. “He was an obsessive and highly creative 
person, driven to make art all the time, with whatever materials 
interested him at that moment, in whatever place he was living.” 

Schroth mentions the new Picasso sculpture exhibition at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. It now ranks among her 
favorite exhibitions. “I’ve got to see it,” Washington tells her. 

Picasso's output spanned many decades, while this exercise in 
observing and conversing is limited to an hour. The two of them 
make time for one more destination: They look at, and inside, 
sculptor Ivan Navarro’s Water Tower series, in the Nasher’s atri- 
um. Everything is thrown into the creative mix: neon, wood, 
painted steel, aluminum, mirrors, electricity. 

The hour is up, but they linger on. After all, Ars longa, vita 
brevis. Art is eternal, life is fleeting. It’s an aphorism attributed to 
Hippocrates in Periclean Athens, as it happens, a period that the 
Nasher recognizes, in its “Ancient Lives” gallery, with an array of 
glazed storage vessels and their red-figure depictions of battles, 
competitions, and wayward gods. They, too, have a lot to say to 
us. If, that is, we take the time to join in the conversation. @ 
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A Watertight Argument 


Alumnus J Nichols believes we'll better understand the value of ocean conservation 


if we think about our emotional connection to the sea. 


BY BARRY YEOMAN 


n a Sunday afternoon this past March, 

Wallace J. Nichols took out a cloth 

drawstring bag and distributed its con- 

tents: oversized glass marbles the color 

of a tropical sea. “Hang on tight to your 
blue marble,” the tousle-haired marine biologist told 
the room full of adults celebrating Creek Week at the 
Durham County Library. “Don’t let it roll. Don’t drop 
it. Don’t throw them at the speaker or eat them.” 

Nichols M.E.M. ’92, a research associate at the Cal- 
ifornia Academy of Sciences, had flown in from his 
home in Northern California. He told the audience 
to hold their glass spheres at arm’s length. “That's what 
we look like right now from a million miles away,” he 
said. “The single defining feature, at least on the surface 
of our planet, is our water. That makes us special in 
the universe—there aren't as many water planets as you 
might imagine—which means everything we do relative 
to our water matters. Everything.” 

But when it comes to safeguarding that water, Nich- 
ols continued, the environmental movement's PR tool- 
box relies too heavily on guilt- and fear-based messages, 
which carry the risk of numbing rather than motivating. 
“Sometimes it feels like 
youre being smacked on 
the face with a cold fish,” 
he said. “You've probably 
been the recipient of that 
smack, but perhaps even the giver.” On the library wall, 
he projected a photo of Elmo, the red Muppet, arms 
spread wide. “I’m going to add the Elmo hug to that 
toolbox. One way we do that, rather than the literal 
hug, is to share the blue marble.” 

Nichols, whose friends call him J, wasn’t merely ped- 
dling a touchy-feely message of personal responsibility 
for protecting our natural resources. He believes, rath- 
er, that discussion around ocean conservation—along 
with the policies inspired by that discussion—is stunt- 
ed because we rarely mention our species’ emotional 
connection to water. To that end, he has been fostering 
an interdisciplinary conversation—involving neurosci- 
entists, geographers, health professionals, underwater 


Jeff Lipsky 


“What's your water?” 


explorers, land-use planners, and others—about the 
benefits of being near the sea. 

“Generally, we have dangerously undervalued water 
in all of its forms by not including this conversation,” he 
says. “When undervalued, and not just in the financial 
sense, there’s a tendency to degrade.” One of the fruits 
of this dialogue is his 2014 book, Blue Mind, which hit 
The New York Times science and nonfiction best-seller 
lists and this past summer was re-released in paperback. 

Nichols has been particularly keen to bring brain re- 
searchers into the conversation. He believes that better 
data from them about the benefits of being near the 
water could transform an environmental issue into a 
human-welfare one—in turn spurring lawmakers to 
protect marine environments. He calls this principle 
“neuroconservation.” 

“When we adequately value nature—and not just 
for the extractive value and the jobs and ‘ecosystem ser- 
vices, but also the emotional services—that will have 
some policy outcomes that favor conservation,” he says. 
“That’s my hope.” The key, he says, is harnessing the 
science in a way that people can access it no matter 
what their political ideologies. “How do you [advocate] 
in an arena where there's 
climate-change denial and 
plenty of people who con- 
sider themselves unscientif- 
ic—proudly? Well, | think 
there’s a way that’s unifying rather than polarizing: Walk 
into the office of any public official and say, “What's 
your water? Describe the moment you fell in love with 
your water. Who were you with? How old were you? Do 
you have any pictures?’ Now they're on the same page. 
“What would you do to protect that water?’ ” 

Nichols—who has spent most of his career working 
on sea-turtle research and conservation, and still contin- 
ues that work part time—doesn't draw a paycheck from 
the Academy. He’s been living on crowdfunded dona- 
tions; book, speaking, and leadership-training income; 
and the occasional modeling gig. (At forty-eight, he 
commands the camera with eyes almost as blue as those 
marbles.) As idealistic as his approach might sound, and 
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as Elmo-like his personal style, Nichols has nonetheless 
won high-powered fans. “We're all connected to the sea 
no matter where on Earth we live—every drop of wa- 
ter we drink, every breath we take,” says the legendary 
oceanographer Sylvia Earle A.M. "56, Ph.D. ’66, Hon. 
‘93. “Through his Blue Mind work, J has the power to 
make people everywhere feel that connection and act to 


protect it 


ichols grew up splashing around in lakes, pools, 
and the ocean, only decamping for dry land, 
he says, when the adults called him home. His 


master’s degree in natural-resource economics and pol- 
icy with a focus on ocean and coastal policy. There he 
found himself growing frustrated by the state of envi- 
ronmental economics—the use of economic principles 
to help manage natural resources. 

“There were attempts to put value on nature, put val- 
ue on something like an ocean view, by adding up what 
people spent to get there,” he says. “That's understand- 
able; that’s some of the data we have to work with. But 
ic just fell so short. To put a number out there and say, 
“This is the value of nature, seemed dangerous.” 

One way economists, scientists, and advocates think 
about natural resources is by quantifying the “ecosystem 


childhood afhnity — spurred 
him to become a marine 
After graduating 
from DePauw University in 
Indiana, he attended Duke's 
Nicholas School of the Envi- 


biologist. 


ronment, where he earned a 


Keep calm and swim on 


Scientists have offered wide-ranging 
ideas about why being near the ocean 
brings us such calm. They include the 
negative ions found in ocean waves, 
which are believed to boost the mood 
chemical serotonin, and our evolution- 
ary propensity to find safety in flat, un- 
forested environments where predators 
can't hide. Studies have linked swimming 
and other aquatic exercises to improved 
mood and sharper brain function. 
There's also anecdotal evidence that 
kayaking, surfing, and fishing are thera- 
peutic for substance abusers, people with 
physical disabilities, and veterans coping 
with brain injuries and emotional trauma. 

The hard research mostly nips around 
the edges. In his book, J Nichols cites pa- 
pers like a 2010 study that used functional 
magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) to 
examine how different pictures activate 
the brain. In the study, nature scenes trig- 
gered activity in regions associated with 
empathy. Urban scenes lit up the amygda- 
la, which detects dangers. Other research 
has linked the color blue with security and 
relaxation, and shown that ocean sounds 
decrease body levels of the stress hor- 
mone cortisol. 

At Duke, Scott Huettel has approached 
the question by studying how our brains 
place value on certain visual images, 
including landscapes like oceans. He 
measures this by having subjects give up 
a few pennies of their compensation in 
exchange for lingering over the pictures 
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Nichols: Appreciating nature is key to 
a healthier brain. 


they find most attractive. He then cor- 
relates those results with brain function, 
using fMRI to look at changes in blood 
oxygenation, an indirect measure of neu- 
ronal activity. 

What he’s found is that the brain calcu- 
lates the value of experiences like beach 
vacations in much the same way it calcu- 
lates the value of material goods. “Your 
experience seems to be encoded in the 
brain not just as some abstract aesthet- 
ic—'this is pretty’—but actually how much 
it’s worth to you,” he says. Based on the 
literature, Huettel adds, it seems to be 
worth more than people realize. “You ask 
them how happy a purchase is going to 
make them feel, they overestimate their 
later happiness for buying a new iPhone, 
or a new Car, or a new pair of shoes. And 
they underestimate the satisfaction they'll 
get from having taken a vacation, ora 
trip, or an outing with friends.” 

Huettel is quick to note that this is 


services” they deliver. Healthy ma- 
rine and coastal environments, for 
example, provide seafood, fishing 
jobs, flood protection, carbon se- 
questration, and tourism income. 
There are numerous methods for 
valuing these benefits, and endless 


incomplete science. “The enormous 
challenge is that we require people to 
be inside an MRI scanner,” he says. “This 
limits the depth of the sensory experi- 
ence people can have. So we know a fair 
amount about visual experiences. We can 
find out—although my lab doesn’t study 
it—a little bit about auditory experiences. 
But the other senses are quite difficult to 
engage while they’re in the MRI scanner. 
There’s no technique that’s close to be- 
ing able to identify what’s going on while 
someone is engaging the full sensory ex- 
perience, say, of walking along the beach. 
That’s many years in the future.” 

Still, Huettel’s research caught the at- 
tention of Nichols, who reached out to 
the brain scientist before the 2012 summit 
(the only one he has attended). “This is 
something near and dear to J’s heart, be- 
cause he sees a challenge to conservation 
as increasing awareness about the under- 
appreciated value of the oceans as a com- 
mon resource,” Huettel says. “My sense is 
that he’s right about this big puzzle: We 
know that people have great difficulty 
thinking accurately about public goods. 
We tend to undervalue them in many 
ways, and we don’t take enough personal 
actions to support them.” 

Huettel agrees that more research by 
neuroscientists could shift the conversa- 
tion about environmental policy. “Once 
you Start thinking about things in terms of 
brain changes,” he says, “something that 
might seem ineffable becomes more real.” 


Neil Ever Osborne 


debate over whether this “commodification” provides a 
pragmatic strategy for winning over policymakers, or 
whether it denigrates the intrinsic value of biodiversity 
and the moral imperative of protecting it. 

At Duke, Nichols started thinking about what was 
missing from this market-based approach. “It had a lot 
to do with the emotions connected with those experi- 
ences. How do you put a value on your best memory? 
How do you put a value on nostalgia? How much for 
your inspiration? How much for your insight?” 

As he progressed through his academic and profes- 
sional career, Nichols discovered his colleagues were 
generally uninterested in these intangibles. “Stick to the 
science,’ he remembers people saying. “Keep that fuzzy 
human stuff to the side.” 

Once he began his fieldwork, though, Nichols real- 
ized the “fuzzy human stuff’ mattered. Most of his ca- 
reer has focused on Pacific Ocean sea turtles in Mexico's 
Baja California—filling in the gaps in our knowledge 
of the species’ biology to manage its declining popu- 
lations. His interdisciplinary team, from universities 
and organizations around the world, published dozens 
of peer-reviewed articles, he says. “But the science isn’t 
what's saved the sea turtles.” Nichols also worked closely 
with local fishermen and their co-ops, illegal hunters, 
and government officials. He won them over through 
personal relationship-building, and that in turn led to 
declines in both bycatch in fishing nets and the poach- 
ing of adults and their eggs. Researchers, fishers, kay- 
akers, and scuba divers, he says, report healthier turtle 
populations than the region has seen in decades. “It’s 
halftime, and we're winning.” 

In 2011, while still working on turtle conservation, 
Nichols decided to see whether he could expand this 
“human dimension” to other marine issues. That year 
he convened his first Blue Mind summit in San Francis- 
co, bringing together brain and marine scientists with 
surfers and other ocean lovers. The summits, restricted 
to about 100 participants to ensure intimacy, feature 
panels in which researchers and practitioners are asked 
to wrestle with new questions—for example, how surf- 
ing affects the brain. They have become annual events 
held at different locations in the U.S. and England. 

Scott Huettel Ph.D. °99, the Hubbard Professor of 
psychology and neuroscience at Duke, spoke at the 
2012 conference, held on North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks. He was struck by the value of meeting people 
whose “deep interest” in the oceans comes from dif- 
ferent perspectives. “Talking to marketing faculty, or 
maybe an activist, or somebody who's trying to use 
water-based [health] interventions—I think that’s an 
interesting conversation to have,” says Huettel, who di- 
rects Duke's Center for Interdisciplinary Decision Sci- 
ences. “I think that’s a very Duke-like approach: con- 
necting people across disciplines in a productive way. 
Many people, when engaging a popular audience, sim- 
ply skim off what they need from other fields to justify 
something they already believe. J has consistently tried 


to engage scientists who work in other areas and takes 
them seriously. He’s not an expert in these other fields, 
but he’s trying to bring people together.” 

Because of the visibility of his work, Nichols has met 
with officials at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. This past June he gave a speech at the 
annual conference of the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, an influential group of water management and 
treatment professionals. 

“One worries often that people who have that sort 
of drive can spend their careers tilting at windmills,” 
Huettel continues. “But what he’s been able to do is to 
engage policymakers and scientists and still reach the 
general public. That’s a rare combination.” 


efore he flew home from Durham in March, 

Nichols visited Duke’s campus and met with 

about a dozen graduate students in the Nicholas 
School's coastal environmental management program. 
Making his case for neuroconservation, he asked what 
emotions drove their academic career choices. 

It became immediately clear that no one was pursu- 
ing a degree based solely on cool intellect. “We went to 
Florida for spring break to do bird banding,” said one 
student. “Along the way [a friend] and I went paddle- 
boarding”—here, she paused to collect herself—*with 
dolphins and other animals. They swam next to us, and 
I just had to stop and cry. I hope that I never not have 
this sense of amazement, because the second I do, I 
don’t want to be in this field anymore.” 

Her classmates talked about wonder, empathy, hap- 
piness, frustration. They discussed their passions for 
surfing, scuba diving, and watching whales. One shared 
his sense of doom knowing that people who have never 
seen the ocean's depths are helping destroy it. Nichols 
suggested these feelings might be grist for research that 
could further conservation efforts. “Walk across campus 
and ask a neuroscientist out for a cup of coffee,” he ad- 
vised the students. 

Bringing sentiment into environmental science does 
not mean abandoning rigor, Nichols argued: “You do 
want to be unbiased, and you want to present the facts.” 
That's different, he said, from adopting the air of de- 
tachment that is valued in some academic circles. 

“There would be no sea turtles without the turtle-hug- 
gers—people who are absolutely, wildly obsessed,” 
Nichols said. “We would have lost a lot of populations 
without the people who are truly unstoppable. You take 
away their funding, you put up all kinds barricades, and 
they don't stop. We often are so careful to not be those 
people. But I say fly your freak flag high, and sometimes 
fly ita bit higher.” 


Yeoman is a journalist based in Durham. His recent work 
has been published in OnEarth, Audubon, The Ameri- 
can Prospect, and Popular Science, and by the Interna- 
tional Consortium of Investigative Journalists. 
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“Tm never going to fill a cavity. I'm never going to 


speak Mandarin. I’m never going to decode a chain 
U es of DNA. But thankfully, the universe graciously 
eee rc es provides other men and women who will. And 

Alumni Around the World remembering that... compels us to keep learning.” 


-MSNBC television host Melissa Harris-Perry A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’99 
speaking to the Class of 2019 during Orientation Week. 





Donald Traill/Invision/AP 


ONLINE 


#MyDukeMoment: A: Reunions Weekend, 
April 15-17, 2016, the Duke Alumni Association will 
help a few special alumni bring their Duke memories 
to life. Submit a favorite photo of you and your 
friends from your Duke days on social media using 
#MyDukeMoment. We'll select a few winners to 
re-create their photos with a professional photographer 
during Reunions Weekend. 
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ls the 23rd secre 


tary of the U.S. At 
Force, Deborah Lee 
James Is re sponsible 
for organizing and 
equipping the nearly 
664,000 airmen 
and WOMEN STV 
ing throughout the 
world. James is a 
former president at 
Science Applications 
International Cor 
poration (SAIC), 
a company that 
provides information 
technology support to 
the U.S. Department 
of Defense, and was 
the assistant secretary 
of defense for Reserve 
Affairs during the 
Clinton adminis- 
tration. James has 


served as secretary of 


the U.S. Air Force 
since 2013. 





How are you ForeverDuke: 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, in conversation 
with Deborah Lee James ’79 


How did you get to Duke? 
| grew up in a small town 

in New Jersey, and life was 
kind of confined to New 
Jersey for many years. When 
it came time for me to look 
at colleges, my first criterion 
was to get out of New Jersey. 
And of course I wanted to go 
to a great school. My major 
was comparative area studies 
with a concentration in Latin 
America, and my minor was 
Spanish. I graduated in three 
years and did some summer 
study in Spain and Argentina. 
Since my Duke days, I’ve 
traveled extensively. I’ve been 
to all seven continents. Duke 
was the first destination on 
this lifelong journey because 
it was the first time I lived 
away from home. 


How did your Duke ex- 
perience prepare you for 
public service? 
It definitely solidified my love 
of international affairs and 
my love of language. To this 
day, I am fluent in conver- 
sational Spanish. At Duke | 
learned the importance 
of critical thinking, time 
management, having an 
inquisitive nature, and 
continual learning. 


What’s the secret to 
becoming the leader 
of the U.S. Air Force? 
Beats the heck out of 
me! Short story: I came 
out of Duke, I went to 
Columbia, got a master’s 
in international affairs, 
and promptly flew to the 
State Department. But I 
didn’t get picked to serve 
in the State Department. 
Instead, I got selected to 


work in the Department of 
the Army as a civilian. From 
that point forward, one thing 
led to the next. The thread 
that tied my experiences 
together was defense. Then, 
this very extraordinary thing 
happened: I got a call from 


the White House asking me if 


I would be willing to have my 
name on a list of candidates 
for secretary of the Air Force. 
I was just so blown away and 
flattered, of course I said yes, 
never dreaming that it would 
be me. 


Thinking about your 
initiatives to increase 
opportunities for women 
and minorities—what 
makes you most excited? 
I am a big believer in diver- 
sity—diversity of people and 
thought. I think that’s where 
you get the magic of innova- 
tion. I learned that at Duke. 
I experienced that at Duke. 
When we look at our Air 
Force, there’s both good news 
and bad news. We're fairly 
diverse in the lower ranks— 
not as good as we could be 
but certainly the best of the 
services. We have about 20 
percent women. But as we 
go up through the ranks, 

We start to get worse, which 
means both women and mi- 
norities are leaving us earlier 
than we would wish. That’s 
an important readiness issue. 
We need to do better. 


What would you say is 
the most important work 
to be done by the Air 
Force? 

We are involved with every 
operation that goes on at all 
times all around the world. 


Six hundred sixty thousand 
people make up our Air 
Force—that’s active duty 
airmen and women, the Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force 
Reserves, and civilians. The 
overwhelming majority is 
between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five. We put 
unbelievable confidence and 
authority and power in their 
hands. We have very young 
people who are maneuvering 
our satellites every day and 
who are standing watch on 
our nuclear enterprises. They 
are doing a great job and 
working very hard. A key 
mission of mine is taking care 
of them. 


What is your advice to 
Duke students and alum- 
ni who would like to pur- 
sue public service? 

Be prepared to zigzag, be- 
cause whatever your original 
idea was may or may not 
work out. Ask people to 

have a cup of coffee and tell 
their story. That can create a 
mentoring situation. Compe- 
tence also is really important 
because mentors and your 
network can open a door and 
get you a job interview, but 
unless you've got that com- 
petence, you're not going to 
be able to get the job or hold 
the job. 


Want to meet Secretary James? 
Register for Womens Weekend 
February 18-20, 2016, 

at www.dukealumni.com. 

The fifth biennial weekend 
brings together diverse alumnae 
and students for learning, con- 
versation, and networking. 


Duke 


GO! 


Celebrate a Blue Devil 


Know a fellow alum who is doing ex- 
traordinary things for Duke and the 
world? Help us find them. Visit Duke- 
Alumni.com to learn about our annual 
awards and to fill out a nomination 
form by February 1. 





Women’s Weekend 


The fifth biennial Women’s Weekend 
takes off in Durham February 18-20. 
Alumnae speakers working in diverse 
roles—from corporate CEOs to tech 
pioneers to activists—will lead interac- 
tive workshops for alumnae, students, 
faculty members, and other Duke 
leaders. Secretary of the Air Force 
Deborah Lee James ’79 will deliver the 
keynote address. Go to DukeAlumni. 
com for more information. 


Rubenstein Library Reopens 


Back on campus? Drop by the newly 
renovated David M. Rubenstein Rare 
Book & Manuscript Library, named for 
Duke trustee chair David Rubenstein 
‘70. The redesigned space is now a 
state-of-the-art research facility where 
alumni, students, faculty members, 
and visitors can view rare books and 
scholarly materials. Stop by the soar- 
ing Gothic Reading Room and the new 
Mary Duke Biddle Room, where you 
can view Virginia Woolf’s original writ- 
ing desk. 
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’82, Joanne O'Connor '92, Sara K. Oliver 06, Lee Harris 
Roberts ’90, Mark E. Stalnecker "75, Paul S. Teller ’93 
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Steven Petrow '78 
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Administration 
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Number of alumni: 2,093 


Young alumni (10 years out): 753 


Local alumni events: About 20+ per 
year (Duke Forward is in Houston, 
December 9) 


Who said it’s the Lone Star state?: 
Houston alumni get together regularly 
to volunteer at the Houston Food Bank, 
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a business reporter at Houston public 
radio 88.7; R. Chadwick Holmes ’OO, a 
research geoscientist at Chevron; Rev. 
Hannah Adair Bonner M.Div ’08, a Hous- 
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Mark W. Scroggs M.D. ’84, School of Medicine 

Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. 71, School of Nursing 

Susan Prosnitz J.D. 89, School of Law 

Young alumni representatives: 

Margaret L. Skoglund ‘10 

Faculty representatives: 

Michelle Connolly, Associate Professor of the 
Economics 


Science and Environment 


Honorary members: 
Michael Schoenfeld ’84, Suzanne J. Wasiolek 


Andrew L. Hanna 14, Jin-Soo D. Huh ’09, Lara L. Jones '08, 


Frederick W. Mayer, Professor of Public Policy, Political 


76, 
MHA. °78, LLM. ’93, Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. '68 





Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations: 

Kristin Whitesides M. Div. ’05, Divinity School 

Lisabeth Brynn Todd Crute M.B.A.'95, Fuqua School of 
Business 

Kristen Cappel M.E.M. ’06, Nicholas School of the 
Environment 

Jason Piche B.S.M.E. ’97, Pratt School of Engineering 

David Esquivel J.D. ’97, School of Law 

Kurt D. Newman M.D. ’78, School of Medicine 

Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. 71, School of Nursing 

Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.PT. 06, Graduate Program in 
Physical Therapy 
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2015 
AWARDS Duke Alumni Award Winners 


MAA is pleased to announce winners of our 2015 awards. The 32 individual 
and group award winners were honored during a special Homecoming 
Neekend reception in October. The Distinguished Alumni Award, the 
association's highest honor, was presented during the weekend's Founders’ 
Day ceremony. The awards recognize outstanding achievement and 
commitment to Duke and its alumni around the world. 


BEYOND DUKE SERVICE AND LEADERSHIP AWARDS 











Mark Hecker A.B. ’03 Maria Gibbs B.S.E. 12 
Washington, D.C. South Bend, Indiana 
Service to a Local Community Service by a Young Alumna/Alumnus 
Oftentimes it’s in helping others that we Maria Gibbs understands more than 
help ourselves. Mark Hecker’s revolutionary most how to bridge the gap between 
approach to tutoring is built on this concept poverty and prosperity. The recent Duke 
and embodies the Duke principle of helping engineering graduate demonstrated that 
our peers. Hecker’s nonprofit organization fact by earning recognition as one of the 
Reach Incorporated has built a unique and New Faces of Civil Engineering from the 
Alourishing tutoring community in the greater American Society of Civil Engineers for 
Washington, D.C.-area by pairing high- her impressive work designing and build- 
school students struggling in reading with ing footbridges to isolated communities 
elementary-school students who also are hav- around the world. Gibbs’ passion for this 
ing trouble reading at grade level. The Reach work first ignited when she learned of a 
program trains high-school students to be rural community in El Salvador whose 
effective reading tutors and then pays them elementary-school students had to swim 
to tutor the elementary-school students. Both across a flooded 
groups benefit through the interaction. Best river to get to 
of all, the program has shown results with all school during 
ages improving and attaining success in their the rainy season. 
reading efforts. Hecker—who holds a bach- Spurred to action, 
CHARLES A. DUKES elor’s degree from Duke, a master’s of social she traveled to El 
AWARDS FOR work from the University of North Carolina, Salvador to help 
OUTSTANDING and a master’s of education from Harvard these students with 
VOLUNTEER University—is a 2011 Echoing Green Fellow a Denver-based 
SERVICES and a 2013 Kellogg Foundation Community nonprofit organiza- 
Leadership Network Fellow. tion called Bridges 
Nominator Mike Ambrose, a former teach- to Prosperity. 
er and current education-policy advocate, says Since then 
of Hecker: “I spend my days thinking about Gibbs has traveled 
how to bring better educational opportunity to Nicaragua and 
to all students. If possible, one of my first Rwanda to help 
steps would be to clone build and test suspension footbridges over 
Mark Hecker. Where impassable rivers. It is her desire to allevi- 
much of the country ate poverty by using her knowledge and 
sees low-achieving experience to create safe access to educa- 
high-school students tion, health care, and economic opportu- 
who are statistically too nities. Gibbs received the National Science 
late for intervention, Foundation Graduate Research Fellowship 
Mark sees untapped tal- and studies bridge aeroelasticity, focusing 
ent and new hires who on wind-induced effects on Bridges to 
can positively shape the Prosperity’s suspension footbridges. She 
next generation of D.C. is earning her Ph.D. in engineering at the 
students.” University of Notre Dame. 





Courtesy Mark Hecker 
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Sally Rankin M.S.N. ’78 and Rev. William 
W. Rankin II A.B. 63, Ph.D. ’77, A.M. ’79 
Tiburon, California 

Service to the Global Community 


The Rey. William “Bill” and Sally Rankin would be 
the first to tell you that their work is just a drop in the 
bucket of what needs to be done in the global-health 
arena. However, their dedication to putting knowledge 
in service of society is bringing hope to thousands in 
the sub-Saharan nation of Malawi. 

In 2000, while working with an interfaith 
peace-building organization, Bill learned that a $4 dose 
of an anti-retroviral drug could halt the transmission 
of HIV from mother to newborn. That information 
was transformative for Bill. In response, he founded the 
Global AIDS Interfaith Alliance (GAIA), which brings 
HIV/AIDS health care and education to the estimated 
930,000 Malawi citizens with HIV/AIDS and to their 
families. Sally’s contributions to global health match 
Bill’s in passion and reach — most notably her research 
on the adaptation of patients and their families to 
chronic illnesses, particularly families dealing with the 
challenges of HIV/AIDS. Sally also is recognized as a 
public-health scholar and expert and has worked with 
GAIA to empower women and to expand the number 
of trained health-care professionals in Malawi. 

Collectively, the Rankins have written sixteen books 
or book chapters and more than 141 peer-reviewed ar- 
ticles. Both Bill and Sally have taught at the university 
level for more than twenty years and have held major 
leadership positions—he as dean of the Episcopal Di- 
vinity School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and she as 
associate dean for global health at the School of Nurs- 
ing at the University of California, San Francisco. 


% 


Courtesy Sally Rankin 








Shawn Rocco 


DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI AWARD 


Kimberly Blackwell A.B. ’89, H.S. ’00 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Kimberly Blackwell embodies the innovation, passion, and 
drive that make Duke University the special place it is. 

As a clinical oncologist at Duke since 1994 and now as the 
director of the breast-cancer program at the Duke Cancer 
Institute, Blackwell has dedicated her time, research, and ex- 
pertise to the mission of fighting breast cancer and saving the 
lives of women everywhere. 

Over the past several years, Blackwell developed a new 
breast-cancer treatment known colloquially as the “smart 
bomb.” The FDA approved the treatment—ofhcially named 
T-DM1—in 2013. T-DM1 attacks a particular protein 
found in an aggressive type of late-stage breast cancer while 
leaving the healthy cells untouched. The results are nothing 
short of miraculous. Women undergoing Blackwell’s treat- 
ment are surviving at higher rates and experiencing fewer 
side effects from chemotherapy. 

Blackwell also played a major role in the development of 
another breast-cancer drug, known as lapatinib. Her research 
at Duke as the principal investigator for these two drug trials 
established Duke as the place where two of the last six drugs 
approved for breast cancer were engineered. 

Blackwell's groundbreaking research in the fight against 
cancer earned her a spot on 7ime’s 100 Most Influential Peo- 
ple in the World list in 2013. 

In addition to her innovative research, Blackwell serves as 
professor of medicine and assistant professor of radiation on- 
cology at Duke University Medical Center and maintains an 
active clinical practice. Her clinical and research interests sur- 
round the formation of blood vessels in breast cancer, breast 
cancer in younger women, and hormonal therapy. 

“The Duke community is what kept me here,” Blackwell 
says. “ [he brain-tumor group at Duke has a slogan: ‘At Duke 
there’s hope.’ And that’s really true. We do things here that 
cant be done anywhere else.” 
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Alumnus Jeremy Jones’ path to a career in music took a detour through Microsoft. 


nder the glow of 

purple stage lights in 

Baldwin Auditorium, 

Jeremy Jones ‘02 is 
giving a drum lesson from his 
perch behind a sparkling silver 
drum set. 

As a videographer clamps 
a GoPro camera near Jones’ 
drum pedal, he jokes with her, 
saying, “You can sound really 
cool if you say, ‘Can I get some 
of that kick drum?’ ” 

The videographer accepts the 
challenge, and Jones delivers, 
letting his drumsticks fly and 
crash against the drumhead, his 
brown ponytail 
bouncing to the 
beat. Over the 
next few minutes, he weaves to- 
gether a string of rhythms with 
his sticks, moving easily from 
a swing jazz beat to hip-hop to 
bossa nova and back again. 

Such impromptu musical 
journeys are just Jones’ style. 
The Seattle native plays in a 
jazz trio called The Teaching 
PYe MUCK Mrelattccemelattonentameye 
Macklemore and Ryan Lewis’ 
2014 Grammy-winning rap 
album The Heist. 

In November, Jones joined 
several dozen fellow alumni 
musicians, artists, and media 
professionals on campus for 


Duke Entertainment Media 
and the Arts Network (DE- 
MAN) weekend. The annual 


Microsoft was calling. 
“T figured if I take that job, 


I can get a house, I can start 


event draws diverse alumni who paying off my loans, I can get 
work in creative fields into con-*a car, I can get the best drum 


versation with students through. set,” Jones says. “And then I can 
leave in a few years.” 


workshops and networking. . 


Jones encouraged students to 


nurture their artistic passions 
at Duke and also to seek a bal- 
anced lifestyle, something he 
felt stressed about as a student. 
He remembers taking a mas- 
ter class with Winard Harper, 


telling the renowned jazz drum- 


mer that while Jones wanted 
to be a professional drummer 


more than anything, he didn’t 
think he was good enough. 

“No, you can do it,” Harper 
told him. “You've got the tal- 
ent. It’s all about having the 
love.” 

Still, other paths seemed 
safer. A double-major in music 
and computer science, Jones— 
along with friend Stefan Ne- 
gritoiu ‘02—built Duke's first 
internal social media platform. 
Called MyDuke.com, the 
site featured e-mail, weather, 
and a textbook exchange. The 
two friends operated it out of 
Negritoiu’s dorm room. Soon 


Jones worked as a software 
engineer at Microsoft’s head- 
quarters outside of Seattle for 
more than four years, often 
spending his desk-bound days 
thumping his foot on a bass 
drum pedal beneath his desk. 
He bought a house and built 
a soundproof practice room in 
his garage. He practiced yoga, 


searching"for deeper meaning 
and peace in life. 

“I could feel within myself 
a shift of the type of lifestyle 
I wanted to have,” he says. 
“Instead of thinking, ‘I need 
the Microsoft salary in order 
to be safe,’ it was like, ‘I have a 
wealth of resources within my- 
self...I can leave, and I’m still 
going to exist and'be fine.’ ” 

So he saved monéy for six 
months, and in the fall of 
2006, he put in his notice at 
Microsoft. Shortly after, Jones’ 
trio recorded its first album. 
Then, a musician who often 






Grammy-nom 
Jeremy Jon 

to campus 
his journey fro 

to full-time drumming with 


students as part of the Duke »_ 


Entertainment Media & the 
Arts Network (DEMAN) 
Weekend. Learn more 

about other DEMAN alumni 
speakers at www.dukealumni. 
com. Want to share 
journey with 


played with the trio introduced 
the group to Macklemore and 
Ryan Lewis, who were at work 
on what would become their 
breakthrough album. The duo 
wanted a jazz sound on the al- 
bum, and The Teaching ended 
up recording an instrumental 
titled “BomBom’” that made 
the final cut. 

The next stop was at the 
Grammys in 2014, where The 
Heist won best rap album and 
was nominated for Album of 
the Year. As featured artists 
on the album, The Teaching 
walked the red carpet and 


“You’ve got the talent. It’s all about having the love.” 


watched the show live. Being 
in the midst of musicians who 
had invested sopmuch in their 
music was rewarding, Jones 
says. 

“All of these great musi- 
cians...they’re people walking 
around in bodies just like us 
and just have excelled in their 
music,” Jones says. “Being in 
the same space with them felt 
really good.” And he knew 
then that Winard Harper had 
been right: that it was all about 
the love. He just had to listen 


for its beat. 


—Christina Holder 









ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? E-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Robert A. Wolff 42 will be 
honored with the Leader of the 
Herd Lifetime Achievement Award 
by Fairfield University Basketball. 
At age 93, he is the world’s longest-running TV and 
radio sportscaster, after 75 years on the airwaves. 


Mason C. Carter D.F 59 

cowrote Forestry in the U.S. South, 
§ a comprehensive history of the 

Southern foresting industry. 


Frederick F. Andrews 60 

helped launch a repair and pres- 

ervation program with his wife, 

Jane, for Southold’s Old Burying 
Ground, the oldest surviving colonial cemetery in 
New York state. The cemetery includes more than 
100 examples of original American folk art and 
gravestone carving. 


John F. Lovejoy Jr. 60 received the Human- 
itarian Award from the American Academy of 
Orthopedics in recognition of his work in Haiti. It 
is among the highest awards in the field. 


James A. Reiffel °65, retired cardiologist, is 
now professor emeritus of medicine at Columbia 


University College of Physicians and Surgeons. His 
second children’s book, My Goose Got Loose, writ- 
ten with some of his grandchildren, was published 


in the fall. 


Patrick D. Coleman ’68 was named in the 
2016 Lawyers of the Year for management in em- 
ployment law and labor law and for litigation in 
labor and employment law. He is a shareholder at 
GrayRobinson in the firm's Florida offices in Jack- 
sonville and Gainesville. 


Jonathan C. Kinney 68 was named in the 
2016 Best Lawyers in America for real-estate law. 
He is a shareholder in Bean, Kinney & Korman in 
the firm’s Arlington, Va., office. 


Kingston E. Smith 68 served for 24 years as 
chief counsel, deputy chief counsel, and counsel 
for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 


Mark Wasserman 68 published Pesos and 
Politics: Business, Elites, Foreigners, and Government 
in Mexico, 1854-1940. He is a professor of history 
and has been at Rutgers University for 37 years. 


Do more than you thought possible 
with a charitable gift annuity. 


Did you know a gift to Duke of $10,000 or more can provide 
fixed payments for you and your loved ones? Charitable gift 


annuities provide tax savings and an income for you, while 


benefitting the Duke programs you care about most. You can 
feel confident knowing you've made smart decisions about 


your financial and philanthropic priorities. 


- 
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Phillip R. Finch ’69 was named in the 2016 
Best Lawyers in America for real-estate law. He is a 
shareholder in GrayRobinson in the firm’s Orlan- 
do, Fla., office. 


Charles D. Williams ’69 received the 2015 
Leopold Conservation Award from the Sand 
County Foundation, which works with private 
landowners on practices that benefit the environ- 
ment. He is the owner of West Wind Farm in 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Joe B. Hoyle 70 is the inaugural 
recipient of the J. Michael and Mary 
§ Anne Cook Prize, which recognizes 
the attributes of superior teaching 
of accounting. Hoyle is an associate professor of 
accounting at the University of Richmond. 


Bruce A. Perler 72, M.D. ’76 was elected 
president of the Society for Vascular Surgery. He 
is a professor of vascular surgery at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, the vice chair of 
clinical operations and finance, and chief emeritus 
of the vascular surgery division at Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital. 





Sample Rates 











60 4.4% 
70 5.1% 
80 6.8% 
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Your age(s) and current interest rates determine 
the rate Duke can offer 
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planning experts for a 
personalized annuity illustration. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
EMAIL: giftplanning@duke.edu 


WEB: dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 


BLOG: dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 


PHONE: (919) 681-0464 
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ALUMNI DISTINGUISHED UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING AWARD (ADUTA) 


dward Balleisen 


Look no further than an oil spill or a financial recession to 
see ethical tensions begin to build as governments respond 
and recalibrate. Crises provide the perfect storm to influ 
ence governmental regulation throughout the world. 

Understanding how the perception of risk in the midst 
of crises influences regulation is at the center of the “Rethinking Regulation” 
project by Duke history professor and vice provost for interdisciplinary studies 
Edward Balleisen. ‘The interdisciplinary research program at Duke's Kenan In- 
stitute for Ethics brings together more than forty faculty members and twenty 
students from Duke, N.C. State, and UNC-Chapel Hill to explore regulatory 
governance, 

For his commitment to creative, interdisciplinary teaching and scholarship on 
the intersections of government, business, law, and policy, the Duke Alumni As- 
sociation has awarded Balleisen its 2015 Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
leaching Award (ADUTA). Balleisen was selected by a panel of undergraduate 
students randomly selected by the registrar who evaluated nominees on the basis 
of original teaching, fostering intellectual curiosity, and student engagement. 
He will receive $5,000 and the option to donate an additional $1,000 to a Duke 
library of his choice. 

For the past decade, Balleisen has been a leading participant in the Tobin 
Project, an organization that fosters the creation of multidisciplinary scholarly 
networks focused on pressing public policy challenges. His work with the Tobin 
Project earned Balleisen a 2013 MacArthur Foundation Award for Effective and 
Creative Organizations. In addition, Balleisen has written widely on the evolu- 
tion of American regulatory institutions and contemporary debates on regula- 
tory governance. 
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J. Keith Morgan 73 was appointed executive 
vice president and chief legal officer for TIAA- 
CREF in New York. He will lead the company’s 
legal and compliance, government-relations, and 
corporate-secretary functions. 


Reginald J. Clark ’75, J.D. ’78 was named 
in the 2016 Lawyers of the Year for tax law. He is 
a partner at Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan in the 
firm’s Aclanta office. 


Robin A. Ferracone ’75 has been named to 
the National Association of Corporate Directors’ 
Directorship 100 for the fifth consecutive year, She 
is the CEO of Farient Advisors, an executive com- 
pensation and performance consulting firm. 


James R. Schroll ’75 was named in the 2016 
Best Lawyers in America for bankruptcy and cred- 
itor-debtor rights, and insolvency and reorganiza- 
tion law. He is a shareholder in Bean, Kinney & 
Korman in the firm’s Arlington, Va., office. 


Michael K. Kuhn 776 was named in the 2016 
Best Lawyers in America for real-estate law. He is 
a partner at Jackson Walker in the firm’s Houston 
office. 


L. Scott Levin ’77 operated in the world’s first 
bilateral hand transplant at the Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia with Scott H. Kozin ’82 and 
colleagues from Penn Medicine during a 10-hour 
surgical procedure. 


Mitchell C. Wiener ’77 is an expert in Social 
Security reform and private pension-plan design 
and regulation who works at the World Bank in 
Washington. Previously, his career has taken him to 
Kazakhstan, Ukraine, Armenia, Macedonia, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailand. 


James L. Conner II ’78 has joined Calhoun, 
Bhella & Sechrest as an equity partner in Dallas 
and Durham. 


Frank E. Emory Jr. ’79 has been named to the 
Charlotte Executive Leadership Council. He is a 
partner at Hunton & Williams in Charlotte and 
Washington, D.C. He is a trustee emeritus at 


Duke. 


Bruce Alexander Allen 80 

published his first book, The Great 

Siege of Malta, about the battle 

between the Ottoman Empire and 
the Knights of St. John in 1565. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 presented his paper 
“Typical Liability and Causation Defenses in a 
Typical Auto Case” at the 2015 convention of the 
American Association for Justice. He is a partner at 
Hickey Law Firm in Miami. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 was named in 
the 2016 Best Lawyers in America for bankruptcy 
and creditor rights law, insolvency and reorganiza- 
tion law, and bankruptcy litigation. He is a partner 
at Jackson Walker in the firm’s Houston office. 


David S. Taylor B.S.E.E. ’80 is the new presi- 
dent and CEO of Procter & Gamble. He had been 
the company’s president of global beauty, groom- 
ing, and health care. 





A Material Legacy 


THE NANCY A. NASHER AND DAVID J. HAEMISEGGER 
COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | nasher.duke.edu 


Tony Cragg, Versus, 2011. Wood, 110 %4 x 116 x 39 % inches (280 x 295 x 100.3 cm). Image courtesy of the artist 
and Marian Goodman Gallery, New York, New York, and Paris, France. © Tony Cragg. Photo by Michael Richter. 


A Material Legacy: The Nancy A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Collection of Contemporary Art is made 
possible by the Nancy Hanks Endowment, Trent Carmichael, Katie Thorpe Kerr and Terrance I. R. Kerr, 
Kelly Braddy Van Winkle and Lance Van Winkle, and Lisa Lowenthal Pruzan and Jonathan Pruzan. 


*81 | 35th Reunion 


Katherine E. Tennyson ‘81 was named presi 
dent-elect of the board of directors of the National 
Council of Juver id Family Court Judge She 

the Circuit Cou dee for Multnomah County 
Q); 
Scott H. Kozin , oper iced in the world’s first 
bilateral hand transplanc at the Children’s | lospital 
of Philadelphia with L. Scott Levin ind 

) ues from Penn Medicine during a 10 hour 

1 proc cure 


Richard F. Silver ‘83 was promoted to professor 


of medicine at the Case Western Reserve Uni 


vy School of Medicine. He directs a research 
laboratory dedicated to understanding protective 
iMMmMuniely FS WAST tube rculosis and isa member ol 
the division of pulmonary, critical-care, and sleep 


medicine 


Kirk G. Warner L. 83 was named in the 2016 
Best Lawye Imerica tor bet-the-company, 
commercial, and product-liability litigation, He 
is a partner at Smith, Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, 


Mitchell & Jernigan in the firm’s Raleigh ofhce. 


Marco W. Werman '83 has joined the board 
of the New England Foundation for the Arts. He 
is the host and editor of Public Radio Internation 
al-BBC’s The World. 


Wilson A. Schooley J.D. °84 was elected 
secretary of the American Bar Association section 
of civil rights and social justice. He will chair the 
section in 2018 


Michael P. Scharf ‘85 J.D. ‘88 was appointed 
dean of Case Western Reserve University. He was 
interim dean. 


Jill A. Zima-Borski 84 won two second-place 
awards at the Florida Outdoor Writers Association 
in the categories of magazine feature and family 
participation. She is also the organization's president. 


R. Joseph Morris 85, J.D. 88 was named in the 
2016 Best Lawyers in America for patent litigation. 
He is a partner at Smith, Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, 
Mitchell & Jernigan in the firm's Raleigh office. 


Jeffrey B. Coopersmith °86 is a litigation 
partner and co-chair of the white-collar, investi- 
gations, and government-controy ersies group at 
Davis Wright Tremaine in Seattle. He is married to 
Stefanie H. Snow ’87 and has two sons. 


John T. Molleur °86 was appointed hearing- 
office chief administrative law judge of the Social 
Security Administration's Office of Disability Adju- 
dication and Review in Charleston, W.Va. 


Robert W. Thielhelm Jr. 86 was named in 
the 2016 Best Lawyers in America for commercial 
litigation law. He is a partner at BakerHostetler in 
the firm’s Orlando office. 


Barbara R. Lentz 87 cofounded the Forsyth 
Backpack Program to raise awareness and funds to 
provide supplemental food to hungry children in 
Forsyth County, N.C. The program assists 28 


60 


ALUMNI ENDOWED UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 
Duncan F. McKechney "19 


desire for answers in all areas of life set freshman Duncan F. McK- 


echney on a path toward studying physics early in his academic 


Career, 


“T’ve always been into the biggest questions, the most abstract, 


out there, what can bend youl mind the most questions 


and where I’ve 


always gone to find those is in physics,” says Mc Kechney. 
But McKechney, who was awarded the Duke Alumni Association’s annual 


Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Sc holarship, says physics isn’t his sole in- 


terest. 


McKechney has played piano since he was three and is a singer, He re- 


cently joined three campus music groups, including the Duke Chorale. He's 
studied German for the past six years. McKechney is hoping to blend his 


love of the natural sciences, music, and languages during his time at Duke. 





A visit to the Triangle Universities 
Nuclear Laboratory, a U.S. De- 
partment of Energy lab that brings 
together Triangle-area faculty and 
students to study low-energy nucle- 
ar physics, solidified McKechney’s 
desire to attend Duke. He saw how 
collaborative and innovative the uni- 
versity was by bringing together top 
area faculty working in the physics 
field, and he could See exciting possi- 
bilities for his own research. 

“Tt was the combination of what a 
pleasure it is to be here, as well as the 
people and the facilities, that made 
me want to come to Duke,” he says. 

Every year since 1979, the Duke 
Alumni Association has awarded the 
Alumni Endowed Undergraduate 
Scholarship, a full-tuition scholar- 
ship for the children or grandchil- 


dren of Duke alumni. DAA selects the recipients on the basis of academic 
achievement and merit, as well as leadership that extends beyond the class- 
room. McKechney, who is from Fairport, New York, is the son of Heather 
McKechney °92 and her husband, Michael. 

His room in Gilbert-Addoms hall on East Campus is just a few doors 
down from his mother’s freshman room. Knowing that his mother has gone 
before him is special, McKechney says. “To have the same experiences that 
my mom did is going to be, | imagine, amazing.” 


public-school programs, which feed almost 2,000 
children each week during the school year. Lentz 
also teaches at Wake Forest University School of 
Law. 

Stefanie H. Snow ’87 is a deputy prosecutor 
for the city of Redmond, Wash. She is married 

to Jeffrey B. Coopersmith 86 and has two 


sons. 


Dennis M. Murphy M.H.A. 89 was promoted 
to president of Indiana University Health, a unified 
statewide health system of nearly 20 hospitals and 
health centers. 


MARRIAGES 

Catherine E. Thompson ’84 to Jonathan 
E. Strother M.Div. ’86 on Dec. 13, 2014. Resi- 
dence: Greenville, N.C. 


Caryn E. Coppedge McNeill 
J.D. 91 was named in the 2016 
Best Lawyers in America for em- 
ployee-benefits law. She is a partner 


at Smith, Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, Mitchell & 
Jernigan in the firm’s Raleigh office. 


Craig L. Olivo 791, A.M. 94 was named in the 
2015 New York Metro Super Lawyers for employment 
and labor law. He is a member of Bond, Schoeneck 
& King in the firm’s Garden City, N.Y., office. 


Amy J. Meyers Batten J.D. 92 was named 

in the 2016 Best Lawyers in America for securities 
and capital-markets law. She is a partner at Smith, 
Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, Mitchell & Jernigan in 
the firm’s Raleigh office. 


T. Daniel Crawford °92 was named a member 
of the 2015 class of American Chemical Society 
fellows. He is a professor of chemistry at Virginia 


Tech. 


Thomas G.W. Telfer LL.M. °92 published Ruin 
and Redemption: The Struggle for a Canadian Bank- 
ruptcy Law, 1867-1919. He is a professor of law at 
Western University, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Geoffrey R. Krouse 793, J.D. 97 was named 
in the 2016 Best Lawyers in America for merg- 
ers-and-acquisitions law. He is a partner at Smith, 
Anderson, Blount, Dorsett, Mitchell & Jernigan 
in the firm’s Raleigh office. He also was elected to 
the board of directors of the Duke Law Alumni 
Association. 


Heather J. McAdams 793 coauthored a novel, 
Desolation Sound, based on a real-life severed-foot 
mystery in British Columbia. She also coproduced 
a documentary, The Search for Michael Rockefeller, 


now available on Netflix. 


Sharad K. “Bobby” Sharma 95, J.D. 98 is 
managing partner of Blue Devil Holdings LLC, 
an international sports, media, and entertainment 
investment company in New York. He was pre- 
viously senior vice president and head of global 
basketball for International Management Group 
Worldwide Inc. 


Courtney Q. Forsloff Shah 96 published Sex 
Ed, Segregated: The Quest for Sexual Knowledge in 
Progressive-Era America. She is chair of the social 
sciences department at Lower Columbia College in 
Longview, Wash. 


Matthew T. Kirsh J.D. 97 was named chief of 
the criminal division in the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
for the District of Colorado. 


David C. Kneip 97 completed his Ph.D. in the 
history of Christianity from Notre Dame Universi- 
ty. He is an assistant professor at Abilene Christian 
University. 


Geoffrey W. Adams J.D. 98 was named in 
the 2016 Best Lawyers in America for banking and 
finance law. He is a partner at Smith, Anderson, 
Blount, Dorsett, Mitchell & Jernigan in the firm’s 
Raleigh office. 


MARRIAGES 

Melisa K. LaVergne 96 to Todd Graham on 
May 2, 2015. Residence: Fort Mill, S.C. Leslie 
Poprik ‘99 to B.J. Capelli on September 20, 
2014. Residence: Philadelphia, PA. 


BIRTHS 
Katherine Gardner to Cory A. Rayborn 98 
and Rebecca Rayborn on July 13, 2015...Connor 
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Grant co Jennifer Johnsen Brownlie B.S.| 
99 and Jason Brownlie on June 23, 2015,,.An 


drew Michael to Jenny C. Michael Varner 


99, M.P.P.'05 and Bren Varner on April 20, 2015, 


‘Ol April ] l 016 


Eric J. Beecher (0)! has joined 


Moss & Barnett, a business law 
firm based in Minneapolis, He will 
focus on corporate and commercial 


transactions 


Christopher Y.H. Chan ‘01 is director of legal 
and government affairs at Redmart in Singapore, 
He was recently general counsel at DoxIQ. 


Dave A. Chokshi ‘03 has been selected as a 
fellow ambassador of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. He will share his expertise through 
media interviews as well as blogging, op-eds, and 


presentacions, 


William M. Umbach °04 was accepted into the 
Leadership Columbia Class of 2015-16, a Colum- 
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bia Chamber program that recognizes community 
leaders with potential to grow and advance Colum- 
bia University. 


Christopher E.G. Scoville ‘05 has joined the 
North Carolina Institute of Minority Economic 
Development as an associate policy director in 
Durham. 


06 t April 15-17, 2016 


Carmen J. Breen-Lopez ‘(6 completed her 
doctorate and achieved licensure in Pennsylvania, 
She is a bilingual specialist psychologist at Hol 
comb Behavioral Health, a mental-health clinic in 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Lillian D. “Lois” Deloatch A.M. ‘08 was in- 
ducted as president of the Rotary Club of Durham. 
She served in several development positions at 
Duke and is the major-gifts officer at Self-Help’s 
Center for Responsible Lending in Durham. 


Susanna L. Drake Ph.D. ’08 received tenure at 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn. 
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Asheville, North Carolina 
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Angela Tarango Ph.D. '09 was promoted to 
associate professor of religion and awarded tenure 
at Trinity University in San Antonio. 


MARRIAGES 

Carla J. Rothenberg '()2 to John Roy on Aug. 
8, 2015. Residence: Manhattan Beach, Calif... 
Kari L. Hess ‘(03 to Karen Wood on Aug. 29, 
2015. Residence: Somerville, Mass....Brandon 
H. Little '03, M.E.M. °10 to Rob Mayo on Aug. 
8, 2015. Residence: Charlotte... Andrew J. Di- 
Mattina '05 to Claire Benjamin on July 11, 2015. 
Residence: Washington...Jessie G. duPont 

‘06 to James P. McDonald J.D. ’09 on July 

11, 2015. Residence: Washington...Heather M. 
Imsande ’06 to Christopher Gale on Aug. 9, 
2014. Residence: Quincy, Mass....Jonathan H. 
Shugar ‘06 to Sarah Thompson on July 11, 2015. 
Residence: New York...Philip A. Hauspurg 08 
to Jessica L. Young '08 on Dec. 6, 2014. Resi- 
dence: Santa Monica, Calif. 


BIRTHS 

Mason Edward to Allison E. Campbell ’00, 
J.D. 03 and Mark Campbell on Oct. 21, 2014... 
Sophia Leigh and Sadie Wagman to Andrew 
Ellenbogen ‘00 and Sarah Ellenbogen on May 
27, 2015...Isaac Andrews to Matthew L. Rosen 
‘00 and Jenni Rosen on Oct. 19, 2014...Maryn 
Lynne to Dana L. Olsen Craig M.B.A. 05 and 
Thomas Craig on Nov. 21, 2014...Mattis Jochen 
to Marion D. Hartmann Lange LL.M ’06 and 
Oliver Lange on May 22, 2015...Harrison Evan to 
Kristin S. Heiden M.Div. ’08 and Chris Heiden 
on April 1, 2015...Tucker Edward to Haylee G. 
Schwartz Mihalick ’09 and Chad Mihalick on 
Jan. 28, 2015. 


Anthony P. Marzocca ’10 was 
named a law clerk to the Hon. Robert 
Drain, Southern District of New York 


Bankruptcy Court, in White Plains, 
N.Y. He graduated from Columbia Law School in 
May 2015. 
11 | 5th Reunion April 15-17, 2016 
Brad A. Stinson Jr. 12 founded The Campus 
Market, a service that allows buying and selling 
among college students. 


Alyssa R. Roegner M.S.N.’15 was named a 
certified registered nurse anesthetist at Beaumont 
Healthy System in Troy, Mich. 


MARRIAGES 

Edward T.W. Bersuder ’10, J.D. 14, LL.M. 
14 to Gabriela Jara J.D.’14, LL.M. 14 on 
July 2, 2015. Residence: Raleigh...Kraig M. 
Knas '10 to Emily L. Modlin ’10 on Sept. 19, 
2015. Residence: Chicago...Sarah A. Bruss 
M.B.A.°11 to Matthew J. Walsh M.B.A. 11 
on June 20, 2015. Residence: Hoboken, N.J.... 
John A. “J.J.” Hoff Ill’11 to Katherine E. 
Patellos °11 on July 11, 2015. Residence: Phila- 
delphia...William R. Robinson ‘11 to Sarah 
E. Krueger ‘12 on May 22, 2015. Residence: 
Durham...Mark W. Thysell 11 to Monica K. 
Hogan ’12 on Oct. 31, 2015. Residence: New 
York...Alexander S. Keller '12 to Catherine 
E. Auerbach ‘13 on Aug. 16, 2015. Residence: 
Charlottesville, Va....Christopher J. Nash °13 
to Nicole Schollmeyer °13 on April 18, 2015. 
Residence: Chicago. 
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BIRTHS 

Emectt Ruth co Christopher E. Breslin M.Div 
‘11 and Rachel Breslin on July 7, 2015...Gael 
Nicolas to Lauren K. Willoughby Gar- 
cia-Belmonte \\.[3.A. ‘11 and Sergio Gar- 
cia-Belmonte |... 12, LL.M. ‘12 on April 13, 
2015,..Luke Daniel co Matthew R. Jantzen 
M.Div. °12 and Amy Jantzen on July 10, 2015 


INMEMORIAM 


Julia A. Perry Pattie 33 of Alexandria, Va., 
on March 11, 2015. She is survived by a son, three 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren, 


Christine A. Umstead Sharpe ‘33 of Freder- 
ick, Md., on April 20, 2015. She taught in schools 
in North Carolina, Washington, and Maryland for 


22 years, Her many civic engagements included the 
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Duke ALUMN| Women’s WEEKEND 2016 
Engaging Women. Exceptional Weekend. 


SAVE vn Ese Ase 


Thursday, February 18 - Saturday, February 20, 2016 
Durham, NC 


Register online at dukewomensweekend.com 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER: 
Deborah James, 
Secretary of the Air Force 


Contact us for additional information at 
education@daa.duke.edu or call 919-684-2988. 


Forever Learning. Forever Duke. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, the Unit 
ed Daughters of the Confederacy, the Frederick 
Memorial Hospital Auxiliary, and the Maryland 
State Retired Teachers Association, She is survived 
by a daughter, a son, four grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Mary A. Heyward Ferguson '38, A.M. ‘40 
of Pittsburgh, on April 9, 2015. She was an 
English professor ac Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Ohio State University, and the University of 
Massachusetts Boston, where she was a founding 
professor. She was influential in women’s studies, 
working on national commissions and curricular 
projects, and serving as editor of the anthology 
Images of Women in Literature. She is survived by 
three daughters, seven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Ruth E. McChensey Smith 38 of Newtown, 


Pa., on Feb. 14, 2015. She worked for Educational 
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‘Testing Service in Princeton, N.J., and played ten- 
nis in various senior-citizen leagues. She is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, seven grandchildren, and 

nine great-grandchildren. 


William F. Franck Jr. '39 of Martinsville, Va., 
on March 18, 2015. A veteran of World War II, he 
served in the Quartermaster Corps in the 

European theater. After returning from the war, 

he became general manager, then president, at 
Pannill Knitting Co., transforming it into Tultex 
Corp. He was the first president of the Martinsville 
Chamber of Commerce, chair of the fund drive that 
built Memorial Hospital, a member of the Mar- 
tinsville school board and the Mayor’s Commission 
of Human Values, and president of the Virginia 
Manufacturing Association. He was a chair emeri- 
tus of the Duke Eye Center advisory committee. He 
is survived by his wife, Carolyn; two daughters, C. 
Ann Franck Gordon ‘72 and Martha Franck 
Rollins 65, M.A.T. ’68; two sons; son-in-laws O. 
Randolph Rollins ‘65, J.D. 68 and Alexan- 
der M. Gordon M.Ed. ’77; 11 grandchildren, in- 
cluding Mary V. Rollins ’91 and C. Elizabeth 
Rollins Euler 97; a grand-son-in-law, Robert 
A. Millet H °95; nine great-grandchildren; and a 
niece, Laney T. Credle Haga ’65. 


Dorothy R. Miller Gordon °39 of Efland, 
N.C., on March 28, 2015. She lived all over the 
world, including California, Maine, Japan, Ger- 
many, and Okinawa. She is survived by two sons, 
Thomas F. Gordon Jr. 66 and Alexander 
M. Gordon M.Ed. ’77; a daughter-in-law, C. 
Ann Franck Gordon 772; three grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


James B. Thomas ’39 of Easton, Md., on April 
11, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he served in both 
the European and Pacific theaters and was at Utah 
Beach in the Normandy landings. He opened 

his own medical practice in Frederick, Md., and 
worked alongside his brother and father. He also 
ran mental-health clinics for the state of Maryland. 
He is survived by two daughters, two sons, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Marion D. Johnson Bruckner ’40 of Oyster 
Bay, N.Y., on Feb. 4, 2015. She created a book 
club at the Manhasset Public Library and was a 
sustaining member of the Junior League of Long 
Island. She is survived by two daughters and six 
grandchildren. 


Charlotte C. Newlin “Shotsie” Deupree 
’40 of Covington, Ky., on April 16, 2015. She was 
a fashion model in Cincinnati, working for several 
well-known department stores. Her civic engage- 
ments included the Cincinnati Woman's Club, 
Junior League of Cincinnati, the opera guild, the 
symphony club, World Piano Competition, and 
the World Choir Games. In 1973, The Cincinnati 
Enquirer named her “First of the Queen City 
Beauties.” She is survived by three grandsons and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Eugene G. Wilson ’40 of Winston-Salem, on 
April 7, 2015. He was on the lacrosse team when 
it was founded at Duke in 1938 and played for 
three years. He served as captain of a torpedo boat 
during World War II, earning a Bronze Star with a 
combat “V” and the French Croix de Guerre with 
a Silver Star. He also served in the Korean War 
and retired from the Navy Reserve. He worked for 
Western Electric Co., now Alcatel-Lucent, for over 


35 years. He was a licensed pilot. He is survived 
by his wife, Frances; a daughter; two sons; a step- 
daughter; two stepsons; and four grandchildren. 


William B. Cox °41 of Richmond, Va., on May 
11, 2015. A veteran of the Army during World War 
II, he worked for DuPont as a chemical engineer 
for 25 years and Media General as a data processing 
manager for 13 years. He was a Virginia Licensed 
Engineer. He was awarded Volunteer of the Year by 
The Shepard’s Center of Richmond. He is survived 
by his wife, Geraldine; a son; a brother; four grand- 
children; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Carol J. Wagner Crook ’41 of Belleville, Ill., on 
April 2, 2014. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
three grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Paul A. Gira M.F. ’41 of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on May 20, 2015. A lieutenant in the Navy during 
World War II, he worked in marketing for more 
than 60 years with Cosmodyne Corp. and then 
Hydranautics. He is survived by two daughters and 
five grandchildren. 


David F. Gould Jr. °41 of Levittown, Pa., 

on May 2, 2015. He was in the Navy Air Force 
during World War II as a lieutenant and plane 
radar operator. He worked as a civilian engineer 
and an analyst at Johnsville Naval Air Base. He is 
survived by two sons, four grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy A. “Dottie” Luchans ’41 of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., on March 18, 2015. 


James M. Timmons M.D. ’41 of Detroit, on 
April 9, 2015. He was in private practice with 

the Columbia Ear, Nose & Throat group for 40 
years. He was a diplomat of the American Board of 
Otolaryngology, a past president of the Columbia 
Medical Society, and on the board of directors of 
the Columbia Hearing & Speech Center. In 2004, 
he was inducted into the St. Luke Society of Proy- 
idence Hospital. He is survived by two daughters, 
two sons, 11 grandchildren, and 18 great-grand- 
children. 


Louise M. Phillips B.S.N. ’42 of Warner Rob- 
ins, Ga., on May 23, 2015. A veteran of the Army 
during World War II, she was a registered nurse 
and worked in hospitals stateside after the war. She 
is survived by five daughters, 10 grandchildren, and 
16 great-grandchildren. 


Martha S. Roddy A.M. ’42 of Harrisburg, Pa., 
on May 11, 2015. She taught at Central Dauphin 
High School for over 20 years. She is survived by 
two sons, a sister, four grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Phillip E. Russell 42, M.D. ’50 of Asheville, 
N.C., on May 31, 2015. A pilot for the Navy 
during World War II, he practiced internal med- 
icine for 35 years across the country. He was a 
board member of Blue Ridge Mental Health and 
the chief of medicine at Aston Park Hospital. He 
was named 2007 Volunteer of the Year by the 
North Carolina Arboretum. He is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, a sister, two grandsons, and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Jean Wells Clark °43 of Pittsburgh, on May 
8, 2015. She worked as an insurance adjuster for 
World War II. Later, she worked as a volunteer 
coordinator for Western State School & Hospital, 
serving in the Bethel Park school district 
administration. She is survived by a son, 

four daughters, 10 grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Joel A. Cooper B.D. ’43 of Little Rock, Ark., 
on April 17, 2015. He served churches in Arkansas 
for more than 50 years as a United Methodist min- 
ister. In 1948, he was named The Progressive Farm- 
er Rural Minister of the Year. He was the founding 
pastor of both Maumelle and Grace United Meth- 
odist churches in Conway, was nominated to the 
Methodist episcopacy, and was a delegate for many 
years to the General and World United Methodist 
conferences. He also taught at Hendrix College. He 
is survived by three sons, including William C. 
Cooper M.Div. ’75; a brother; six grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Eben E. Cowan 743 of Greenville, S.C., on 

March 17, 2015. He worked at IBM for 35 years as 
an account executive. He is survived by his wife, Jo; 
a daughter; a son; two stepdaughters; and a stepson. 


Carl C. Edens Jr. B.S.M.E. ’43 of Naples, 

Fla., on April 25, 2015. A veteran of the Army 

Air Corps during World War II, he worked as 

an engineer for AT&T ona series of defense and 
telecommunications projects. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth; a daughter; two sons; a sister; a brother, 
John C. Edens °50; and three grandchildren. 


» Studies are two-week, residential programs that provide academically challenging courses to gifted 
students in grades 9-12. Students can conduct marine science research in Florida, explore tropical 
medicine in Costa Rica, delve into international law and justice in The Hague, stretch their mathematical 
knowledge right here at Duke, and more. The Duke University Talent Identification Program. 


Apply at tip.duke.edu/fieldstudies. Applications are open January 6-February 24. 
Admission is based on a review of each applicant's overall submitted academic portfolio. 
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FACULTY EXCELLENCE 
How does Duke provide the best education 
for our students? 
With exceptional faculty who lead by example. 


As teachers, they train students to become 
critical thinkers and leaders in their fields. 
As mentors, they inspire them to develop 
their academic interests and careers. As 
internationally recognized experts, they 
pursue groundbreaking research to move 
the world forward. 


Thanks to you, remarkable leaders like 
Christena Cleveland, Sara Haravifard, and 
Neil Siegel are among more than 68 out of 100 
new endowed faculty chairs and professors 
who are at Duke because of the Duke Forward 
Campaign. Your support to raise $3.25 billion 
by June 2017 ensures we always have the best 
faculty at Duke. 


Discover more at dukeforward.duke.edu. 


@ | “| to discover more ways the Duke Forward 


ws | 


gow, Download the LAYAR app and scan the photo 
(el ' 

\ 9 campaign has put your gifts into action in the 
2015 Campaign Impact Report 


Follow us for regular campaign updates. e f| 
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Anne W. Morrison Taylor 43 of Monroe 
Township, N.J., on May 31, 2015 She was a 
history teacher for the Monroe Township public 
schools. A charter member of the Cranbury His 
torical & Preservation Society, she was its first 
corresponding secretary and docent. She was also 
a board member for the Long Island Historical 
Society. She is survived by six children, 11 grand 
children, and nine great-grandchildren, 


Ruth A. Jolly Barrows ‘44 of Cincinnati, on 
March 26, 2015, She is survived by ewo daughters, 
ason, eight grandchildren, and four great-grand 
children 


Madge Poole Copley ‘44 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on April 13, 2015. She worked in fashion and 
retail in New York and New Jersey before moving 
to Virginia to work as a substitute teacher at Green 
Run High School for more than 30 years. She is 
survived by a daughter; a son; a sister, Mary E. 
Poole °35; five grandchildren; and a great-grand- 
daughter. 


Joseph P. Gutstadt ‘44, M.D. °47 of San Ra- 
fael, Calif., on April 18, 2015. A psychiatrist, he 
was the deputy director of Marin County Mental 
Health Services at Marin General Hospital. He 
then was the supervising psychiatrist to the men- 
tal-health inpatient services and crisis unit. He was 
the first chair of the Marin Mental Health Advi- 
sory Board and its senior advisory committee. He 
won second place in pie-baking and an honorable 
mention for sculpture at the Marin County Fair. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son, and three 
grandchildren. 


Luise Neimann Hanson J.D. °44 of Saco, 
Mont., on April 29, 2015. She was one of the few 
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LEGACY 


StoriedLegacy.com 


“Storied Legacy’s professionalism 
helped create a gift for our family 
that will be great to share with 
future generations.” 


-David Gergen 
Cc 


Archival Quality Biographical 
Films by Duke Alumni 
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women to receive a law degree during that era. 
After teaching for a year, she moved to Saco and 
ran the Frank Hedges Ranch, She is survived by 
two daughters, a son, and a sister. 


Donald S. Littman ‘44, M.D. '47 of Red Bank, 
N.J., on May 28, 2015. A former lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War I] and the Korean War, he 
practiced internal medicine in Little Silver, N.J., 
for 40 years. He is survived by his wife, Leone 

B. Siegel Littman ‘45; a daughter; two sons, 
including James A. Littman ’72; seven grand- 
children; and a great-granddaughter. 


Audrey B. Hante McGlaughlin 44 of 
McMurray, Pa., on Dec. 17, 2014. After work- 
ing for two years in New York, she moved to 
Pittsburgh and served on the board of Magee 
Hospital and the Children’s Home. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, five grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Douglas L. McGuire B.D. 44 of Ruston, La., 
on Feb. 21, 2015. A chaplain in the Navy during 
World War I, he served in the Methodist Campus 
Ministry throughout his life. He represented Lou- 
isiana for the United Methodist Church. He held 
the title of honorary chieftain of the Oklahoma 
Choctaw Nation for his support of Native Ameri- 
can churches. He served as a member of the board 
of trustees of Centenary College and was a charter 
member of the board of trustees of Glenwood Hos- 
pital. In 1985, he received the first annual Heritage 
Award. He cofounded an endowed professorship in 
English at Louisiana Tech. In 1993, he was named 
a Distinguished Alumnus of Arts & Sciences and, 
in 1994, one of the 100 Centennial Distinguished 
Scholars for the university. In 2002, he was named 
Tech’s Alumnus of the Year and, in 2004, received 
the Lincoln Humanitarian Award. He is survived 
by two daughters, two grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Sterling J. Nicholson Jr. 44 of Minneapolis, 
on Feb, 1, 2015. A veteran of the Army during 
World War II, he worked for his family’s heating 
and air-conditioning business in Durham. Later, he 
was an international economist for the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Legislative, and Tariff Pol- 
icy Division, in the Office of International Trade 
Policy. He represented the U.S. in international 
negotiations that culminated in the Harmonized 
Community Description and Coding System, for 
which he won a bronze medal for meritorious ser- 
vice. He is survived by two daughters, three sons, 

a brother, a sister, seven grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Jane W. Bendall Steele 44 of Chapel Hill, 
on Feb. 9, 2015. She held various management 
positions in the world-trade and domestic head- 
quarters organizations within IBM for 38 years. 
She is survived by two stepdaughters, a step-grand- 
daughter, and three step great-grandchildren. 


Enola N. Cross Tobi 44 of Tampa, Fla., on 
May 9, 2015. She worked for the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey as a photogrammetric mapmaker. 
She was a dress buyer for Maas Brothers and man- 
aged the pension plan and profit-sharing plan for 
The Tobi Co. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and three grandchildren. 


Ethel A. Ruppenthal Barlow 745, M.R.E. 
’47 of Durham, on March 14, 2013. She worked 


in meat-buying for Safeway supermarkets before 
joining the Duke University staff, working over the 
years as a secretary, cataloguer for Perkins Library, 
and circulation librarian of the Medical Center Li- 
brary. She was an admissions counselor at Durham 
Technical Community College for 14 years. She 

is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandsons. 


Neal A. Bedinger Jr. 45 of Winston-Salem, 
on May 6, 2015. A veteran of the Navy during 
World War II, he belonged to the Navy Reserve for 
over 20 years, retiring as a lieutenant. He worked 
for Davis Inc. for 32 years as general manager 

and executive vice president. A Forsyth County 
commissioner, he was also on the Smith-Reynolds 
Airport Commission and the boards of Win- 
ston-Salem State University Foundation and Pied- 
mont Federal Savings Bank. He served as president 
of the Winston-Salem Retail Merchant Association 
and the Better Business Bureau. He is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, a brother, three grandchildren, 
and a great-grandson. 


George M. Ivey Sr. °45 of Charlotte, on May 21, 
2015. A veteran of the Navy during World War II, 
he worked for his grandfather's company, J.B. Ivey 
& Co., expanding the stores from downtown centers 
into regional malls around the Southeast. He was 
the former director, president, and chair of J.B. Ivey 
& Co. and Ivey Properties Co. He held leadership 
positions on the boards of many organizations, 
including Marshall Field & Co., the National Retail 
Merchants Association, the Charlotte Merchants 
Association, the National Council of YMCAs, the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, the Mint Muse- 
um, United Way of Carolinas, and Barium Springs 
Home for Children. He was also a member of board 
of visitors at Charlotte Country Day School. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; three daughters; a sister, 
Mary C. Ivey Matthews °56; seven grandchil- 
dren, including Matthew Findley McLanahan 
05; and five great-grandchildren. 


Jim E. LaRue ’45 of Tucson, Ariz., on March 
29, 2015. He was a college football coach for 

45 years, coaching at the universities of Arizona, 
Houston, and Utah, and Wake Forest University. 
He also coached various professional teams, includ- 
ing the Buffalo Bills and Chicago Bears, who won 
the Super Bowl in 1986. He is survived by two 
daughters, a son, a brother, five grandchildren, and 
a great-grandson. 


Hugh McCulloch Jr. M.D. ’45 of Point Pleas- 
ant, N.J., on Feb. 24, 2015. He was the chief of Air 
Force Dispensation on Guam. He was then a dip- 
lomat in dermatology at Johns Hopkins. During 
the Korean War, he was the chief of dermatology 

at Valley Forge Army Hospital. Later, he had a 
private practice in New Jersey, in Plainfield and 
Bay Head. He is survived by his wife, Pat; three 
daughters; a son; five grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Marguerite G. Taylor “Peggy” Ramage 
’45 of Greenville, S.C., on April 6, 2015. She 
served on the Christ Church Altar Guild for 62 
years. She worked for The Burley Warehouses, her 
family’s farms in Tennessee and West Virginia. She 
is survived by two daughters, a son, five grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn A. Bernhardt Roberts °45 of Gaith- 
ersburg, Md., on April 20, 2015. She worked at the 


Library of Congress and for the U.S. Department 
of Energy and the U.S. Department of Labor, 

and worked on the papers of Woodrow Wilson. She 
is survived by two sons, her brother, and a grand- 


child. 


Herbert D. Smith II ’45 of West Chester, Pa., on 
April 25, 2015. A veteran of the Navy during World 
War II, he served in the Pacific theater. He owned 
and operated the family business, T.E. Smith & Son 
Moving & Storage. A Mason, he also belonged to 
the Exchange Club and the American Legion. He 

is survived by his wife, Lorraine; three daughters, 
including Gayle L. Smith Jeffries ’71; five 
grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Charles B. Tichenor II ’45 of Boiling Springs, 
N.C., on May 19, 2015. A Navy veteran, he served 
in the Pacific theater and China. He worked for 
Kraft Inc. for 20 years, becoming vice president of 
marketing. He then moved into academia, teaching 
at Mississippi State University, Elizabeth City State 
University, and Indiana University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As a business professor at Gardner-Webb 
University, he founded the Graduates in Executive 
Management program. He was a board member 

of various U.S. and foreign corporations. In 1939 
and 1940, he won the U.S. Boy’s Table Tennis 
Championship. He is survived by his wife, Helen; 
two daughters; two sons; two stepdaughters; four 
grandchildren; four step-grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Jesse Gordon Wright 45 of Lexington, N.C., 
on April 2, 2015. She taught English at North 
Davidson High School and was a member of the 
Lexington city school board. She is survived by a 
daughter; a son; a sister; four grandchildren, in- 
cluding Amy W. Hill °94; seven great-grandchil- 
dren; and two cousins, Eva H. Hargrave Smith 
57 and Deirdre Woods M.E.M. ’82. 


Dirck W. Arrowsmith ’46 of Yuba City, Calif, 
on April 7, 2015. A veteran of World War Il who 
served in the Pacific theater, he worked for the San 
Jose Mercury-News in the advertising department. 
He won a national advertising campaign two years 
in a row. He then worked for the family fertilizer 
business, Western Farm Chemical Co. When it was 
sold to John Taylor Fertilizer, he flew planes as the 
regional sales manager in crop-dusting. Later, he 
established Arrowsmith Ink, a printing brokerage 
firm. President of the board of directors of Fremont 
Medical Center, he also was a member of the Yuba 
Sutter Aero Squadron and special deputy sheriff of 
Yuba-Sutter Counties, a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and chair of the United Way. He was a 
past president of the Yuba City Club, which award- 
ed him the Paul Harris Fellowship, and he received 
awards from the Yuba City Unified School District. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son, and two 
granddaughters. 


Joneta Burdett Campbell ’46 of West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., on Dec. 5, 2014. Survivors include her 
husband, Shirley; a daughter; and a son. 


Nancy Wenger Kiehne 746 of Baltimore, on 
March 20, 2015. She designed promotional art 

for the Hampton Mansion Historic Site and the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. In 2008, she was 
featured in The Artists Magazine as one of 16 artists 
over 60. She then taught art classes and workshops 
in Towson, Md. She is survived by a daughter, 
Barbara E. Kiehne Younger 76; a son, Ear- 


nest C. Kiehne ’73; five grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Michael Suttle Jr. ’46 of Newport News, Va., 
on May 20, 2015. A veteran of World War II in 
the Marine Corps, he was the president of Suttle 
Motor Corp. in Newport News for over 50 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Jessie; a daughter; three 
sons; seven granddaughters; and three grandsons. 
Roy J. Trumbull B.S.E.E. ’46 of Venice, Fla., on 
March 7, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he worked 
for Wisconsin Bell Telephone Co. for 37 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Mildred; two daughters; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Mary F. Goodwin Bowling °47 of Madison, 
Wis., on June 1, 2015. She was the finance director 
for the Mississippi District YWCA and worked for 
Millsaps College. She taught U.S. history at Gulf 
port and Central high schools and wrote a commu- 
nity newsletter. She is survived by two daughters, a 
son, a stepdaughter, three stepsons, five grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Sherman D. Clark °47 of Houston, on May 7, 
2015. A veteran of the Navy during World War II, 
he was an exploration geophysicist for oil provinces 
around the world. He is survived by a daughter, 
two sons, six grandchildren, and two great-grand- 


children. 


Muncy E. “Buddy” Funk Jr. ’47 of Woods- 
town, N.J., on April 5, 2015. An Army sergeant 
during World War II, he was an excavating con- 
tractor. He is survived by his wife, Sally; a daugh- 
ter, Janet L. Simmons Hoerst 76; two sons, 
including Roberdeau D. Simmons ’74, M.D. 
’78; a sister; and eight grandchildren, including 
Sallyann C. Bergh 03. 
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Wilbur P. Gulley Jr. 47 of Little Rock, Ark., 
on Jan. 23, 2015. He was captain of the mine- 
sweeper USS Prime during World War II. He then 
joined his father’s company, Pulaski Federal Savings 
& Loan, later renamed Savers Federal, where he 
was CEO for 47 years. He was the leader of Arkan- 
sas Savings & Loan League, serving on the Little 
Rock Branch of the Federal Reserve. His civic en- 
gagements include general campaign chair of 

the United Fund, president of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce and Little Rock Boys 
Club, and board member of of Hendrix College 
and Arkansas State University. He is survived by 
four sons, including Wilbur P. Gulley ’70 and 
William H. Gulley °70; two stepdaughters; a 
stepson; 13 grandchildren; and seven great-grand- 


children. 


John S. Josey °47 of St. Simons Island, Ga., 
on May 21, 2014. He was a medical officer and 
flight surgeon for the Marines for three years. He 
practiced ophthalmology in Georgia for 36 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Lola; two sons; and two 
granddaughters. 


Doris E. King A.M. ’47, Ph.D. 52 of Raleigh, 
on Feb, 21, 2015. She was one of the first women 
to be granted a scholarship for Ph.D. studies at 
Duke by the history department. She taught at 
Campbell College, now Campbell University, 
Stephen F. Austin University, and Wesleyan Col- 
lege. She helped establish a College of Liberal Arts 
degree program in history and government at N.C. 
State University, where she taught for 25 years. She 
is survived by her niece and four great-nephews. 


Margaret P. Brooks Luecker 747 of Evan- 


ston, Ill., on Feb. 21, 2015. She was a social worker 
for Alamance County, N.C. She is survived by a 
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daughter, Elizabeth B. Luecker van Slyke 
BS. C.b" 


and two grandsons 


9; a son; a brother; owo granddaughters; 


Hendley S. Reynolds Jr. 47 of Durham, on 
Feb, 22, 2015. A veteran of the Army Air Corps 
during World War Il, he worked in IBM for 25 
years, He was treasurer for Homestead Heights Bap 
cist Church. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; two 
daughters; a son; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Roland F. Dorman ‘48 of Simsbury, Conn., on 
Feb. 25, 2015. A medical technician in the Army 
during World War I, he made a career in insur 
ance, at Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
as CFO at Aetna Insurance Co., and as senior vice 
president of Connecticut General, He was on the 
board of directors of Federal Life Insurance Co. He 
was board chair and Sunday-school superintendent 
at Simsbury United Methodist Church, He is sur 
vived by his wife, Joan; a daughter; a son; and four 
grandchildren. 


Guillermo Garcia de Quevedo 48 of Miami, 
on April 10, 2015. A banker for 45 years, he began 
at First Federal Savings & Loan of Miami. He was 
also a local enrolled agent for tax preparation. Survi- 
vors include four daughters, three sons, and numer- 
ous grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 


Jean O. Moser Godwin ‘48 of Frederick, Md., 
on April 10, 2015. She was a high-school chemis- 

try teacher. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, 
eight grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Lonnie W. Hudson Jr. ‘48 of Raleigh, on 
March 16, 2015. A World War II Army veteran, he 
started in business operations at DuPont in Virgin- 
ia. He continued as a stockbroker and investment 
adviser, retiring as vice president of White, First 
Securities. He grew prize-winning roses. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruth; two daughters, Caroline 
Hudson Lock 78 and Elizabeth W. Hudson 
Willingham 84; and a granddaughter. 


Edwin A. Kucerik B.S.M.E. °48 of Telford, 

Pa., on Feb. 22, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he 
worked for the Army Corps of Engineers in the 
Custom House in Philadelphia for almost 30 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Doris; a daughter; two 
sons; six grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Eugenia A. Caswell Latty 48 of Orlando, 
Fla., on May 7, 2015. She was committee chair of 
the Orlando Symphony and Opera. She is survived 
by two daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


Theron E. Montgomery Jr. A.M. °48, Ph.D. 
*50 of Anniston, Ala., on Feb. 10, 2015. He was a 
sociology professor at Jacksonville State Teachers 
College. In 1955, he was named dean of Jackson- 
ville State College. He retired as president emeritus 
at Jacksonville State University. He was also an 
international consultant, member of the Regional 
Medical Center Hospital board, president of the 
Calhoun County Chamber of Commerce, and 
member of the Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
three grandchildren. 


Wallace B. Salter B.S.C.E. °48 of Bartow, 
Ga., on March 17, 2015. A veteran of the Navy 
during World War II, he was a civil engineer with 
the Georgia Department of Transportation for 
30 years. He was a registered land surveyor and a 
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licensed professional engineer. He is survived by his 
wife, Gwendolyn; five sons; eight grandchildren; 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 


Mary Anne Cromer Stone ‘48 of Durham, on 
April 27, 2015. She was president of the Durham 
Junior League and Durham Nursery School Associ 
ation, She also served on the Caring House board, 
She is survived by three daughters, including 
Marian C. Stone Lacy '72; a son-in-law, 
Dudley B. Lacy '72; five grandchildren, in- 
cluding Julia H. Lacy Gaylord '07; and a 


great-granddaughter. 


Mary E. Hunter Szybalski '48 of Madison, 
Wis., on April 23, 2015. One of the very few wom 
en in science at the time of graduation, she worked 
as a microbiologist at the University of Pennsylvania. 
For more than 25 years, she worked at the McArdle 
Laboratory for Cancer Research, where she created a 
new field of gene therapy by performing the first-ev- 
er transfection of human cells. She designed and 
named a process that selects for cells transfected with 
the human HPRT gene, and she did research on the 
physical mapping of bacteria, using electron mi- 
croscopy. She is survived by her husband, Waclaw; a 
daughter; and a son, 


Richard L. Weidman °48 of Reading, Pa., on 
March 14, 2015. A veteran of the Air Force, he 
worked at Philadelphia Insurance Co. and Procter 
& Gamble. A CPA, he became president of John 
A. Beard & Co. He served on the local school 
board. He was president of both the Reading 
chapter of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants and the Mount Carmel Water 
Co. He was an officer and director for several local 
companies. He is survived by two sons, a Sister, 
and four grandchildren. 


Wade T. Batson Jr. A.M. 49, Ph.D. °52 

of Marietta, Ga., on Feb. 14, 2015. An officer in 
the Navy during World War II, he taught biology 
and botany at the University of South Carolina for 
30 years. He wrote 12 books and more than 40 
scientific journal articles. He received numerous 
accolades for his research and teaching, including 
USC's Michael J. Mungo Distinguished Professor 
of the Year Award and the S.C. Wildlife Federa- 
tion’s Conservationist of the Year. In 1982, he 
received the Order of the Palmetto, and later he 
was inducted into the S.C. Hall of Fame and the 
S.C. Hall of Science & Technology. He was hon- 
ored with a wildflower garden on the Swamp 
Rabbit Trail. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
nine grandchildren, and 11 great-grandchildren. 


John C. Boggs Jr. 49 of Richmond. Va., on 
Feb. 15, 2015. Having worked for military intelli- 
gence during the Korean War, he taught English at 
Episcopal High School in Alexandria, Va., and then 
at the University of Richmond for 35 years, where 
he was the chair of the English department and 
graduate studies. His research focused on James 
Joyce and Herman Melville, among other modern 
works. He is survived by his wife, Rosemarie; a 
daughter; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Mary L. Powe Gardner °49 of Durham, on 
April 14, 2015. She is survived by three daughters, 
a son, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Wilson L. Hamilton 49 of Deerfield, Ill., on 
May 12, 2015. He worked in applications engi- 
neering. He is survived by a daughter and a son. 


Gene R. Harris Jones 49 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Feb. 19, 2015, She was a journalist, tour guide, pi- 
ano teacher, and artist. She hosted exhibitions and 
was featured in art galleries for more than 40 years. 
Later, she taught art on the Cunard Cruise Tour, 
She is survived by four sons, 10 grandchildren, and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Richard M. Parker III 49 of Rochester, Mich., 
on May 17, 2015. A veteran of the Navy during 
World War II, he was a high-school English teacher 
for 35 years. He is survived by his wife, Victoria; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Delford L. Stickel ’49, M.D. ’53 of Durham, 
on May 11, 2015. A medical officer of the Navy for 
two years, he was assistant professor of surgery at 
Duke Medical Center. In 1962, he was awarded a 
John and Mary R. Markle Scholarship in academic 
medicine and an NIH transplantation research fel- 
lowship. In 1965, he performed a kidney transplant, 
a first for both North Carolina and Duke Medical 
Center, and he taught the practice. He was the chief 
of surgery and chief of staff at Durham VA Medical 
Center. He was a part-time medical director of the 
N.C. Office of Emergency Medical Services in Ra- 
leigh. He is survived by his wife, Ann; a daughter, 
Nancy L. Stickel ’82; two stepdaughters; two 
brothers; and seven grandchildren. 


Neil C. Taylor ‘49 of Jacksonville, Fla., on April 
20, 2015. A lawyer, he was a partner in Taylor, 
Moseley & Joyner PA. He was also the president 
of San Jose Country Club and Oaklawn Cemetery 
Association, which he also owned. He was on the 
board of the Gator Bowl Association and was Jack- 
sonville’s City Handball Champion. He is survived 
by two sons and five granddaughters. 


J. Shirley Blue Whitaker ’49, A.M. ’52 of 
Greensboro, on Dec. 27, 2014. She taught Span- 
ish at Duke, and she was an associate professor at 
Mary Baldwin College and UNC-Greensboro. She 
wrote several articles about Spanish drama, present- 
ed several papers around the country, and wrote a 
monograph that was published in North Carolina 
Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures. 
She is survived by a sister and two grandchildren. 


Thomas D. Ancrum ’50 of Camden, S.C., 

on March 20, 2015. After serving in the Army 
Corps of Engineers, he worked in finance in 

New York and as a commodities broker in New 
Orleans. He was the supervisory construction 
engineer for projects such as Dupont, Richland 
Memorial, and Moncrief Hospitals, Williams Brice 
Stadium, and other large stadiums throughout the 
Southeast. He was then a real-estate agent with 
Coldwell Banker. He was also the director of the 
Kershaw County Historical Society. He is survived 
by his sister. 


Peleg D. “PG” Midgett III 50, M.Div. ’60 

of Southport, N.C., on Noy. 19, 2014. A veteran 
of the Army during World War II, he joined his 
father’s business, Pamlico Power & Light Co., be- 
fore turning to the ministry. He served in various 
churches throughout South Carolina before be- 
coming a part-time associate at Wrightsville United 
Methodist Church. He is survived by his wife, 
Carol; a daughter; five sons; a sister; two brothers; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Jamie T. Poteet °50 of San Angelo, Texas, on 
June 4, 2015. A veteran of the Air Force during the 


Korean War, he operated chain hotels and clubs 
in pre-Castro Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Chile. He 
taught English in Cyprus and Greece. He was a 
club manager near Chicago. 


Harold M. Richman °50, L 51 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Dec. 28, 2014. A veteran of the Marine 
Corps during World War II, he was an orderly 

for President Harry Truman at the Potsdam Con- 
ference. He was then a private investigator. He is 
survived by his wife, Sydney; a daughter; two sons; 
and a sister. 


John L. Sullivan Jr. 50 of Brunswick, Ga., on 
April 26, 2015. A veteran of the Navy during the 
Korean War, he worked in IBM for 13 years as a 
branch manager, director of education, and assistant 
to the president. He later became a district manager, 
heading all installations in the Southeast, including 
the 900 people serving on NASA computer opera- 
tions. He then became vice president of marketing 
with Honeywell and eastern regional manager with 
Memorex Corp., and worked in sales and marketing 
for Computer Sciences Corp., Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing, and Korn Ferry International, where he was 
a managing partner. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara; two daughters, including Nancy E. Sullivan 
’78; two sons; his sister, Elizabeth S. Roche ’52; 
and six grandchildren. 


Margaret P. Sullivan M.D. ’50 of Houston, 

on March 4, 2015. She was a member of the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission and lived in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan, for two years. In 
1956, she helped develop a pediatric clinic with the 
M.D. Anderson Cancer Center in Houston, where 
she spent the rest of her career. She wrote and 
coauthored more than 100 articles published in 


international medical journals, and she was the past 
president of both the American Medical Women’s 
Association and Business & Professional Women of 
Texas. She gave presentations to the International 
Congress of Hematology and to the International 
Congress of Pediatrics. She was the first woman 

to be named a Duke School of Medicine Distin- 
guished Alumna. She received the American Leu- 
kemia Society Service to Mankind Award in 1985 
and the Ashbel Smith Professor of Pediatrics Award 
in 1986. She is survived by two sisters. 


Adelene M. Hopkins Woodworth A.M. 
50 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on Feb. 9, 2015. She 
was active in founding Allied Arts, now known as 
ArtsBuild, which emerged from the Chattanooga 
Arts Council, and became board chair. She was 

a board member of the Chattanooga Symphony, 
Boys Club, Chattanooga Regional History Mu- 
seum, and Chattanooga Nature Center. She was 
president of the Symphony Guild and Reflection 
Ridings, where she was honored as a life member. 
The American Lung Association named her a Chat- 
tanooga Woman of Distinction. She is survived by 
a daughter, a son, and a sister. 


Ella F. Sowers “Ecky” Broad 751 of Cleve- 
land, on March 18, 2015. She taught high-school 
English and the Bible in Concord, N.C., before 
becoming a dramatist, writing and performing her 
own one-woman shows about people in history 
and show business. She performed throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters and six grandchildren. 


James C.P. Brown M.Div. °51 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on March 15, 2015. He was a min- 
ister in the United Methodist Church for over 


40 years. He is survived by his wife, Martha; 

two daughters; two sons, including Wesley F. 
Brown ’76; two stepdaughters; a stepson; four 
grandchildren; six step-grandchildren; and six step 
great-grandchildren. 


Joseph H. Casey B.D. ’51 of Salisbury, N.C., 
on April 3, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he was a 
minister in the United Methodist Church for 40 
years. He served various churches throughout West 
Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Martha L. 
Hoffner Casey M.Ed. ’50; a daughter; a son; a 
sister; two granddaughters; and two grandsons. 


Patricia R. Markwell Clay °51 of Brunswick, 
Ga., on April 24, 2015. She was a member of the 
Atlanta Junior League, among other activities. She 
is survived by a daughter, two sons, and two grand- 
daughters. 


David C. Dellinger B.S.M.E. 51 of Nokomis, 
Fla., on April 13, 2015. A veteran of the Army Air 
Corps, he was a fighter pilot during World War 

II] and the Korean War. He made contributions 

to military force structure using computer and 
systems analysis for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. He was a founding faculty member at the 
Fuqua School of Business at Duke. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, four grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. “Tiny” Foster LL.M. °51 of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., on May 16, 2015. A veteran of the 
Navy during World War II and Korean War, he was 
a captain-ranked legal officer in the Navy Judge 
Advocate General Corps for more than 20 years. 
He was a professor of law at the University of Lou- 
isville briefly and, for 29 years, at the University 
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of South Carolina, where he was law-school dean 
and an American College of Trial Lawyers Professor 
Emeritus, and Strom Thurmond Chair Professor. 
In 1976, he was a visiting professor at Oxtord 
University and later a Distinguished Visiting Chair 
Professor of law at New York Law School, The 
official reporter for the South Carolina Judicial 
Committee and Judicial Council on the Uniform 
Commercial Code, he was published widely. In 
1979, he received the Distinguished Whitney 
North Seymour Sr. Award from the American 
Arbitration Association, and he received the Order 
of the Palmetto in 1991, He practiced in the fed 
eral courts in South Carolina, the U.S, Supreme 
Court, and U.S. Courts of Military Appeals. He 

is survived by three daughters, two sons, and nine 


grandchildren 


Stephen A. Greenberger °51 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Jan, 12, 2015, An Army veteran, he joined 
his father’s business, M.P. Greenberger Co., and 
over 40 years developed it from a furniture store 

to an interior-design firm to a real-estate compa- 
ny. He was president of the American Society of 
Interior Designers N.J. chapter and, as vice presi- 
dent of the National Council for Interior Design 
Qualification, he helped create the qualifying exam 
for membership in professional design societies in 
North America. In Morristown, N.J., he served on 
the board or as chair of more than 30 civic com- 
mittees, including as president of the organization 
now called the N.J. Land Conservancy for more 
than10 years. After moving to Beaufort, S.C., he 
chaired the Beaufort County Zoning Board of 
Appeals and worked for the Beaufort Open Land 
Trust, the Coastal Conservation League, and the 
South Carolina League of Conservation Voters. He 
also founded the Beaufort, $.C., Rowing Club. He 
is survived by three daughters, a son, two sisters, 10 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Emmett W. Hamrick Ph.D. °51 of Chapel Hill, 
on Jan. 8, 2015. A veteran of the Army Air Corps 
during World War Il, he was department chair of 
religion at Wake Forest University before becoming 
the John Thomas Albritton Chair of the Bible. At 
Wake Forest, he expanded the religion curriculum 
to study a wider variety of religions, and he con- 
tributed to strengthening the graduate program. 
He was an Old Testament scholar and went on 
several archaeological excavations in the Middle 
East. He is survived by his wife, Shirley, and a son. 


William S. Howell °51 of Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
on May 3, 2015. A veteran of the Army Air Corps 
during World War II, he was self-employed as 

an insurance and real-estate agent. He served as 
president of the Jacksonville, Fla. Realtors and 

the Florida League of Cities, mayor of Atlantic 
Beach for 26 years, and a trustee for Florida's First 
Municipal Bond Council. He received the Good 
Government Award and E. Harris Drew Municipal 
Officer Award in 1988. He is survived by his wife, 
Shirley; a daughter; four sons; seven grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren; three great-great-grand- 
children; and several nieces, including Julia A. 
Howell Dunbar ’77. 


Laurena P. Booker Japenga M.D. '51 of 
Indian Wells, Calif., on March 1, 2015. She was 
one of only five women in her graduating class at 
Duke. A pediatrician, she served as chief of staff at 
San Dimas Community Hospital. She was on staff 
at Foothill Presbyterian Hospita!, Inter-Communi- 
ty Hospital, and Queen of the Valley Hospital. She 
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is survived by two daughters, two sons, a brother, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren, 


Richard P. Kratz H.S.'51 of Fullerton, Ca- 
lif,, on Feb. 16, 2015, He was the chief of the 
Army's Eye, Ear, Nose, & Throat Services at the 
Army's General Hospital in Tokyo, Advocates for 
phacoemulsification, which is a surgery implanting 
an intraocular lens into the patient's eye via ultra- 
sonic handpieces, he and actor Robert Young, a 
recipient of an intraocular lens, were instrumental 
in moving Congress to overturn the FDA's ban on 
intraocular lenses in 1980. He was then a medical 
adviser for Bausch & Lomb. He is survived by 
seven children. 


Douglas C. McClurkin M.F. ‘51, Ph.D. 53 of 


Oxford, Miss., on Jan, 21, 2015. A Navy veteran of 


World War II, he was a professor of biology at the 
University of Mississippi and a forest hydrology/ 
soil scientist. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, two stepdaughters, a stepson, seven grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren., 


Amos T. “Pat” Pagter Jr. 51, M.D. 55 of 
Rutherfordton, N.C., on Feb. 2, 2015. A Navy 
veteran, he was stationed in Washington, where he 
attended high-profile citizens, including President 


John F. Kennedy. For more than 50 years, he had 


an internal-medicine practice in Tryon, N.C. He 
also served as chief of staff at St. Luke's Hospital 
and was president of the North Carolina Board of 
Medical Examiners. He twice received the Order of 
the Long Leaf Pine for serving on the state medical 
board. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two 
daughters; a brother; three grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


James F. Perry J.D. °51 of Fearrington Village, 
N.C., on Jan. 7, 2015. A veteran of the Army 
during World War II, he opened a private law 
practice in Asheville, N.C., before joining Traveler's 
Insurance Co. in Wilmington, N.C., later moving 
to the corporate headquarters in Connecticut. He 
retired as assistant general counsel and vice pres- 
ident of State Farm Insurance Co. He specialized 
in no-fault auto insurance, a topic that he spoke 
about to state legislatures and various insurance 
industry associations. He is survived by his wife, 
Shirley; a daughter; two sons; and five grandchil- 
dren. 


Russell H. Tagert Jr. 51 of Greensboro, Fla., 
on May 14, 2015. A Marine Corps veteran, he 
was in human resources with Western Electric and 
worked in AT&T for 44 years. He was the chair 
of the American Red Cross. He established the 
city blood program and developed the ambulance 
service regulations for the North Carolina State 
Board of Health. He was later an administrator and 
volunteer with N.C. Telephone Pioneers, where he 
played “Rainbow the Clown” at Wesley Long Hos- 
pital and New Hanover Medical Center in Wilm- 
ington, N.C. He is survived by his wife, Judith; 
two daughters; two stepdaughters; two stepsons; 
three grandchildren; five step-grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Wilma R. Wright Webber R.N. ’51 of Tabor 
City, N.C., on April 26, 2015. Survivors include 
her husband, William; three daughters; four grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


W. Davis Weber B.S.M.E. 51 of Gloucester, 
Va., on Feb. 13, 2015. Survivors include his wife, 


Cynthia; four daughters; and his first wife, Grace 
E. Chappell “Betty” Weber ‘51. 


Johnnie R. “Buddy” White III 51 of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on March 11, 2015. A veteran of 
the Air Force, he was the secretary and treasurer for 
Bowers Construction before becoming comptroller 
for Dan River Mills and retiring from Ford Motor. 
He is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Oscar B. “O.B.” Williams Jr. B.S.M. ’51 of 
Dallas, on Feb. 14, 2015. He was an officer and 
physician in the Navy before pursuing a career in 
medicine. He taught at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, then went into 
private practice as an anesthesiologist and began 
working for Baylor Hospital. Later, he served two 
terms as chief of anesthesia at Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal. He cofounded Dallas Anesthesia Associates. He 
is survived by three sons, a sister, and five grand- 
children. 


Charles W. Abshire A.M. ’52 of Troutdale, 
Ore., on Jan. 1, 2015. A veteran of the Navy 
during World War II, he served as an educator at 
various institutions. He began as a high-school 
principal in Idaho before working at Reedley 
College in California. He later became dean of 
students at Yakima Valley College in Washington 
before working as director of the library at Mount 
Hood Community College in Oregon. For more 
than 20 years, he worked at the library, and he 
taught history until he retired. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, six grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Frank T. “Doc” Barranco Sr. °52 of Luther- 
ville-Timonium, Md., on March 21, 2015. He had 
an orthopedic private practice for 30 years and ran 
a foot clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital, where he 
was an assistant professor of orthopedic surgery. He 
took on the role of fire surgeon for the Baltimore 
City Fire Department in 1972, and during his 20 
years with the Baltimore City Police Department, 
he took over as chief physician in 1985. He was 

in the Maryland Army National Guard, where he 
commanded a support hospital and served as state 
surgeon under the Office of the Adjutant General. 
He retired as a brigadier general and continued to 
serve in the office of commanding general of the 
State Defense Force of the Maryland State Guard. 
He belonged to numerous professional organiza- 
tions and received many awards throughout his 
career, including one of the first “Baltimore's Best” 
awards, the Legion of Merit Medal, the Maryland 
National Guard Distinguished Service Cross with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Governor's Certificate of 
Distinguished Citizenship, and a Baltimore County 
Silver Star Ribbon for rescue operations involving 
an Amtrak wreck. He is survived by three daughters; 
three sons, including Michael S. Barranco °82 
and Frank T. Barranco Jr. ’84; a sister; and 15 
grandchildren, including Paget C. Barranco ’18. 


A. James Barrett Jr. B.S.M.E. 52 of Highland 
Ranch, Colo., on April 19, 2014. Survivors include 
his wife, Phyllis; two daughters; three sons; and his 
niece, Nancy B. Klove ‘80. 


Morton D. Bogdonoff H ’52, H 54, H’55 

of New York, on March 1, 2015. He began as a 
professor of medicine in the division of endocri- 
nology at Duke’s School of Medicine, where he was 
director of the division of behavioral medicine. In 


1970, he became chair of the department of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois-Chicago. He was a 
fellow at the Center for the Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University. For 40 
years, he was a professor of medicine at Weill Cor- 
nell Medical School. At Cornell, he was director of 
the Living at Home Program, and he was co-chief 
of the geriatric division. He also was an attending 
physician at New York Hospital. He was editor of 
the medical journal Archives of Internal Medicine. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary M. Patton 
Bogdonoff °56; four children; and two stepsons. 


Stanley L. Deckoff H ’52 of Port St. Lucie, 
Fla., on April 23, 2015. He was the first radiologist 
and department chair at Mid Island Hospital in 
Bethpage, N.Y. He is survived by three daughters, 
two sons, and 11 grandchildren. 


Donald C. Dohner ’52 of Clermont, Fla., on 
April 13, 2015. He worked in chemical sales, as a 
banker, as a stockbroker, and as a business owner. 
He and his late wife, Patsy, owned an interior-dec- 
orating and upholstery business in Boca Raton, 
Fla. He is survived by three daughters and eight 
grandchildren. 


Robert C. Gibbs °52 of Washington, N.C., 

on April 28, 2015. A veteran of the Air Force, he 
worked in the libraries at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and the University of Florida. Most recently, 
he was the associate university librarian at Auburn 
University in Alabama. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy Jean; two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Adlai C. “A.C.” Holler Jr. M.Div. ’52 of 
Charleston, S.C., on March 10, 2015. During 
World War II, he was a pilot in the Army Air 
Corps, receiving the Legion of Merit, and after the 
war, he served as a chaplain for 30 years. He was a 
faculty member of the Air Force Chaplain School 
and served as senior staff chaplain in Alaska, Spain, 
Italy, and Vietnam. After retiring from the military, 
he was associate pastor and minister of counseling 
for Bethany United Methodist Church, director 
of Charleston District Pastoral Counseling Center, 
and president of Pyramid Counseling Services of 
Summerville. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth; 
a daughter; a son, Adlai S. Holler M.Div. ’82; a 
granddaughter; and a nephew, David C. Holler 
85. 


Robert C. Hudson 52 of Salem, Va., on Feb. 
16, 2015. A veteran of the Army Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps, he was a professor emeritus of physics 
at Roanoke College in Salem, Va., where he taught 
for 34 years. He also was a founding partner of 
Physics Associates, where he performed radiological 
inspection work. He is survived by his wife, Sallie, 
a daughter, two sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Duane E. Neureuther Ivester J.D. 52 of 
St. Augustine, Fla., on Jan. 4, 2015. She was a 
lawyer and children’s advocate in Charlotte for 
the Department of Family Services before moving 
to Florida to work for the state. She is survived 
by her husband, Thomas; three daughters; and a 
grandchild. 


Elizabeth E. Girardet Krynski '52 of 
Durham, on Feb. 20, 2015. She taught spe- 
cial-needs children in Durham for 30 years. She 
was a member of various organizations, including 
the Durham Orchestra, where she was a violinist, 
and Daughters of the American Revolution. She 


wrote poetry and two books about her life. Survi- 
vors include two grand-nephews and a great-niece. 


George A. Lewis Jr. B.D. ’52 of Luling, Texas, 
on April 3, 2015. He was a member of the South- 
west Texas Methodist Annual Conference and a 
pastor in the Flatonia circuit in the North Texas 
Annual Conference. 


William Mallard Jr. B.D. °52, Ph.D. °56 of At 
lanta, on Dec. 23, 2014. He taught at Sweet Briar 
College before teaching church history at 

the Candler School of Theology at Emory Uni- 
versity. He taught for 43 years and was the lon- 
gest-serving faculty member of the Candler School. 
He received the Thomas Jefferson Award, the 
Emory Williams Distinguished Teaching Award, 
and the Candler School’s Centennial Medal. He 
was ordained an elder in the Virginia Conference 
of the United Methodist Church. He is survived 
by his wife, Gatra; three sons; a brother; and five 
grandchildren. 


Virginia C. Page “Jenny” Max R.N. ’52, 
B.S.N.Ed. °53 of Middletown, Ohio, on Jan. 15, 
2015. She worked at various hospitals in Cincinnati, 
was director of obstetrical nursing at Miami Valley 
Hospital, and taught nursing in Ohio. She also was 
the office manager for the medical practice of her 
husband, Marvin, and she worked at Wake Forest 
Baptist Medical Center. She belonged to numerous 
local organizations, including Middletown Women's 
Medical Auxiliary, Middletown Symphony, and the 
Red Cross. She was a liaison recruiter for Duke's 
School of Nursing. Survivors include a daughter; a 
granddaughter; a sister-in-law, Nina M. Mussel- 
man Page A.B. ’45, M.D. ’49; a niece, Susan 
C. Page Lodewijks A.B. 78, M.D. 82; anda 
nephew-in-law, John K. Lodewijks A.M. ’82, 
In JID), 5). 


Thomas H. McCauley Jr. 52 of Durham, on 
Jan. 9, 2015. An Army veteran of World War II, 
he worked for accounting services at Duke for 35 
years before retiring. He was also in the Army Re- 
serve. Survivors include several cousins. 


P. Franklin Mullinax Jr. 52 of Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 11, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, he served 
as an instructor and research assistant before start- 
ing his career in medicine. He was a physician and 
professor at the Medical College of Virginia for 43 
years. He contributed to the fields of rheumatolo- 
gy, immunology, and allergy. He published many 
journal articles and belonged to several organiza- 
tions, including the One Voice Choir. He received 
the Distinguished Service Award from the Lupus 
Foundation of America. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Ralph J. Neal B.S.E.E. 52 of Durham, on 
March 3, 2015. A Navy veteran, he worked in 
research and development for Blue Bell Co. for 
25 years. He was a private pilot. He is survived by 
his wife, Sibyl; a daughter; a son; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


Eugene G. Partain ’52, J.D. 58 of Asheville, 
N.C., on March 7, 2015. A veteran of the Korean 
War, he was a trial lawyer and senior partner at 
King & Spalding for 40 years. He was associated 
with many professional organizations, including 
the International Society of Barristers and the 
Union Internationale des Advocats. He was named 
in Whos Who in America, Who's Who in American 


Law, and Best Lawyers in America. He was rec- 
ognized by the American Bar Association as one 
of the country’s top litigators. He is survived by 
his wife, U. Agnes Reinsche Partain °52; a 
daughter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Clyde H. Robertson Jr. A.M. ’52, Ph.D. 55 
of Richfield, N.C., on Jan. 27, 2015. He taught 
biology and zoology at Pfieffer University School 
of Natural Sciences for 33 years. He was chair of 
the division of natural sciences and the athletic pol- 
icies committee, head of the biology department, 
building supervisor for Harris Science Building, 
and faculty adviser to the Baptist Student Union. 
He is survived by his wife, Betty; two daughters; 

a sister; five grandchildren; and a great-grand- 


daughter. 


Betty R. Cunningham Sally °52 of Raleigh, 
on May 28, 2015. She started the first community 
Bible study in Swansboro, N.C., and she and her 
husband, John, were the first drivers for the North 
Carolina Baptist Men’s medical/dental bus. She is 
survived by two daughters, two sons, nine grand- 
children, and a great-grandson. 


Betty F. Prosser Tumblin R.N. °52 of Rock 
Hill, S.C., on April 20, 2015. She worked in the 
South Carolina Department of Public Health. She 
is survived by two sons and five grandchildren. 


M. Marion Workman M.Div. °52 of Pleasant 
Garden, N.C., on Jan. 8, 2015. A veteran of the 
Navy, he served the Western North Carolina Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church as a min- 
ister for 38 years. Within the conference, he was 
district superintendent of the Statesville district. 
He is survived by a daughter, a son, a granddaugh- 
ter, and a great-grandson. 


Walter L. Adams ’53 of Valparaiso, Ind., on 
May 8, 2015. A veteran of the Army, he was in the 
Counter Intelligence Corps during World War II. 
He was a labor lawyer with Seyfarth, Shaw, Fair- 
weather & Geraldson before cofounding the law 
firm Adams, Fox, Marcus, Adelstein & Gerding. 
He was also of counsel for Schuyler, Roche & 
Crisham. He is survived by a daughter, two sons, 
and four grandchildren. 


John A. Gehweiler 53, M.D. ’56 of Dallas, 
Ga., on July 6, 2014. 


Allen S. Johnson A.M. ’53, Ph.D. °55 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on May 4, 2015. 


John S. Reiser A.M. ’53 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Jan. 8, 2015. A veteran of the Navy during World 
War II, he worked for Wyeth Laboratories for over 
30 years. Survivors include his wife, Gwinnett; 
three daughters, including Susan L. Reiser 81; 
son-in-law, Frank C. Patton III °82; sister-in- 
law, Anne P. Tillet Reiser ’51; five grandchil- 
dren; two nephews, W. Allen Reiser J.D. 83 
and William E. Reiser Jr. M.B.A. 92; a niece, 
Elizabeth C. Reiser Williams °79; and a 
niece-in-law, Nora M. Jordan J.D. ’83. 


Tom A. Vestal M.D. °53 of Anderson, S.C., on 
Oct. 2, 2014. He was a practicing ob-gyn in the 
Carolinas for over 30 years. He also was involved 
with the Anderson Free Clinic and Meals on 
Wheels. He is survived by his wife, S. Janis 
Ballentine Vestal °51; five children; 15 grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 
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Roy J. Ferry ‘54 of Colonial Heights, Va., on 
Dee, 28, 2014, He was a production-systems an- 
alyst ac Reynolds Metals. He is survived by three 
daughters, two sons, 12 grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Emmett E. Hiatt Jr. B.D. 54 of High Point, 
N.C., on Feb. 26, 2015, He was a minister in the 
United Methodist Church for 44 years, serving the 
Western North Carolina Conference. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; wo sons; a brother; and a 
granddaughter. 


Iris A. Perry “Ikey” Lloyd °54 of Durham, on 
March 8, 2015. She taught kindergarten at Asbury 
United Methodist Church. She is survived by her 
husband, J. Delona Lloyd °55; a daughter; a 
son; and four grandchildren. 


Anne McDonald Oakley °54 of Quincy, 

Ill., on Jan. 30, 2015. She helped build Quincy 
Newspapers. She was a member of numerous 
organizations, including the Anna Brown Home 
Women's board and Friends of the Library, and 
served as a past president of both the Quincy 
Service League and the Illinois Women's Golf Asso- 
ciation. She and her husband, Tom, were founding 
members of the Naples National Golf Club in 
Florida. She is survived by her husband, Thom- 
as A. Oakley 54; a daughter; a son; a sister; a 
brother; six grandchildren; and seven great-grand- 
children. 


John A. Reed Jr. 54, J.D. 56 of Sapphire, 
N.C., on Feb. 19, 2015. He is survived by his wife, 
Louisa; three daughters, including Donna L. 
Reed 775; six grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
children. 


H. Fuller Whitaker °54, M.F. °55 of Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., on Jan. 12, 2015. He worked for the 
Kentucky Division of Forestry and the Department 
of Reclamation. He is survived by his wife, Edna; 

a daughter; three sons; 12 grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy A. Johnson Beavers Ph.D. ’55 of 
Rochester, N.Y., on Noy. 12, 2014. She worked for 
Eastman Kodak Co. in the research labs. Survivors 
include a son. 


R. Huck Finn °55 of Cleveland, on Dec. 25, 
2015. He was a dentist in private practice for many 
years and was associated with the Kidney Stew 
Club. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; two 
daughters; and a grandson. 


Marie T. Hakala-Zakrzewski Ph.D. ’55 

of Watertown, N.Y., on Jan. 16, 2015. 

Originally from Finland, she worked at Orion, a 
pharmaceutical company, before working in the 
Biochemical Institute of the University of 
Helsinki. After emigrating to the U.S., she worked 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of Rutgers 
University and in the department of pharmacology 
at Yale University. Working at Roswell Park 
Cancer Institute, she conducted research on 
cancer chemotherapy that helped development of 
treatment for colorectal cancer and research on 
the transfer of genes. She published around 100 
research papers throughout her career. After 
retiring, she was a member of the League of 
Women Voters in Buffalo for 20 years. She is 
survived by a daughter, two sisters, and three 
grandchildren. 


Gery C. Houlihan ’55 of Rancho Santa Margar- 
ita, Calif., on Dec. 28, 2014. Survivors include his 
wife, Lois. 


C. Thomas Martz Sr. °55 of Piedmont, Calif., 
on March 6, 2015. A veteran of the Air Force, he 
navigated bomber planes and played on Hamilton 
Air Force Base’s basketball and golf teams. His four- 
man team advanced to the Pacific Defense Area 
Golf Championship. Retiring from the Air Force, he 
had a sales career in magazine advertising with The 
Saturday Evening Post and Travel Weekly. He became 
the Pacific manager of ational Geographic magazine 
and then the West Coast manager of Time Inc.'s 
Fortune magazine for 11 years. He then became 
president of the Northern California Broadcaster’s 
Association before becoming president and CEO of 
the Bay Area Sports Hall of Fame. He chaired the 
Senior PGA Charles Schwab Cup. In 1999, he won 
the California State Senior Golf Association Cham- 
pionship. In 2000, he was named the University of 
California-Berkeley’s Bear of the Year. He placed in 
many golf tournaments. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; a daughter; and a son. 


Norman H. Briggs B.S.M.E. 56 of Norcross, 
Ga., on March 6, 2015, An Air Force veteran 
and instructor, he was a project manager for fossil 
and nuclear projects. He was a member of the 
Gwinnett SeniorNet Computer Learning Center. 
Survivors include his wife, Nancy; seven children; 
three stepchildren; a brother; and a number of 
grandchildren. 


Charles R. “Dick” Gill H ’56 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Jan. 4, 2015. Honorably discharged from 
the Army Medical Corps as a major, he was a 
physician specializing in rheumatology. He had a 
fellowship at the Mayo Clinic before working for 
more than 35 years at the Lexington Clinic and 

St. Joseph Hospital. He was board certified twice 
by the American Board of Internal Medicine. He 
was associated with various organizations relating 
to arthritis, and he belonged to several professional 
organizations. He was a fellow of the American 
College of Physicians. He is survived by his wife, 
L. Sue Coker Gill B.S.M.T. ’54; a daughter; two 


sons; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Golden S. Hinton H ’56 of Athens, Ga., 

on Dec. 20, 2014. He was an ophthalmologist in 
Tennessee for two years before moving to Georgia 
and practicing until 1997. He is survived by 

his wife, Anne; three daughters; and two 
grandchildren. 


Duncan B. Macgregor ’56 of Peachtree, Ga., 
on Dec. 1, 2014. An Army veteran, he was a sys- 
tems analyst and a section manager for the Ameri- 
can National Insurance Co. for almost 25 years. He 
was a member of the Bay Area Running Club and 
the Houston Marathon finish-line committee. He 
is survived by his wife, Carol; a daughter; two sons; 
a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Louis M. “Mike” Weld B.S.C.E. ’56 of Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., on March 11, 2015. A Navy veter- 
an, he was a professional civil engineer who worked 
at Piedmont Steel and owned Weld Engineering. 
He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; 
two sisters; and a brother. 


William R. Shawver A.M. ’57 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on Oct. 8, 2014. He was a veteran of the 
Air Force during the Korean War. He is survived 


by two daughters; six grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


William M. Douglas H ’58 of Orlando, Fla., 
on Feb. 5, 2015. He joined the Navy and partici- 
pated in the V-12 program, then served at the U.S. 
Base Hospital in Illinois and on an aircraft carrier. 
He was a physician with a practice in Florida. He 
was a member of the Historical Society of Central 
Florida and the Orlando Museum of Art, among 
other organizations. Survivors include a niece and 
a nephew. 


Forrest E. Gotthardt Jr. 58 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 26, 2014. Survivors include 
two daughters and a sister. 


Thomas S. Kenion °58 of Greensboro, on Jan. 
6, 2015. He worked for Blue Bell/Wrangler/VF 
for 39 years. He is survived by his wife, Jerry 

S. Mann Kenion ’61; a daughter; a son; and a 
grandson. 


Larry L. Speer ’58 of Akron, Ohio, on Nov. 1, 
2014. He owned Repair-It Industries in Ohio be- 
fore moving to Arizona and continuing to expand 
the business. He both sponsored and played on 
several basketball teams in Ohio. In 2009, 

he was inducted into the Athletic Hall of Fame 

at Fair Lawn High School, where he competed 

in football, basketball, and track. He is survived 
by his wife, Cece; a daughter; a son; and several 


grandchildren. 


Jack C. Williams °58, A.M. ’63 of Columbus, 
N.C., on March 12, 2015. A veteran of the Navy, 
he spent his career working at IBM. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, Carmen J. Williams B.S.E. 
81, M.D. °86; a son, Jack C. Williams Jr. 
B.S.E. °92; and a daughter-in-law, Ann Eliza- 
beth Miller M.D. ’87. 


James Harper III 59 of Danville, Va., on Jan. 
20, 2015. He was mentored by Harold Bache of 
Bache & Co., an investment firm. Bache had been 
mentored by J.P. Morgan. He, in turn, took a 
protégé with whom he shared his knowledge of the 
business world. He was an avid tennis player. He is 
survived by his life partner, Jeffrey Carson. 


David R. Moorefield Ph.D. 59 of Clinton, 
S.C., on Dec. 29, 2014. A chaplain during the 
Korean War, he won a Bronze Star for his service. 
He was a Presbyterian minister and a professor at 
Presbyterian College for more than 30 years. 

He is survived by his wife, Ann; three daughters; 
a son; two sisters; three brothers; and five grand- 


children. 


James G. Woolery °59 of Raleigh, on Dec. 
18, 2014. A veteran of the Army and the Military 
Police, he was an actuary for the North Carolina 
Department of Insurance for most of his career. 
He is survived by a sister, Martha B. Woolery 
Sneed ’53. 


Hillel J. Gitelman H ’60, H 63 of Chapel Hill, 
on Jan. 10, 2015. He was a nephrologist, widely 
known for Gitelman’s syndrome and his medical 
research on kidneys and bone metabolism. He 
received a research fellowship at the National In- 
stitutes of Health before joining the faculty of the 
UNC-CH School of Medicine for 30 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Honre; three sons; two sisters; 
a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Terry P. Wallace B.S.E.E. 60 of Flat Rock, 
N.C., on June 19, 2014. Survivors include his wife, 
Imogene. 


Max G. Weaver ’60 of San Diego, on Jan. 12, 
2015. He was a professor of English at two colleges 
in Ohio before editing medical textbooks. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy Bordner Weaver 
B.S.N.Ed. °57; a daughter; a son; and two grand- 
children. 


E. Danielle Wilson Allen 761 of Dallas, on 
March 7, 2015. She is survived by a daughter, three 
sons, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Nola Maddox Falcone ’61 of Augusta, Fla., 
on Jan. 5, 2015. She was the first woman to re- 
ceive her M.B.A. from the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania. She worked for Chase 
Manhattan Bank as a trust officer and research 
analyst of the energy industry before joining Lieber 
& Co., where she was a partner. She was president 
and co-CEO of a Lieber subsidiary, Evergreen Asset 
Management. Barrons magazine named her one of 
the top money managers in the U.S. in 1997 and 
1998. She was most recently the CEO of NMF 
Asset Management LLC. She held board positions 
and was a trustee for a number of organizations. 
She is survived by a son, Charles. 


Patricia S. Hodgson Rooker ’61 of Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Noy. 23, 2014. Throughout her life, 
she lived in California, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Uruguay. She owned a sta- 
tionery store in South Carolina. She is survived by 
her husband, Jean Paul; two daughters; a sister; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


Robert H. Chambers III ’62 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on Jan. 15, 2015. He began his teaching career as 
the dean of Davenport College and assistant profes- 
sor of English and American studies at Yale Universi- 
ty before becoming a visiting fellow at Clare College, 
University of Cambridge. Later, he became dean 

of the College of Arts and Sciences and an English 
professor at Bucknell University, where he edited 
Twentieth Century Interpretations of All the King’s 
Men: A Collection of Critical Essays. He was a visit- 
ing scholar at Doshisha University in Japan before 
becoming president of Western Maryland College, 
now McDaniel College, where he cofounded a 
branch campus in Budapest. Later, he was a senior 
consultant at Marts & Lundy Inc., then was provost 
and dean of Trinity College, University of Mel- 
bourne. He was the founding director of Common 
Ground on the Hill, which named a teaching award 
in his honor. He chaired the Maryland Independent 
College and University Association and served on 
other college-related boards. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, and a brother. 


Robert A. “Andy” Gordon Jr. J.D. 62 of 
Hendersonville, N.C., on Feb. 16, 2015. A captain 
in the Army, he had a career as a bank trust officer. 
He was a Boy Scout leader, a chamber of commerce 
president, and organizing trainer and organizer for 
Hospice and Head Start programs in Florida. He is 
survived by his wife, Linda; three sons; a brother; 
six grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


William A. Keller 62 of Dumfries, Va., on 

Feb. 12, 2015. He was a special agent in the FB.I., 
serving in Detroit and then Tampa after attending 
the Army Language Institute. Later, he practiced law 
in Virginia, specializing in land-title issues. Through- 


out the 1980s and ’90s, he and his wife were pub- 
lishers of Prince William County's local Messenger 
newspapers. He is survived by his wife, Gail; two 
daughters; two sons; and eight grandchildren. 


Albert “Chip” F. Aruza Jr. ’63 of Newburgh, 
N.Y., on Dec. 25, 2014. A member of the Marine 
Corps and veteran of the Vietnam War, he was an 
area specialist for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Rural Development. He was treasurer and 
former captain of the Middle Hope Fire Depart- 
ment and a member of the American Legion. He is 
survived by his wife, Florence; two daughters; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Susan Fox Beischer 63 of Durham, on Jan. 
20, 2015. She was a board member of the Fox 
Family Foundation, which gives grants to organi- 
zations located within North Carolina's Triangle. 
She belonged to many community organizations, 
including the Foundation for Better Health, the 
Friends of the Duke Art Museum, and Durham 
Academy’s board of trustees. She is survived by two 
sons and five grandchildren. 


David L. Fisher ’63 of Sacramento, Calif., on 
Feb. 2, 2015. An award-winning poet, he taught 
English and poetry courses at colleges around the 
Bay area in California. He published several books 
of poetry, including The Book of Madness, for which 
he was nominated for the Pulitzer Prize. In 1978, 
he won the first annual Poetry Society of America’s 
William Carlos Williams Award for the best book 
of poetry in America for Teachings. His most recent 
work was J Hear Always the Dogs on the Hospital 
Roof, published in 2012. Throughout his career, he 
was awarded two National Foundation for the Arts 
fellowships. He is survived by a brother. 


Joseph E. Sink M.Ed. ’63 of Lexington, N.C., 
on Jan. 14, 2015. He was a teacher in Davidson 
and Guilford County schools for over 42 years. 

He was a member of Gideons International. He is 
survived by his wife, Evelyn; two daughters; a son; 
a sister; seven grandchildren; and nine great-grand- 


children. 


Ralph G. Dillon ’64 of Concord, N.C., on Jan. 
26, 2015. He was an English professor at Appala- 
chian State University before working for CVS as a 
pharmacist for 30 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Joanne Montague A.M. ’64 of Greenville, 
S.C., on Jan. 1, 2015. She was a journalist and 
educator in Greenville and a volunteer with 

the Greenville Country Democratic Party. She 
was elected a delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention three times and was named a 
presidential elector twice. Survivors include 
several nieces. 


James W. Gibson Jr. H ’65 of Jonesborough, 
Tenn., on Feb. 3, 2015. He practiced family med- 
icine in Kentucky for four years before moving to 
Durham. He was one of the first doctors to study 
mammography, and he opened a radiology prac- 
tice, now called Mountain Empire Radiology, in 
Johnson City, N.C., with two other doctors. He 
was a clinical professor at James H. Quillen College 
of Medicine. He was a member of many civic and 
professional organizations. He was an honorary 
alumnus of East Tennessee State University and 

he received the Servant’s Heart Award from the 
Mountain States Health Association and the Spirit 
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David E. Miller M.S. 65, Ph.D M.D j 
t Youngsville, N.« on Jan, | 015. He 
ipl ician for more than 40 years and was 
ciated with Postpartum Education and 
{ rt and Postpartum Support International 
He urvived by his wife, Frances; a daughter 
sons; six grandchildren; and numerous 


t-grandchildren 


Thomas E. Wooten M.F-. 65 of Clemson, S.¢ 


on Jan. 15, 2015. A veteran of the Army, he was 

i researcher at Mississippi State University before 
becoming 1 professor of forestry at ¢ lemson Univer 
sity, where he worked for 37 years. He was named 
in Alumni Distinguished Professor, served as chair 
of the department and of the Alumni Professors, was 
1 university marshal, and received multiple teaching 
awards. He taught as an adjunct faculty member 
after retiring. He is survived by his wife, Helen; two 


daughters; a son; and two grand hildren. 
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Nathan N. “Nick” Aronson Jr. Ph.D. 67 of 
Mobile, Ala., on March 1 


sor of biochemistry at Penn State University and 


015. He was a profes 


published more than 80 articles, mostly focused 

on diseases related to digestion He rece ived 1 
Guggenheim Fellowship and a Helen Hay Whitney 
Postdoctoral Fellowship and was elected president 
of the Association of Chairmen of Biochemistry 
Departments of Medical Schools Later, he became 
chair of the biochemistry department and a distin 
guished professor at the University of South Ala 
bama Medical School 


Judy; two daughters; a son; a sister; (WoO brothers 


He is survived by his wife, 


and five grandchildren. 
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Gerald L. Alderson H '68 of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on Feb. 11, 2015. He was the only medical 
corps officer to serve in the Dental and Oral Divi- 
ion of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in 
Washington. He was head of the pathology depart- 
ment at Audie Murphy Veterans Hospital, and he 
practiced at the University of Texas Health Service 
Center in San Antonio. He was in charge of the 
virology and microbiology departments at Bexar 
County Hospital, where he also taught in the med- 
ical and dental schools. He is survived by his wife, 
Ellen; a daughter; and a granddaughter. 


John F. Brauner A.M. 73, Ph.D. ’77 of James- 
town, N.D., 24, 2014. An Army veteran, 


he was part of a team at Walter Reed Army Insti- 


on Dec 


tute of Research that developed a widely used vac- 
cine for meningitis. He taught botany at Rutgers 
University before becoming chair of the biology 
department at Jamestown College. He is survived 
by his wife, Carolyn S. Rex Brauner M.Ed. 

t; a daughter; a son; and three brothers. 


Gary G. Briggs Ph.D. 74 of Genesee, Pa., on 
March 9, 2015. A board member of the Whitesville 
Library and trustee of the North Bingham Cemetery 
Association, he was a self-employed contractor in Alle- 
gany and Potter counties. He is survived by a stepson. 


Barry F. Prosak ’75 of Fort Myers, Fla., on 
Jan. 11, 2015. He was a master ship captain with 
the Erie Sand & Gravel Steamship Co., sailing on 
the Great Lakes. He is survived by a daughter, his 
mother, three sisters, and a grandson. 


Deborah E. Meredith °76 of High Point, N.C., 


on Dec. 29, 2014. She held the Grand Cross of 
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Color of the International Order of the Rainbow 
for Girls. She was an advocate for individuals with 
autism. She is survived by her husband, Dwight 
A. Meredith °77, J.D. 85; two sons; her mother; 


and two sisters. 


Albert S.C. Sun H 76 of Towson, Md., on 
March 8, 2015. Originally from Taiwan, he prac- 
ticed medicine in Maryland for nearly 40 years, 
focusing on pulmonary and critical care. He is 
survived by his wife, Chen-Chih; a son; and his 
siblings. 


Rodney C. Edwards M.H.A. 77 of Oklahoma 
City, on Jan. 22, 2015. He served as a hospital 
administrator in Riverton, Wyo., and was recruited 
to work as vice president of operations at Baptist 
Medical Center, which moved him to Oklahoma 
City. There, he also worked for the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Mental Health and Substance Abuse 
Services and became executive director of the State 
Residential Assisted Living Association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Shannon; a son; a daughter; his 
mother; and two brothers. 


Hubert A. Derby H. ’78 of Denver, on April 
23, 2015. Working in emergency medicine for 30 
years in the Philadelphia area, he was the director 
of emergency department at Philadelphia’s Miseri- 
cordia Hospital in the 1980s. He was a physician 
on an Indian reservation in South Dakota and at 
a military base in Colorado. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia; two daughters; and a son. 


Linda D. Briggs-Milteer M.R.E. 78 of Mans- 
field, Ohio, on March 15, 2015. She worked in the 
correctional system for 23 years as the administra- 
tive assistant to the warden and the public infor- 
mation officer. She also was an entrepreneur with 
her handbag business. She is survived by a son, her 
parents, and two brothers. 


Landry C. Smith III 78 of New Orleans, on 
Dec. 24, 2014. He served as the assistant director, 
facilities management and transition coordina- 

tor, of the expansion and renovation project at 
Grady Memorial Hospital. Later, he worked as a 
health-systems analyst with the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Community Health. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy; a son; his mother; and two brothers. 


Donald A. Dunbar M.B.A. ’79 of Durham, on 
March 21, 2015. He was a manager at IBM for 34 
years and later a tax preparation specialist for H&R 
Block. He is survived by his wife, Irene; a daugh- 
ter; four sons; a brother; 10 grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Beall D. Gary Jr. ’79 of Charlottesville, Va., 

on May 10, 2015. He was the COO of Regent 
Surgical Health and past president of the American 
School Counselor Association board of directors. 
He is survived by his wife, Amy; a daughter; and 
two sons. 


Terry R. Sokoll ’79 of New Bedford, Mass., on 
April 21, 2015. She was a fitness instructor. She is 
survived by two daughters and two grandsons. 


Patricia Dempsey Hammond ’80 of 
Summit, N.J., on May 19, 2015. For 20 years, 

she held various executive positions with J.P. 
Morgan in New York, rising to the level of vice pres- 
ident. She developed training programs and intro- 
duced one of the first online job posting systems on 


Wall Street. Then she established and managed her 
own consulting firm for 10 years, coaching individ- 
uals on work/life balance. She was also a member 
of the Duke Alumni Association board of directors. 
She chaired the alumni admissions advisory com- 
mittee and was the president of the Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association. In 1990, she was 
awarded the C.A. Dukes Award for Outstanding 
Volunteer Service to Duke. All the while, she served 
on the board of governors of the Arthritis Founda- 
tion, totaling 20 years. In 1998, she was named one 
of 50 National Heroes Overcoming Arthritis. She 

is survived by her husband, Bill; and a daughter, 
Kathryn F. Hammond ’18. 


James E. Lowe H ’80 of Durham, on 
May 10, 2015. He was a professor in the depart- 


ments of surgery and pathology at Duke. He 

was a director of the surgical electrophysiology 
and cardiac metabolism laboratories at Duke. Also 
an NIH surgical scholar and established investi- 
gator with the American Heart Association, he 
published hundreds of articles in peer-review jour- 
nals. He is survived by two daughters, Summer 
E. Lowe Nebbink 799 and Natalie S. Lowe 
Raab ’03; a son-in-law, Anthony Raab ’03; a 
sister; four grandchildren; and a significant other, 


Gail A. Shulby B.S.N. 79, A.M. ’00. 


Charles R. Perry J.D. 80 of Cumming, Ga., 
on Nov. 27, 2014. He was a lawyer, broker, and 
developer. After law school, he served on the board 
of directors for the North American Land Trust. In 
1995, he was awarded the ACBR Million Dollar 
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Club Land Deal of the Year for his 375-acre project 
at Satellite Place 
South Carolina State Golf Championship. He is 


\s a teenager, he won the 1969 
survived by his wife, Ann; four children; his moth 
er, Dorothy E. Sink Perry 41; a grandson; and 
a cousin, Clifford W. Perry Jr. 66 


Herman L. Best A.H.C. ‘81 of Clinton, N.« 
on Novy, 22, 2014. He was the historian of First 
United Methodist Church in Clinton. He is sur 


vived by a niece and a great nephew 


John H. Farrer 1H 81 of Olympia, Wash., on 
\pril 18, 2015. He was a urologist at hospitals 
around Washington. He is sury ived by his wife, 


Penny, and four children 


Stephen H. Manglos Ph.D. ‘81 of East 
Syracuse, N.Y., on April 14, 2015. He patented 
the single-photon emission computed tomography 
(SPECT) and was a tenured professor at the State 
University of New York Upstate Medical Univer 
sity. He is survived by his wife, Carol; a daughter; 
two sons; two brothers; and two granddaughters. 


S. Paul Maslen M.F. ’81 of Upperco, Md., on 
Dec. 28, 2014. He was a watershed forester for 
Baltimore before starting Parkton Woodland Ser- 
vices, a forestry consulting business. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, his father, a sister, and a 
brother. 


David C. Hester Ph.D. '82 of Louisville, 

Ky., on May 8, 2015. He was ordained a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, serving as pastor in 
Maine, North Carolina, and Kentucky. He was 


assistant professor of religion at Berea College. 
He joined Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
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Seminary, where he was professor of pastoral theol 
ogy and Christian education, dean of the seminary, 
and director of the doctor of ministry and Chris 
tian education program. He also published theo 
logical books. He is survived by his wife, 

Gale; a daughter; three sons; a brother; and eight 
grandchildren, 


Alan K. Roy '82 of Novato, Calif., on Jan. 27 
2015. He had a career in academia as an educator. 
He is survived by a daughter, a son, his mother, a 
sister, and a brother, 


Gerald J. Zinfon Ph.D. '82 of Campton, 


N.H., on March 30, 2015. A veteran of the Marine 


Corps during the Korean War, he was a professor 
emeritus of English at Plymouth State University, 
where he taught for 30 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Lissa; a daughter; a son; and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Andrew L. Schwartz '83 of Bowerston, Ohio, 
on July 8, 2015. He was the director and owner 
of Firebird Camp for Girls and Camp Roosevelt 
for Boys. He is survived by his mother; a sister; a 
brother; and several cousins, including Alice L. 


Spahr '89. 


Charles C. Smith M.Div. 83 of Cove City, 
N.C., on April 4, 2015. He was a United Method- 
ist minister in eastern North Carolina for 38 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Jill; a daughter; a son; 
five grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


James L. Berk Jr. M.B.A. ’84 of Brentwood, 
Tenn., on May 14, 2015. He was a marketing exec- 
utive for Multimedia Entertainment in New York 
before pursuing producing and songwriting. He 
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later became the president and CEO of First Media 
Communications Inc. He is survived by his wife, 
Amy; a daughter; and a son. 


John A. Long ’84 of Pompano Beach, Fla., on 
April 23, 2015. He was a businessman in the pow- 
er industry for 20 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Grace; two daughters; a son; and his father. 


M. Kirk Shouvlin M.B.A. 84 of Milford, 
Conn., on March 26, 2015. He founded and 
operated two coffee businesses in Connecticut. 
He is survived by his wife, Bernadette; two sons; 
his mother; his father; a sister; a brother; and four 
grandchildren, 


Charles T. McCullough Jr. H. ’85 of Ashe- 
ville, N.C., on May 27, 2015. A flight surgeon in 
the Air Force during the Cuban Missile Crisis, he 
performed the first total hip replacement in Ashe- 
ville, in 1972. He was chair of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Highlands Conservancy, which honored 
him with its highest volunteer award in 2002. He 
is survived by his wife, Shirley; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Chester R. Sawyer Jr. M.B.A. ’85 of South- 
bridge, Mass., on Jan. 29, 2015. 


Bruce W. Wood B.H.S. ’85 of Benson, N.C., 
on May 28, 2015. He was an EMT in the emer- 
gency room at Cape Fear Hospital in Fayetteville, 
N.C. He was also a firefighter and a police officer. 
He was a member of the second class of physician 
assistants that Duke Medical School accepted. He 
is survived by his wife, Teresa; three children; two 
brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Mary R. Warner Sawyer Ph.D. ’86 of Ames, 
Iowa, on May 20, 2015. Having been involved in 
the civil rights movement as a college student, she 
was involved in human-relations and human-rights 
work. For 25 years, she taught religious studies at 
Iowa State University, where she cofounded the 
African-American studies program and created a 
peace-and-justice internship. She wrote or coed- 
ited three books and numerous articles on Afri- 
can-American religion and politics. She is survived 
by two sisters. 


Linda D. Harris Gilliam M.D. 87 of Durham, 
on Jan. 30, 2015. A veteran of the Army, she was a 
general medical officer at Fort Lee in Virginia and 
served during the first Gulf War in Kuwait. Her 
service earned her the Bronze Star and the Meri- 
torious Service Medal. She was a family-medicine 
physician, and she established a charity to serve the 
East End of Richmond, Va. She is survived by a 
daughter and a brother. 


William L. Walters M.Div. ’87 of Salem, Va., 
on May 9, 2015. He worked for the National Roll 
Division in Avonmore, Pa. He was an intern chap- 
lain at Duke Hospital and was the associate pastor 
or pastor of various United Methodist churches in 
Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Suzie; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Jennifer K. Lindquist Hahn B.S.E. 88 of 
Sioux Falls, S.D., on Feb. 16, 2015. After serving 
eight years in the Army and achieving the rank of 
major, she joined Science Applications Internation- 
al Corp. She then became program manager at the 
Eros Data Center before serving as vice president 
and then as an executive in business development. 


The records she set in high school on the track 
team held for more than 20 years. She is survived 
by her husband, Dick; a daughter; two sons; her 
parents; stepparents; a sister; a brother; and a 
grandmother. 


Laura J. Boccuti Merkel ’88, M.B.A. 92 of 
Skillman, N.J., on Jan. 16, 2015. She had a career 
in the pharmaceutical industry for many years. She 
served on the Parent Teacher Association/Organiza- 
tion and was involved with the Girl Scouts. She is 
survived by her husband, Charles; two daughters; 
her parents; and a sister. 


Amy E. Winans ’88 of Harrisburg, Pa., on 
March 23, 2015. She taught at Penn State and 
Dickinson College. She was also an associate 
professor of English at Susquehanna University, 
where she was associate editor of the anthology 
Early American Writings and associate editor of the 
“Profession and Pedagogy” section of the scholarly 
journal Modern Language Studies. She is survived 
by her husband, Windsor; a daughter; her parents; 
a sister; and a brother. 


Thomas D. “Denny” Stauth M.Div. ’89 of 
Dodge City, Kan., on June 27, 2013. An Army vet- 
eran, he was a minister at churches in Kansas. He 
is survived a daughter, a son, his mother, a brother, 


and eight grandchildren. 


Anne M. Gilliom Andrus 790 of Malibu, Ca- 
lif., on June 20, 2012. She was a paralegal at a law 
firm before publishing four books, a few of which 
ranked in Amazon’s Top 200 list. She was later the 
Relief Society president. She is survived by her 
husband, Tom; a daughter; and three sons. 


Russell D.P. Armstrong M.B.A. ’90 of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on Oct. 28, 2014. He is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth A. Michael J.D. 89; a 
daughter; two sons; and a stepson. 


Haywood W. Gillikin M.Div. 90 of Smithfield, 
N.C., on Feb. 18, 2015. He taught at multiple 
UNC System schools and North Carolina commu- 
nity colleges for 17 years. Ordained as an elder in 
the United Methodist Church in 1992, he became 
a pastor of several United Methodist congregations 
over 24 years. He is survived by his wife, Jenny; a 
son; two stepsons; and a grandson. 


Michael D. Fetter 91 of Birmingham, Ala., on 
March 21, 2015. He was a child and adolescent 
psychologist in private practice. He is survived by 
his wife, Caren; his parents; a sister; and a brother. 


Daniel E. Ruhl B.S.E. ’92 of Madison, Miss., 

on April 19, 2015. He was an officer in the 

Navy and an instructor at the Navy Supply Corps 
School. He joined AmSouth Bank’s management 
program in Birmingham, Ala. He then practiced 
corporate litigation and bankruptcy, first in the 
Jackson, Miss., law firm of McGilnchey Stafford 
and later at Copeland Cook Taylor & Bush. He 
also coached the Mississippi College Duberstein 
moot-court teams and was inducted into the Order 
of Barristers. He is survived by his wife, Allison 
Boone Ruhl 96; two daughters; a son; five sisters; 
and two brothers. 


Sean J. Daniels °94 of Los Angeles, on March 
24, 2015. He worked in the law firm Dewey Bal- 
latine before becoming an executive director of 
business affairs and development for AOL in Los 
Angeles. He was then the director of i3 Mobile 
Inc., offering mobile subscription information and 
communication services. He was later a consultant 
for Internet businesses. He is survived by his sister 
and a brother. 


Sidney S. “Chef” Smith III A.M. 94 of 

Paoli, Pa., on Jan. 22, 2015. He was a member 

of the first Teach For America Corps and taught 

in underserved public schools in Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, and Maine. At Upward Bound, a program for 
high-school students through Bowdoin College in 
Maine, he taught math. He is survived by his wife, 
Susan Lorenz Smith M.PP. 02; a daughter; a 
son; his mother; a sister; and a brother. 


Alicia L. Marti Pommerening J.D. 97 of 
McLean, Va., on March 26, 2015. She was a lawyer 
at Williams & Connolly, where she was a junior 
associate on President Clinton’s impeachment trial. 
She is survived by her husband, David G. 
Pommerening ’82; two daughters; her parents; 
and a brother. 


Janice Henry-Rinehart M.Div. 98 of Dallas, 
Ga., on Jan. 13, 2015. She was a Methodist min- 
ister in Wakulla, Fla. She is survived by three sons, 
her mother, a sister, and three grandchildren. 
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Roland “Ron” Guerra M.B.A. 99 of 

High Point, N.C., on May 23, 2015. He was a li- 
censed general contractor in North Carolina 

and Florida, and he was a Florida real-estate agent. 
The director of construction and campus devel- 
opment at High Point University, he also worked 
for Portrait Homes and Centex Homes, and he 
was president and owner of Arvista Homes JULES 
and Avalon Construction Co. He was a fundraiser 
and membership-drive leader for the High Point 
Chamber of Commerce. He held leadership roles in 
various civic and professional organizations. He is 
survived by his wife, Ellen; a daughter; his parents; 
and a brother. 


Wanda Gail Cecil M.S.N. 00, D.N.P. ’01 of 
Zebulon, N.C., on Oct. 3, 2012. She is survived 
by her husband, Walt; two daughters; her parents; 
three brothers; and a granddaughter. 


Jesse J. Henderson M.B.A. 01 of 
Indianapolis, on April 21, 2015. Survivors include 
his wife, Sonya. 


Jeffrey B. Williams M.PP. 705 of Alexandria, 
Va., on April 21, 2015. He worked in the U.S. 
Department of Justice. He is survived by his wife, 
Stacie; three daughters; his parents; a sister; and a 
brother. 


Norbert Nevid A.M. 06 of Raleigh, on 

May 27, 2015. He was vice president of MGIC, 

a private mortgage insurer in Minnesota; a 
consultant in New York; and vice president of 
GE; and he continued as a financial analyst in 
retirement. He is survived by a daughter; two sons; 
two grandchildren; and his companion, Andree 


Allen. 


Austen J. Heinz ’08 of San Francisco, on May 
24, 2015. An ROTC member at Duke, he was 
founder and CEO of Cambrian Genomics, which 
makes synthetic DNA accessible through laser 
printing. An Eagle Scout, he mentored students. 
He is survived by his parents, two sisters, and a 
step-grandmother. 


Bei “Jerry” Sun 716 of Durham, on March 4, 
2015. He was a second-year undergraduate 
studying biology. He is survived by his parents 
and a sister. 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close proximity Picasso 
Museum, Centre Pompidou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 
shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at www.parischapon.com 
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This stock certificate is a symbol of potential, hope, and 
empowerment. [t represents an investment in Marcus Garvey’s Black 
Star Line steamship company, which was founded in 1919 through his 
United Negro Improvement Association (UNIA). Garvey, a Jamaican 
political leader, publisher, journalist, entrepreneur, and orator, was a 
proponent of the black-nationalist and Pan-African movements and 
through UNIA aimed to improve the lot of ethnic Africans. To that 
end, his steamship company sought to transport goods and black 
people throughout the African diaspora. The artifact, along with 
other Garvey-related documents in the Robert A. Hill Collection, was 
acquired recently by the John Hope Franklin Research Center. 

-Amir Williams 
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Tul ata alle Ria esate 1: it a eel tees! Bere, 
It's the little things and the big things, the day-to-day 
and the momentous. It’s the individual moments that all add 
up to an experience like no other. As lifelong members of the 
Duke community, these are the things we remember that 
make Duke so special. And you can help them endure. 


Every Annual Fund gift adds up to the collective experience 
our students and faculty enjoy today. 
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